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BABYLONIAN ASTRONOMICAL DIARIES AND 
CORRECTIONS OF DIODORUS! 


By M. J. GELLER 


The long-awaited first volume of the astronomical diaries, the life-work of 
the late Abraham Sachs, has been admirably brought to fruition by Hermann 
Hunger, in Sachs and Hunger, Diaries and related texts from Babylonia? 
Although one laments the passing of Abraham Sachs before the completion of 
this momentous task, Hunger has earned the acclaim of his colleagues for the 
polished presentation of the finished product, particularly as the Sachs Nachlass 
was not yet in publishable form when he died. The importance of these diaries 
reaches far beyond the narrow confines of philology, since they include 
calendrical and astronomical data, lists of commodity prices for the particular 
day or month, weather reports and often a tantalizing allusion to a current 
event, being the closest ancient counterpart to a modern news report. 

_ In this first volume of dated diaries from 652-262 B.C., one Seleucid-period 
diary from 310/309 в.с. (Hunger, Diaries, 229 ff.) sheds new light upon 
contemporary historical documents. It includes several references to social 
conditions at the time, although the statements alone are too brief to provide 
much information: 


1.9: hat-tu, ina kur gar-an ‘ panic was present in the country’. 
1. 12: Se-im и z[a.lum-ma ...] ina pis-ki ti-qi, 
* he took barley and dates [...] illegally’. 
1. 14: [...] lú.érin.meš 'an-ti-gu-nu-su sal-tu, ina u[ru.bi i-pu-su] 
‘[...] the army of Antigonus fought in [that] city’. 


The diary is dated to the ‘7th year of Alexander IV, (when) Seleucus is 
General ’ (rev. 11’ and upper edge), i.e. 310/309 B.C., and the reference to the city 
presumably implies Babylon. 

The historical information in this diary matches an extract from the Seleucid 
text known as the Diadochi Chronicle,* one section of which describes the battle 
between Antigonus and Seleucus ‘in the 7th year of Alexander (ГУ) * (rev. 14), 
i.e. the same year to which the diary cited above is dated (310/309), and both 
texts obviously refer to the same battle. Coincidentally, the other two diary 
references may also be reflected in the Chronicle passage: The diary mention of 
panic in the country is paralleled by the Chronicle statement that bi-kit u si-ip-du 
ina kur gar-an ‘there was weeping and mourning in the country’;> both 
references at the very least indicate social disruption in that year. The other 
more specific reference is to the illegal taking of barley and dates, which appears 


"Тһе author gratefully acknowledges the help and advice of colleagues В J Van der Spek, 
I. Г. Finkel, and Fergus Millar 

А. J Sachs and H. Hunger, Astronomical diaries and related texts from Babylonia. 2 vols. 1: 
Diaries from 652 B.C.. її: Plates. (Ost Ak. der Wiss Phil.-hist. КІ. Denkschrift. 195 Ва) 377 pp; 
69 plates. Wien: Verlag der Ost. Ak. der Wiss., 1988. 

> The tablet, BM 40591, has not been able to be collated since 1t 15 temporarily muslaid, but the 
photograph may suggest el^] as a possible alternative, specifying that the battle was fought ın 

abylon. 

^A. К. Grayson, Assyrian and Babylonian chronicles (Locust Valley, NY), 1975, 115-19, 
especially rev 21-31. The two sources for this chronicle, BM 36313 and BM 34660 have now been 
Joined by I. L. Finkel, and the lacunae noted in Grayson’s transliteration represent only one line of 
text. 

51bid., 1. 26. 
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in the Chronicle with similar wording: še I (ban) zi.l[um.ma ina]/[piski] times, 
* barley and one situ of dates were taken [illegally] "e 

The Diadochi Chronicle attracted much attention after being edited by 
S. Smith in 1924, and an improved edition by A. K. Grayson appeared in 1975,7 
although our own reading of the text does not coincide with either Smith or 
Grayson in several points in the following passage (rev. 3-8), which describes 
events in the year before the passage cited above: 


1.3. [ang 'si-lu-uk]-ku ig-bi um-ma mu VI.kám lan-ti-g[u-nu-su . . .| 
Fina’ šu” !si-Iu-uk-ku *gal.érin.mes Sid.me$* ™ [sig/Su . . . ki? 

1. 5. Isi-lu-uk-ku 68а дата. é-mes-lam it-ta-[bal-kit-ma . . . ]" 
é.gal šu” nu kur iti.bi 40" gü.un КЇЇ. [abbar] 34 x! [. . .] 
upe !'si-Iu-uk-ku áš-šú sa-bat é.gal ге” x! [nu kur-šú...] 

1.8. ig-bu-ub-ma!! “buranun úl is-kir x [x] x x [...] 


He said thus [to? Seleu]cus, “ in the 7th year of Antigonus (= 311/310) they 
assigned/appointed [ .. .] to Seleucus the General”. In the month of [...] 
the administrator of the Emeslam temple [in Cuthah] rebelled [with] 
Seleucus, [but ...] he did not capture the palace (i.e. the garrison). 
In that month forty talents of silver of ...[...] i 

In the month of Ab, because [he did not accomplish the] capture of the 
citadel of Babylon .[...], Seleucus took flight and did not dam up the 
Euphrates... [...] 


The rest of the damaged section refers to the Tigris and to the troops of the 
Gutî (1.12), and no historical sense can be made of the account, but the 
reference to Antigonus year 7 fixes the assignment of troops or official status to 
Seleucus before Siman 311/310. 

The next two sections of the Diadochi Chronicle refer to the years 310/309 
and 309/308, during which time Antigonus’s army conquered Babylon and 
Cuthah, causing widespread mourning and weeping, and ‘plundered the city 


$ ibid , 1. 31-2. The theft of a single sūtu of dates would only be significant if taken from temple 
property, thus violating the taboo of taking food belonging to a deity; cf Surpu П 5. В. J. van der 
Spek (CRRAI, 35, Philadelphia, forthcoming) draws attention to a text from Babylon from 308/7 
B.C., which records a dispute between the governor of Babylon and the тти of the Ebabbar 
temple of Sippar, stipulating that the Ebabbar temple must pay half of its barley crop to the royal 
treasury 1n. Babylon (cf. van der Spek, Grondbezit in het Seleucidische Rijk, Amsterdam, 1986, 
202-11). This text may also be referring to the confiscations of foodstuffs mentioned laconically in 
the diary and chronicle. 

7§ Smith, Babylonian historical texts (London, 1924) 124-49, and Grayson, op cit., 115-19. 

®This reading (= mani) was suggested by Oelsner ın AoF, 1, 1974, 137. This record that 
Seleucus was granted official status as general ın Babylon in 311 explains the eventual reckoning of 
year one of the Seleucid Era from that year. However, В. J. van der Spek (CRRAI, 35, Philadelphia, 
forthcoming) suggests the following alternative translation of this line: * [Seleu]cus said thus: “ The 
seventh year of Antigo[nus, the Strategos], they will count as [year 1 of] Seleucus, the Strategos ”.? 
According to this view, Seleucus declared ın 311 that he was replacing Antigonus as stratēgos of 

sia. 

9 The reading itt 1s courtesy of I. L Finkel. Since dating to the seventh year of Antigonus is only 
attested until simanu (see n. 12), the month mentioned here must either be Simanu or Dv'üuzu. 

1 We would read rev 1.21 as [... апа 'an-t]i-gu-nu-su ibbalku-ma, ‘[.. ] rebelled [against] 
Antigonus’. The use of the logogram bal in 1.21 for nabalkutu does not necessarily rule out the 
restoration of the syllabic writing it-ta-[bal-kir] in rev 1. 5, where the scribe may have needed to fill 
the line. 

п Grayson's translation ‘ was in a frenzy’ (zabábu 1s problematic since the term is only attested 
in the IV-stem (CAD, Z.1), but his rejection of sababu 1s unwarranted, since the latter term can 
simply mean ‘to fly’ (cf CAD, $.25), which is normally metaphoric for fleeing as well; cf the 
analogous term naprusu * to fly, flee’ (CAD, N'.3 14) 

12 Oelsner, AoF, 1, 1974, 139, in which he shows that in 310/311 the dating of documents changed 
in Simanu between seventh year of Antigonus to the sixth year of Alexander IV. 
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and steppe’ (hubut" ali и seri ihbut), and a new satrap was appointed over 
Babylon." At this point the Chronicle ends. 

The major problem is to identify these events in Diodorus Siculus, the main 
Classical source for the period. It turns out to be impossible to trace the 
relations between Antigonus and Seleucus between 316 and 301 в.с. if one relies 
upon Diodorus's account. The following table illustrates the chronological and 
historical problems: 


317/316 B.c. 

Antigonus and Seleucus have a falling out in Babylon, and Seleucus flees 
to Ptolemy (XIX.55). 

315 B.C. 

Demands are put to Antigonus that Seleucus be reinstated as satrap of 
Babylon, but nothing comes of it (XIX.57); later that year Seleucus 
commands an Egyptian fleet (XIX.58). 

312 B.C. 

Ptolemy and Seleucus defeat Demetrius at Gaza (XIX.80—85). Seleucus 
returns and captures Babylon (XIX.90—92). Later in the same year, however, 
Seleucus withdraws to Media, since Demetrius, on Antigonus's orders, 
finding Babylon abandoned, captures and plunders the city (XIX.100). 
311 B.c. 

А treaty was arranged between all of the warring Diadochi, without 
mentioning Seleucus (XIX.105). 

307/306 в.с. 

Antigonus assumes the crown, followed by Ptolemy, Lysimachus, 
Cassander, and Seleucus," who by now controlled the Upper Satrapies, 
which included Babylon (XX.53). Seleucus founds Seleucia (XIX.47), con- 
firming that he was back in control of Babylon. 

301 B.c. 
Antigonus is defeated and killed at Ipsos. 


There are a number of difficulties with this scheme of events, which has 
hitherto served as the basis for Seleucid history. The initial problem which has 
troubled historians is why Seleucus’s name is omitted from the Treaty of 311, 
which is difficult to reconcile with the dating of the Seleucid Era beginning in 
311. The second difficulty is trying to determine from Classical sources when 
Seleucus finally returned to Babylon, since it is unlikely that Antigonus would 
have abandoned the city and region without a fight.'® Since Diodorus usually 
dwells on the details of military engagements, we are forced to conclude that he 
had no information on this event. 

The third problem is in Diodorus’s account of Seleucus’s brief conquest of 


В Grayson, Chronicles, 118: 27 and 30-31 Cf. J Oelsner, AoF, 1, 1974, 129-51, W. Tarn and 
С. Griffiths Hellenistic civilisation (London, 1974), 10, and Е Will, Histoire politique du monde 
hellénistique (Nancy, 1966), 58. 

"^ Seleucus took the title ‘ King Seleucus’ only in 305 B.C., as recorded in the Hellenistic King 
List (Wiseman and Sachs, 7raq, 16, 1954, 205); the astronomical diaries of 309 and 308 в c. still refer 
to Seleucus as ‘ general’ (*gal.érin.mes), while those from 289 в.с onwards refer to him as king, 
with the intervening years not being represented. Cf. Diodorus, XX 53 E 

5 Will, ibid., 54, argues that since Seleucus by 311 was already in the process of conquering the 
* Upper Satraptes’ (Diodorus’s term), he no longer required Ptolemy’s protection, which left 
Ptolemy free to make peace with Antigonus This solution does not solve the problem of when 
Seleucus actually returned to Babylon, which must have been a necessary precondition to 
establishing his legitimacy in Babylonia, and hence the dating of the Seleucid Era. 

'5 Will, ibid., 58 assumes that by 308 в.с. Antigonus, involved with wars in the West, had 
abandoned his conflict with Seleucus. There 15 no record in Diodorus of Seleucus's actual return to 
Babylon in 308, but the cuneiform evidence for such a battle between Antigonus and Seleucus is 
given below. 
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Babylon ascribed to 312 B.c., which has all the hallmarks of a passage quoted 
out of context." Diodorus, ХІХ.90-92 records that Seleucus returned to 
Babylon with Ptolemy's limited assistance, and soon found loyal supporters 
among Babylonians and disaffected Macedonians, since Seleucus had served for 
four years as satrap in Babylonia. Seleucus's popularity was enhanced by an 
omen that the god had greeted him as oéAevkov facia ‘king Seleucus’, 
implying that Seleucus possessed a king's stature and royal reputation 
(XIX.92.5). 

The complete victory implied by this account contrasts starkly with the 
events described by Diodorus almost immediately afterwards, that Demetrius 
came to Babylon at Antigonus's bidding and found that Seleucus had 
abandoned the city (Diodorus XIX.100). Furthermore, the omen referring to 
Seleucus's kingship appears anachronistic in 312 B.c., since none of the 
Diadochi adopted royal titles until 307/306 B.c., and Seleucus himself only in 
305 (see n. 14). Finally, the description of events in Diodorus does not tally with 
the cuneiform record of protracted battles between Antigonus and Seleucus 
between the years 311—308 в.с., known from the Diadochi Chronicle discussed 
above; knowledge of these events is completely lacking in Diodorus if one 
accepts the conventional dating of his account. 

This last difficulty is partially alleviated, however, if one assigns Diodorus, 
XIX.100 to the events of 310-308 B.C., namely, Demetrius’s invasion of 
Babylon as a reflection of the wars recorded in the Diadochi Chronicle. 
According to Diodorus, Demetrius finds Babylon deserted by Seleucus, and 
Seleucus's general ordered an evacuation of the city, ‘ using the river courses 
and canals as defences’ (100.6); Demetrius captured one of the ' citadels' and 
had his soldiers plunder it (100.7). This account accords well with the 
Diadochi Chronicle report of Seleucus's presumed revolt against Antigonus, his 
escape, and the subsequent wars in which Babylonia was plundered by 
Antigonus's armies. 

The sources can likewise be reconciled if one assumes that Diodorus, 
XIX.91-92 (recounting Seleucus's capture of Babylon) refers to the events of 
308/307 в.с., and not 312/311.? The date of 308/307 for Seleucus's final 


"cf. S. Smith, RA, 22, 1925, 195, ın which he cites a letter from W Tarn suggesting the 
possibility of Diodorus's dating being a year too soon. Likewise, К. M Geer notes for Diodorus, 
ХХ.100 that Demetrius's campaign ‘ should, perhaps, be placed ın 311 в C.’ (Loeb Classical Library, 
Vol x, 1944, 1052). 

в The Diadochi Chronicle states that Seleucus was forced to flee (presumably from Babylon), 
that he did not dam the Euphrates, and that he probably allied himself with the Guti (Grayson, 
Chronicles, 117 7-12), which may agree with Diodorus's account of Seleucus's flight from 
Demetrius (Diodorus, XIX.92.5, 100 5), in which Seleucus initially attracted allies from Media, and 
used the Tigris and Euphrates as defences against Demetrius’s army. Nevertheless, Diodorus's 
account is confused, describing both Seleucus’s overwhelming success in capturing Babylon 
juxtaposed with hus flight from Demetrius's army. It is possible that Diodorus was conflating two 
events, namely, Seleucus's initial challenge to Antigonus's hegemony and his later eventual capture 
of Babylon. 

Seleucus's appearance in Babylon in 311 may have been a relatively simple coup The previous 
satrap of Babylon, Pithon, had been appointed by Antigonus ın 316 BC. to replace Seleucus 
(Diodorus XIX.56 4), but Pithon was killed in 312 B.c. at the Battle of Gaza (XIX.85.2), leaving no 
satrap 1n Babylon 

5 There 15 no record in the Diadoch Chronicle of Seleucus's victory, since the tablet records 
events only as far as 309/308 в c. (Alexander IV, year 8), before the outcome of the war was settled 
Evidence for the continuation of the battles during 309/308 вс appears in the final lines of the 
Diadocht Chronicle on the left edge: [... ™A-r]i-is-ki-la-mu' и “érim.meS ™An-ti-gu-nu-su 
а-а. ....] "ne ud 25'[kám x]/x-ku sal-tu, ma igi "énn meš "Srlu-uk-ku [гри-$и.. | 
*. Anskilamu and Antigonus’s troops [went] towards [ — .] ın the 25th' of Abu [..]. they 
[fought] a battle against Seleucus's troops [....]' The * Ariskilamu' mentioned here had been 
appointed by Antigonus as satrap of Babylon in the previous year (Diadochi Chronicle, rev. 28 — 
Grayson, Chronicles 118.30, reading "a'-ri-is-ki-la-mu, courtesy I L Finkel) We would tentatively 
identify Ariskilamu with Arkesilaüs ("Аркєс:Лабс), appointed as satrap of Babylon earlier in 323 
(Diodorus XVIII.3), and perhaps recalled in 311 to replace Pithon 
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conquest of Babylon would conform with Diodorus’s other reference to the 
founding of Seleucia in 307 B.c., which would be only shortly prior to Seleucus’s 
adoption of the royal title in 305, when texts begin to be dated to his reign.” 
This reconstruction assumes that Seleucus’s rise to power post-dated the Treaty 
of 311 B.c., which is why his name was omitted from amongst the signatories.”! 

To accept Diodorus’s account of events in 312-311 B.C., one must assume 
that Demetrius’s defeat at Gaza by Ptolemy and Seleucus in 312 (XIX.80—86) 
weakened Antigonus's position sufficiently to allow Seleucus to capture 
Babylon briefly, before being forced to flee. There are difficulties with this 
scenario: (1) Seleucus was never referred to by Diodorus as stratégos in the 
battle of Gaza, and his official position was ambiguous. (2) The battle of Gaza 
was hardly decisive, since Demetrius drove Ptolemy from Coele-Syria in the 
same year (XIX.93). (3) There is no corroboration of Diodorus's romanticized 
story (XIX.90—92) of Seleucus's triumphant entry into Babylon in 312, since the 
Diadochi Chronicle only states that Seleucus revolted against Antigonus, 
together with the temple administrator of Cuthah, but they did not manage to 
capture the ‘ palace’ (i.e. citadel) and were forced to flee. The precise circum- 
stances surrounding Seleucus’s appointment to the title of stratégos 
(Égal.érin.me&) are unclear. 

Finally, the confusion in Diodorus's account can be further substantiated by 
another cuneiform source, which has not yet been assigned to its correct 
historical context. The text is one section of the so-called * Dynastic Prophecy ’, 
BM 40623 v 9-23, which is assumed by A. K. Grayson, Babylonian historical- 
literary texts, (Toronto, 1975), 24 ff. (given as col. iii), to refer to Alexander the 
Great: 


úérin.meš "“ha-ni-i 1x1 [...] 

zi.me& !x! [x] "x? -tú [...] 
l'érin!m[es-3z . ...... ] 

Thu'-bu-ut-su 1-һаЬ-Ба-1[й Sil-lat-su] 
i-Sal-la-lu ár-ka-nu "[érin.meš-šú] 
ü-kas-sar-ma gis.tukul.mes-sd í[l] 
den-lil tutu u *[marduk .. .] 

da "érin.meS-5% аи [теё-та] 

Su-kup-tu *érin.meš ha-ni-i 'i'-[Sak-kan] 


The troops of the Hani [....] 

will rise up and [.......... ], 

they will loot and plunder 

it. Afterwards he will muster his army 

and raise his weapons. 

Enlil, Šamaš, and [Marduk ..] 

will go with his army, : 

and he will [bring about] the defeat of the Haní troops. 


20 Oelsner, AoF, 1, 1974, 139. 

? This assumes that the title of stratégos carried more political weight than the title of ‘ satrapes °’, 
and that Seleucus only acquired the title of stratégos after the Treaty of 311. Van der Spek, in fact, 
suggests that Seleucus's adoption of the title of general was a reaction to his being excluded from the 
Treaty of 311 (see n. 8 above) 

Seleucus had been appointed as commander of the cavalry in 323 (Diodorus, XVHI 3), and 
satrap of Babyloma (but not including the Upper Satrapies and Mesopotamia) in 320 (ibid , XVIII 
39.5, Grayson, Chronicles, 116: 9). In 316, however, when Antigonus demanded to examine his 
revenues, Seleucus refused and effectively resigned his satrapy by fleeing to Egypt (ibid , XIX.55) 
There is a discrepancy in Diodorus's account of this incident, since elsewhere he records that 
Seleucus had been driven from Babylonia, rather than voluntarily abandoning his position (XIX 5). 
There may be an oblique reference to this event in the Diadochi Chronicle 17-18, which records that 
m 317/316 more Hani (Macedonians) were brought into Babylonia, probably by Antigonus, to 
reinforce the garrisons (Grayson, Chronicles, 116). 
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The text goes on to mention that the victor will collect spoils, while the people 
will rejoice, with their misfortunes now reversed. 

Grayson already noted (ibid., 26) the difficulty of ascribing the passage to 
Alexander the Great, which on one hand seems logical since it follows directly 
upon the demise of Darius III (ibid., 11. 6-8) but, on the other hand, the text 
also appears to imply the defeat of Alexander’s army at the hands of the 
Babylonians. Grayson found no solution to this problem. 

Tt is extremely unlikely that these lines refer in fact to Alexander’s defeat of 
Darius at Gaugamela, an event which is actually referred to in an astronomical 
diary of 331/330 B.c. The reference to booty and plunder in the Dynastic 
Prophecy seems to be inconsistent with Alexander’s behaviour, since the diary 
of 331/330 specifically records an order from Alexander to the people of Sippar 
in which he says, [ana-k]u а-па é.me8-ku-nu ul er-ru-bu ‘that I shall not enter 
your homes’, implying the very opposite of plunder.” 

The greater likelihood is that these lines in the Dynastic Prophey refer rather 
to the two wars between Antigonus and Seleucus, both in 310-308 and 307 B.C.” 
The first few lines of the passage refer to Antigonus's victory in 309 and his 
plundering of Babylon, as attested both in Chronicle 10 and the diary of 309. 
The second section, introduced by the word arkanu ‘ afterwards’, refers to 
Antigonus's defeat by Seleucus, and the mention of the rejoicing of the 
Babylonians and their reversal of fortune accords well with Diodorus's own 
account (XIX.91). This interpretation of the passage not only fits the available 
evidence, but avoids the difficulty raised by Grayson of a defeat of Alexander 
the Great by the Babylonians. 

The fact that Antigonus's army is referred to as Hani is hardly problematic. 
It is true that the astronomical diaries refer specifically to Alexander III as lugal 
šá ta mat Ha-ni-i (325 B.C., Hunger, Diaries, 190), but the same term could as 
easily apply to Antigonus's own army from Asia Minor. The Diadochi 
Chronicle, in fact, refers to Philip’s army as Aa-ni-i, with Antigonus mentioned 
in the same context as his general, which matches the historical record.” It 
therefore appears that—to the author of the Dynastic Prophecy—the wars 
between Antigonus and Seleucus were the most significant events of the era, 
even overshadowing Alexander the Great's defeat of Darius, since Seleucus's 
rise had a more immediate impact on the affairs of Babylon itself.? 


2 Hunger, Diaries, 178 (restoration courtesy I. L. Finkel). The reference to plunder in the 
Dynastic Prophecy (l. 12, hubussu thabbati) corresponds closely to the text of the Diadochi 
Chronicle геу 27 which states that Antigonus's army Aubut“ ай и geri thbut ‘ plundered city and 
steppe’. 

5 The second section in the Dynastic Prophecy (Il. 13—23) could alternatively refer to the defeat 
of Antigonus at Ipsos by the combined forces of the Diadochi, for Seleucus was already preparing 
his army in 302 в.с (Diodorus, XX.113), cf. Hunger, Diaries, 248, rev. 5-6, а diary for 303/302 вс, 
includes the statement that 1 me 13 gun kü-babbar 2 gun Ка gi 54 “ар $4 ma igi'x'[.. ]/é um-ma-nu 
и sila.mes $4 Вағ-ѕір“ [i]t-tar-ru-à (х) [. ..], * 113 talents of silver and 2 talents of gold of Nabi 
before the ..[. from] the craftsmen’s house and streets of Borsippa which they confiscated ....’ 
The reference could be to temple funds being taken to finance the final battle against Antigonus. 
Nevertheless, the point of the Dynastic Prophecy is the restoration of Babylon itself, rather than 
simply the defeat of Antigonus, and 1s likely to be referring to Seleucus’s battle to capture the city 

^ Grayson, Chronicles, 116.17-18, and Tarn and Griffith, op. си., 7. 

25 The omission of Alexander the Great from the Dynastic Prophecy can be understood from the 
point of view of this text, which 1s primarily concerned with those events directly affecting the fate of 
Babylon. Alexander's brief rule was less threatening to Babylon than Antigonus's hegemony, and 
the Babylonian attitude towards Antigonus can also be detected in Hieronymus (apud Diodorus), 
who refers to Antigonus as an arrogant tyrant, cf. J. Hornblower, Hieronymus of Cardia (Oxford, 
1981), 213 f 
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The main sources, therefore, for Seleucus’s early activities are as follows: 


311-310 Diadochi Chronicle, rev. 1-13 
Diodorus, XIX.90 

310-308 Diodorus, XIX.100 
Diadochi Chronicle, rev. 14-42 and left edge 
Dynastic Prophecy, iii (— v), 9-13 
Astronomical diary, — 309 

307 Diodorus, XIX.91-92 
Dynastic Prophecy, iii (= v), 13—23 


J. Hornblower has argued that in his history of Alexander's successors, 
Diodorus omitted some events entirely (such as the wars between Seleucus and 
Antigonus), while elaborating less important events in great detail.” It would 
not be implausible to assume that Diodorus got his dates wrong, and ascribed 
an event from 307 B.c. to 312 в.с., in order to fill up the gaps. Judging from the 
nature of his patchwork history, drawn from accounts of events in disparate 
parts of Alexander's empire, such an error in Diodorus would seem quite 
plausible. 


^* The battle between Demetrius and Seleucus received a passing mention in Plutarch's Lives, 
Demetrius, vii, in which Seleucus was only temporarily expelled by Antigonus from Babylonia, 
later, while Seleucus was fighting in the East, Demetrius invaded Babylonia and plundered it, but 
then withdrew to the coast, leaving Seleucus more strongly entrenched in Babylonia than before. 
This account is even less detailed than Diodorus, and cannot be considered as reliable as the 
cuneiform evidence. 

2 Hieronymus, 97 f. 


THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
STRUCTURE OF MEDIEVAL ARABIC PETITIONS 


By GEOFFREY KHAN 


(PLATES I-IV) 


The composition of medieval Arabic petitions was governed to a large 
extent by formulaic structural patterns and phraseology. A diachronic examin- 
ation of petitions from different periods reveals that the formulaic elements in 
most cases did not remain constant with the passage of time. Over the years 
certain elements of structure or phraseology fell into disuse and new ones were 
introduced. Some elements underwent a progressive change. 

S. M. Stern has described the main elements of the structure of petitions 
from the Fatimid, Ayyübid and Mamlük periods, indicating the ways in which 
these changed from one period to another.! He based his descriptions on a small 
number of extant original documents. D. S. Richards has added to Stern’s 
description of the structure of the petition in the Fatimid period in his analysis 
of an additional document. 

The purpose of the present paper is to provide a supplement to the previous 
publications of Stern and Richards by tracing the development of one formulaic 
element of Fatimid petitions from formulae in petitions of earlier periods and 
by elaborating on certain aspects of the structural description of Fatimid and 
Ayyubid petitions. 

It should be pointed out that the variation and typological development of 
the formulae in extant documents need not in all cases be correlated with 
diachronic development. Variant formulae or the same basic formula at two 
different stages of typological development may occur in two contemporary 
documents. In such cases the status of the addressee of the petition was 
generally the determining factor. 

The earliest surviving Arabic document I am aware of that can be identified 
as a petition is the document from Sogdiana published by У. A. Krackovskaya 
and I. J. Krackovsky.? This was written by the Sogdian ruler Divashtt to the 
Amir al-Jarrah ibn ‘Abdullah in the year 100 a.H./A.D. 718-19. The document 
may be analysed into the following functional components: 

. Invocation (basmala) (1) 

. Address (2-3) 

. Initial Blessing on addressee (3—5) 
. Exposition (6-9) 

. Request (10-14) 

. Motivation (14—15) 

. Final Blessing on addressee (16). 

This corresponds closely to the usual form of Umayyad letters which were 
written in Egypt and preserved in Arabic papyrus collections. The internal 
structure of most of the components appears to be of a formulaic nature. 
Components 1-3 follow the structure attested in letters from the same period.‘ 


MON tA > шоо +з 


!*'Three petitions of the Fatimid period’, Oriens, xv, 1962, 172-209; * Petitions from the 
Ayyübid period’, BSOAS, XXVII, 1, 1964, 1-32; ‘ Petitions from the Mamluk period (notes on the 
Mamlük documents from Sinai)’, BSOAS, XXIX, 2, 1966, 233-76 

2° A Fatimid petition and “ small decree " from ‘Sinai’, Israel Oriental Studies, m, 1973, 140-58. 

3*Le plus ancien document arabe de l'Asie Centrale’, Sogdyiskii Sbornik (Leningrad 1934), 
182212 (Reprinted in I. J. Krachkovsky, Izbrannye Sochineniya, 1, Moscow-Leningrad, 1955, 

vor SAPNC, 14 (commentary). For abbreviations used ın this article see p. 30. 
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The final blessing has a form which is common in early Arabic letters? 
Component 4, the exposition, seems to be essentially free composition, except 
for the introductory phrase ‘amma Ба, which is standard in early Arabic 
letters. The motivation component, which alludes to the justice and mercy ofthe 
addressee, likewise does not have a formulaic structure, as far as can be judged 
from comparison with other extant documents. 

Component 5, the request, is as follows: fa-'in ra'à al-'amir min al-ra’y ’an 
yalktub] ‘ila sulayman ibn bi al-sari fa-yab‘ath bi-him[a 'ilà al-'amir] fa-I-ycf'al 
(‘if the amir should resolve to write to Sulayman ibn Abi al-Sari to send tkem 
both to the amir, let him do so’). 

This is a formulaic structure which is attested with slight variations in other 
early Arabic petitions. It may be analysed thus: 

1. Protasis, the main clause of which has the verb га'й and the supporting 
verbal noun ra’y (‘in га’а al-’amir min al-ra’y ‘an . . .). The content of the request 
is contained in the clause sequence which is the subordinate complement of the 
main clause of the protasis. 

2. Apodosis expressing an instruction for the addressee to execute the 
request which was expressed in the protasis (fa-I-yaf'al). 

There are a number of extant petitions to high dignitaries written on 
papyrus in Egypt. Some of these are to be found among the published corpora 
of documents, e.g. PERF, 615 [ed. Grohmann, FWAP, 186-7] (to the governor 
Abū al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Sulayman, 169-171 A.H./A.D. 786-7), MEF, п, 29 (third 
century A.H.), APEL, 172 (the beginning of a petition to the Caliph al-Mu‘tazz 
billah, 252-5 A.H./A.D. 866-9), SAPNC, 16 (to an amir, third century A.H.). The 
protasis-apodosis type of request formula used in the petition from Sogdiana is 
attested only in unpublished papyrus petitions from Egypt. I have come across 
two such petitions to amirs in the Michaelides Papyrus Collection in Cambridge 
University Library (Michaelides P. 1397 and Michaelides P. A 43). 


Michaelides Р. 1397 
Petition to an amir from an impoverished freedman 
Brown papyrus. 59cm. x 20-6cm. The folds are visible, the interval 
between them being: 1:8 ст. + 2.5cm. + 43cm. + 45cm. + 3-6сш. 
+ 34cm. + 44cm. + 46cm. + 4-5 ст. + 26cm. + 20cm. + 20cm. 
+ 3:5 ст. + 40cm. + 39cm + 29cm. + 4-5 ст. The text is written at right 
angles to the fibres. Verso is blank. 


Text® 22-1 aS АШ „шә 
ais Oli, ci i Я 
edd 

d Us Шы oI gel 

че) E de os al este 
аде (20е py Ја ate alll 
Jis Ji d de обе МА ye al 
ade cul I py 

Le ghey ol «UI ell д, Ob 
whe dati oly ilaro И a ary, 
oU Ый cs АК de Ob Ihe ` 
V ghey ol abl lal лу, 


NP Оо оо ол шот; 


I- pq 


Sef SAPNC, 15 (commentary). А 

éI am grateful to the Syndics of Cambridge University Library for granting me permissior. to 
publish this document and also other documents from the Cambridge University Library maau- 
script collections. 
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уға GU jab ihl & ia 13. 
кый ey lly pill шеей 14. 
ca de gl Gb 42) HU Ut 15. 
ale АИ omy ы yoy alll за 17. 
ое à Jas ЛУ! aul lal 18. 

ol uel Cf ES 3 Ал >| У, 19. 
&2 у 8,2 Vl, ЫЛ л 4) алә 20. 
Le бов Н ally ee 23. 

ELE 222$» poy Sie foro 24. 

er [opel Wile! 26. 


Textual notes 


5. dy: One would expect the plural mawali. The mater lectionis alif has been 
omitted. «Ui =.) (also line 17): For the occurrence in Arabic papyri of ta’ in 
place of га’ marbüta in feminine nouns in the construct state cf. Hopkins, 
SEAG, § 47a. It is attested particularly frequently in the formula Wi =... 

9. For the occurrence of the form |, in place of «b in the Arabic papyri cf. 
Hopkins, SEAG, § 25a, § 78b, i. : 

10. The form 42. may have been intended rather than iaz , the ya’ having 
been omitted by mistake. 

14. The writer switches to addressing the amir in the second person at this 
point. 

16. For the use of scriptio plena to represent the long à in the word dhdlika cf. 
Hopkins, SGEA, $ 11. 

22. “bul seems to be construed аз а nominal form, presumably та”айапиКа. 
Note the occurrence of the conjunction s at end of the line, separated from 
the following word. This scribal practice is attested particularly frequently 
in the early papyri, Grohmann, FWAP, 90. , 

23. g = i». For the meaning cf. К. Dozy, Supplément aux Dictionnaires 
arabes (Leiden-Paris, 1927), 1, 708. 

Translation 

1. In the name of God the merciful and compassionate. 

2. May God cause the amir to prosper, prolong his existence 

3. and extend his life for me.’ 

4. I (hereby) inform the amir, may God preserve him in 

5. health, that I am a freedman of the shaykh, the mercy 

6. of God be upon him. Since the day he freed me—may God 

7. free him from Hell Fire—he was opposed to me regarding my being his 
representative * 

8. and regarding other matters and I testified against him.? 

9. If the amir, may God preserve him, should resolve to give me 

10. some produce and send it to ше ! so that I might avoid a shortage in 


T'The sense of /r which 15 intended here is often expressed in blessings ın other papyri more 


explicitly by the verb 'amta'a, e.g. ‘amta‘an allah bi-tül muddatika (АРКЕ, уп, 31, 1. 2). 


8 It 1s not clear what precisely the writer was referring to by the term al-wakala. 
? Legal proof (Бауута) was frequently equated with testimony (shahada), cf. E. Tyan, Histoire 


de l'organisation judiciaire en pays d'Islam (Leiden, 1960), 237. The use of the verb ‘abdna with the 
sense of ‘ testifying’ 1s also found in other Arabic papyri, e.g SAPNC, 9,1 8 and 10,1 4. 


V Literally; ‘to convey to me that which he would send to me of produce (mughallatan)." 
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11. my family, for I have five children who depend on me—if 

12. the amir should resolve to give me something 

13. for which God will reward him with Paradise, then let him do so. For I 
shall pray 

14. and supplicate for your preservation at the Tomb and the Minbar and at the 
Ka'ba," 

15. since I am making the pilgrimage on foot. 

16. I have set out on foot (to make the pilgrimage) twice, 

17. for God and for your father,? the mercy of God be upon him. 


18. May God preserve the amir, extend his life, 

19. not leave his place empty, crush his enemies, 

20. and join for him the good of this life with that of the Hereafter in His mercy, 
21. and may God guard him from the injustice of the grave. When I alighted 
22. at the place of that ‘Abbas, your purveyor, he 

23. asked from me an excessive price for the fuel of date stones. Every time 
24. a man goes to him he cheats him in a sale. You 

25. should move him to another place. 

26. May God preserve the amir in his mercy. 


This papyrus contains two consecutive petitions by the same writer (Il. 1-17) 
and Il. 18-26). The second one is grafted onto the end of the first. It is the 
structure of the first petition that is of interest for our present inquiry. The 
second petition is composed in a freer style with no formulaic structures apart 
from the opening and closing blessings. 

The first petition can be divided into the following functional components: 
Invocation, initial blessing on addressee, exposition, request, motivation. This 
sequence of components is the same as is attested in the petition from Sogdiana 
except for the absence of the address after the invocation and of the final 
blessing. The final blessing was doubtless removed due to the fact that a second 
petition followed immediately afterwards. The omission of the address com- 
ponent reflects the later date of the Michaelides papyrus. The placement of the 
address of a letter after the basmala was the common practice only in the first 
and second centuries A.H. By the beginning of the third century A.H. the address 
was placed before the basmala or omitted altogether from the text of the latter.'4 
The exceptional cases are usually items of high level official correspondence 
emanating from or addressed to the Chancery of the ruler, e.g. PERF, 763 [ed. 
Grohmann, FWAP, 119] (242/856), an official letter of appointment from the 
heir apparent al-Muntasir billah, who was subsequently to become Caliph), 
APEL, 172 (a petition to the Caliph al-Mu'tazz billah, 252-55/866-9). The lack 
of features of script form which are characteristic in Arabic papyri from the first 
and second centuries A.H., notably in the shape of dal/dhal, sad and 1a’, also 
suggests that the document was written in the third century a.H.'5 

The request component has the same protasis—apodosis structure as is 
attested in the petition from Sogdiana. It consists of a double protasis, each 


''The same expression 15 found in other Arabic papyri eg. Michaelides P. A 568 (bima 
yuthibuhu allah bihi al-janna 'in sha’a allah). 

? Literally ‘I shall pray for preservation for you...as a supplication’. The ‘Tomb’ and the 
* Minbar’ are those of the Prophet ın the Mosque of the Tomb in Medina. These are frequently 
visited by pilgrims in conjunction with the kajj to Mecca. 

З The meaning seems to be that the writer has performed the pilgrimage once for himself and 
once as the representative of the addressee's father. 

4 cf. SAPNC, 14 (commentary). 

5 For an analysis of the features of script which can be used to date Arabic papyri, cf. SAPNC, 
introduction. 
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opening with "in га’ al-'amir ..., followed by the short apodosis fa-l-yaf al. 
Unlike the Sogdiana petition, however, the verb га'й is not supported by the 
verbal noun ra'y. The motivation component (Il. 13-17) contains promises by 
the petitioner to pray for the addressee. This is anticipated in the second 
protasis of the request component by the words ‘an yasilani bimà yuthibuhu allah 
bihi al-janna. 

The second petition to an amir is also datable to the third century A.H. by the 
lack of the address component after the basmala and by the form of its script. 


Michaelides P. A 43 
Petition to an amir concerning the recovery of a debt 
Brown papyrus. 26cm. x 23-5сш. The folds are visible, the interval 
between them being: 3 cm. + 24 cm. + 3:2 ст. + 2-4 ст. + 2-5 ст. + 3:0 ст. 
+ 2-5 ст. + 3-0 ст. + 40cm. Text is written at right angles to the vertical 
fibres. There is some text loss on the left side of the document. 


Text 
[г>] у JI Ul e 
Lo ds o^ gles] tonto „H-I oe plats nel la aUi Sibi 
[ Tes Jo ole!) alt ol pol eel 025 og Kay 
[1.41 1.595 J ая ol о le а 
[RES ery sb АДА ze JS dog ES > 
[Ёз ol JYI 1 д% ө CII ӘЙ GH Mie АЙ WL Ly 
Lis зуе US 3 40 Cyl 3 
[12 ifa] Lly азе oY Sta alll ЛЫ 


москоол: 


Textual notes 

2. MS has diacritics under the ya’ of: s. 

4. MS: өш». The diacritics of the two final уй are written above 
the loop of the letter. The fibres have been pulled apart slightly after the 
ba’ of өл. 

MS: x. 

. МБ: ue; «391. 

. Note the form 1, in place of sb, which was also used in Michaelides P. 1397. 

. MS: Lu... The word is a nominal predicate so the ‘alif tanwin is against 

Classical Arabic usage and is to be regarded as a pseudo-correction. This 

feature is found in other Arabic papyri, cf.Hopkins, SEAG, $ 170a. 

9, The phrase ji 20 ДИ Jibi is apparently a mistake for sY! 401 ЛЫ. Note 
the spelling of 'alif magqsiira with 'alif instead of with ya’ in &\ . This 
orthographic feature is quite common in the Arabic papyri, cf. Hopkins, 
SGEA, § 12. 


оо -10 tA 


Translation 
1. In the name of God the merciful and compassionate. 
2. May God prolong the life of the amir, cause his power to endure, double his 
bounties and make me his ransom for all evil 
3. and adversity. I (hereby) inform the amir, may God make him mighty, that 
Iama man ....[ 
4. regarding a man called al-Hasan ibn Turabi al-Bustabani ' апа... [ ] 


16 For the name Turabi, cf. al-Dhahabi, Kitab al-Mushtabth (ed. P. De Jong, Leiden, 1881), 31; 
Ibn Hajar, Тару” al-muntabih bi-tahrir al-mushtabih (ed. Muhammad al-Bijáwi, revised by 
Muhammad ‘АП al-Najjár, 4 vols., Cairo, 1964-7), 134. The nisba al-Bustabani seems to bea 
contracted form of al-Bustanbani (cf. al-Sam'ànt, al-Ansab (Hydrabad, 1962 ff.), п, p. 221, п. 3), 
deriving from the Persian bustün Бап ‘ keeper of a garden’. 
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5. the right of two years rent, at eight dinars each year. He fixed a term forme 
[ ] 

. and he would pay me my due day after day until this time апа... [ ] 

. furthermore I have proof of this due which I am claiming. If the 'amir 
should resolve [to look] 

. into my case, he will be rewarded and recompensed for it. 

. May God prolong the life of the атг," make him mighty and double the 
bounties (granted) to him. 


мч с 


MO оо 


This document consists of the following functional components: Invocation 
(basmala), initial blessing on addressee, exposition, request, motivation, final 
blessing on addressee. The request component has the form of the formulaic 'in 
га’а protasis, though without the supporting verbal noun ra’y, which is attested 
in the Sogdiana petition. The motivation component is expressed as the 
apodosis. This replaces a short apodosis containing a form of the verb fa ala 
expressing an instruction (fa-l-yaf'al or the like). Thus the request and motiva- 
tion components are compressed into a single conditional syntactic unit. In 
Michaelides P. 1397 it was shown how part of the motivation component 
entered into the protasis—apodosis nexus of the request component in the fcrm 
of a second protasis. 

Another third century papyrus contains two petitions to someone of higaer 
authority than the writer, though not an 'amir: 


Michaelides P. A 767 
Brown papyrus. 16:5cm. x 12cm. The original folds are not all discernible. 
Text on both sides. The beginnings of the lines of the text on the recto are aot 
extant. The text on the recto is written at right angles to the fibres. 


Text 

Resto 
Petition regarding the payment of the maintenance of grooms 
u^ WA JE ois asl Ls 1 Г 
он Ol Ga dels [ 12 
НРА es d а Ч т 4. 
УШУ!) Oba Gas US Је 1..5: 
A US OF fad ele aed fs 1 6. 
Textual Notes 


4. The bottom of the tail of the final ya’ in „A has been obliterated by a /асиға. 

5. MS: 05; „с. Note the form 5 for sl, which occurred in Michaelices 
P. 1397 and Michaelides P. А 43. The ‘alif of the definite article of the wcrd 
al-'ustadh has been omitted by involutio.8 


Translation 
1. [ ] I am only writing this petition ' 
2. [ ] and I inform you, my lord, that the grooms 


п Literally: * prolong your life, amir’, see the textual notes. 

8 For involutio in Arabic documents cf. J. Karabacek, ‘ Die Involutio im arabischen Schoft- 
wesen ', Sitzungsberichte der philosophisch-historischen Klasse der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaft, сххху, Wien, 1896, V. Abhandlung. 

19 In the earlier Middle Ages the term ruq‘a (literally ‘ small piece, scrap ") was used to refer b a 
petition, cf. Stern, Oriens, xv, 1962, 190. By the Mamlük period the term gissa was preferred, cf.-al- 
Qalqashandi, Kitab subh al-'a'shà (14 vols, Cairo, 1903-18), vi, 202 
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3. [ ] ... the most pressing request and I promise them 
4. [ ] I have nothing left to expend on them 
5. [ ] ... which we may expend. If the honourable lord should resolve to 
6. [ which we] might expend on them, let him do so, if God wills. 
Verso 
Petition regarding the supply of fodder for animals 
эй ар к 
доси АЛЫ 2. 
LASY cu o? э» PE 3. 
all 54 2l se 0453 4. 
cu, “05 ы е 3: 
4UI US ol 5 ale Y exe б. 
U АБО 4Ul c ail cea ly ОБ T. 
AU Le Ol fab cile eb Gel 8. 
Stew 1 al Ы 9. 
Textual notes 
2. М8: сањ. 
3. MS: curs oak Ыр. 
4. MS: Яке 045). 
6. MS: ls. 
7. г лай : the fourth form of the verb is used where the first form is the norm in 


Classical Arabic. This linguistic feature is attested in other papyri, cf. 
Nee SEAG § 72. 


со 


Translation 

. In the name of God the merciful and compassionate. 

. May God prolong the life of my lord. 

Our animals are without straw. I came to speak to you 

. but your brother, may God give him strength, was with you 

and it was not possible for me to do so.” I have written 

to my lord to inform him of this, if God wills. 

If my lord, may God give him succour, should resolve to order the 

. provision of straw for them, for they are without straw, let him do so, if God 
wills. 

. May God prolong the life of my Lord. 


сора ол өю 


о 


In these two documents the request component has the form ‘in ra'à sayyidi/ 
al-'ustüdh . . . ап... fa'ala. In both cases the phrase л sha’a allah is added after 
the apodosis. This becomes a common element in several variations of the 
formula in this period and subsequently. Both documents have no motivation 
component after the request component. 

A number of fragmentary third century papyri, which appear to be petitions 
of some kind (the status of the addressee is not clear), also contain a variation of 
the protasis—apodosis request formula. Examples: 

Michaelides P. A 66—fa-'in ra'ayta ‘аа allah Бада’ака 'an ya'dhan lahum 


2 The expression tahayya'a l-fulān in the sense * somebody is able to do something’ 15 quite 
common 1n the papyri, e.g. АВ, p. 1, Il. 8—9 (shay' la yatahayya' Ii ta'tiyatuhu), AB, 19,1 5 (lam 
yatahayya’ It jibayat shay’), AB, p. Pay Il. 11-12 (12 yatahayya' lahu mukhalafatuka), AB, 58, 1.4 (bi- 
ma tahayya' ‘indi), SAPNC, p. 28. v. 5 (fa-’in tahayya' laka) 
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bil-khurüj fa'alta muwaffagan 'in зйа’а allah * If you, may God prolong your life, 
should resolve to permit them to leave, do so (and be) granted success, if God 
wills’. In this variant the motivation component has been reduced to an 
adverbial modifier of the apodosis fa‘alta. This may be regarded as a typologi- 
cally transitional variant between the sequence apodosis + syntactically 
independent motivation component, found in the Sogdiana petition, and the 
complete take-over of the apodosis by the motivation component involving the 
ousting of the fa‘ala verb form as is attested in Michaelides P. A 43 (see above). 
As will be seen from the examples quoted below the word muwaffaqan was one 
of the most commonly used adverbials in this variant of the formula. Note the 
phrase ‘in shà'a allah after the apodosis. 

Michaelides P. A 568 exhibits the same variant of the formula—in ra’ayta 
atàla allah bagà'aka ‘ап [...] fa'alta muwaffagan'in shà'a allah ‘If you, may 
God prolong your life, should resolve to [... ] do so (and be) granted success, if 
God wills’. 

Michaelides P. А 128—fa-’in ra'ayti sayyidati anti ап tuwajjihi 'ilayya Ыта 
tabat bi-hi nafsuki . . . fa'alti mutafaddilatan “т shá'a allah ‘if you, my lady, 
should resolve to send to me what you wish . . . please do so, if God wills’. 

Michaelides P. A 155 has the request component—fa-’in ra'ayta 'a'azzaka 
allah talattafta fi 'amri ‘If you, may God give you strength, should resolve (to 
do so), treat my case with kindness'. Here the content of the request is not 
expressed as a subordinate clause under ra'ayta in the protasis but rather as a 
main clause in the apodosis. 

Michaelides P. A 21—fa-’in ra'ayta 'adàma allah ‘izzaka 'an tataqarrab ’ila 
... [apodosis not extant] ‘if you, may God cause your strength to endure, 
should resolve to approach ...’. 

Variants of the protasis—apodosis request formula are also occasionally 
found in third century papyri which have the status of private letters rather than 
formal petitions to persons of higher authority. Examples: 

Michaelides P. А 398—{’in] ra'ayta bil-mudi ‘ila manzilika 'alladhi 'anà fihi 
lituhaddith wa-tas'al дада nafaqatihi wa-tuwajjih 'Иа "Abi al-Harim?! ’a‘azzaka 
allah fa-tas'al dhalika fa'alta dhalika muthaban "п shà'a allah * [if] you should 
resolve to go to your home, where I am staying, to request the payment of his 
maintenance and send to Abū al-Harim, may God give you strength, and ask 
that—do that (and be) rewarded, if God wills?. The verb of the apodosis is 
modified by an adverbial. Note also that the content of the long protasis is 
resumed by the demonstrative pronoun which occurs as the object of fa'alta in 
the apodosis. 

Michaelides P. A 165—'in ra'ayta 'ayyadaka allah ‘ап tatafaddal bil-juriim 
al-ukhra fa‘alta 'in зра’а allah ‘if you, may God give you support, should 
resolve to kindly provide the other barges, do so, if God wills '. Here the fa’alta 
of the apodosis is not modified by an adverbial. 

Michaelides P. A 894—wa-'in ra'ayta 'azzaka allah ‘ап ta’mur ‘Isa yasbir 'ilà 
yasir gulam min al-Fustat wa-taktub ma'ahu 'ilayhi li-yadfa* 'ilayhi taman al-qurt 
alladhi ‘indahu fa-'inna ‘indahu jumla "їп shá'a allah ‘If you, may God give you 
strength, should resolve, to command ‘ Isa to be patient until a servant leaves al- 
Fustat with whom you may send a letter to him (requesting) him to pay him the 
price of the trefoil which has been debited to his account, for a whole batch has 





? The name eH in the MS could also be read as al-Khuraym, al-Khuzaym or al-Huraym, 
cf. al-Dhanabi, Kitab al-Mushtabth (ed. P. De Jong), 185. al-Dhahabi cites these names without the 
definite article. For the addition of the definite article to names cf. al-Qalgashandi, Subh, vim, 147-8 
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been debited to his account’ 22. The apodosis with the expected fa‘alta has been 
omitted altogether. 

In the conditional type of request opening with 'in ra'ajra'ayta the writer's 
purpose is to elicit the addressee’s resolution (ra’y) to do something. By using a 
conditional syntactic construction, however, the writer does not directly instruct 
the addressee to adopt the decision to perform the desired course of action. 
Instead he presents the instruction as holding only in an irrealis contingent 
situation. | 

In third and fourth century papyrus letters the writer’s instruction for the 
addressee to adopt a resolution (ra’y) to do something is sometimes also 
expressed in a direct, non-contingent manner. This generally takes the form 
ra’yaka fi + verbal noun. It is evidently a brachylogical imperative construction 
in which a verbal form such as ra (imperative of га’а) is understood.” 

Examples: 

AB, 3, Il. 6ff.—fa-ra'yaka аа allah Бадака fi al-tafaddul ‘alayna ft 
tawjihihi ilayña .. . ‘ resolve, may God prolong your life, kindly to send him to 
us...’. ' 

АВ, 12, 1. 11—fa-ra'yaka 'a'azzaka allah fi qira’atihi wa-raddihi "ilayya 
‘resolve, may God give you strength, to read it and return it to me’. 

AB, 44, 1. 13—wa-ra'yaka 'a'azzaka allah bil-kitab bi-khabarika wa-hàlika 
wa-salamatika [. . .] * resolve, may God give you strength, to write (to tell me) 
your news and how you are...’. 

PERF, 768, 1. 14 [ed. Grohmann, FWAP, 169]—wa-ra'yaka fi al-kitab bi- 
khabarika wa-hàlika wa-hawa’ijika tasurruni bi-dhàlika * resolve to write (to tell 
me) your news and how you are and your needs, you would please me by this’. 

APRL, 1, 9, 1. 3—fa-ra'yaka 'adàma allah 'izzaka bil-kitab 'ilayya ‘ resolve, 
may God cause your strength to endure, to write to me’. 

Michaelides P. А 1044—fa-ra'yaka fi al-kitab bi-khabarika wa-halika wa- 
jaza’ika bi-ni'am allah 'alayka wa'innaka tasurruni bi-dhdlika * resolve to write 
(to tell me) your news and how you are and how you have been rewarded with 
the bounties of God, you would please me by this’. 

Michaelides P. А 774—wa-ra’yaka fi al-kitàb 'Иаууа bi-khabarika wa-halika 
wa-'amrika wa-nahyika [. . .] * resolve to write (to tell) me your news and how 
you are and your commands and prohibitions [. . .] '. 

Such constructions in which the writer expresses the instruction to the 
addressee directly in a non-contingent manner were judged to be unsuitable for 
petitions to people of higher authority. 

In the expressions cited above the root r'y in the verbal noun ra’yaka has the 
sense of ‘ to be resolved to do something’, as is the case in the verbal forms of 
the protasis—apodosis constructions and in the nominal form of the formula 'in 
ra'à al-'amir min al-ra’y ‘ап... , which is attested in the Umayyad petition from 
Sogdiana. The nominal phrase ra’yaka, however, also had the sense of * your 
view, opinion? and the construction ra'yaka fi... was used as a brachylogical 
imperative phrase to elicit the opinion of the addressee about something. 
Examples from third and fourth century letters. 

AB, 67—fa-ra’yaka fi dhàlika * (express) your view about that’. 

APRL, vu, 19, 1. 6—fa-ra'yaka ju'iltu fidaka fi dhàlika * (express) your view, 
may I be made your ransom, about that’. 


22 For the use of the word ‘nda with this sense in medieval Arabic accounts cf D Little, А 
catalogue of the Islamic documents from al-Haram as-Sarif in Jerusalem (Beirut, 1984), 361. 

2 cf. al-Qalqashandi, Subk, vi, 302, where the tagdir of ra'yaka ft...1s said to be ra ra'yaka 
fi. Seebelow. 
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Michaelides P. A 4—fa-ra’yaka ‘abgaka allah fi al-'amr ‘ (express) your view, 
may God preserve you, concerning the matter ’, 

Michaelides P. A 27—wa-ra’yaka fi al-'amr ‘ (express) your view concerning 
the matter’. 

Michaelides Р. A 1322—fa-ra’yaka fima 'a'lamtuka ‘ (express) your view 
about what I have told you’. 

Michaelides P. А 742—fa-ra’yaka fi dhálika ‘ (express) your view about 
that’. 

The formula occurs with this meaning in the third century petition to an 
amir SAPNC, 16, 1. 11—fa-ra’yaka fi 'amrinà ‘ (express) your view about our 
case’. 

When used to elicit the opinion of the addressee the construction is 
sometimes followed by a clause containing the verb fa‘ala which has the 
function of an apodosis. In such cases the brachylogical imperative phrase 
ra'yaka fi . . . functions as a protasis. This is in conformity with the employment 
of an imperative clause as an asyndetic protasis, which is permitted in Arabic 
syntax. An example is Michaelides P. A 1335—fa-ra'yaka 'atàla allah baga’aka 
Sima 'a'lamtuka min ‘атг hadha al-rajul fa'alta min dhalika mà yuwaffiquka allah 
bihi 'in shà'a allah ‘ (express) your view, may God prolong your life about what I 
have told you concerning the case of this man, and you would do thereby 
something in which God would grant you success, if God wills". Such an 
apodosis clause is formally very close to apodosis clauses used after protases 
opening with the syndetic conditional ‘in ra'ajra'ayta.... More common, 
however, is the occurrence of the vestige of the apodosis fa'alta muwaffaqan (for 
examples see above) in the form of the adverbial by itself, e.g. АВ, 40, 1. 16—wa- 
ra'yaka fima 'a'lamtuka muwaffaqan * (express) your view about what I have 
told you (and be) granted success’; Michaelides P. А 903—fa-ra’yaka fima 
a'lamtuka muwaffaqan; Michaelides P. A 1034—wa-ra’yaka ји ни fidaka fi al- 
‘amr . .. muwaffaqan ‘ (express) your view, may I be made your ransom, about 
the matter (and be) granted success’; Michaelides P. A 270—wa-ra’yaka fi 
dhalika muwaffaqan; Michaelides Р. А 366—wa-ra’yaka ju'iltu fidaka рта 
katabtu ЫМ ’ilayka muwaffaqan 'in sha’a allah. 

It should be noted that such brachylogical protasis—apodosis constructions 
differ in an important way from conditional constructions opening with "in ra’a/ 
ra'ayta .. .. The latter generally contain a grammatical expression of instruction 
to the addressee in the apodosis (fa‘ala, fa-l-yaf'al, fa‘alta ‘let him do so’ ‘ you 
do so’). In the ra’yaka form of construction the instruction is expressed 
grammatically in the protasis whereas the apodosis expresses the ‘ motivation’ 
for the carrying out of the instruction in the form of a promise of a reward of 
success. In the "in ra’d/ra’ayta constructions the motivation component, if it 
occurs, is generally dependent on the instruction expressed by the verb of the 
apodosis, either in the form of a separate sentence or in the form of a qualifying 
adverbial ('in ra'ayta . . . fa‘alta muwaffaqan). Occasionally the expression of an 
instruction is only an implicature of "in ra’@/ra’ayta constructions and has no 
explicit grammatical expression. In such cases the apodosis is either omitted, as 
in Michaelides P. A 894 (wa-’in ra'ayta 'a'azzaka allah ‘ап ta’mur ‘Isa yasbir ‘ila 
yasir gulam min al-Fustat wa-taktub ma'ahu 'ilayhi liyadfa‘ ’ilayhi taman al-qurt 
alladhi ‘indahu fa’inna ‘indahu jumla ‘п shà'a allah), or the motivation occupies 
the entire apodosis, as in Michaelides Р. A 43 (fa-’in га’а al-’amir 'ап yanzur ft 
'amri fa-'innahu fi dhàlika ma'jur muthaban). 

We may, therefore, classify the types of construction used in the papyri to 
request the ra’y of the addressee according to the syntactic position of the 
grammatical element expressing the instruction to the addressee: 
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1. Instruction expressed in an independent sentence (ra’yaka fi kadha wa- 
каала). 

2. Instruction expressed іп the protasis of a conditional construction 
(ra’yaka fi kadhà wa-kadhà muwaffagan). 

3. Instruction expressed in the apodosis (їп ra'ayta ‘ап taf'al kadhà wa- 
kadha fa'alta). 

4. Instruction is only an implicature, there is no direct grammatical 
expression of it. 

In general only constructions in categories 3 and 4 were considered suitable 
for use in petitions to addressees of higher authority. Those in categories 1 and 2 
were eschewed since the grammatical expression of the instruction was too 
direct and salient. 


Variants of the in ra’a/ra’ayta protasis—apodosis formula were still used in 
the Fatimid period in the request component of petitions, e.g. T-S K25.214 (a 
petition to the amir Тај al-Dawla—fa-’in ra'à 'adama allah muknata- 
hu...musá'adat 'abdihi fi... fa'ala mutafaddilan muthāban ‘if he should 
resolve, may God cause his power to endure, . . . to help his servant in... let him 
please do so (and be rewarded)" Michaelides (charta) А 124 (fa-'in тай 
sayyidund al-’ustadh ‘аа allah bagá'ahu 'an yatafaddal ‘ala dünihi wa-yun'im 
al-nazar li-‘abdihi... fa'ala "п shà'a allah ‘if my honourable lord, may God 
prolong his life, should resolve to be gracious to his underling and look kindly 
on his servant . . . let him do so, if God wills °}; T-S Ar. 42.166 (fa-'in га’а 'adama 
allah ‘izzahu 'an yun'im bi-'injaz wa'dihi . . . fa'ala “т sha'a allah ‘if he should 
resolve, may God make his strength endure, kindly to fulfil his promise . . . let 
him do so, if God wills ’); T-S G2.98 (‘in ra'à mawlaya al-shaykh 'adama allah 
'izzahu ‘ап yutimm 'in'àmahu ‘ala 'abdihi bi-su'àl mawlaya al-qá'id 'ayyadahu 
allah 'an yursil...[the portion of the document which would contain the 
apodosis is not extant] ‘if my lord the shaykh, may God make his strength 
endure, should resolve to complete his kindness to his servant by asking my 
lord the qa’id, may God support him, to send .. ’); T-S Ar. 30.278 [ed. Stern, 
Revue des Études Juives, сххуш, 214-16] (drafts of a petition to the caliph al- 
Mustansir—fa-'in ra'at al-hadra ‘an tatasaddaq ‘ala al-'abid bi-man' тап 
yagharuhum fi ‘adyanihi [sic for 'adyanihim] wa-tamkinihim тїп kanisati- 
him ...'if the Presence should resolve to be charitable to the servants by 
checking those who are coercing them in their religion and grant them power 
over their synagogue . . .’, fa-'in ra'at al-hadra an tatasaddag ‘ala al-‘abid bi-man‘ 
hàdhà al-dustari...‘if the Presence should resolve to be charitable to the 
servants by checking this Dustari’, fa-’in ra'at al-hadra 'an tatagaddaq ‘ald al- 
'abid bi-khurüj al-'amr bil-tasawi baynahum . . .' If the Presence should resolve 
to be charitable to the servants by issuing an ordinance for a settlement to be 
made between them...’ [in each case the construction has no apodosis]). 

In a few extant petitions from the Fatimid period the request component 
expresses the writer's desire for the resolution (ra’y) of the addressee to do 
something by means of a construction which is not attested in the papyri, as far 
as I am aware. The basic form is li-mawlānā al-ra’y al-‘ali (or ‘ali al-ra'y) fi 
кадра wa-kadhd (‘ to my lord belongs the lofty resolution concerning such and 
such a thing ").? This construction is grammatically an assertion. The expres- 
sion of the instruction of the writer to the addressee is only an implicature. 


^ Most Genizah fragments which are cited in this article will be published ın my forthcoming 
book, Arabic documents from the Cairo Genizah. P 

25 According to literary sources a similar construction (wa-li-mawland ‘uluww al-ra’y ff ) was 
used in fourth/tenth century Iraq, see below. One must take into account that none of the earlier 
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Examples: ENA 4020 f. 65 [a draft of a petition, apparently to al-Hakim, ed. 
S. D. Goitein, Jewish Quarterly Review, хім, 1954, 301-2 and M. Gil, Palestine 
during the first Muslim period (Tel Aviv, 1983), п, document no. 312] (wa-li- 
mawlanà salawat allah 'alayhi wa-'alà 'abà'ihi al-tahirin ‘ali al-ra’y fi "ijabat al- 
‘abid ‘ila multamasihim fi man‘ hà'ulà al-qawm alladhi yuhàwilü tasha‘‘uth 
‘ahwal al-'abid ўта tasaddaqat ‘alayhi [sic for ‘alayhim] ЫМ ‘to our lord, the 
blessings of God be upon him and upon his pure ancestors, belongs the lofty 
resolution concerning the granting of the servants’ request to check these people 
who are attempting to cause disturbance to the servants in what һе 2 has 
charitably granted to them’). T-S 10J4.1 [petition to a caliph] (wa-li-mawlana 
salawat allah ‘alayhi wa-'ala ‘ава al-tahirin wa-'abná'ihi al-’akramin al- 
muntajabin al-ra’y al-‘ali fi al-'amr bi-l-wuqif ‘ala khidmat 'abdihi hadhihi wa- 
khurüj al-’amr bi-l-'īdhān 'aliyyan sámiyyan | ] ‘in sha’a allah * to our lord, 
the blessings of God be upon him and upon his pure ancestors and his most 
gracious, noble sons, belongs the lofty resolution concerning the command to 
take cognizance of this service of your servant and the issuing of an ordinance 
for it to be announced far and wide [ ], if God wills °). Other examples of 
this construction which have come to my attention express a request which is 
subsidiary to the main request: T-S Ar. 42.195 [petition to a dignitary] (wa-li- 
mawlaya al-shaykh al-jalil ‘адата allah ‘uluwwahu ‘ali al-ra'y fi ightinam 
ma'ünat 'abdihi їп kana mà yatahassal {їй ‘Gyidan ‘ala 'awnihi—subsidiary to 
the main request ‘ to my lord the glorious shaykh, may God make his exaltation 
endure, belongs the lofty resolution concerning the use of the servants provi- 
sions if what they contain should be of help to him’); T-S 8134.1 (bi-yadihi al- 
ra'y al-'a'là fi al-'in'am ‘alayya fima sa'altuhu fihi wa-fi [ 'ad| ата allah 
‘uluwwahu ‘апт "їп sha’a allah—expansion of the main request expressed earlier 
in the document ' in his hand is the lofty resolution concerning granting me 
favour in what I have requested and in [ ] may God make his exaltation 
endure, from me, if God wills °); ENA 3974.3 [petition to a princess in the reign 
of al-Zahir] (wa-li-mawlatinà al-karima ‘ali al-ra'y fi 'ijabat 'abdihà ўта sa’ala— 
subsidiary request ‘to my gracious mistress belongs the lofty resolution 
concerning the granting of her servant's request’). 

The "in ra’a/ra’ayta protasis—apodosis formula only had a limited distribu- 
tion in the extant Fatimid petitions. It was used in petitions to high dignitaries 
but was apparently considered to be unsuitable for addressing the caliph or 
vizier. This was no doubt due to the fact that it contained grammatical 
expression of the writer's instruction to the addressee, unlike the more aulic 
formula /i-mawland al-ra'y al-‘ali fi kadhà wa-kadhd, in which this was only an 
implicature. The ‘in ra'à construction is used in initial drafts of a petition to al- 
Mustansir in T-S Ar. 30.278, but the apodosis is omitted, and so by this device 
the expression of the writers' wish is no more than an implicature analogously 
to the /i-mawland construction. In later drafts of the same document, which are 
closer to its final form, the formula is replaced by another construction (cf. draft 
no. 6 in T-S Ar. 30.278 and Bodleian MS Heb. b. 18, fol. 21 [ed. Stern, Revue des 
Etudes Juives, сххуш, 220-21.] The other Fatimid petitions cited above which 


extant papyrus petitions written 1n Egypt are addressed to the court of the political ruler, with the 
exception of APEL, 172, to the caliph al-Mu'tazz billah, but only the initial blessing and the address 
of this document have survived. The possibility cannot be excluded, therefore, that an expression 
such as li-mawland al-ra’y al-'ali fi kadhà wa-kadha was used ın petitions written in pre-Fatimid 
Egypt which were addressed to the political ruler. Nevertheless a diachronic development in the use 
of the "т ra'a[ra'ayta construction did occur. As will be shown below, by the Fatimid period the "m 
ra'ajra'ayta formula began to be felt as inappropriate in petitions addressed to people of higher 
authority than the writer. It was gradually dropped ın petitions and replaced by other formulae 
?5i е, the caliph. The feminine form tasaddagat refers to the ‘ caliphal presence’ (al-hadra) 
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contain the protasis—apodosis formula are not addressed to caliphs or ruling 
viziers. Yet it had only a limited distribution even in petitions to Fatimid 
dignitaries below the rank of caliph. 

Despite its more aulic nature the constrution /i-mawlanà al-ra’y al-‘alt fi + 
verbal noun, was also not used extensively as an incipit of the request 
component. We have seen, nevertheless, that it was considered suitable to be 
used in petitions addressed to the caliph. 

In most extant Fatimid petitions the request component is introduced by a 
phrase containing the verb sa’ala, or a semantically related verb, the subject of 
which is the petitioner." This applies also to petitions to dignitaries below the 
rank of ruler.” In this way all form of grammatical expression of instruction to 
the addressee was avoided, thus increasing the aulic nature of the petition. The 
li-mawlana construction did survive, however, in most Fatimid petitions in the 
form of a supportive phrase at the end of the request component. The phrase is 
attested in a number of variant forms, the most common being /i-mawland al- 
ra’y al-'àli ft авайка and lil-mawland ‘ali al-ra'y fi dhálika (‘ to our lord belongs 
the lofty resolution concerning that’), the demonstrative pronoun referring 
back to the content of the preceding request component. Examples: T-S Ar. 42. 
158 [petition to al-Mustansir, ed. Stern, Oriens, xv, 174] (wa-li-mawlanà salla 
allah ‘alayhi ‘ali al-ra’y ft dhalika "п sha’a allah), T-S Ar. 30. 273 [petition to al- 
"Amir, ed. Stern, Oriens, xv, 179] (wa-li-mawland salam allah ‘ala dhikrihi [al- 
ra'y] al-'a'là fi dhalika "п sha’a allah), T-S Ar. 30.245 [the end of a petition to al- 
Mustansir, ed. Stern, Oriens, xv, 203] (wa-li-mawland salawat allah 'alayhi al- 
ra'y al-'ali fi dhàlika 'in shá'a allah), Michaelides (charta) А 169 [petition to al- 
Amir, ed. Khan, to appear in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society] (wa-li- 
mawlana salawat allah ‘alayhi al-ra’y al-‘ali fi dhalika ’in sha’a allah), T-S 
K25.221 [end of a petition to a Fatimid vizier] (wa-li-mawlanà al-wazir al- 
ajall . . . al-ra’y al-‘ali fi dhàlika 'in sha’a allah), T-S Ar. 29.186 [end of a petition 
to a Fatimid vizier] (wa-lil-majlis al-ra'y al-'alt fi dhalika ‘п shà'a allah), T-S 
Ar.39.464 [petition to a Fatimid dignitary] (wa-lahu ‘ali al-ra’y fi dhalika 'in 
sha’a allah), T-S Ar. 39.470 [petition to al-Mustansir] (wa-li-mawlana salawat 
allah ‘alayhi ‘Gli al-ra’y fi dhalika), T-S Ar. 42.194 [petition to a Fatimid 
princess] (wa-li-mawlatina khallada allah mulkahd ‘ай al-ra’y fi [dhalika]), T-S 
13J20.5 [petition to the Fatimid vizier Ibn al-Salar] (wa-lil-majlis al-sami al-ra’y 
al-'üli fi dhalika), 13136.12 [petition to a Fatimid caliph] (wa-lil-’Gra al-sharifa 
al-mu'azzama al-nabawiyya khallada allah тиКара al-ra’y al-‘ali fi dhalika—the 
phrase al-’ara’ al-sharifa refers metonymically to the ruler” ‘to the noble, 
mighty, prophetic resolutions belongs the lofty resolution concerning that’), 
T-S 28.8 [document 1, petition to a Fatimid dignitary] (wa-laha [referring to al- 
hadra) thabata allah majdahà wa-'a'là kalimatahà al-ra’y al-sa‘id al-muwaffaq al- 
rashid fi dhàlika ‘іп shà'a allah * to him, may God establish his glory and exalt his 
word, belongs the happy, successful and rightly-guided resolution concerning 
that, if God wills’), T-S AS 102.90 [end of a Fatimid petition] (wa-li-mawlana 
salawat allah 'alayhi al-ra’y al-'alt fi dhalika ’in sha’a allah), T-S AS 177.187 [end 
of a Fatimid petition] (wa-Ji-mawlàna salawat allah 'alayhi al-ra'y al-'ali fi 
dhálika), T-S AS 182.251 [petition to al-Mustansir] (wa-li-mawland salawat allah 
‘alayhi al-ra'y al-'a'là fi dhalika), T-S AS 206.247 [end of a Fatimid petition] 
([ J al-ra’y а-а fi dhalika). 

27 For examples, cf. the documents published by Stern, in Orens, xv, 174-83. Cf also Khan ‘A 
petition to the Fatimid caliph al-Amir’ (to appear in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society) 

Beg T-S Ar 4.10 [a petition to a Fatimid ga'id] (wa-l-‘abd yas'al ’an...), ENA 3974.3 [a 
petition to a Fatimid princess in the reign of al-Zahir] (wa-'anà 'as'al mawlātanā khallada allah 


mulkahà wathabata 'izzahà at-tawjth lil-qa’id . . .). 
2 cf. Stern, BSOAS, xxvi, 1, 1964, p. 9, n. 24 
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In some petitions from the late Fatimid period an expanded phrase is used, 
e.g. T-S Ar. 51.107 [petition to al-‘Adid’s vizier] (wa-lil-'arà' al-‘aliyya fad. al- 
sumuww wa-l-qudra fi dhalika 'in sha’a allah—read so * * to the exalted resolu- 
tions belongs the honour of exaltation and power concerning that’) and the 
petition from the end of the Fatimid period published by Richards [/s-ael 
Oriental Studies, m, 141-7] (wa-lil-'árà' al-'aliyya fadl al-sumuww fi dhālikc іп 
shá'a allah). Here the phrase al-’Gra’ al-‘Gliyya was used metonymically to refer 
to the ruler, analogously to ai-'arà' al-sharifa in the construction cited above 
from T-S 13J36.12 (wa-lil-'àra al-sharifa al-mu'azzama al-nabawiyya khalEida 
allah mulkaha al-ra’y al-'ali fi dhàlika). Because of an apparent confusion with 
the word ra’y, the latter was omitted when the expression contained the 
additional element fadl al-sumuww, which could serve as the grammat.cal 
subject of the clause. By a further development the phrase al-"arà' al- ‘ууа "vas 
occasionally replaced by a nominal which referred less ambiguously to the 
person of the addressee, e.g. T-S Ar. 39.391 [petition to a Fatimid vizier] (wa-lil- 
majlis al-‘alt fadl al-sumuww wa-l-qud [ra fi] dhàlika ‘and to the lofty =at 
belongs the honour of exaltation and power concerning that "). 

As the foregoing examples indicate, in the Fatimid period it was the ncrm 
for the contents of the request component to be resumed by a demonstrative 
pronoun. A few deviations from this practice, however, are attested. T-S Ar. 
7.38 [petition to al-Zahir] has the phrase wa-li-mawlanà salawat allah ‘alayhi.al- 
ra'y al-‘ali рта sa'ala fihi al-‘abd ‘ to our lord, the blessings of God be upon 
him, belongs the lofty resolution concerning what the servant has asked’. in 
which the content of the request component is referred to in a more explicit 
manner. 

In a small number of extant petitions from the Fatimid period a variant of 
the phrase occurs with no anaphoric element referring back to the request 
segment, e.g. T-S Аг. 11.35 [petition to a Fatimid vizier] (wa-lil-hadra al-‘Glizya 
al-málika al-sayyid|iyya] al-ajalliyya al-'afdaliyya al-juyüshiyya 'adama alah 
'ayyamahu al-ra’y al-'a'là ўта уағаһи ‘to the exalted presence of the most 
glorious and honourable lord, commander of the armies, may God make iis 
days endure, belongs the lofty resolution concerning what he resolves’), T-S AS 
149.39 [petition to a dignitary] wa-lahu ‘ии al-ra'y fimá уагайи ‘to Hm 
belongs the lofty resolution concerning what he resolves ), CUL Or. 1080 J7 
[draft of a petition to al-Mustansir, ed. M. Gil, Palestine during the first Musim 
period (634—1099), Tel-Aviv, 1983, п, 345-6] (wa-li-mawland salawat alah 
‘alayhi ‘ali al-ra'y), T-S Ar. 30.278 [drafts of a petition to al-Mustansir, >d. 
Stern, Revue des Etudes Juives, сххуш, 214-16, drafts 3, 4 and 6] (wa-li- 
mawlànà salawat allah ‘alayhi ‘ali al-ra’y), T-S 13713.19 [petition to a dignitary] 
(wa-lahu ‘адата 'alà'ahu ‘ай al-ra’y). 

The construction survives in petitions from the Ayyubid period. By tais 
time, however, its connexion with the request component has become more 
tenuous. Any anaphoric reference to the content of the request is regula-ly 
omitted. In most cases explicit reference to the addressee of the petition is a_so. 
omitted. A common form of the expression in Ayyubid petitions is the simple 
subject and predicate nexus wa-i-ra'y 'a'là ‘ the resolution is most high’, eg. 
petitions I and II published by Stern (BSOAS, xxvu, 1, 1964, 1-10), also T-S ^r. 
40.84, T-S AS 218.155. A rather harsh conflation of formulae is attested in the 
Ayyubid petition T-S Ar. 40.16 ([wa-li-maw]|lanà al-sultan al-ra’y а). 
Shortened versions of the Fatimid formula wa-lil-’Grda’ al- 'aliyya fadl al-sumuww 


30 Stern left the words undeciphered. The reading wa-/-qudra 1s preferable to the suggestior of 
Richards to read wa-l-fikra (Israel Oriental Studies ш, 1973, 152), cf. al-Qalqashandi, Subh al-A ‘sia, 


VI, 303 cited below. P G 2 2 t 
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fi dhàlika are also attested, e.g. Stern’s petition Ш (BSOAS, xxvu, 1, 1964, 21) 
(wa-lil-'arà' al-'aliyya fadluhà * to the lofty resolutions belong their honour’), 
T-S Ar. 42.94 [petition al-‘Adil] (wa-lil-'arà' al-'aliyya fadlhua), T-S Ar. 42.173 
(wa-lil-'àrà' al-‘Gliyya fad], CUL Or. 1080. 5. 2 ([ ] husn al-'árà' al-'aliyya 
°[...] the boon of the lofty resolutions’). 

Some petitions from the Ayyübid period do not include any expression 
containing a form of the noun ra’y at the end of the request segment, e.g. T-S 
K2.96 [petition to Saladin], T-S 16.102. By the Mamlük period such phrases 
were regularly omitted in petitions. 


The foregoing is the development of the various request formulae containing 
a form of the root r'y which is reflected by the extant documents. A number of 
the variants of the formulae discussed above are mentioned by al-Qalqashandi 
in his Subh al-A ‘sha. His main purpose is to establish the appropriateness of the 
use of various expressions in correspondence according to the status of the 
addressee. In most cases he cites earlier authors. Abū Hilal al-“Askari in his 
Kitab al-Siná'atayn?! states that one must distinguish between an addressee to 
whom one writes fa-’in ra'ayta ‘an taf'al kadhà and опе to whom one writes fa- 
ra'yaka [Subh, vi, 302].? According to the Mawadd al-Bayan of ‘Ali ibn Khalaf, 
which was composed during the reign of the Fatimid caliph al-Mustansir,? the 
construction fa-’in ra'ayta ‘ап taf'al kadhà is used when the addressee is equal in 
status to the writer, whereas fa-ra'yaka is only used when the writer is of 
superior status. The reason for this is said to be that the potential form (tagdir) 
of fa-ra'yaka is the imperative phrase fa-ra ra’yaka [Subh, ibid.]. Гоп Shith, 
writing in the Ayyübid period, gives a list of expressions used at the end of 
missives, graded in descending order according to the status of the addressee: 
wa-lil-’Gra’ al-'aliyya fadl al-sumuww wa-l-qudra п shá'a allah ta'alà,wa-lil-ra'y 
al-sami hukmuhu, wa-l-ra’y 'a'là, wa-l-ra’y muwaffaq/muwaffagan (nominative 
or accusative), wa-ra'yuhu lil-majlis/lil-hadra. The expression fa-'in ra'à 
mawlànà 'an yakiin kadhà wa-kadhà 'amara bihi[fa'ala should not be used in 
place of wa-l-ra’y 'a'là. It is only to be used when addressing somebody of 
inferior status [Subh, vr, 303].4 The phrase wa-li-mawlānā . . . al-ra'y al-‘ali ft 
dhalika is stated to occur in correspondence to the Fatimid caliphs when a 
request is expressed (мт, 522). According to al-Qalqashandi, in his own day the 
expression wa-lil-’ara’ al-‘aliyya тала al-'uluww was used at the end of 
documents (Subh, vi, 303). In another passage (уш, 141—2) concerning the 


?! Abii Hilal al-Hasan b. ‘Abd Allah ibn Sahl al-'Askari (d. 395/1005) studied in Baghdad, Basra 
and Isfahan. His handbook of rhetoric Kitab al-Sina'atayn а-Киара wa-I-Shi'r was composed in 
395/ 1004 (Encylopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., s.v. al-‘Askari) 

2 Elsewhere in his book al-‘Askari cites an їл ra'ayta construction which exhibits the rhetorical 
phenomenon of 'i'tirád (starting one construction, beginning a second in the middle of the first and 
then returning to finish the first) fa-'in ra'ayta 'an tasma' al-'udhr wa-tagbalahu fa-law lam takun 
shawahiduhu wādiha wa-'anwaruhu la^iha la-kàna fi al-haqq ‘ап tahab dhanbi li-jaza't wa-'idhlali h- 
ishfáagt wa-là гата" 'alayya law'a laka wa-raw'a minka fa'alta ‘ If you should resolve to listen to the 
excuse and accept it—and 1f the evidence for it does not shine out clearly you must attribute my fault 
to my grief and my letting you down to my concern and do not think that I have both affection for 
you and fear of you—then do so’ (ed Muhammad 'Amin al-Khanji, Istanbul, 1320/1902-3), 313. А 
similar type of divagation (though shorter) is attested the м ra'a construction of the petitions 
Michaelides P. 1397 and Michaelides Р A 767 verso (see above) 

? An Istanbul manuscript contains a large portion of this work (Süleymaniye, Fatih 4128) In a 
section concerning the solar and lunar calendars the author states that the current year is 437 A.H 
Cf Abdel Hamid Saleh, ‘ Une source de Qalqasandi, Mawadd al-Bayan, et son auteur, “Ай b 
Halaf’, Arabica, xx, 1973, 192—200. 

“Abd ar-Rahim b. ‘Altibn Shith (557-625/1162/3-1228) was secretary of al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa (cf. 
Stern, BSOAS, XXVII, 1, 1964, p. 8, n. 21). al-Qalqashandi quotes from his work Ма'айт al-Kitaba. 
The Passage in question occurs on рр. 49—50 in the edition of О al-Basha, Beirut, 1913. 

33 This occurs, for instance, in reports sent to the Sultan (уш, 54) and also in correspondence to 
high dignitaries (уш, 172). Another related phrase which occurs in high level Mamlük cor- 
respondence is wa-L-ra’y al-‘Gli ’a‘lahu allahu ta‘ala 'a'là (vm, 175). 
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form of private correspondence ('ikhwüniyyat) employed by people of the 
Mashriq (Syria and Iraq) al-Qalqashandi mentions three grades of construction 
with a form of the root r’y to express a request. The highest is wa-li-mawlànà 
‘uluww al-ra’y fi. . . , then comes fa-'in ra'à kadhà wa-kadhd fa'ala and finally fa- 
ra'yaka ft kadhà wa-kadha. For the first two he quotes from the writings of Abi 
Ishaq al-Sabi’ * and for the last from those of Abii al-Faraj al-Babbagha' 7 He 
then cites from the Dhakhira al-kitab of Ibn Hajib al-Nu'man,? who lists a 
series of constructions containing a form of the root r'y used in requests, graded 
in descending order according to the status of the addressee. These are: wa-lil- 
‘ara’ al-'aliyya fadl a-sumuww wa-mazid al-qudra, wa-li-ra'y al-majlis al-fulani 
fadluhu wa-sumuwwuhu, wa-li-ra'y al-hadra al-fulaniyya fadluhu, wa-ra'y hadra 
mawlànà 'asmà, wa-ra'y hadra mawlaya al-‘Gli, wa-ra'yuhu muwaffagan, wa- 
ra’yuhu al-sadid, wa-ra'yuhu al-'arshad. 

Examples of the constructions fa-'in ra'ayta 'an...fa'alta and fa-ra'yaka 
jt...in 'ikhwaniyyát from Tulünid Egypt are adduced in Sub, уш, 166. 

There are a few observations to be made about these statements in the 
literary sources. 

It is interesting to note the diminution in the status of the protasis— 
apodosis construction ‘in ra'a...as a request formula. In the Fatimid period, 
according to “Ай b. Khalaf, it was used when addressing an equal whereas Ibn 
Shith in the Ayyübid period only accepts it as appropriate for addressing an 
inferior. It must be pointed out, however, that the documentary sources cited 
above show that in the Fatimid period the construction was still being used in 
petitions to dignitaries who were of higher status than the writer. Practice 
evidently lagged behind theory. 

The expanded construction wa-lil-’ara’ al- 'aliyya fadl al-sumuww (wa-mazid) 
al-qudra and related expressions are attested in the extant documents from 
Egypt in the late Fatimid period and the Ayyübid period whereas the quotation 
from Ibn Hajib al-Nu'man indicates that they were used in Büyid Iraq in the 
fourth-fifth/tenth-eleventh century. This suggests that the introduction of these 
constructions into Egyptian documents was the result of the influence of 
Eastern scribal practice. In fact, the whole list of expressions given by Ibn Hajib 
is similar to that given by Ibn Shith in the Ayyübid period. There is evidence 
that some of the differences in the structure of Ayyübid decrees from that of 
Fatimid decrees resulted from the adoption of Eastern Chancery practices by 
the Ayyübids.? It seems that some of the typological developments in the 
formulae at the end of petitions written in Egypt in the late Fatimid period and 
in the Ayyubid period were likewise brought about by the adoption of Eastern 
scribal formulae. 

In spite of the proliferation of variants of constructions with a nominal form 
of r'y attested by Ibn Hajib and Ibn Shith the accusative form muwaffagan, 
betraying a protasis—apodosis origin, still survives: wa-l-ra'y muwaffaqan, wa- 
ra'yuhu muwaffaqan. It is clear, however, that this form was interpreted as a 


36 Abii Ishaq Ibrahim b. Hilal b. Ibrahim b. Zahrün al-Harràni al-Sabi’ (313—384/925-994) was 
appointed in 349/960 by the Büyid Mu‘izz al-Dawla as the chief secretary of his Chancery in 
Baghdad and also served in the Chancery of his successor ‘Izz al-Dawla Bakhtiyar. As his name 
indicates, he belonged to the Sabian sect. (Encylopaedia of Islam, lst ed., s.v. al-Sabi’) 

37 Abu al-Faraj ‘Abd al-Wahid b. Nasr al-Babbagha’ ‘the parrot’ (313-397/925-1007) was а 
poet who for part of hus life served the Hamdanid ruler, Sayf al-Dawla. After the death of Sayf 
al-Dawla he moved to Mosul and finally Baghdad where he died (Encylopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., 
s.v. al-Babbagha’) 

33 Ibn Наль ‘Alt b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Ibrahim al-Nu'màn (340-423/951-1031) was а secretary and 
anthologist who lived in Büyid ‘ Iraq (Encylopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., s.v. Ibn Наар). 

3 cf. Stern, ‘Two Ayyubid decrees from Sinai ’, in idem, ed., Documents from Islamic chancertes 
(Oxford, 1965). 15-17, 34-5. 
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predicate of ra’y and not as an adverbial, which was its function in the original 
protasis—apodosis construction (see above). This is shown by the fact that the 
nominative case of the word is permitted in addition to the accusative (Ibn 
Shith) and also by the juxtaposition of the phrase with other subject predicate 
constructions. 


In the Fatimid period an expression of the submission of the writer was 
added to petitions before the exposition component. This takes the form al- 
mamlük yugabbil al-'ard ‘ the slave kisses the ground ’, or syntactic variants of it 
according to the gender and number of the petitioner(s). The phrase became a 
fixed formula and was regularly used in petitions in the Ayyübid and Mamluk 
periods. It also survived into the Ottoman period.” Sometimes the expression is 
repeated in the form al-mamliik (or simply huwa) yujaddid taqbil al-'ard ' the 
slave repeats the kissing of the ground’ before the request component, e.g. the 
petition from St. Catherine's Monastery datable to the late Fatimid period 
published by D. S. Richards (Israel Oriental Studies, ш, 141—2—wa-hum 
yujaddidüna taqbil al-'ard wa-yas'alüna ...) and also T-S Ar. 42.177 (fa-l- 
mamlük yujaddid taqbil al-'ard wa-yas'al . . .), 13136.12 (wa-huwa yujaddid taqbil 
al-'ard wa-yas'al...), T-S NS 300.71 (wa-huwa yujaddid tagbil al-'ard wa- 
yas'al. . .). 

An examination of extant petitions indicates that the formula was not used 
in the first half of the Fatimid period. The earliest petitions containing it are 
addressed to the caliph al-Amir (495-524 A.H./A.D. 1101-1130), in which it 
occurs immediately after the initial blessing or at the very beginning of the 
document if the blessing is omitted (as in drafts for instance), e.g. T-S Ar. 30. 
273 [ed. Stern, Oriens, xv, 179], Michaelides (charta) A 169 [ed. Khan, to appear 
in JRAS], ENA 3974.4, T-S 34.88, T-S NS 306.171, 13. It is also attested in 
reports (mutàla'üt) to al-Amir, e.g. T-S Ar. 38.138 [ed. Stern, Studi orientalistici 
in onore di Giorgio Levi Della Vida, п, Rome, 1956, 532]. T-S 41.107, also the 
report to al-Amir quoted from the chronicle of Ibn al-Ma’mun al-Bata’ihi by al- 
Maqriz, Kitab al-mawá'iz wa-l-’i‘tibar bi-dhikr al-khitat wa-l-'athar (Bulaq 
1270/1853), п, 399—400. In petitions and reports written to caliphs who reigned 
before al-Amir the expression ‘ the slave kisses the ground’ does not occur. A 
number of petitions to al-Mustansir are extant, e.g. T-S Ar. 42.158 [ed. Stern, 
Oriens, xv, 174] (the exposition component is introduced by the phrase ‘abd 
mawlānā salawat allah ‘alayhi yastajir billah ta‘ala dhikruhu wa-bi-'adl al-dawla 
al-nabawiyya ‘ the servant of our Lord, the blessings of God be upon him, seeks 
protection in God, his mention is exalted, and in the justice of the prophetic 
dynasty’), T-S Ar. 30.278 [drafts of a petition, ed. Stern, Revue des Etudes 
Juives, сххуш, 214-16] (the exposition segment opens gad Капй al-‘abid istajaru 
(bi)lah drafts 1-4), Bodleian MS. Heb. b. 18. fol. 21 [drafts of the same 
document ed. Stern, Revue des Etudes Juives, Cxxvm, 220-21] (after the initial 
blessing—kana ‘abid mawland wa-sayyidinà al-’imam al-mustansir billah ‘amir 
al-mu’minin salawat allah ‘alayhi lamma waqa'a al-khalla baynahum . . .* The 
servants of our lord and master the Imam al-Mustansir billah, Commander of 
the Faithful, the blessings of God be upon him—when disturbance arose 
amongst them...’), T-S Ar. 39.470 (after the initial blessing—‘abd mawlana 
salawat allah ‘alayhi yunhi . . .‘ the servant of our lord, the blessings of God be 
upon him, reports...) CUL Ог. 1080 J7 [draft of a petition, ed. M. Gil, 
Palestine during the first Muslim period (634—1099), Tel-Aviv, 1983, п, 345-6] 
(initial blessing omitted, text opens al-‘abid yunhü . . .), T-S AS 182.251 (after the 


л е я Stern, Oriens, ху, 1962, 172-209; BSOAS, xxvii, 1, 1964, 1-32; BSOAS xxix, 2, 1966, 
33-76. 
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initial blessing—al-‘abda tas’al al-marahim wa-tunhi...‘ the servant asks for 
mercy and reports...’) I have come across two reports to al-Zahir, neither of 
which contains the phrase ‘ the slave kisses the ground’ after the initial blessing 
as in the reports to al-Amir: T-S K25.237 (after the blessing— akhir ma 
‘asdarahu al-'abd тт khidmatihi bi-tarikh yawm al-'ahad al-rabi‘ wa-‘ishrin 
[ ] ‘ the last official correspondence that the servant sent was on Sunday, 
the twenty-fourth [ 1”) T-S 12.821 (after the blessing—hadara damin al- 
hamma{m ] ‘ the damin of the bath attended [ ]). The document Fonds 
Rémondon 1 in the Louvre (Paris) contains the beginning of a petition to al- 
Hakim.* The following text is extant after the initial blessing: ‘abd ‘amir al- 
mu'minin salam allah [ ]. This resembles the type of phrase occurring after 
the initial blessing in the petitions to al-Mustansir rather than the fixed 
expression al-mamlük yaqabbil al-'ard found in Fatimid petitions from the time 
of al-Amir.” The beginning of a Fatimid petition without the phrase ‘ the slave 
kisses the ground’ is also preserved in the document T-S K6.98, though the 
name of the caliph to whom it was addressed is not contained in the fragment 
(after the initial blessing the text opens: Капа! al-‘abda qad 'anhat а [ ] 
‘the servant had reported to [ ]). 

In the "Ayyubid and Mamluk period the phrase ‘the slave kisses the 
ground’ was used in letters as well as in petitions and reports (cf. al- 
Qalqashandi, Subh, vi, 339; уп, 90; vim, 171-85, Ibn Nazir al-Jaysh, Kitab 
tathqif at-ta'rif (ed. В. Vesely, Cairo, 1987), 206-8). 

According to al-Qalqashandi (v1, 339-40) the phrase was used in documents 
as a verbal greeting corresponding to the obeisance of prostration (nagalithu min 
al-fi'l ila al-lafz). He states that this form of obeisance was the custom of former 
nations (al-'umam al-kháliyya) but was disapproved of by the Arabs at the 
beginning of the Islamic period. It become customary again, however, when 
‘foreign rulers dominated the lands’ (атта... ghalaba mulük al-'ajam ‘ala al- 
‘aqtar), who ‘ brought with them the practices of the former nations’ (istashabu 
та kana ‘alayhi al-'amr fi al'umam al-kháliyya). The act of prostration and 
kissing the ground as an obeisance to the ruler was a Byzantine and Sasanian 
practice which was taken over by the *Abbasids.? It was practised in Fatimid 
Egypt, presumably on the model of the ‘Abbasid custom. The earliest attes- 
tation of it in Fatimid Egypt I am aware of is a passage in the Raf" al-Isr of Ibn 
Hajar al-‘Asqalani. This author cites al-Musabbihi who states that when the 
judge Malik ibn Sa‘id al-Fariqi was appointed in 398 А.н./А.р. 1008 his 
document of appointment was read out to him in the palace and in the mosque. 
Whenever the name of the caliph al-Hakim occurred in the document the judge 
kissed the ground (gabbala al-’ard).“ In the one extant volume of al-Musab- 
bihrs chronicle Akhbar Misr there are a few passages describing how people 
kissed the ground before the caliph al-Zahir when they came into his presence, 
e.g. wa-hadara al-rasul al-warid min Кһиғаѕап wa-ma'ahu walad lahu saghir fa- 
dakhala wa-qabbala al-turab li-’amir al-mu’minin ‘the messenger from 
Khurasàn arrived with a young boy of his. He entered and kissed the earth (in 
obeisance) to the Commander of the Faithful’; fa-lammà wasala ‘ila hadrat 
‘amir al-mu'minin ‘alayhi al-salam qabbala al-turab thumma qabbala yadahu wa- 

4 Т am grateful to Dr У Ragheb for drawing this document to my attention. 

42 T-S 20.32 contains a draft of a petition to al-Hakim, but it breaks off after the tarjama and 
initial blessing. ENA 4020 f. 65 [ed. S. D. Соцеш, Jewish Quarterly Review, XLIV, 1954, 301-2 and 
M Gil, Palestine during the first Muslim period (Tel Aviv, 1983), п, document no. 312] is a petition to 
a Fatimid caliph which, by its contents, seems to have been written during the reign of al-Hakim, 
but the beginning of the document is not extant. Е 

9 cf. M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, ‘ Notes sur l'histoire de l'organisation judiciaire en pays 


d'Islam '. Revue des Études Islamiques, 1939, 121-2. 
^ Ed. R. Guest, The Governors and Judges of Egypt (London, 1912), 604. 
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waqafa bayna yadayhi * When they came into the presence of the Commander of 
the Faithful, peace be upon him, they kissed the earth, then kissed his hand and 
stood before him.' 5 One must ask the question, therefore, why the expression 
* the slave kisses the ground ° was only introduced into the formulary of Fatimid 
petitions and reports addressed to the caliph in the reign of al-Ámir. The 
chronicle of the vizier Ibn al-Ma'mün al-Bata’iht contains a number of 
references to the obeisance of kissing the ground before the caliph in the time of 
а1-Атїг.® One passage is of particular interest: ijtama'a ’umara’ al-dawla litagbil 
al-'ard bayna yaday al-khalifa al-' Amir ‘ala al-‘Gda allati qarrarahà mustajad- 
datan * The amirs of the state gathered to kiss the ground before the caliph al- 
Amir according to the custom which he had re-established °.“ The implication is 
that the custom had existed previously but had been discontinued or that it had 
not been established as a regular feature of court protocol. al-Amir established 
it as a fixed feature of the ceremonial followed in audiences which he granted to 
his subjects. The introduction of the verbal equivalent of this obeisance in the 
formulary of petitions and reports to the caliph could well have been motivated 
by this development in the court ceremonial. 


A characteristic feature of most petitions and reports to Fatimid caliphs is 
the occurrence of a formulaic initial blessing on the caliph. This generally takes 
the form: salawat allah wa-barakatuhu wa-nawümi zakawatihi wa-'afdal salamihi 
wa-tahiyyatihi ‘ala mawlānā wa-sayyidina al-’imam al-fulani 'amir al-mu’minin 
wa-'alà 'aba'ihi al-tahirin wa-'abnà'ihi al-'akramin ‘ the blessings and benedic- 
tions of God, his increasing benefactions and most excellent salutation and 
greetings upon our lord and master the Imam so and so, Commander of the 
Faithful and upon his pure ancestors and his most noble sons’. If the caliph had 
no sons al-'akramin was replaced by al-muntazarin ‘expected’ (cf. T-S Ar. 
51.107 [ed. Stern, Oriens, xv, 182—3] and al-Qalqashandi Subh, vi, 651-2).* This 
blessing and variants of it are found in many extant Fatimid inscriptions. It was 
also used as a prayer for the Fatimid ruler by Jews in their communal worship.” 

The three Ayyübid petitions published by Stern open directly with the 
formula of submission without an initial blessing on the ruler. This led him to 
believe that the practice of beginning a petition with a blessing was discontinued 
after the abolition of the Fatimid caliphate and of the blessing associated with it 
(BSOAS, xxvn, 1, 1964, 7). The petition to a vizier from the late Fatimid 
period (apparently Saladin) edited by D. S. Richards opens with a blessing upon 
the vizier and not upon the caliph. The form of the blessing on the vizier is 
different from the usual blessing on the Fatimid caliphs (khallada allah ta‘ala 
mulk al-majlis al-sami al-sayyidi al-'ajallt al-juyüsht al-sayft al-nasiri al-kafili al- 
hadi wa-‘adada bihi al-din wa-'amta'a bi-tuli baqàá'ihi ‘amir al-mu’minin wa-’ 
ааата qudratahu wa-’a‘la kalimatahu ‘ may God, exalted is he, perpetuate the 
dominion of the lofty seat, the most excellent lord, commander of the armies, 
sword of Islam, the defender, the protector, the guide and support the faith 

45 Tome quarantieme de la Chronique d'Egypte de Musabbihi, ed. Ayman Fu’ad Sayyid and 
Thierry Bianquis (Cairo, 1978), 29, 37. 

46 Passages de la Chronique d'Égypte d'Ibn al-Ma’mun, ed. Ayman Fu’ad Sayyid (Cairo, 1983), 
: ig 21. 

48 In the blessing of the petition to al-Hakim, Louvre Fonds Rémondon 1, the initial element 
salawat 18 replaced by salam. This is also attested 1n the document T-S AS 180.140, which appears to 
be some kind of prayer for al-Mustansir Е 

*9 cf. $ D. Goitein, ‘Prayers from the Geniza for Fatimid caliphs, the head of the Jerusalem 
Yeshiva, the Jewish community and the local congregation’, Studies т Judaica, Karaitica and 


Islamica presented to Leon Nemoy on his eightieth birthday (Bar-Ilan, 1982), 57 See also the 
preceding note. 
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through him and allow the Commander of the Faithful to enjoy his long life and 
cause his power to endure and exalt his word ’). Richards commented thatthe 
omission of the initial blessing in Ayyubid petitions noted by Stern vas, 
therefore, not necessarily the direct result of the fall of the Fatimid calipha~e.*! 

Examination of unpublished documents indicates that petitions fromthe 
late Fatimid period frequently contained initial blessings on the vizier and that 
the practice of opening a petition with an initial blessing continued after the nd 
of the Fatimid caliphate in the early Ayyubid period. 

From the middle of the Fatimid period onwards the viziers had increasing 
political control and the Fatimid caliphs began to become figureheads. This is 
reflected by the extant Fatimid decrees. Some decrees engrossed in the reigr. of 
al-Hafiz are issued by the vizier, or at least bear his validating motto (‘alamc).” 
Decrees issued during the reign of subsequent caliphs are all in the name cf a 
vizier. The viziers in the late Fatimid period presided at the public audierzes 
held to redress grievances (mazalim) of petitioners. 

As one would expect, therefore, in the last half of the Fatimid perbd, 
petitions began to be addressed directly to the vizier in office rather than to the 
caliph. The earliest extant petition to a Fatimid vizier which has come to пу 
notice is а Genizah fragment addressed to a vizier of al-Hafiz (T-S Msc. 
22.286). This contains an initial blessing on the caliph but the verbal obeisaace 
( the slave kisses the ground °) is addressed to the vizier. The surviving tex: is 
as follows: 


T-S Misc. 22.286 
Paper. 21.3 cm. x 19cm. The verso contains a Hebrew liturgical text. 


Text el o? Jl alll ~ 
AlAs Aa 0 lS 5 ulis IS 29 Ul [се] 
«ла М лі al cp 01 У бм, БУ, de 
Ai рз dI ASL 0.2 Oy SY ally yalli SLI des 
бз pall ela JE (Jd „И eal ор fds ЭИ 
8.28 PII os poll! idl ig! 25У NI 
45» ДШ» А Де Голл Bled (o3 s сла] 


SOLON BG bores 


Translation 

1. In the name of God the merciful and compassionate. 

2. The blessings and benedictions of God, and his increasing benefactions end 
most excellent salutation and greetings 

3. upon our lord and master the Imam al-Háfiz li-Din Шаһ, Commander of 
the Faithful 

4. and upon his pure ancestors and his most noble sons, with a blessmg 
enduring until the day of judgement. 

5. The slave kisses the ground before the lofty, mighty and glorious seat of ће 

6. most exalted lord, al-Afdal, commander of the armies, sword of Islam, ће 
defender, the protector of the judges 

7. [of the Muslims and guide of the 4415 of the believers], may God perpetuate 
the dominion of him who holds it. 


» Israel Oriental Studies, m, 141. 

3 ibid., 151. 

525. М. Stern, Fatimid Decrees (London, 1964), nos. 5 and 6. 

33 сЕ, Stern, Oriens, xv, 206 ff. 

5T have identified two other Genizah fragments of petitions opening with a blessing on al-Hzfiz 
(T-S AS 150.195 and AS 184 198), but these do not preserve enough text of the original documenr to 
allow one to establish who the addressee was. 
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The name of the vizier is not mentioned in the extant text. The string of 
titles, in nisba form, correspond for the most part to those given originally to 
Badr al-Jamali and bestowed with small variations upon subsequent Fatimid 
viziers: al-sayyidi al-’ajalli = al-sayyid al-’ajall, al-juyushi = ‘amir al-juyüsh, al- 
sayft = sayf al’islam, al-nasirt = nàsir al-'ánam.? The laqab al- 'afdal was first 
given to the son of Badr, Shahanshah, and was part of the titulature of several 
subsequent Fatimid viziers. al-Hafiz had three viziers: the general Yànis (for 
nine months in 526 А.Н./А.р. 1132), Bahram (529-531 A.H./A.D. 1135-7) and 
Ridwan (531-3 A.H./A.D. 1137-9).55 It is likely that the vizier addressed in the 
petition was Ridwan ibn Walakhshi. The titles correspond exactly to those 
which were given to him by al-Hafiz in a document recorded by al-Qalqashandi 
(Subh, уш, 345) al-sayyid al-'ajall al-’afdal 'amir al-juyush sayf al-’islam паз al- 
'ünàm Кай qudat al-muslimin wa-hadi du'àt al-mu'minin. The title of Bahram 
attested in no. 5 of Stern’s corpus of Fatimid decrees is as follows: al-sayyid al- 
'ajall 'amir al-juyüsh sayf al-'islam nasir al-'imam ghiyath al-'ànàm. The phrases 
Ка qudat al-muslimin wa-hadi диді al-mu'minin are omitted from his 
titulature, probably because he was a Christian. The titulature of the ephemeral 
Үапіѕ was no doubt similar.” 

The initial blessing on the caliph in petitions to viziers soon began to be 
dispensed with and replaced by a blessing on the vizier himself. This is the case 
in T-S K1.150 which begins as follows: khallada allah ta‘ala mulk al-majlis al- 
‘ай [as]-sayyidi [al-’ajallt ] al-nasiri al-kGfili al-hadi wa-‘adada bihi al-din 
wa-'amta'a bi-tuli baqa'ihi ‘ати al-mu’minin ’adama qudratahu  wa-'a'là 
sha’nahu wa-kalimatahu al-mamlük yuqabbil al-'ard wa-yunhi . . . The petitioner 
mentions in the subsequent exposition that he has just returned from service in 
Ascalon (thaghr ‘Asqalan). This gives us a terminus ante quem for the date of the 
document since Ascalon was captured by the Crusaders in 548 A.H./A.D. 1153. It 
was probably addressed to Ibn al-Salar, the vizier of al-Zafir from 544 A.H./A.D. 
1149 to 548 A.H./A.D. 1153. The first vizier of al-Zafir, Ibn Masal, was driven out 
by Ibn al-Salàr after being in office for only a few weeks.? T-S Ar. 39.391 isa 
petition to a Fatimid vizier which contains an initial blessing on the addressee. 
The top of the document is not extant. The surviving text begins: al-'afdali al- 
sayfi al-nàsiri al-kafil bi-qudàt al-muslim[in wa-I-hadi] li-du'at а-ти тіпт 'adada 
“Шаһ bihi al-din wa-’amta‘a bi-til [Бава ‘amir al-mu’minin| wa-'adama 
qudratahu wa-'a'là kalimatahu al-mamlik yugabbil al- ‘ard....The vizier in 
question was probably al-‘Abbas, the successor of Ibn al-Salar to the vizierate. 
His titulature included the laqab al-'afdal and was the same as that of al-Hafiz's 
vizier Ridwan ibn Walakhshi, i.e. al-sayyid al’ajall al-'afdal ‘amir al-juyüsh sayf 
al-’islam nàsir al-’imam kafil qudat al-muslimin wa-hadi du'àt al-mu'minin.? The 
laqab of Ibn al-Salàr was al-‘adil.© The laqab al-'afdal did not occur in the 
titulature of the subsequent Fatimid viziers. 

The practice of opening a petition to the vizier with a blessing on the 


55 For the full title of Badr al-Jamali, cf al-Maarizi, Khitat п, 442, М Gaston Wiet, Matériaux 
pour un Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum, Première partie Egypte. Tome deuxiéme—Egypte 
[Mémoires publiés par les membres de l'Institut Frangais d'Archéologie Orientale du Сапе, vol. 11] 
(Cairo, 1930), 147 ff. 

56 Ibn Muyassar, Akhbar Migr (ed. M. Н Masse, Cairo, 1919), 75-82; Ibn Zafir, Akhbar al-duwal 
al-mungati'a (ed A Ferré, Cairo, 1972), 98-99. 

57 Al-Maqrizi, Khitaf п, 16 records hus title as ‘amir al-juyüsh sayf al-'islam, Cf also Ibn 
Muyassar, ed. Massé, 75 and Ibn al-Qalanisi, Dhayl Tā īkh Dimashg (ed Н.Е Amedroz, Leyden, 
1908), 229, where he is described as ‘amir al-juyüsh А 

5 Tbn Muyassar, 89 ff , Ibn Zafir, 102 ff The Genizah has preserved drafts of another petition to 
Ibn al-Salar (T-S 13J20.5—4n Hebrew script), one of which contains the date 545/1150 The opening 
formulae, however, are omitted. They were no doubt added m the final version of the document. 

9 cf. Stern, Fatimid decrees, по. 7 

9 cf. Al-Qalqashandi, Subh x, 421 (al-sayyid al-'ajall al- ‘adil ‘amir al-Juyüsh), Ibn al-Muyassar, 89 
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reigning caliph surfaces again in T-S Ar. 51.107 [ed. Stern, Oriens, xv, 182-183], 
which begins with a blessing on the last Fatimid caliph al- ‘Adid but 1s addressed 
to his vizier, most likely Ruzzik ibn Tala’i‘ (556-8 A.H./A.D. 1161-2). The petition 
from St. Catherine's Monastery published by Richards (Israel Oriental Studies, 
ш, 141) opens with a blessing on the vizier to whom it is addressed. The blessing 
and titulature are of the familiar type in the late Fatimid period. The only clue 
to the identity of the vizier is his ‘alama on the verso (al-hamd lillah wa-bihi 
tawfiqi), which is that used by Saladin.*! We also have two Genizah fragments of 
the beginning of petitions addressed to Fatimid viziers some time in the late 
Fatimid period but due to the standard form of the titulature and the absence of 
any indications of date in the extant portion of the document, it is impossible to 
establish the identity of the addressee. One opens with a blessing on the vizier 
(CUL Or. 1080.15.77): khallada allah ta'alà mulk al-majlis al-sāmī al-'alt al- 
sayyid: al-'ajalli al-juyüshi al-sayft а-пазит al-kafili al-hādī wa-'adada bihi al-din 
wa-'amta'a bi-tüli baga'ihi ‘amir al-mu'minin wa-’adama qudratahu wa-'a'là 
kalimatahu al-mamlük yuqabbil al-'ard wa-yunhi...8 The other opens with a 
blessing on the caliph (T-S AS 184.156): mawland wa-sayyid [та ] wa- 
'abná'ihi al-'akramin [ ] ai-majlis al-sami al-sayyid [i ] al-kafili al- 
hadi 'adada | ]. 

The practice of opening a petition with a blessing on the addressee continued 
into the Ayyübid period. The Genizah has preserved a petition to Saladin after 
he had abolished the Fatimid caliphate and had become an independent ruler 
(T-S K2.96). It opens with a blessing which is similar in format to the initial 
blessings on viziers in petitions from the late Fatimid period: khallada allah 
ta'alà mulk al-majlis al-'ali al-sami al-sayyidi al-ajalli al-malik al-nagir jami' 
kalimat al-’iman дат! 'abadat al-sulban salah al-dunyà wa-l-din sultan al-’islam 
wa-l-muslimin muhyt dawlat 'amir al-mu'minin wa-'adama qudratahu wa-'a'là 
kalimatahu al-mamlük yagabbil al-’ard wa-yunhi .. .* may God, exalted is he, 
perpetuate the dominion of the lofty seat of the most glorious lord, al-Malik al- 
Мазїг, the uniter of the word of the faith, the vanquisher of the slaves of the 
crosses, Salah al-Dunya wa-l-Din, ruler of Islam and the Muslims, reviver of the 
government of the Commander of the Faithful, and may God cause his power 
to endure and exalt his word. The slave kisses the ground and reports...’ A 
petition to al-‘Adil (T-S H15.62) also opens with a blessing. The first line of the 
blessing is not extant. The surviving text begins: al-‘Gdili al-muzaffari | 
sultan] juyüsh al-muslimin wa-'adama qudratahu wa-'a'là ka|limatahu] al-mamlük 
yuqabbil al-'ard 'amamahu wa-yunhi . . „6% 

Some petitions to al-‘Adil do not have an initial blessing but rather place the 
titulature of the addressee as a locative complement after the formula * the slave 
kisses the ground’. This is the case, for instance, in document no. 1 of Stern's 
article ‘ Petitions from the Ayyübid period’ (al-mamálik . . . yugabbilüna al-'ard 
bi-I-maqam al-'ali al-mawlawi al-maliki al-sultàni al-'adili . . . wa-yunhüna . . .). 
Another example is T-S Ar. 42.94 ({al-mamluk yugabbi]l al-’ard bayn yaday al- 


61 Richards, ibid., 157. 

® Not only was the titulature of the viziers m the second half of the Fatimid period fixed on the 
model of that of Badr al-Jamàli but also the blessing ‘adada bihi al-dm wa-'amta'a bi-tüh Бада 
‘amir а-ти’титт wa-'adama qudratahu wa-'a'là kalimatahu, which is found in Badr's Inscriptions, 
cf M Von Berchem, Matériaux pour un Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum, Premiére partie, Égypte 
[Mémoires publiés par les membres de la mission Archéologique Frangaise au Caire, vol xix] (Paris 
1903), nos. 32, 33, 38, 39. For its occurrence in the inscriptions of subsequent viziers cf. Matériaux 1, 
nos 40 (al-Ma'mün) [= Matériaux 1, п, no. 586], 41 (al-Ma'mün) [= Matériaux 1, и, no. 587], 46 
(Tala), 523 (Tala^i), 545 (al-Ma'mün) - 

6 These titles also occur in Saladin’s inscriptions, cf G Wiet, 
Syria, 1922, 315 
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таза al-sayyid al-’ajall...[ ]...аРйитат nasir al-'islam ghiyath al- 
'апат ] sultan juyiish al-muslimin khallada allah mulkahu wa- 
yunhi . . . ‘ [the slave kisse]s the ground before the most glorious lord [ ] the 


heroic, the helper of Islam, the succour of man[kind], sultan of the armies of 
Muslims, may God perpetuate his dominion, and reports...).© In extant 
petitions to subsequent Ayyübid rulers and in those to Mamluk rulers the initial 
blessing is regularly omitted. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


AB = Dietrich, А Arabische Briefe aus der Papyrussamlung der Hamburger Staats- und Univer- 
suats-Bibliothek, Veróffentlichungen aus der Hamburger Staats- und Universitäts Biblio- 
thek, Bd. 5, Hamburg, 1955. А 

APEL = Grohmann, A., Arabic papyrt in the Egyptian Library, 6 vols Cairo, 1934-74 

APRL = Margohouth, D. S., Catalogue of Arabic papyri in the John Rylands Library, Manchester, 
Manchester, 1933 (many readings corrected by Grohmann, ‘ Neue Beitráge zur arabischen 
Papyrologie’). 

CUL = Cambridge University Library. 

ENA = Elkan Nathan Adler collection, the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, New York 

FWAP = Grohmann, A., From the world of Arabic papyri, Cairo, 1952 

MEF = Ragib, Y., Marchands d'étoffe du Fayyoum au Ш°{їх° Siècle, d'après leurs archives (actes et 
lettres), 2 vols., Suppléments aux Annales Islamologiques, Cahiers 2, 5, Cairo, 1982-85 

PERF = Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, Еййгег durch die Ausstellung, Wien, 1894 [Arabic documents 

- described by J. Karabacek]. 

SAPNC = Khan, G , Selected Arabic papyri from the Nour collection (in press). 

SGEA = Hopkins, $ A., Studies in the grammar of Early Arabic. based upon papyri datable to before 
300 A.H./A.D 912, London Onental Series, vol 37, Oxford, 1984 

T-S = Taylor-Schechter Genizah collection, Cambridge University Library. 


55 For these titles see the references in the preceding note. 


THE RACECOURSES AT SAMARRA’ 


By ALASTAIR NORTHEDGE 


(PLATES I—IV) 


At Samarra’ there are the remains of a number of ‘Abbasid walled tracks 
which appear to be racecourses. Ernst Herzfeld found one track in the course of 
the German expedition of 1911—13 to the ‘Abbasid capital at Samarra’, and the 
outline of two more became known from a series of maps of the Samarra’ 
district made by the Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force in 1917. Herzfeld 
published his first brief discussion of these courses in 1948 in his Geschichte der 
Stadt Samarra’, and a further description was published posthumously in his 
Persian empire in 1968.1 At about the same time in 1948, a fairly extensive 
discussion was published by Ahmad Süsa in his Rayy Samarra’, though without 
much illustration.” Susa enumerated five courses, but it has proved necessary to 
exclude two, for they seem not to have been for racing. One further course has 
been added here, not identified before. 

This archaeological material from Samarra’ is worth reviewing and publish- 
ing in more detail, for it is possible to derive some interesting information about 
the sport of racing by a detailed description of the evidence, even without 
excavations. In particular, the archaeological evidence if properly handled is 
capable of providing information independent of the literary tradition. In order 
to provide a broad view of what is known about racing in the Early Islamic 
period, the archaeological evidence from Samarra’, at present unique in the 
Islamic world, will be looked at first and then the perspective will be reversed, 
and the literary evidence will be examined. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE 


The courses may be summarized as follows (see fig. 1 for location): 


— 


а parachute-shaped out-and-back course extending south from Tell al-‘Aliq. 

2. a bottle-shaped out-and-back course running east from the site of the Dar 
al-Khilafa (Jawsaq al-Khagàni).? 

3. a cloverleaf-shaped circuit located south-east of the Dar al-Khilafa. 

4. a linear avenue aligned approximately north-south, underlying parts of the 

Turkish cantonments at al-Karkh (now called Shaikh Walr)^ and al- 

Mutawakkil’s Ja'fariyya, also called al-Mutawakkiliyya.? 


! Herzfeld (1948: 130—1); Herzfeld (1968: 21—2). 

?Süsa (1948: I, 116-22) See also Alüst (1964), Samarra'i (1968) 

? In Creswell and Herzfeld the main palace of the Caliphs lying to the north of the modern town 
of Samarra’ is called the Jawsaq al-K hagan. In Iraq this site is called the Qasr al-Khalifa, Dar al- 
Khalifa or Bait al-Khalifa, connected probably with the ‘Abbasid names Dar al-K hilafa and Dar al- 
‘Amma. This latter building was the one in which the Caliph sat in audience. It was Herzfeld who 
identified the main palace complex with the Jawsaq. But 1t has recently been suggested that the Dar 
al-‘Amma and the Jawsaq were different buildings (A А. N ‘Ani, ‘ Istadrikat tarikhiyya li-mawaqu' 
athariyya Ш’, Sumer, 39, 1983, 261—6 (Ar. Sect )). If that is so, then the main palace complex should 
be identified with the Dar al-‘Amma, not the Jawsaq, for it is a version of that name that has 
survived in the popular tradition; here the relatively neutral expression ‘ Dar al-Khilafa’ will be 
used. 

^ Northedge (1987). 

‘The term *cantonment' will be widely used ш this article It represents at Samarra’ the 
archaeological evidence of division of settlement in the city into areas, each with one or more 
palaces, grid of streets with houses, and other features (see Northedge, 1988). Although not 
identical, the term represents the archaeological equivalent of the Arabic ага, pl gata'i, land 
allotments given by the Caliph. А 
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Fic. 1. The main site area of Samarra’, showing locations of courses. 


Three of the courses identified by Ahmad Süsa, numbered 2, 3 and 4, are the 
first three discussed here. However, there seems to be insufficient reason to 
admit the remaining two: 
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1. Süsa's first course is а rectangular maidan at the east end of Dar al-Khilafa 
(fig. 6). This maidàn is usually thought to be a polo ground. 

2. For his fifth course, he suggests that the artificial mound of Tell al-Banat, 
located south-east of al-Daur, and north of the Nahr al-Rasasi, is the site of 
a further course (to the north of, and not included within the area of fig. 1). 
The basis of the suggestion is that Tell al-Banat is very similar in appearance 
to Tell al-‘Aliq, the viewing mound of our first course. There is no evidence 
of an actual track at Tell al-Banat, and Заза argues that the course was 
unfinished. However, it is within the bounds of possibility that a viewing 
mound could have been intended for another form of entertainment, in this 
case a game reserve, which appears to have existed Шеге. 


Until very recently the trace of these courses was extremely well-preserved, 
marked by low mud mounds, probably remnants of low pisé walls (Ar. tau/). 
This survival may be attributed to the relatively slight degree of later settlement 
on the steppe-like left bank of the Tigris. By reason of the extremely flat 
character of much of the landscape at Samarra’, and the large dimensions, these 
courses are most easily traceable from vertical air photographs and from maps 
which are themselves drawn from air photography.’ 


Course 1% 

The first racecourse (figs. 2—4; pls. I(a)-(b)) is divided into three components: 
(1) a parachute-shaped course, (2) the artificial mound of Tell al-‘Aliq, and (3) a 
triangular enclosure and building to the north at al-Madrasa. 


1. The course: on the south side of Tell al-‘Aliq a walled track runs out and back 
in a shape resembling an open parachute in a southerly direction, parallel to the 
urban area of the ‘Abbasid city. The track is 80 m. wide, and marked by low 
mounds representing the remains of low walls of tauf. These walls could not 
originally have been more than about one metre high, and could have been less. 
Any racing would not have been easily visible had they been higher.? 

The course stretches for a distance of 4,950 m. to the south (fig. 2). The 
curve at the southern end lies to the east of the medieval city (fig. 9); the western 
part of the curve and the southern part of the west straight have disappeared 
entirely. If one reconstructs the disappeared section as symmetrical, and takes 
the centre line as the base of measurement, the total length is about 10,577 m. 

The start of the course is inset into the circular space around Tell а1-‘Апа 
(fig. 3), and is marked by a three-sided arrangement of raised mounds. 


€ There is archaeological evidence of a game reserve around Tell al-Banat, and it is hoped that'it 
can be dealt with in a future article. 

7 These photographic sources are: 1. 1917 Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force photomosaic, 
held by the Royal Geographical Society, shelfmark Iraq S/S8. 2. 1928 Three strips of the east bank, 
RAF, scale c. 1.8,500. Institute of Archaeology, London. Roll nos. AP 1353-5 Published by 
Herzfeld 1948: Luftbildaufnahme I-V (pl. I(a).) 3. 1953 Aerofilms Ltd Neg. nos. C14177 and 
C14179 (pls. II and IV). The map resources are: 1. 1917 Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force 6" to 
the mile sheet nos. TC 109-112, copies held in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, under shelfmark 
D19:12(3). 2. 1984 Samarra’ survey 1:4,000, 22 sheets of the city area, prepared by the author 

* The Tell al-‘Aliq course 1s catalogued as Y4. The author is cataloguing the buildings and other 
archaeological features of Затагга’. The area of the city was divided into 26 lettered areas, called 
sites, and the buildings and other features were numbered sequentially within each site. In Süsa 
(1948: 1, 116), our Course 2 1s called the first course. The Tell al-'Aliq course 1s placed first here 
because ıt 1s stratigraphically the earliest. 

° The use of a pisé wall for edging the track is paralleled on the Darb Zubaida (Rashid, 1979: 
143). The pilgrim road was built up by al-Mahdi and Harun al-Rashid at the end of the second/ 
eighth century, and the beginning of the third/ninth century. Within Saud: Arabia, long stretches of 
the road survive with a low stone wall and longitudinal drainage channels on each side of the road 
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al-Madrasa 


Tell al-Allg 





0 1000 m 


Fic. 2. Course 1: The Tell al-‘Aliq course 


2. Tell al-‘Alig: (Provender Hill). This is a prominent artificial mound, conical 
in shape, standing 21:6 m. above the surrounding plain, with a flat top 32 m. 
across (fig. 3; pl. Y(a)-(5b)). The diameter of the base is roughly 130 m. 

In 1913 Herzfeld excavated a 9-roomed pavilion 18 m. square on the top of 
the mound, and found the remains of stuccoes and wall paintings; however, 
there are no remains of excavated structures to be seen on the top today, and 


0 Catalogue no. Y2 (Grid ref. E398500 13789400). Herzfeld (1948 130-1); Заза (1948: 1, 
118-20); Аша (1964), Ѕатаггал (1968: 1, 152-5). The grid references are absolute references to the 
new Iraq Grid, surveyed in 1979. This differs from the old Iraq Grid by some 2-400 m. in the region 
of Samarra’. The measurement is in metres from a false origin to the south-west of Iraq, based upon 
a 500,000 easting passing through Baghdad. 
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Fic. 3. Tell al-'Aliq and the start of Course 1. 


they were probably destroyed when the Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force 
built a watch-post there in 1917.'' Herzfeld’s work indicates that the mound was 
intended to be a viewing platform for the races. 

At the base there is a circular moat varying today between 25 and 40 m. in 
width and 8 m. deep. The moat was intended to be filled with water, for the line 
of a (subterranean) дапа! approaches from the north-west and links with the 
main water supply, a double line of gandts which offtake from the Tigris above 
Daur.” A second qanát, running west/south-west from the area of the tell back 
towards the city, appears to be a drain to maintain water flow. Outside the moat 
there is a concentric space which varies between 88 and 104 m. in width, and this 


" Herzfeld (1914: 204). Herzfeld Archive drawing D-1090 in the Freer Gallery, Washington. 

2 The expression used today in Iraq for a subterranean water channel, called а дала! ın Iran, and 
falaj in ‘Uman, is kehriz (e.g Siisa, 1948: passim). The term used in the third/ninth century was 
qanát in 256/870 Abū Nasr Muhammad b. Bugha was thrown into bi'r min abar al-qanát ‘ one of 
the wells of the ganat', at Samarra’ (al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje et al.: ш, 1819). Qanát ıs used here 
because it 1s the term most familiar to English-speaking readers, though not presently used in Iraq. 
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Fic. 4. Sketch plan of the building at al-Madrasa. 


is walled; the wall is overlaid in places on the west side with a raised mound up 
to 12 m. wide, some of whose material appears to be spoil from the excavation 
of the qanàts. It seems likely that the circular space was simply intended to keep 
the public at a distance from the Caliph seated in his pavilion on top of the 
mound. 

There is a ramp crossing the moat on the north side of the mound. It leads 
up from the westerly of two wedge-shaped walled areas in the outer circle, and 
in this same wedge there is a small gate leading in from the triangular enclosure. 


3. The triangular enclosure and al- Madrasa: the building at al-Madrasa (fig. 4) 
is a slightly irregular group of courtyards, 116 x 118 m. There appears to bea 
central courtyard 18 m. square with a group of reception rooms on the north 
side, and five further courtyards with rooms. The plan is clearly that of a small 
palace, and Süsa suggested that the building was a rest-house for the Caliph.” 

A cross-country wall links Tell al-‘Aliq with the main city in the area of the 
palace in the cantonment to the north of the Dar al-Khilafa (X 1 in fig. 2). A 
second such wall links the tell with al-Madrasa. From al-Madrasa a further wall 
links back to the cantonment. 

The enclosure formed by the triangle of walls can be proven, in part, to be 
contemporary with the construction of the mound. The east wall of the 
enclosure, leading to al-Madrasa, is a precise linear continuation of the ramp of 
Tell al-‘Aliq. The most obvious use for the triangular-shaped enclosure would 
be to provide a secure, enclosed route for the passage of the Caliph from the city 
to both al-Madrasa and Tell al-'Aliq, for there is an exit to the palace at X 1, in 
addition to exits to the former two structures. 


3 Süsa (1948: 1, 120). 
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Discussion 

Some early Western visitors identified the mound of Tell al-‘Aliq as the 
tomb of the Roman emperor Julian the Apostate, who was killed in battle 
south-east of Samarra’ in д.р. 364,'* though this explanation is not taken 
seriously today: according to Ammianus Marcellinus, Julian was buried at 
Tarsus." 

The present vernacular pronunciation of the name of the mound is Tell al- 
‘АП. The fusha version of the name, used by Iraqi works, is Tell al-‘Aliq, “айа 
meaning forage or provender, or what is put in a nose-bag. The earliest version 
of this toponym that we have is from Ross in 1834: walija.' Herzfeld thought 
this was a version of the Persian valicheh * nose-bag’.!” 

Hamdallah Mustawfi Qazwint (730/1340) mentions a mound at Samarra’ 
constructed by al-Mu‘tasim, with a kiosk on the top;!® this mound was called 
Tell al-Makhal (Hill of the Nose-bags), after the way in which it was 
constructed, from earth carried in the nose-bags of horses (va farmüd tà be- 
tobre-yi asbün-i ü khak avarde telli sakhte . . . va bar ата kushki boland sakht)." 

This story corresponds to the modern local tradition. Moreover, the name 
Tell al-Makhali (Ar. mikhlat, pl. такйай * nose-bag °) is related to the modern 
name of Tell al-‘Aliq (see above). A more probable alternative explanation of 
the origin of the name is that the association with fodder and nose-bags is a 
reminiscence in popular memory of the fact that the mound was part of a 
racecourse, and that horses were accommodated, even if temporarily, around 
the mound for the start of the race. 

Yaqit also mentions in his list of the buildings constructed by al-Mutawak- 
kil, a Qasr al-Tall, upper and lower, which cost 5 million dirhams.? The division 
of the construction into two, upper and lower, parts suggests an identification 
with the pavilion on the mound, and the rest-house at al-Madrasa. And the 
price seems to be roughly correct, if we compare it with other figures in the list; 
for example, 15 million dirhams spent on the new Congregational Mosque, and 
50 million spent on the palace in Mutawakkiliyya. It may be that there was 
more than one phase of construction at the course, which is the most complex of 
the Samarra' courses, and that al-Mutawakkil added these buildings to an 
already existing racecourse. 


Course 2?! 
The second course (figs. 5 and 6) is also an out-and-back course, which runs 
east from the Dar al-Khilafa. 


м Stevens (1923) and others; Ammianus Marcellinus (xxv, 3, 23). Although the location of the 
battle is not specified, it took place shortly before the Roman army reached the toponym that has 
been identified with Samarra’: castellum Sumere nomine. 

15 Ammianus Marcellinus (xxv, 9, 12, xxv, 10, 5, xxm, 2, 5). 

6 Ross (1841: 129-30). The description of the tell also includes the earliest plan of the mound. 

Herzfeld (1948: p. 130, n. 2). 

18 Rogers (1970) and Susa (1948) incorrectly report Qazwini as attributing Tell al-Makhali to al- 
Mutawakkil. 

? Qazwini (ed. Le Strange: 42); Herzfeld (1948: 131) The story of Tell al-Makhali also appears 
in other sources, cited by Süsa (1948) al-Rawandi, Kitab al-Khara’ij, 212; Muhammad 
Khudawandshah, "Rawdat al-Safa’; ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Irbill, _Khulasat al-Dhahab al- Мафик, 162. 

2 Yaqüt, Мијат al-Buldan, s.v. Samarra’. Another version of the list is to be found m al- 
Isfahant (Kitab adab al- -ghuraba 48—50). This version includes Qasr al-Tall, but lacks the division 
into upper and lower. 

21 Catalogue по У 5. Süsa (1948: 1, 71). 
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At the east end of the palace there is a rectangular maidán measuring 
528 x 64 m. (figs. 5 and 6).” On the east side of this, on the axis of the palace, 
one can see the mound of a building, measuring 42 x 36 m., which seems to 
have been a pavilion, but may also have been the east gate of the palace. 

In general terms, this course is similar to the first one, but it can be described 
rather as bottle-shaped (fig. 5). The sides of the course diverge from the 
pavilion, and then on the south side there is an S-bend after 1,5 10m. An 
equivalent S-bend on the north side is visible on some of the air photographs, 
but not on others.” After the bend, the sides are more nearly parallel with one 
another, and there is a straight of 2,200 m. before the curve. The dimensions of 
the track are virtually identical to those of the first course: 80 m. wide and 
10,500 m. in length. 





Där at-Knilata 





Fic. 5. Course 2: The bottle-shaped course 


At the time when the area was first surveyed in the First World War, the 
whole of the track could be seen; recently it has only been possible to trace the 
beginning of the course and parts of the curve at the far end; much of the 
remainder has been ploughed up. 

T 
Course 3?* 

The Cloverleaf (figs. 7-8; pls. II-III) lies approximately 1 km. to the north of 
the Congregational Mosque of al-Mutawakkil, and to the south-east of the Dar 
al-Khilafa (figs. 1 and 9). The western side is cut by the modern road from 
Samarra’ to al-Daur, and from that road a recent raised earth road runs due 
east across the southern part of the site.” The State Drug Industries pharma- 
ceutical factory was built in the 1950s clear of the site to the south. Otherwise it 
has not been built over, but at the time of writing there was a certain amount of 
cultivation on the east side, and it was also being used for the dumping of 
rubbish, albeit in a fairly scattered fashion. In the 1940s a number of gypsum 
kilns were built on the site, with associated excavations, but these have since 
been abandoned. 


? Catalogue no. H 328. | 

%The ground marks of constructions at Samarra’ are variable in ther visibility on air 
photography, notably where the walling has been reduced to ground level. The curve in question 15 
not visible in the air photographs of 1928, published in Herzfeld (1948, Luftbildaufnahme I-V), but 
is visible in a later photograph of 1953 held by Aerofilms Ltd. Dampness 1n the ground, and the 
growth of spring grass, would appear to bring out features not visible all the year round. 

2 Catalogue по. Y I 

25 These roads are not shown on the plans or the available air photographs, which are of older 
date 
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Fic. 6. The east end of the Dar al-Khilafa (Jawsaq al-Khaqant), illustrating Maidan H328 and the 
start of Course 2, after Creswell (1940: fig. 194). 


The terrain is generally flat, but rises gently to the west and south. The 
variation across the whole site, which covers a kilometre square, is not more 
than two metres. No attempt was made to level the area artificially. 

The plan consists of four circles, joined together by a central cross (fig. 7; 
pls. П and III(g). The inner and outer lines of these circles delineate a 
continuous track of an approximately regular width of 78 m. over most of its 
length, but reducing to 69 m. at points. The length of this continuous circuit, if 
taken as the centre-line of the course, is approximately 5,310 m. It is uncertain 
which line is most appropriate for measuring, for there is a substantial 
difference in the length of the course between the inside and outside of the 
curve.” 

The surviving trace of the lay-out is defined by a low mound up to about 
50 cm. high, in which the trace of a wall of pisé 1-46 m. wide is clearly visible. 
On the side towards the city there is a gap of 180 m. in the outer wall, which may 
have been an entrance for horses. There are also four symmetrical entrances 
where the outer wall closest approaches the centre point, and which would give 
access to the centre. 

The tighter right-angle corners at the centre point leave a central diamond 
47 m. across (fig. 8). This diamond is walled by a continuation of the pisé walls 
of the course and a platform formed by infilling with earth. It survives to a 
greater height, approximately 1-2 m. above the surrounding terrain, which may 
give some indication of the original height of the walls. 

- In the centre of the diamond there are traces of fired brick from a structure. 
The robber trenches left by later removal of the bricks delineate the approx- 
imate plan of a 9-roomed structure 18 m. square, each room 5 m. square. Most 
probably this was a small pavilion. The track is well-designed for viewing from 
this central point, and Herzfeld thought the fired-brick structure was definitely a 
pavilion.” 


26 The length of the inside line is 4,701 m. 
27 Herzfeld (1968: 21-2). 
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At the points of the diamond there are rectangular depressions approx- 
imately 10 m. long and 7 m. wide (fig. 8; pl. III(b)). On the north and east sides, 
a rectangular block, 6 x 2-5 m., is visible in the centre of these depressions. On 
the other two sides the remains are not clear enough. One might speculate that 
the four plinths carried monumental markers. : 

The striking geometrical lay-out of the complex is the product of quite a 
simple design: four circles described upon the points of a cross. First a cross of 
657 m. was set out, then four circles of 159 m. were described on the points of 
the cross to give the inner line, and the track width of 78 m. added. The 
remainder is a straightforward linkage of the circles into a continuous track. 

One further remark needs to be made: inside the north-western circle there is 
the trace of another curve with a similar width of track. This is not part of the 
design of the Cloverleaf, for the walls of the track cut it off. One must suppose 
that it belongs to an earlier design. 





0 100m 
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Fic. 8. The central diamond of the Cloverleaf, showing the pavilion in the centre of the diamond 
and the plinths at the points of the diamond. 


Discussion 

Herzfeld treated this structure briefly in his Geschichte der Stadt Samarra, 
and called it a ‘ kleeblattformige Rennbahn °. Others, however, have had their 
doubts. On the Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force maps of 1917 the site is 
identified as ornamental gardens. In a paper on the town-planning of Samarra’ 


2 Herzfeld (1948: taf. XXIIIb; also 1968 21-2). 
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Course 3 


RUGS 


Course 1 


Fic. 9. Dusposition of the three racecourses to the east of Samarra’. 


published in 1970, Rogers suggested that it might not be a racecourse because it 
has no entrance? Rogers’s suggestion has also led to further recent speculation 
that the site might have been used for furüsiyya exercises. Actually, Rogers was 
misled by an air-photo mosaic published by Herzfeld, which contains two 
spurious sections to complete the image and gives the impression that the 
Cloverleaf was totally closed.” While it is true that no grand entrance can be 
detected, there is a large gap in the walling, visible even in the earliest air 
photographs of the 1920s, and four minor entrances approaching the central 
diamond.?! Considering that the principal feature is a four-looped walled space 
of regular width, it is clear that Herzfeld was right and the site was a race-track. 
This view has always been held by Iraqi authors.” 


Sequence and dating of Courses 1 to 3 

There are various pieces of stratigraphic evidence which generally date these 
courses (fig. 9) to the period of the ‘Abbasid city, and there is also an internal 
sequence, for there are four points where the tracks of the Tell al-‘Aliq course 


» Rogers (1970 152). 

» Herzfeld (1948: taf. г 

з Herzfeld (1948: taf. XXIIIb); Middle East Centre, Oxford, Smith Collection, PA 2/13/6. 
32 Süsa (1948 1, 116-22); Alūsī (1964), Samarra'i (1968: 1, 247-55). 
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(a) Vertical air view of Tell al-'Aliq in 1928 (Library of the Institute of Archaeology, London 
neg. G23) 
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(b) Tell al-'Aliq, ground view looking south-east, showing the ramp ascending the mound 
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PLATE II 





Vertical air view of the Cloverleaf (Aerofilms Ltd.) 
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PLATE III 





(a) Oblique air view of the Cloverleaf looking south in the 1920s (RAF photograph, after Herzfeld 
1948: taf. xxitih) 





(bi Remains of a plinth on the east corner of the central diamond of the Cloverleaf. The mound 
measures 6 x 2:5 т 
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PLATE IV 





Vertical air view showing the northern section of Course 4 on the right side overlaid Ву buildings of the 
Ja fariyya, also the Abū Dulaf mosque and the G-and Avenue (al-Shari’ al-A'zam) (Aerofilms Ltd.), 
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and the second, bottle-shaped course, intersect. It is apparent from the sir 
photography that at all four, it is the walls of Course 2 which continue, aad 
those of the Tell al-'Aliq course have been cut, though their line is still visibxe. 
The bottle-shaped course is thus later than that of Tell al-'Aliq, which must 
have gone out of use before, or at the time the second course was constructed. 
The Cloverleaf also overlies this first course, for the western track has entirely 
disappeared in this area, and the eastern track has been cut for the constructien 
of the Cloverleaf. 

The Tell al-'Aliq track was thus clearly built first. It cannot be determinzd 
which of the remaining two pre-dates the other as there is no connexion betwe2n 
them; it is quite possible that they were both in use at the same time, while tre 
Tell al-‘Aliq track was abandoned. 

The Tell al-‘Aliq course is linked with the main city by the triangular 
enclosure and is unlikely to predate ‘Abbasid Samarra’ (figs. 2 and 9). Tae 
evidence is consistent with both the attribution by Qazwini of Nose-bag Hill 
(Tell al-Makhalt) to al-Mu'tasim (218/833—227/842), and also the attribution by 
Yaqut of Qasr al-Tall to al-Mutawakkil (232/847—247/861). As remarked 
earlier, there could have been more than one phase of construction. 

The bottle-shaped course is linked to the Dar al-K hilafa (figs. 5 and 6), and 
must be dated in some way by it. The Dar al-Khilafa was first built by £l- 
Mu'tasim in 221/836, and seems to have remained the main palace throughoat 
the period of the Caliphs in Samarra’. The complex went through a substantial 
number of changes and developments in its life of 55 years or a little more; їһете 
is evidence of fire, reconstructions and additions.? The course could have been 
built at any time during the lifetime of the palace; but because of the track's 
relationship to the Tell al-Aliq course, the bottle-shaped course is to be placed 
later in the Samarrà' sequence. 

The Cloverleaf also relates to the ‘Abbasid city, by virtue of the way п 
which the urban area to the west is built in a curve to adapt to it (fig. 7). The 
builders of Samarra' would have ignored it, had it not been in use when the 
adjacent quarter was built (cf. the abandonment of Course 4, infra). THs 
quarter appears to be contemporary with, or to postdate, the Congregational 
Mosque of al-Mutawakkil, built between 234/848-9 and 237/852.* The course, 
then, was probably in use, though not necessarily built, during the reign of al- 
Mutawakkil (232/847-247/861). 


Course 4? 

The northern section of the ruin-field at Samarrà' (figs. 10 and 11; pl. IV) is 
separated from the remains around the modern town, which constitute the co-e 
of the original ‘Abbasid city built by al-Mu'tasim in 221/836 (fig. 1). This 
northern section stretches from the standing quadrilateral enclosure of Sür 
Ashnás to the inlet of the Nahr al-Rasasi in the north (figs. 1 and 10). Although 


эз'Тһе best description of the complex is in Creswell (1940: 227-43). Much of the evidence Бг 
change is to be seen on the site and is not published. In particular, there is some evidence that tae 
present arrangement of the east end does not belong to the original construction of the palace. Tae 
Little Serdab at the east end has recently been excavated by the Department of Antiquities ала 
Heritage (1983-36), and has been shown to be an addition (Hafiz al-Hayani, 'al-Hair', Sumer, <4, 
1985—6, 139-57 (Ar. sect.). 

и Creswell (1940: 261). 
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Fic 10. Course 4 and the northern ruin-field of Samarra’. 
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FiG. 11. The cantonments of al-Karkh, showing the relationship to Course 4. 


it is still sometimes simplistically stated that this northern section is the site of 
the Caliph al-Mutawakkil's new city, called variously in the sources al- 
Ja'fariyya, al-Mutawakkiliyya and al-Mahüza, and built between 245/859 and 
247/861, it is now known that this northern section is a more complex mosaic, 
containing the remains of the originally Sasanian towns of Karkh Fairüz (mod. 
Shaikh Wal) and al-Mahüza,* the cantonments of the Turkish jund at al- 
Karkh," and the cantonments of al-Dür, in addition to the Ja‘fariyya. The 
principal feature is the Grand Avenue (al-Shari‘ al-A'zam), which stretches fram 
the gate of Sür Ashnàs north to the mosque of Abu Dulaf, straight, with a single 
bend. It is evident that the southern part of this avenue belongs to the 
cantonments of al-Karkh (fig. 11), and that north of the bend the avenue was 
built for the Ja'fariyya. 

It can be seen from the air photography that there is a second avenue-like 
track to the east of this, which approximately parallels the Grand Avenue 
(pl. IV). This track is 104 m. wide, and marked like the previous courses by low 
mounds on either side. Its southern end lies on the north side of the Nahr 
Murair, an overflow drain from the Вазая which marks the southern limit of 
the northern ruin-field (fig. 11). For a distance of 2,340 m., the line parallels the 
main avenue of the Turkish cantonments, but is overlaid by their buildings. The 
main grid of streets of the Karkh cantonment lies to the west of the track. Then 
there is a space in which the track is situated, and which is only lightly built up, 
and then the grid of streets resumes to the east (fig. 11). 


% Northedge (1985). 
31 Northedge (1987, 1988). 
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North of the Karkh cantonment the track bends to the west approximately 
parallel to, but gently converging with, the northern section of the Grand 
Avenue for a distance of 4,080 m.; it then turns in a slight bend eastwards for 
1200 m., much of which line is not traceable (fig. 10). Further remains can be 
traced to the north for a distance of 2,160 m. to a position approximately 
900 m. east of the Abū Dulaf mosque, again gently converging with the Grand 
Avenue. The traceable length is 9,780 m., but this was not necessarily the 
original length of the track. The northern end is also overlaid by buildings 
apparently belonging to the Ja‘fariyya and associated cantonments. 


Dating 

The archaeological evidence of dating lies in the way the track is overlaid by 
buildings belonging to both the Turkish cantonments of al-Karkh and the 
Ja‘fariyya. While the track is precisely aligned with the avenue of al-Karkh, it is 
only approximately aligned with the Shari‘ al-A‘zam in the Ja‘fariyya.*8 

The Ja‘fariyya is known to have been built and abandoned within a short 
time between 245/859 and 247/861; it is not likely that there was much accretion 
and extension to the design in that time. The opposite was true of the Turkish 
cantonments; having settled first at al-Karkh at the time of the foundation of 
Samarra’ in 221/836, the Turkish jund gained power, and presumably wealth, 
reaching a peak during the period when the Turks controlled the Caliph during 
the 250s/860s. The numbers of Turks at Samarra’ only began to decline when 
drafts were sent to fight the Zanj in southern Iraq during the 260s/870s. One can 
assume that during the period of its occupation, the cantonment of al-Karkh 
was much rebuilt and extended. 

The continual extension of the Karkh cantonment is the most plausible 
explanation of why the track at its southern end is located in a space within the 
cantonment, a space which was later built over (fig. 11). The original site of the 
cantonment must have lain to the west of the track, which was built to the east 
of this site outside the built-up area. When the cantonment was first extended to 
the east, the track was in use and an open space had to be left before 
construction could start again. Later, the track was abandoned while the 
cantonments of al-Karkh were still being extended and it became possible to fill 
in the open space partially. 

These relationships provide evidence that this track was laid out after the 
initial construction of the Turkish cantonments in 221/836, but before the 
construction of al-Ja‘fariyya in 245/859, before which time it was abandoned. 


Interpretation of Course 4 

There seem to be two possible explanations of this track: (1) That it is a 
racecourse of different lay-out to the first three, intended for point-to-point 
races, and (2) that it represents an earlier version of the Grand Avenue, perhaps 
belonging to an unfinished design later replaced by the present Avenue. 

Al-Mutawakkil was told when he embarked on the construction of the 
Ja‘fariyya that al-Mu‘tasim had planned to build on the site.? One could, 
therefore, consider the possibility that this track represents evidence of a 


з [t is assumed that a precise alignment of one structure with another is evidence that the two 
were 1n use at the same time, for such alignments only occur when the builder of the one is conscious 
of the active existence of the other structure. Buildings aligned on the q:bla, and buildings aligned 
with long-term property boundaries in built-up areas are to some extent exceptions, but neither 
exception applies here. 

з al-Ya‘qubi (Kitab al-Buldan, 260). It is possible that this account ıs either a flattery of al- 
Mutawakkil, or a divergent tradition about the construction of the city of al-Mu'tasim on the Оа. 
For further discussion of the city on the Qatül, see Northedge and Falkner (1987). 
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beginning to construction of a grand avenue by al-Mu‘tasim. However, this 
single mention of a plan for construction of a city in the north of Samarra’ by al- 
Mu‘tasim is not supported by any other historical sources, nor by any other 
archaeological evidence, while the discussion above indicates that the track both 
postdates the initial construction of the cantonments of al-Karkh, and was built 
outside and behind them, in an area of apparently lesser buildings. One would 
have expected a main avenue to have been constructed with some sort of 
relationship to the grandest parts of al-Karkh. For this reason it seems more 
likely that this track is a racecourse than an unfinished avenue. 


An overall view of the archaeological evidence 

One may conclude that at present we have evidence of four different courses 
at Samarra’, and that they represent three different types of course: the out-and- 
back course from a single point, the continuous course in the form of a 
cloverleaf, and a point-to-point course. Courses ] and 4 were in use during the 
early period of Samarra', and Courses 2 and 3 during the late period, and these 
were never built over. 

The first three seem to be all related to a single distance measurement of 
about 10-6 km., and the fourth could originally have been of this length. The 
Cloverleaf (5-3 km.) seems to be exactly half the length of Courses 1 and 2, and 
one would have to complete two circuits to achieve the same distance. 

There are no direct archaeological parallels to these courses known at 
present; possibly this singularity is significant, and the courses of Samarra’ 
represent a unique monumental form of a type of racing more normally 
conducted over the open steppe. 

There is, however, a distant parallel between our courses 1 and 2 and the 
Roman hippodromes. Both types are rounded at one end opposite to the start 
end, and at least in the Hippodrome of Constantinople, the kathisma, the 
1mperial box, was located in an elevated position close to the start." However, 
Roman hippodromes were usually 4-500 m. long, and the Hippodrome of 
Constantinople is 550 m.; the standard design was specifically adapted for 
chariot racing, but other varieties of racing are also known, including horse- 
racing." The Roman hippodrome further differed from Samarra’ in having 
seats for spectators from the public. 

If there is any significance to this parallel, it seems to be that there was 
already a general idea in existence of what a hippodrome should be like, an idea 
which was then adapted to the particular circumstances. But one should not 
place too much importance upon it, for the literary evidence tends to show that 
the out-and-back design was based upon contemporary racing practice. 


THE LITERARY EVIDENCE 


There are a number of modern discussions of Early Islamic racing, for 
example, in Zaidan's Tarikh al-Tamaddun al-Islami, Mercier's La chasse et les 
sports chez les Arabes, Ahsan's Social life under the Abbasids, and Rosenthal's 
Gambling in Islam. But none of these makes more than passing mention of the 
archaeological evidence. 

We have evidence from Arabic sources of the racing of both camels and 
horses.? In addition, legal texts discuss the permissibility of racing elephants, 


4 Janin (1950: 177-90). 
“4 Humphrey (1986 439). 
? EI (2nd edition), s.v 757, Rosenthal (1975. 46) 
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mules and donkeys.? The racecourses of Samarra’ could have been used for the 
racing of several different types of animals, and possibly were. However, there is 
little doubt from the literary sources that horse-racing (Ar. sibaq al-khail) was 
the most popular form of race in the Early Islamic period.“ 

In this period there was very considerable interest in horses. In the sources, 
the centre of the interest lies in the animal itself and in related lexical 
investigations; the Arabic language has a considerable range of terminology for 
the horse and its parts. There is a quite extensive genre of kutub al-khail (Books 
of Horses), and the Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim enumerates a long list. Three 
* Books of Horses’ have been translated.” 

As far as we know, the horse-racing of the early Islamic period descended 
from the practices of the Arabian Peninsula during the Jahiliyya;" at least the 
sources of the time thought so. The Egyptian scholar ‘Isa b. Luhai‘a (d. 145/ 
763) is said to have composed a Kitab al-Jalà'ib wal-Hala'ib in which he 
mentioned every kalba ‘ race-meeting ’ 5 where horses were run in the Jahiliyya 
and Islam. Al-Mas'üdi recounts a conversation of the Caliph al-Muttaqi (329/ 
940—333/944) with courtiers about horse-racing purely in terms of the Jahiliyya 
and the Umayyad period.” This contemporary supposition of a Та Arabian 
origin can to some extent be confirmed by pointing to the unusual length of the 
Samarra’ courses, not found in Roman or Sasanian sport. But it is possible that 
Turkish cultural traditions are involved in a course built next to the Turkish 
cantonments at al-Karkh (Course 4). 

The traditions of the Jahiliyya, as preserved in early Islamic literature, refer 
to races over long distances between the horses of different tribes; the war of 
Dahis in the sixth century was occasioned by a dispute over the genealogy of the 
stallion Dahis, which had won a race." Nevertheless, racing does not appear to 
be mentioned to a great extent in Jahili poetry, and Levi della Vida thought that 
the sport did not gain significance until the Umayyad period.” 

There is a strong connexion between the Prophet and racing. The Prophet is 
said to have permitted racing of both horses and camels; for example races for 
both were held in the year 6/628.” He is also described as training horses, and 
giving prizes to the winner.* Traditions to this effect appear in nearly all the 
hadith collections.’ The Prophet raced experienced horses over a distance of 
6 mil from al-Hafya to Thaniyyat al-Wada‘ near al-Madina, while untried 
horses were run over a distance of 1 mil from Thaniyyat al-Wada‘ to Masjid 
Bani Zuraiq.* These would appear to have been linear races, as represented by 


43 Rosenthal (1975: 46) 

“‘ Early Islamic’ should be understood to mean the period of the Caliphates, and their 
aftermath, that is, the period from the Айга to the fifth/eleventh century, rather than, as 1s sometimes 
to be found elsewhere, the first Islamic century. 

45 ET (2nd edition), s.v. ‘Faras’. 

4 Two by Levi della Vida (1928), and one by Mercier (1924). 

ат Herzfeld (1968: 21-2) proposed an Iranian origin, but the little evidence he offers refers to later 
periods, and no mention is made of the evidence for the Arab tradition. It has not so far proved 
possible to trace the Arab tradition back beyond the century before Islam; M. C A. MacDonald 
kindly informs me that there are no Safaitic texts referring to the sport. 

48 Halba means race meeting, rather than the course itself (Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihr: 1, 65). 

9 al-Mas‘iidi, Muri, IV, 24 f. 

5 ibid., уш, 363-72. 

51 ET (2nd edition), s.v. ‘Faras’, 'Furüsiyya'. 

52 Daqs (1975), Levi della Vida (1928: p. хш, n. 2). 

5 Ibn Hudhail, Hilyat al-fursan (Mercier, 1924: р. 162, п. 2). 

“Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, п, 86, 91 

з al-Bukhani, Sahih, уш, 41, 56-8; Muslim, Sahih, хххш, 95, 96; Abii Dawud, Sunan: xv, 60, 62, 
63; al-Tirmidhi, Sahih, хха, 22, al-Nasa'"1, Sunan, ххуш, 12-14; Ibn Maja, Sunan, xxiv, 44; Malik, 
Muwatta’, хх, 45; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, п, 5, 11, 55 f., 67, 86, 91, 157; ш, 160, 256. 

5$1bn Hanbal, Musnad, п, 5, 11 
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our fourth course. No doubt the frequency with which hadiths on the subject 
appear in the canonical collections, and the particular formulation of the 
versions which survive, may reflect the interests of the second/eighth and third/ 
ninth centuries in the race. 

The Umayyad Caliphs were greatly interested in horses and racing. As it 
developed in the Umayyad period, horse-racing seems to have been a sport of 
princes; as today, it must have been an expensive pastime. 

The Caliph Mu'àwiya b. Abi Sufyàn (41/661—60/680) is said to have had а 
racecourse which he used to go out to on specified days, and Yazid I is also 
mentioned. Hisham (105/724—125/743) spent much money on racing and 
training horses and he owned 4000; it is said no Arab surpassed him. Hishàm 
had a horse called ‘ al-Za'id ' or ‘ al-Zabid ’, which achieved a great reputation. 
His successor, al-Walid b. Yazid (125/743-126/744), collected 1000 horses, the 
best of which was called ‘ al-Sindi', which he raced in the reign of Hisham; 
sometimes it beat al-Za'id and sometimes came second. These races took place 
at Rusafat Hisham.? 

An Umayyad prince, Muhammad b. Yazid b. Maslama b. ‘Abd al-Malik, 
who lived at Hisn Maslama in the Jazira, has left a gasida describing the race, 
quoted by al-Mas'üdi and Ibn Hudhail.® As he was a grandson of Maslama 
(d. between 115/733 and 125/743), and a great-grandson of the Caliph ‘Abd al- 
Malik (d. 86/705), he must have been a young man towards the end of the 
Umayyad Caliphate. It may well have been the famous races at Rusafa in the 
reign of Hisham which inspired his verse. 

To summarize the main points of Muhammad b. Yazid’s gasida, the race 
was held on a holiday and attended by a great crowd. The prince was among 
those who led the horses out, and the poet describes three horses, though he 
enumerates ten. They were ridden by small negroes, and lined up before a tape 
under the supervision of a judge. The author was a spectator on a rise in the 
ground, much as the races at Samarra’ could have been viewed by the Caliph 
from Tell al-'Aliq. The horses flew by in a cloud of dust and at the end, the 
finishing order is described. The owner of the winner gains pride and glory. The 
prizes, tunics of fine cloth, are placed on wands (gasabát). There is also а 
diploma written in red and a prize purse. The money is distributed to the 
grooms, but it is the prince, the poet says, who really cares more for the horse 
than the groom does; it is he who feeds and waters it. 

It is widely stated that there were ten horses in the race, probably the source 
of Muhammad b. Yazid's enumeration of ten. Seven wands were placed in an 
enclosure, carrying the prizes referred to by Muhammad b. Yazid; the first eight 
horses were allowed into the enclosure, the eighth receiving no prize, while the 
remaining two were not permitted to enter.®! 

The finishing order was described by names. Several different versions of the 
list have survived. 

Muhammad b. Yazid/Mas'üdi, Murij, gives the finishing order as follows: 


1. al-Sabiq The winner. 
2. al-Musalli The horse who sets the front of its head near the tail of 
the preceding horse. 


5 Zaidan (1902-6: v, 158). 
58°a]-Za’id’: а]-Маѕ üdi, Иии; 'al-Zabid' ‘ The one who foams’. Yaqüt, Irshád, гу, 116-18 
9 al-Mas‘tdi, Murüj, vi, 13-16. 
ibid , VII, 367- 71, Ibn Hudhail: Hilyat al-fursàn, 166. 
8 а[- Mas‘iidi, Murijj, уш, 363-4 
& ibid, 367-71. 
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3. al-Musalli The horse who brings pleasure to its master, and 
removes his sorrows. 

4. al-Tali The follower. 

5. al-Murtah The contented, also connected with rawah, the palm 
of the hand, signifying five. 

6. al-Hazzi The fortunate. 

7. al-'Atif The comforter. 

8. al-Mu'ammil The hopeful. 

9. al-Latim The one who had sought to reach the goal, but had 
failed. 

10. al-Sukkait The silenced. 


Tha‘alibi gives a variant with al-Mugafft' (the one who follows in the tracks 
of the horse ahead of him) in the third place, and al-'Atif' in the fifth place.9 A 
further version from al-Mas-üdi, in reference to al-Walid II, gives al-Sabiq and 
al-Musalli in first and second place, numbers the finishers from third to ninth, 
then gives al-Sukkait in tenth position; the remainder of the horses, apparently 
in a larger field, are not counted, except for the last, which is called * a/-Fiskil „в 

Our information on distances raced comes from a variety of hadith and 
‘Abbasid sources. The hadith sources give a distance at Madina for experienced 
horses of 6 mil, while untried horses were run over a distance of 1 mil. Al-Asma'i 
gives a variant set of distances: the course for two-year-olds is 40 bow shots, for 
three-year-olds 60 bow shots, for four-year-olds 80 bow shots, and for five-year- 
olds and above, 100 bow shots or 12 mil. The similarity in length of the 
canonical distance of 6 mil to the courses of Samarra’ is striking (cf. appendix). 

The only detailed report in prose is from Yaqut's Irshad, of Hisham holding 
a race of record size, in which 4000 horses took part.® 


He made the limit 250 ghalwa (25 mil), and the wands 100, and the miqwas 
(the tape) was 6 bowshots. The people brought (horses) to him from all 
directions. Then Hisham went out into the desert of al-Rusafa some days 
before the race and prepared a broad track with no constriction. On the day 
of the race the horses were despatched in his presence while he watched them 
go around until they returned, and the people were watching for them until 
al-Zabid appeared as though he were wind with nothing attached, until he 
entered first and took the wand, and then the horses came after that by ones 
and in crowds. And up jumped the poets declaiming in rajaz metre, and 
among them one who panegyrized al-Zabid, and among them one who 
panegyrized his own horse, and among them one who panegyrized the horse 
of his people, and up jumped Нав al-Umawi and recited.... And Hisham 
gave him that day 3000 dirhams and bestowed on him three cloaks of washy 
of Yemen. 


From this story of an exceptional race it is possible to derive three significant 
points: first, it was possible to prepare a course with little work; secondly, this 
was an out-and-back race of the type seen at Samarra’; and thirdly, the role of 
madh (panegyric) poetry, a number of examples of which have survived. 

These races at Rusafa seem to have set the tone for the classic formulation of 
the race. After the ‘Abbasid Revolution, al-Saffah, al-Mahdi, al-Hadi and 
al-Ma’miin were all known for racing horses,® but Hariin al-Rashid (170/786— 
193/809) was the most prominent enthusiast. Al-Mas'üdi mentions al-Rashid 


® Quoted in ЕТ (2nd edition), s.v "Furüsiyya' 

6 al-Mas'udi, Muri, vi, 13. 

6 Yaqut, Irshad, гу, 116-18. 

в a]-Jahshiyart, Wuzara’, 207-8; al-Mas‘idi, Mura, vi, 16, al-Jahiz, Hayawan, m, 252, v, 166. 
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sitting оп a carpet at the end of the course, waiting for the horses to come into 
sight, a situation comparable with that of the out-and-back courses at 
Samarra’. There was a famous race at Raqqa organized by Ja‘far al-Barmaki 
at the instruction of al-Rashid in which the Caliph’s horse was beaten by -he 
wazirs, and almost led to the unfortunate wazir’s removal.® In the early 
‘Abbasid period, ownership of racehorses seems to have been spread among Һе 
upper levels of the élite.” 

There are only a few references in the chronicles to racing actually at 
Samarra’. In 233/847, shortly before the death of al-Wathiq, the Caliph was 
approached by Ahmad b. Abi Dawiid on behalf of al-Mutawakkil ir a 
stratagem that enabled the latter to survive to succeed to the Caliphate a &w 
months later on what is described as ‘ the racing day’ (fa-lamma kana yawm al- 
halba . . .).? 

In 256/870, in the course of the disturbances which resulted in the death of 
al-Muhtadi, ‘Abu Nasr b. Bughà departed and camped in al-Hair, close to .he 
site of the races (al-halba).’” 

There is a famous verse of Buhturi celebrating the victory of al-Mutawakkil 
in the races: it is dated 246/858.” Like much madh poetry, it lacks precise 
information; nevertheless, there is one detail confirming the character of :he 
racecourses of Samarra’, namely, that the course was walled in some way: ... 
gar al-rijalu shurufan li-suriha *. .. the men were watching at its wall’. It is aot 
clear whether we are to imagine that the spectators are sitting on or standing at 
the wall of the course, or that they are ringing the victory enclosure, a featare 
not so far found with certainty at Simarra’;” the latter seems more probatle. 

At Samarra’ the racecourses are placed outside the city 1n the steppe, ог were 
at the time that they were built. A similar situation can be recognized in :he 
textual sources on early Baghdad. Although al-Ya'qubr's third/ninth-centary 
description of Baghdad has no reference to the races, later sources contain 
memories of a racecourse, although by that time horse-racing may have Бееп-по 
longer practised. There was a site outside the east wall called al-Halba. п 
Jubair in 581/1185 calls the gate adjacent to it the Bab al-Halba.” The manzcrat 
al-halba (the belvedere of the races) was next to the gate; one might suppose this 
was a mound or a raised pavilion similar to Tell al-‘Aliq. In these later times 
the site was used for polo, as during the visit of the Saljuq Malikshah in 
479/1086, but the name suggests that it had originally been used for racing.” In 
466/1073-4, during floods, the Friday prayers were held at the даа, anc in 
480/1087-8 a fire at the kalba destroyed stocks of wood for firing the brick 
kilns.” As today in Baghdad, and in ‘Abbasid Samarra’, the brick kilns would 
have been outside the city. 

At some point after the third/ninth century, horse-racing seems to have gone 
into a decline as a sport of princes, though there can be no doubt that horse- 
racing of some kind in the Middle East continued through to modern times. 


9 al-Mas‘idi, Muri, ут, 348-9. 

8 al-Jahshiyari, Wuzará', 207-8. 

® Names presently known are: Ja‘far al-Barmaki, Khalid b. Barmak, al-'Abbas b. Muhammad 
al-Hashimi, and ‘Isa b ‘Ali (al-Jahshiyari, Wuzara’, 207-8). 

7 а]-Тађап, Tarikh, ш, 1372. 

п tbid., 1824 

2 Bubturi, Diwan (ed. Sairafi), no 413. The matla‘ (opening) 15: ya husna mabda 'I-kha-h fi 
bukirtha/taliihu kal-anjumi fi daijuriha. 

13 The triangular enclosure to the north of Tell al-‘Aliq might have been used as the vicory 
enclosure, but there 1s no specific evidence to support this suggestion 

^ [bn Jubair, Rihla, 229. The gate was the one later called the Bab al-Tilismsan. 

75 Le Strange (1900. 292-3) 

% Makdisi (1959: 289, 291) Cf. also al-Sült: (AkAbar al-radi, 86, 106 for references dating tc the 
320s/930s. 
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In the fourth-tenth century Abu al-Faraj al-Isfahani tells the story of a 
youth who went to the race-track every Tuesday and Friday and who was once 
late in coming to see him because of a race between two horses belonging to the 
Büyid ‘22 al-Dawla (356/967-367/978)." But horse-racing was no longer 
prominent in the fifth/eleventh-century Baghdad of the Khattb al-Baghdadi.?? 
Ibn Hudhail in the eighth/fourteenth century has a chapter on racing in his 
Hilyat al-fursán wa-shi'àr al-shuj‘Gn, but this includes only stories and informa- 
tion from the early period. 

It seems that horse-racing had an element of ethnicity in its popularity; it 
was a sport of the Arabs. As Arabs lost their pre-eminence in the political circles 
of the Islamic world, so horse-racing as a sport of the élite lost its popularity. 
Rather, polo took its place, a game which was already prominent at Samarra’.” 

Polo (/a'b bil-sawalija ' playing with the mallets ’, /a‘b bil-kurra ‘ playing with 
the ball") is earliest known from the seventh-century Pahlevi romance 
Karnamak i Ardasir i Papakan,® and by the Early Islamic period was strongly 
identified with Persian kingship. References to the game appear in many of the 
‘Mirrors for Princes’. For example, from the Samarra’ period itself, the Kitab 
al-taj fi akhlaq al-mulük attributed to Jahiz, and dedicated to al-Fath b. 
Khagan, does not refer to horse-racing, but only to polo.®! 

Under the Mamlüks, the horsemanship of the race was included as one item 
of the furüsiyya exercises of the military in the maidans of Cairo.? But it does 
not seem to have been very important, for it is not described. Rather, the 
Mamlüks played the qabaq game and polo. 

The early tradition of horse-racing differs somewhat from that which 
appears in legal literature, not so much in the canonical hadith collections, but in 
the works of the jurists, more relevant to this later period. The issue for the 
jurists was the permissibility of gambling: 


. it is permissible for compensation to be paid ... For Ibn ‘Umar has 
reported that the Prophet raced horses and put up a prize for them. Also 
such competitions encourage the study of horsemanship and archery, 
resulting in greater power for waging the Jihad and well-being for the 
Muslims... 

It is permissible for the prize to be put up by both (participants), on 
condition that they enter in addition a muhailil® upon a horse comparable 
with their horses. If (the muhallil) defeats them, he gets the prize, and if he is 
defeated, he gets nothing. If each of the two (participants) puts up property 
(for a prize) and they do not enter a muhallil, then it is not all right." 


7 al-Isfahani, Adab al-ghuraba’, 83. 

% Le Strange (1900); Makdisi (1959); Lassner (1970). 

Tt 1s unfortunate that recent work on horse-racing often has not properly distinguished 
between it and polo. For example Süsa includes a polo maidan among his racecourses, but also see 
Rosenthal (1975 46); Alüst (1964), Ahsan (1979: 262). 

Although it 1s true that there ıs at least one text that explicitly refers to a maidàn in connexion 
with racing (al-Mas'üdi, Muri, vi, 348), and probably there are others, the walled ma:dans of 
Samarra’ are unsuitable for horse-racing, and it seems likely that where there are references in the 
sources to maidans being built, particularly in connexion with palaces, they are very often intended 
for polo and other activities There are twelve prospective polo mardans identifiable among the 
remains at Samarra’. 

2 FT (2nd edition), s.v. ‘Cawgdn 

3! Pseudo-Jahiz, Kitab al-tay (5 las al-mulük (tr. Pellat, 1954: 101-2). Pellat and others take the 
view that the work cannot be by Jaluz, as ıt is distinctly Persianizing and not a work of great style. 

® Ayalon (1961). Latham (1968) supports an analysis of the decline of horse-racing by re- 
interpreting the expression Maidan al-Sibaq as a name of a maidan of Mamluk Cairo as referring to 
ramy al-stbag—fight-shooting (Latham's translation). 

9 One who makes something permissible 

* al-‘Imrani, Bayan, MS Brit. Mus. ог. 3739, fol. 78b, quoted in Rosenthal (1975: 97-9). 
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Here the sport envisaged is of two horses racing against one another, perhaps an 
informal race, but certainly different from the races of the early period. 

In addition, horse-racing survived through the pre-modern period in the 
Arabian Peninsula; it is included, for example, among the traditional pastimes 
of Najd.® 

Various points which help to explain the courses at Samarra’ can be derived 
from this literary evidence. It is clear that the apogee of horse-racing as a sport 
of princes was the period between the reigns of Hisham and Harun al-Rashid. 
The evidence for the sport in Arabia before Islam is relatively slight, but then 
there is a substantial development in the Umayyad period. The Umayyad 
princes were, of course, men of much greater wealth than their ancestors before 
Islam, with more leisure and money to spend on sport. 

The classic formulation of the race that we hear about in the late Umayyad 
period at Rusafa corresponds to the possibilities of the out-and-back courses at 
Samarra’: the races were long-distance, returning to the starting point, and held 
out in the steppe or desert. It is quite likely that these early races were held over 
the open steppe with very little preparation of the course. In that case, the 
courses of Samarra’ would represent a monumentalization of a sport that did 
not necessarily require monumental structures. For this reason it is quite 
possible that the Samarra' courses will remain unique archaeological examples 
of the sport in Islam. 

At Samarra’, the two early Courses, 1 and 4 (figs. 2 and 10), represent the 
out-and-back and linear designs, while the later Courses 2 and 3 (fig. 9) 
represent the out-and-back and continuous cloverleaf designs. The first two, 
then, would represent the traditional pattern that we should expect to find 
evidence of in the literary sources, as in fact is the case. If the Cloverleaf is a 
secondary formulation, it may have been intended to correct problems 
encountered with the earlier designs. The obvious problem of the out-and-back 
courses is that the Caliph, or any of the spectators, could not see the whole race, 
and the wait for the horses to appear again is clearly signalled in the historical 
sources. In the Cloverleaf it is easily possible to see the whole race, either from 
the pavilion on the central diamond, or from the exterior.*é 


APPENDIX 


Metrology 

The racecourses of Samarra' are of some significance to the history of 
metrology in that they appear to represent one of the few pieces of surviving 
archaeological evidence for long measured distances in the Middle Fast. 

If the length of Course 4 (9,780 m.) is excluded on the grounds that is likely 
to be incomplete, there are three valid lengths:*’ 


Course 1 10,577 m. 
Course 2 10,500 m. 
Course3 5,310 m. 


85 Suwaida’ (1983. 321—2). 

% However, the Cloverleaf 1s also a continuous track, and unlike the others, it allows more than 
one circuit It may also have been intended for a different length of race, and variation in length of 
races for different ages of horse 1s indicated in the sources. 

8? The Cloverleaf was surveyed using photogrammetry from air photography, courtesy of the 
Dept. of Photogrammetry and Surveying, University College London, to a scale of 172,000; the 
other courses and buildings mentioned are to a scale of 1:4,000, which does not permit precision of 
measurement below 2 metres. Course 2, the bottle-shaped track, is derived from 6” to the mile 
(1:10,560) Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force maps dated 1917. 
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Course 2 can only be measured with limited accuracy, and it is best simply to 

assume that it was about the same length as Course 1. It is not certain which line 
was being measured, but it has been assumed to be the centre line of each 
course. 
Herzfeld took the long courses to be 10,692 m., but his figure is unlikely to 
have been measured on the ground, as these courses were only discovered from 
British Army mapping after his field-work in Samàrra'.$ Herzfeld understood 
the distances to represent a parasang or farsakh, and a double parasang. 

Although the farsakh is often related to the distance one can walk in an 
hour—and thus a variable and inexact length ?— may also be related to 
Babylonian measurement as half a beru, in the following way: 


1 cubit = 0-495 m. 
6 cubits = | ‘reed’ = 2:97 т. 
60 х 60 ‘reeds’ = 1 beru = 10,692 m.” 


Since it can be assumed that two farsakhs equalled one beru, then either 
measure was equivalent to 21,600 cubits, and the single farsakh to 10,800 cubits. 

However, this calculation depends upon the use of the cubit of 49-5 cm., for 
which there is no other evidence of its use at Samarra’. The cubit in use in 
‘Abbasid Iraq was called the ‘ black cubit’, and is said to have been introduced 
by al-Ma’min specifically for building construction.” This cubit was defined by 
Herzfeld as 51-8 cm., based upon the find of floor tiles of that size in the 
excavations of the Dar al-Khilafa, and that size was accepted by Creswell as the 
basis of metrological analyses of ‘Abbasid architecture.” Although bricks are 
imprecise measures, the approximate correctness of this estimate is confirmed 
by the height of the spiral minaret of al-Mutawakkil’s Congregational Mosque, 
which at 52 m., must have been 100 cubits. 

In respects other than length of track, the Cloverleaf also seems to follow a 
similar standard. The cross dimension of 657 m. is equal to 1,250 cubits of 
51-8 cm. to within 1-45%, and the track width of 78-8 m., approximates to 150 
cubits to within 1-39%. The inner circle radius of 159 m., is within 2-6% of 300 
cubits. 

The best approximation would be a cubit of 52-6 cm. Using this last as a 
base of relative measurement, Course 1 (the Tell al-‘Aliq course) is 20,000 
cubits, and Course 3 (the Cloverleaf) is 10,000 cubits, with an error of less than 
0-7%. 

The ‘Abbasid structure described in most detail in textual sources, and most 
comparable in size with the racecourses of Samarra’, is Mansiir’s Round City in 
Baghdad. According to al-Ya‘qubi, the diameter of the city was 5,000 cubits, 
and it seems quite likely that the measurement of the courses was in fact a figure 
in cubits.” 


8 Herzfeld (1968 21-2). 

9 The farsakh appears in Early Islamic sources most commonly in the geographers as a unit of 
distance from town to town, but also in al-Ya‘qitbi’s description of Samarra’ measuring the distance 
from one part of the city to another. Considering that ‘Abbasid Samarra’ was built up from the 
expansion of a number of pre-existing towns, al-Ya‘qiibi’s usage could be described as deriving from 
the more general 

% Bivar, ‘ Achaemenid metrology’, in The Cambridge history of Iran (п, 1985, 638) 

? Also known as al-dhira‘ al-ma müniyya. Herzfeld (1912 42-4) f 

? Sarre and Herzfeld (1911. п, 108); Herzfeld (1912 42-4), Creswell (1940: 7-8) Hinz (1955: 61) 
gives a figure of 54 04 cm for the black cubit; 54-04 cm. is the average size of the cubit of the 
Nilometer on Roda Island (Creswell, 1940: 293), not necessarily relevant to an Iraq: unit of 
measurement. 

% al-Ya'qubr: Kitab al-Buldan (ed. de Goeje, 1892, 238); Creswell (1940: 7 Е) 
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The hadith evidence quoted earlier refers to the distance of the race 
expressed in mil (pl. amyal), which can be described as the descendant of the 
Roman mile. The canonical distances were 6 mil and 1 mil. In fact the mil, 
although of Roman origin, was in use in ‘Abbasid Iraq. While al-Ya‘qubi 
expressed the diameter of the Round City in cubits, different traditions recorded 
by the Khatib al-Baghdadi mention its diameter as one тїї, or variations of that 
figure.” In 278/891 the Qasr al-Thurayya in Baghdad was said to have been 
connected with the Hasani palace by an underground passage 2 mil long.” 

In Mercier's edition of Ibn Hudhail, 1 mīl is equated to 10 ghalwa, and 1 
ghalwa equals 360 Айа’ (cubit). Therefore, 1 mil equals 3,600 cubits; this is a 
sexagesimal calculation, of Babylonian, not Roman, origin. Hinz refers to a 
statement of al-Muqaddasi (d. 375/985) that 1 mil equals 4,000 cubits.” Neither 
of these calculations actually match the Roman mile, and in the Early Islamic 
period the mil was more likely to have been closer to the ancient standard than 
to later Islamic redefinitions. The Roman mile was 1000 paces (Lat. passus), and 
the pace was equated with 5 feet.” Thus the mile was 5000 feet, or 3333-33 
expressed in cubits, assuming the usual relationship of 2:3 between the foot and 
the cubit.? Under this definition of the mile, the 20,000 cubits of the long 
courses of Samarra’ do in fact match the 6 mil of the Prophetic tradition, and 
the 10,000 cubits of the Cloverleaf equate to 3 mil. 
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THE MIR'AT AL-TALIBIN, BY ZAIN AL-DIN 
AL-KHAWAFI OF KHURASAN AND HERAT 


By H. T. Norris 


(PLATES HII) 


Muhammad b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali Abū Bakr al-Khawafi al-Harawi was 
born in Khurasan in 757/1356 and he died at Herat in 838/1435. Praised by Jami 
as one who personified wisdom, both exoteric and esoteric, he was, without 
doubt, an important master of the Suhrawardiyya Sufi order, though he 
established his own silsila, the Zainiyya.! None the less, he was schooled in a 
number of other Sufi orders. Dr. Leonard Lewisohn has revealed in his studies 
of the mystic poet, Mawlana Muhammad Shirin, otherwise known as al- 
Maghribi, that al-Khawaft is listed at the end of the Taifüri silsila by Hajj Zain 


! On the Zainiyya see J. Spencer Trimingham, The Sufi orders in Islam (Oxford, 1971, 78, 149) 
and the article by D S. Margoliouth on Zain al-Din Abū Bakr Muhammad b. Muhammad al- 
Khawafi m the Encyclopedia of Islam; see also Brockelmann, GAL, it, 206. Our scholar, Zain al-Din 
al-Khawafi, is included in The Darvishes or Oriental Spiritualism by John P. Brown (Oxford, 1927, 
Appendix 11, pp. 452-3), where he quotes the Mir’at al-Magdayid and also refers to Mir’at al- 
Talibin: 

The, Mirar ul- Migaşid gives the following as the line of Хайт descent: 

unaid. 


Shaikh Mimshad Dinwari. 
» Muhammad Dinwani. 
» Muhammad Вакт 
»  Wastyy-ud-Din al-Qazi. 
„ Ши Вакп. 
» Abi’) Najib 'Abd-ul-Qahir Zia-ud-Din Muhammad al-SUHARWARDI. 
»  -ush-Shuyükh Shihab-ud-Din "Отг b. Muhammad Bakri al-Suharwardi. 
»  Najib-ud-Din 'Ali b Yazghish Shiráni 
»  Niur-ud-Din 'Abd-ul-Samad b. "АП. 
»  Naygm-ud-Dim Muhammad Isfahani. 
» Husain Hisam-ud-Din. 
»  Jamal-ud-Din Yüsuf 
M Миг-иа-Ош 'Abd-ur-Rahman. 
»  ZAIN-UD-DIN Abu Bakr Khwafi (Нуай in the lithograph) 
» 'Abd-ul-Latif Qudust Rimi. 
» Wafa Mustafa b Ahmad Wafa. 
» "Ali Dada Wafai. 
»  Daàüd Wafai Rimi. 
» "Abd-ukLatif Wafat Rimi 


Brown notes elsewhere. 

The Zainis were once an important Order. Evliya mentions as a divine of the time of Sultan 
Muhammad І (1413-21) the Shaikh 'Abd-ul-Latif Mokadessi (Muqaddasi would mean ‘ of 
Jerusalem,’ but Qudusi must be meant) bin 'Abd-ur-Rahmaàn b. 'Ali b. Ghani (Travels, n. 
p. 22). But ve pages farther on he mentions a Sh. ’Abd-ul-Latif Mokadessi as the Imam of 
Ilderim Khan Then adding the title al-Angàri to the divine's names he describes how he built the 
Zaini-lar convent at Brüsa after he had visited the tomb of Sadr-ud-Din at Qonia, where the 
dead saint stretched out his hand from his grave and bade the Shaikh read the sura Yà-sin. 
Under Muhammad II. (1451-81) the Zainis formed, like the Nagshbandis, a militant Order, and 
led by Jubbah "АП, the spiritual guide of the Sultan of Egypt, three hundred of them, unfurling 
the standard of Zain-ud-Din Най, embarked on skins which floated on the sea, and attacked the 
enemy (ibid., pt. i, p. 34). 

That the Order took its name from Zam-ud-Dim 1s certain, but из founder’s title 1s variously 
given аз Кат (cf. p. 268 infra) and Най, which latter terms means ‘ barefoot’ (Beale, Or Biog 
Dict., р. 147). Born in Khurasan in 757 H (А.р. 1356) Zain-ud-Din taught at Aleppo, one of his 
would-be pupils being Aq Shams-us-Din, who was, however, led by a vision to follow Haji Bairam. 
Zain-ud-Din died in 838 н. (А.р 1435) (Gibb, Hist. of Ottoman Poetry, п. р. 139). His biography is 
in the Shagá'ig. The Zain-ud-Din al-Khwafi, ‘ the Secret ', who wrote a Persian tract on Sufi ethics 
called the Abab-us-Siftyyat and a work entitled the Mirat-u-Talibin, mentioned by Prof. Е. G 
Browne in his article on * The Literature of the Hurufis’ in J.R.A S 1907, pp. 553 and 576, would 
seem to be our Zain-ud-Din. Zain-ud-Din Най had a college at Brūsa named after him, and that city 
was a great Zaini centre 
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al-‘Abidin al-Shirwani.? According to Ibn Karbalà'i, he was a part-time student 
of Ishaq Khuttalani and he was also affiliated to ‘Ala’ al-Dawla Simnàni, 
though it is ultimately to Shihab al-Din al-Suhrawardi that his silsila is usually 
traced. 

Zain al-Din al-Khawafi was a master of ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Khalwati, 
known as al-Mashriqi, poet, historian and a pupil of al-Maghribi.* Lewisohn 
has also shown that Zain al-Din al-Khawafi was a contemporary and a compeer 
of al-Maghribi, and that both men exemplify a Sufism that especially displays 
and reflects the spiritual teachings of Isma'il Sisi? One of the paramount 
influences upon him was the personality of Kamal Khujandi, under whom he 
studied as a novice prior to this close relationship with Isma*51 Sisi. Like al- 
Maghribi, Zain al-Din al-Khawafi was drawn to the experience and to the 
manifestation of Divine love (‘ishq-i haqiqi) rather than to figurative love (‘ishq-i 
majazi). 

The writings of Ibn Karbala't are cited by Lewisohn as evidence to show the 
broad lines of the spiritual pilgrimage of Zain al-Din al-Khawáfi.ó Having 
reached Tabriz he joined the company of Kamal Khujandi. However, he felt 
unable to reconcile the asceticism and the gnosticism of his master with the 
latter's contemplation in fellowship with young men. This apparent ethical 


21 would especially draw attention to the thesis submitted by Lewisohn to the University of 
London, ın the School of Oriental and African Studies, in August 1988, entitled, * A critical edition 
of the Divan of Maghrebi (with an Introduction into his life, literary school and mystical poetry) ’; 
see pp. 75-84, 182-3. This thesis is to be published as The occident of mysteries Mohammed Shirin 
Maghrebi, his life, шегагу school and mystical poetry Extremely relevant likewise 1s Lewisohn's 
article, ‘ Mohammed Shinn Maghrebi’ in Sufi, 1, 1988-9, 30-35 On the Taifuris, specifically, see 
Trimingham, op cit, 4, 11 

3 See the following susila which 1s to be found in full in Trimingham, ор. cıt., 270, Appendix С 

Shihab ad-Din Abū Нав ‘Umar as-Suhrawardi (d. 1234) 
Najib ad-Din 
‘Alt b. Buzghush 
d. 678/1279 


Nir ad-Din Zahir ad-Din 
‘Abd as-Samad ‘Abd аг-Кабтап 
an-Natanzi b Najib-Buzghush 


d. 716/1316 
Najm ad-Din M. 
al-Isfahani 


Husain 
Husam ad-Din 
al-Shamshirt 


Jamal ad-Din 
Yüsuf al-Ghüràni 


Nür ad-Din 
‘Abd ar-Rahman 
al-Misri 


Zain ad-Din 

Abü Bakr 
Khawafi of Tabriz 
757/1356— 
838/1435 

Zainiyya 
(Turkish) 


*On ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Khalwati, known as al-Mashriqi, see Lewisohn's thesis and article, 
cited inn 2 above, together with his sources 

5 Оп Isma'll Sisi see the references ın Lewisohn’s thesis and рр. 32, 33 of his article. 

é See the references to Ibn Karbala'i in Lewisohn 
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inconsistency in his Shaykh caused him to part company with him. He begar a 
new discipleship with Shaykh Isma‘il Sisi, though the latter, who was then a 
man of great age and unwilling to teach him, persuaded him to visit Egypt and 
to follow Shaykh Nur al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Misri, notwithstanding tne 
fact that this Shaykh, like Kamal Khujandi, also enjoyed the close company of 
young males and warrior slaves. It is Јат who furnishes a short portrait of this 
great Egyptian Sufi.’ He is called а qibla lil-talibin, who was highly regarded in 
Egypt, but who showed great deference to Shaykh Jamal al-Din Nuraai. 
Shaykh Nur al-Din al-Misri was affiliated to the Suhrawardiyya throuzh 
Shaykh Husam al-Din al-Shamshari and Najm al-Din Mahmud al-Isfahaai, 
both these Shaykhs being murids of Маг al-Din ‘Abd al-Samad al-Natanzi? 
Though he visited Iran and Central Asia again, Zain al-Din al-Khawafi spent 
the second period of his life in Egypt and the Arab World. In 822/1419 he sen. a 
gravestone for Khawaja Muhammad Рага, who had died in Medina. He made 
a disciple of ‘Abd al-Rahim al-Marzifuni in Egypt and of ‘Abd al-Latif b. ‘Аза 
al-Rahman al-Maqdisi and ‘Abd al-Mu‘ti, a Maghribi, in Jerusalem. an 
important disciple and pupil of Zain al-Din al-Khawáfi was the most celebrated 
mystic and scholar, Khawaja Sa‘d al-Din, of Kashgar, in Chinese Central As.a, 
who died in 860/1456. It was in Jerusalem that Zain al-Din al-Khawifi 
composed опе of his principal works, Risalat al-wasüyà al-Qudsiyya? 

During the early period of the stay in Egypt, Zain al-Din al-Khawifi 
appears to have had a profound spiritual experience whilst in solitary retreat 
following a period of penance and repentence. Sorrowful and dispirited, he was 
blessed with a dramatic vision. Shaykh Kamal Khujandi stepped out from the 
wall of his retreat that faced the qibla. He consoled the penitent novice and tcld 
him that on the Thursday, while praying during the morning, he should recte 
the fatiha and surat 4а (no. 50). Following this he was promised a complete aad 
perfect revelation. It was this experience that foreshadowed many otter 
spiritual revelations. He returned to Tabriz, only to discover that Ката! 
Khujandi had died. He mourned his passing for some time at his graveside aad 
through this action he received further grace from this, his first spiritual master. 
Zain al-Din al-Khawafi was described in the writings of Muhammad Рага, 
amongst other titles, as rafi' аат al-sunna and дат! adalil al-bid'a, confirming 
thereby his orthodoxy, as a master of the sciences, both zahirtyya and Байта, 
and as one who followed the highroad of the shari‘a. Besides the уага that пе 
bestowed upon his pupils and disciples, several miracles are attributed to him, 
and his spiritual experiences whilst in his retreat are also recorded by Jámi. ? 


The Мий al-Talibin 

It may seem strange, therefore, that Zain al-Din al-Khawafi, in his works, 
whether in Persian or in Arabic, should have come to be associated with the 
Hurüfiyya. This may have come about partly because these works, and mcre 
especially the present short work, became highly regarded by the Hurüfiyya aad 
the Bektashiyya. Hence, they have found their way into European librares 
through the purchase of manuscripts that were principally associated with the 
teachings and the cherished study materials of these two unorthodox Sifi 
orders. 

This Arabic testimony, ‘ The mirror of seekers’, is listed by Professor E. 5. 


7 See Миг al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman Jamr's Nafahdt al-Uns (ed.) Gholam Ilas ‘Abd al-Hamid end 
Kabir al-Din Ahmad (Calcutta, 1859, 568-9). 

8 See Trimingham, op cit., 36-7. 

9 See Brockelmann GAL, п, where this work 1s specifically mentioned. 

10 Jami, Nafahat al-Uns, op си, 569-72 
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Browne in the second of his pioneer articles on the literature of the Hurufiyya 
sect.!! Yet it is nowhere listed by J. Kingsley Birge amongst the works that were 
included on the priority reading lists of either the Hurüfiyya or the Bektashiyya. 
The lists given to Birge by the Bektashi and Нигай scholar, Sulo Bey Çelo of 
Tirana (Albania), does not mention it, since the Miratül Mekasit refers almost 
certainly to Ahmad al-Rifa'Ts Mir'at al-Magasid, which is listed as a source of 
inspiration by the respected Bektashi scholar, Baba Rexhebi.!” 

Our work then is not in any special way characteristically Hurüft. It appeals 
to all Süfis in all Sufi turuq. It is addressed to all who are in any way sympathetic 
to mysticism. It is a profound, personal and succinct expression of the mystical 
experience in many religious traditions. One might, for example, select the 
recommendation to abstain from eating, drinking and sleeping beyond normal 
requirements and compare what is said to the views of the Christian author of 
the * Cloud of Unknowing’, who likewise lived during the fourteenth century: 


You will ask me, perhaps, how you are to control yourself with due care 
in the matter of food and drink and sleep and so on. My answer is brief: 
* Take what comes!’ Do this thing without ceasing and without care day by 
day, and you will know well enough, with a real discretion, when to begin 
and when to stop in everything е1ѕе.!3 


The curtailment of the phrasing of the dhikr to a mere statement of the 
basmala recalls another passage from the * Cloud of Unknowing'. Here the 
author refers to the formulation of personal prayers. He remarks: 


If they are in words, as they seldom are, then they are very few words; the 
fewer the better. If it is a little word of one syllable, I think that it is better 
than if itis of two, and more in accordance with the work of the Spirit. For a 
contemplative should always live at the highest, topmost peak spiritually.’ 


Lastly, the mystic’s vision is perceived as a shaft of spiritual light from God 
that pierces the cloud of unknowing between Him and the contemplative 


!! See * Further notes on the literature of the Hurufis and their connection with the Bektashi 
Order of Dervishes’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1907, 533-81(6) One work by Zain al- 
Din al-Khawaff ıs entered as being in Professor Е. С. Browne’s own manuscript collection, 441, 
bought at the sale of the effects of a Bektashi dervish ın May 1901, (10), ‘А Persian tract b 
Zaynu'd-Dín al-Khwafi on Sufi ethics (Adab al-Sifiyya) in 19 chapters (Я. 1865-1895) * (р 553) and, 
another, in the section on Cambridge University Library, Or 544 (Arabic-Turkish), (1) ' bought 
21st January, 1905, Mirátu'-Tálibín (ff. 1*—2*), by Zayn'd-Din al-Khwafi’, this is followed by a 
work in Turkish to which it 1s wholly unrelated and 1s attributable to another author In E С. 
Browne, A Supplementary hand list of Muhammadan manuscripts in the libraries and the colleges of 
the University of Cambridge (1922), the manuscript number ıs entered on page 239 as OR 544 (7) and 
dated 1033/16234, * bought from Géjou on January 4, 1905’ (p. 7). Browne's inclusion of our text 
amongst the works of the Hurüfis was accepted by W. Ivanow. He included it in the works listed їп 
hus Ismaih literature a bibliographical survey (Tehran, 1963, 191). It 15 numbered 888 and it appears 
as the only Arabic text. However, Ivanow was clearly unsure to what extent the list he gave formed a 
coherent corpus of Hurüfi works, since he remarks on p. 190 


About the Hurufi's association with the Bektashis I may add here Just a few words from my own 
experience. In 1948, while in Cairo, I had a talk with the dede (head) of the famous Kaygusuz 
teke, asking him about the Ja@widan and Hurufi books. He said that he was an Albanian, did not 
know Persian, never heard of the Hurufi books or Jawidan Was ıt tagiyya or truth? It 1s of 
course quite possible that many Hurufi books, incorporated into Bektashi literature are no 
longer regarded as Hurufi, and such a question is never raised. But the dede's 1gnorance about 
the Jawidan is strange. 


12 Baba Rexheb, The mysticism of Islam and Bektashism, translated from the Albanian by 
Bardhyl Pogoni, who furnishes the Bibliography, Vol. 1 (Naples), 1984, 166. The reference in 
J. Kingsley Birge's, The Bektashi Order of Dervishes (London, 1937), 1s to page 60. 

3 For a complete context to these passages see The Cloud of Unknowing and other works, 
прш Classics, translated with an introduction by Clifton Wolters (Harmondsworth, 1980), 109. 

ibid , 104. 
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whereby He reveals ‘some of His secrets, of which it is not possible or 
permissible to speak °. Affection is then set alight by the power of His love. 

The Mir’at al-Talibin is a beautifully written Arabic work. Short, yet rich in 
meaning and expression, it is a fine example of the lofty spiritual aspirations of 
fourteenth-century Süfism in Central Asia, and it likewise illustrates the Sufi 
thought of Cairo at that time. Other works by Zain al-Din al-Khawafi, such as 
his al-Awrad al-Zainiyya and his treatise on asceticism, merit much fuller 
examination and study. However, this little work alone is enough to indicate the 
spiritual depth of his experience and sufficient evidence of why he was held in 
such high esteem.'¢ 


Translation 


The epistle of the Mirror of Seekers (Risalat Mir’at al-Talibin) by Zain al- 
Din al-Khawafi, may his secret be sanctified. 

In the name of Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful, O seeker [in the 
path], know that He, the abode of the Truth, to Him be the glory, the Exalted 
One. He is too lofty and too holy, that one might attain to Him through being 
enlightened from within the very obscurity of His Being, His motives and His 
intentions. Whosoever is not enlightened by the lights of the ones who bear 
witness will not be freed from the obscurity of existence. He will not attain unto 
that which is striven for and intended. The path of enlightenment, through the 
lights of the ones who bear witness, is the mirror of the meaning and concept of 
the beneficence of Allah, in that you adore and you worship and [yet] it 1s as 
though you beheld it for ever and ever, so you should forsake [utterly] all that 
accords not with this state, or (is), in any wise incompatible with that which is 
the object so desired. 

It is incumbent on the seeker that he should abandon every motivation that 
calls upon him to [follow] an alternative to Allah, and that he should [likewise] 
abandon every intention whereby one is diverted towards that which is other 
than Allah. Then, you should pass all [your] times and [your] seasons in 
adoration and in worship over the observance of the concept of Allah’s 
beneficence and His goodly acts. If, when adoring, one’s intention is to eat and 
to drink, to dress and to sleep, then such craving is carnal. But he who is able to 
perform acts of adoration, his very habits too become acts of adoration. When 
he, in his habits and in his acts of adoration, is constantly observant of the 
concept of Allah’s beneficence and goodly acts, on all occasions he will become 
aware of a lukewarmness and a carelessness in regard to this observance. Then 
repentence [is required] and the help of Allah sought to obtain an absolute 
repose. Slowly, then, is one freed from the obscurity of existence. You will be 
enlightened by the lights of the ones who bear witness. ‘ Flee to Allah, for I am a 
clear warner’ (Qur'àn, sūra 51, verse 50). Know then, that he who is not 
circumspect, abstaining in his eating [from a surfeit], and in his drinking, in his 
bodily raiment, in his sleeping and in his speech to that limit that is needful, he, 
who has no control of himself and of his nature so that such excess falls not 
away from him, then he it is who will be unable to perceive these fundamentals. 
One must of a necessity be moderate and be circumspect. One must stop at the 
limit of necessity. What we have [already] made mention of, in the way of being 
attentive and watchful, will then be possible. 

Now it is incumbent upon the seeker to search with diligence into the 


15 The Cloud of Unknowmg, 95. 
16 [п reproducing extracts from this work in photographic form I am much indebted to 
Cambridge University Library, Photographic Department, and to Paul Fox at SOAS. 
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motivations of his soul and his will whilst so preoccupied, also into their 
intentions during the course of the changing circumstances in [his spiritual] 
state. Should there arise, in regard to his intention, some purpose that is other 
than [to seek] the face of Allah, the Generous, then let him ask the pardon of 
Allah. Show repentence to Him, and in the secret of his soul and in its desire and 
its fancy, say, 


О Allah, in Thee do I seek refuge from the evil of my soul, of its fancies, 
and from all its promptings and its desires. O Allah, make me to be amongst 
those who are sincere in adoring Thee, true and honest in seeking Thee. 
Make me to be amongst those who are lofty in ideals. I seek refuge in Thee 
from the baseness of the intention and 1n turning my attention to other than 
Thou. О Allah, keep me in Thy safe keeping. Bestow on me of Thy Spirit. 
Safety is to be found in Allah through beseeching him. Great it is, by His 
help, to be freed from all that is other than Him. Verily I am clear warner 
to you. 


Know then, that the observation of the concept of His munificence, on 
account of that which we have mentioned above, whether in acts of adoration or 
with habitual practices, is facilitated by the light and the illumination of the 
heart. For whenever the light of the heart increases, so the observant watch is 
made the more easy. All acts of adoration are by the light of the heart if they 
accord with the characteristic of sincerity. Yet a close and a constant observance 
of the dhikr, * There is no god but Allah’, according to the conditions, will be of 
greater profit than all other acts of adoration in illuminating the heart. 

The Prophet said, peace be upon him, * The best act of adoration is the dhikr 
and the best dhikr is, ‘ There is no god but Allah’. All of the Shaykhs, may Allah 
sanctify their spirits, who are the guides and masters, concur that those who are 
novices will follow no path that is sounder and surer, nor clearer, than the path 
of the dhikr. None attains to Allah save by a constant dhikr. It is incumbant, 
therefore, on the seeker that he should spend all his time after the statutory 
prayers and the fixed traditions that are followed and the observances, and in 
the forenoon and during the midday and after the reading of a portion of the 
Qur’an, in chanting aloud, in meditation, once or twice of a hizb or so [of holy 
writ], and after doing this, learning what he needs to learn in his heart with ` 
regard to his religion and his beliefs and not what is external and superfluous 
and this by the dhikr [that he recites]— There is no god but Allah’. 

Let him pay no heed to the word of him who says, ' profit gained at the 
expense of others is better for you than a preoccupation with the dhikr.' Let him 
not pay heed to those who have an expert knowledge in seeking material aims 
and gains. They are like highway marauders in the path of those who are the 
lovers [of Allah]. O thou who seekest merits, in the path of love, there is nought 
that is more worthy and nought more lofty, than preoccupation with the dhikr 
of Him whom he loves, on account of the hope of being united with Him, and in 
attaining some vision of His beauty. [To cite a Sufi poet]. ‘I repeat the dhikr of 
the One I love though it be to my detriment and loss. Discourse with the 
Beloved is my wine.' 

During the dhikr, or after it has finished, when a lightning-flash flickers from 
the cloud, then the veil is rent asunder until the light of Him who is recalled in 
the dhikr shines forth in the special and individual exercise of Observance and 
Presence. It is necessary that all parts of the individual person, both the inner 
and the outer, should be quiet and still as if dead to the world and oblivious to 
the existence of which he is a part. That light empties him, within his inner 
person and his being, of all such things. Because of such things the eye of his 
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heart is not able to stare attentively at that light, though he be impelled to do 
so." 

How excellent is that which is said by one of those who were witnesses. ‘ At 
its appearance you bow your head in silence at His majesty. If one flees for a 
while that is observed and is sensed, fleeing into the depth [of one's soul], 
pursued and followed—verily your Lord is the refuge on that day—so one 
continues until there is no refuge nor escape and so one's existence diminishes, 
little by little, until it vanishes completely and is destroyed. Then is made 
manifest that which has been described by one of those who attained mystical 
gnosis, saying, ‘ A secret appeared to you. For a prolonged period of time it had 
been hidden from you. Then a morning dawned and you were its obscurity. You 
are the veil of the heart, hiding its essence. Were it not for you, its seal would not 
have been stamped upon you.' 

О Allah, protect those who seek, raise that veil from their hearts so that they 
may ascend from the knowledge of the vision of Allàh, to the mystical vision 
and ultimately to the truth of intuition. O Lord, put us firmly on the path, 
following the Lord of the Messengers, the blessing and peace of Allah be upon 
him and upon his family. Be it upon all who are merciful, inwardly and 
outwardly and secretly. 

Praise be to Allah, the Lord of the Worlds. The replica is thus complete of 
these words written by the pen of the Shaykh, the scholarly and active, the 
perfect Zain al-Milla wa’l-Din al-Khawafi. It was intended for some of the 
trusty and the true. Thereby may Allah avail him, and so too those others whose 
steps tread in the path. 


17 On this notion of immaterial light, * la lumière попе’, as it has been portrayed and explained 
in the conceptions of Iranian Süfism, see Henry Corbin, L'Homme de lumiére dans le Soufisme 
iranien (1971, 149-78) The following passage from page 173 seems to be relevant here: 


Autrement dit. la lumiére ne peut étre vue, précisément parce qu'elle est ce qui fait voir. On ne 
voit pas la lumière, on ne voit que les réceptacles de la lumière. C'est pourquoi les lumières 
visibles aux plans du suprasensible nécessitent la notion de couleurs pures telle qu'on l'a esquissée 
précédemment, couleurs que leur acte de lumiére actualise eo ipso comme réceptacles, «matiére» 
de pure lumière, sans qu'elles aient à tomber dans une matiére étrangère à leur acte de lumière. 
Dès lors, il est impossible de prendre un recul suffisant pour vorr la lumière qui fait voir, puisque 
dans tout acte de vor elle est d'ores et déjà là. C'est cette proximité que le mystique exprime en 
disant son émerveillement «que tu te fasses si proche de moi que j'en vienne à penser que tu es 
mon» (supra ту, 9). On ne peut voir la lumière ni là ой пеп ne la regoit, ni là où elle est engloutie. 
En cherchant à se trouver devant ce qui fait voir et ne peut que rester soiméme invisible, on se 
trouve devant la Ténébre (et c'est cela «la Ténébre aux abords du póle»), car on ne peut prendre 
comme objet de connaissance ce qui précisément fait connaitre tout objet, fait qu'il existe de 
l'objet comme tel C'est pourquoi Láhiji parle d'une proximité qui éblouit En revanche l'ombre 
démoniaque n'est pas la lumière qui, elle-même invisible, fait voir, elle est la Ténébre qui 
empéche de voir, comme empéche de voir la ténébre de la sub-conscience. Mais la lumiére noire 
est celle qui ne peut être vue elle-même, parce qu'elle est се qui fait voir; elle ne peut être objet, 
parce qu'elle est Sujet absolu. 


18 [n certain details m regard to the translation of this work and to a certain passage in Jami, Iam 
indebted to Professor T. О. Gandjei, to Dr N F. Safwat, most especially, and to Dr. Н. el- 
Shamman, all friends or colleagues at SOAS. 


SOME FURTHER MATERIAL FROM THE EUGEN 
MITTWOCH NACHLASS! 


By EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


1 

The controversy as regards the genuineness of the allegedly seventeenth- 
century Ethiopian philosophers Zar’a Ya‘qob and Мааа Hoywat and their two 
opuscula, known as hatáta ‘ examination, inquiry’, has for close on a century 
generated scholarly discussion. In the footsteps of C. Conti Rossini (RAL, уш, 
1899, 43 and RAL, xxix, 1920, 213-23) Mittwoch has adduced weighty 
arguments against the authenticity of the two tracts, and in his Amharische 
Version der Soirées de Carthage (Berlin and Leipzig, 1934) he has cited the 
relevant literature. I do not propose, in the present context, to traverse the same 
ground once again. The Go'oz texts of the two hatdta were edited and translated 
by E. Littmann (CSCO, Scriptores Aethiopici, vols. 1 and 2, Leipzig 1904) and 
rendered from Go'ez into Amharic by Zámánfás Qaddus Abroha (Asmara, 
1955). 

In the 1920s Eugen Mittwoch’s pupil, Dr. Hans Schlobies,? wrote to Aláqa 
Dasta,? who was considered a notable student of Ethiopic literature, to enquire 
about indigenous knowledge of those two works. Part of the learned Aláqa's 
reply was published by Mittwoch in the Soirées de Carthage, 3-4, but Mitt- 
woch's Ethiopian Nachlass (now in my possession) contains the original of 
Aláqa Dásta's letter which I propose to set out here in its entirety: 


! Previous material originating from Mittwoch's papers and generously handed over to the 
present writer by Mittwoch's family has been published as follows: BSOAS, xxxiv, 1, 1971, BSOAS, 
xxxv, 2, 1972 and BSOAS, xım, 3, 1980 (= Ullendorff, Studia Aethiopica et Semitica, Athiopis- 
tische Forschungen, vol. 24 (Stuttgart, 1987), 91-158), JRAS, 2, 1986 

2 Schlobies is uncharactertstically omitted from E. Hammerschmidt’s Athiopistik an Deutschen 
Universitdten, Wiesbaden, 1968. Professor H. J. Polotsky has very kindly told me (letter of 25 April 
1987) that Schlobies studied in Berlin together with him, though a few years older than Polotsky 
who was born in 1905, and tn 1924-25 was about to obtain hrs doctorate He had worked on 
Amharic under Mittwoch, and in 1930 was employed at the Berlin Seminar fur ortentalische 
Sprachen Cf also Polotsky, Collected Papers, Jerusalem, 1971, р 343, п 3 Schlobies, unhke 
Mittwoch or Polotsky, had travelled to Ethiopia at least once. For his published work see H W 
Lockot, Bibliographia Aethiopica (=Ath Forsch., vol. 9), Wiesbaden, 1981 

3 Aláqa Dasta Takla Wald is the author of the well-known 'addis уатагәййа тагвафа qalat, 
Addis Ababa, 1970 (photograph, p 5), and was the recipient of the Haile Sellassie Prize for 
Ethiopian Studies in 1969 (cf Haile Sellassie I Prize Trust, Addis Ababa, 1974, 94 which contains 
biographical information on DTW). 
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Translation? 


Aláqa Раза to Dr. Hans Schlobies 


Harar, Magabit 4th 1918 (= 13/3/1926) 


To the honoured Dr. Yohannes Schlobies. 

While I say ‘let my respectful greetings be to you and your entire 
family’, I present the compliments appropriate to your distinction. 
Honoured Sir, so far from being—as you wrote to me— famous in 
knowledge, the light of the intellect in Ethiopia °, I am an Ethiopian poor 
in knowledge who is very deficient even in that knowledge which exists in 
my country. But since you have consulted me in this my ignorance, I 
shall let you know the answer to the best of my ability. 


^] am much indebted to Professor H. J. Polotsky for reading Alaga Dasta’s letter with me 
during his sojourn in England in September 1987 and for many precious observations. 
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Zar‘a (sic) Ya‘qob is a man of Aksum. His second name is called 
Warge. In terms of Ethiopian education he was very learned and a 
person of fine character; beyond that he had studied Latin. The time in 
which he lived was that of Emperor Susonyos;? and at that period, since 
Abba Alphonse,‘ the Jesuit Catholic bishop, had arrived and the King 
had become Catholic, there had arisen in Ethiopia many religious 
disputes. Consequently, Zar‘a Ya‘qob, because he was a teacher of the 
Scriptures and a signally orthodox man, feared the King and therefore 
hid in a cave for two years. While he was there, by virtue of excess of 
worry and vexation about the Christological disputes, he changed his 
faith. His entire thinking and mode of writing is exactly like (that of) an 
Ethiopian scholar. The book called Hatáta Иа Haywát which his 
disciple wrote and researched, following his master's quest, is in 
accordance with that mode of writing and thinking by his master. It 
discusses spiritual and secular philosophy. While Zar‘a Ya‘qob lived, in 
knowledge and scholarship, throughout the 28° years of Susonyos's 
reign and the 33 $ years of Fasil's reign, it appears that he wrote it in the 
27th and 28th years of Fasil’s reign, i.e. in 1652-3 (= 1659-61). I have 
not seen anything in his book and its entire mode of expression that 
would support the statement that he was an Italian.’ All the same, while 
this man's knowledge was extensive, we do not commend him for 
neglecting the matter of our salvation as regards the incarnation of 
Christ. 

That scholars claim that he was an Italian (is based) on the 
assumption that such a learned man cannot be found in Ethiopia, but 
that he was a genuine Ethiopian is well known from his manner of 
writing and from his book. When I had studied his book for only a short 
time, its owner took it back at once. 

May He give you health! 

Alàqa Dasta. 


Mittwoch states (op. cit., 5) with every justification that Ада Dásta's letter 
was not based on any oral or other Ethiopian tradition but simply on study of 
the text of the Hatdta. This view was subsequently confirmed in the course of a 
conversation which H. Schlobies had with the Aláqa. Indeed, both MSS of the 
Hatáta hitherto discovered are of the nineteenth century and originate from the 
property of P. Giusto (d'Abbadie MSS 215 and 234 — Conti Rossini 143 and 
144). 


2 


The following hitherto unpublished letter is from the pen of Blattengeta 
Horuy Walda Sallase, Emperor Haile Sellassie’s Foreign Minister and trusted 
adviser (see my articles referred to in footnote 1 above, esp. pp. 95-105). The 
letter is, curiously enough, written in Go'oz (in contrast to all his other letters to 


5 Reigned 1607-32 and was the only Ethiopian Emperor to accept Roman Catholicism, largely 
under the influence of Pedro Paez (Péro Pais) and Alphonse Mendes (cf. Ullendorff, The Ethiopians, 
3rd ed., 1973, 6 and 73-75; C. Е. Beckingham, The Itinerário of Jerónimo Lobo, Hakluyt Society, 
London, 1984, Introduction, xxi ff.) 

‘The regnal periods of these Emperors are apt to vary by two or three years in different 
Ethiopic sources. 

7 Mittwoch, op. cıt., 4, renders the term romawi as * European’, but he accepts, of course, that 
Alaga Dasta refers here to the opinion of Western scholars that the writer of these tracts was the 
Italian Padre Giusto da Urbino (whose real name was Iacobo [= (Zár'a) Ya‘qob] Curtopassi). 
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Mittwoch which are composed in Amharic) and is unsigned, but its provenance 
is not in doubt, for Haruy’s handwriting is clearly recognizable and this missive 
was found in a folder together with other letters addressed to Mittwoch by 
Ношу. Moreover, by an equally curious fluke, it was written by the same writer 
to the same addressee on the same day and on the same subject as a letter in 
Amharic published by me in 1972 (loc. cit., p. 105 = 243), but that note was 
clearly signed by the illustrious author. Why he should have despatched from 
London to Berlin on the same day two very similar letters but in two different 
languages I cannot fathom. But as an example of Horuy’s epistolary style in 
Go‘az it 15 not without interest: 
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WAM uq b (on TRAP E, vu 
LA Дойл? nH n Vd Си Ай? г! 
фея ws DM d dt DIT! VI Cling 
pry ond NAH GOL DIE Ди bd 
Mae org LAr nal ТА АШ! HOKE SA Hy 
0:905. ШОНАТ А AINE 214 OEM 
т гой: HOF a! ER HESA: On bia, 
du тайке SAAGI 007/1! 0496718725 
les фай ай cu MABARA (/ 
hoi Thos Wh bap айта?! OU 
fd mih FOR ÜX Qu АТ uU 4 di a аа 
т шпаа a fh slau d vy au ta E nU 
AN ыд WH bed mna mU di ip tdl dh 
{ WARNY F Де? an MMI Ру NI 
Gh dich 9L ph ud EV (ee 00 6 Z2 
d 8A: yp ge lcd arly: ue 
Ч Сее Ае Оа CU дн 
"оре дот айд, Wb inl вуза 


ШЕЛ Доу ди: 
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Translation 


May this letter reach my beloved and my erudite friend, Professor 
Mittwoch. 

Peace to you and peace to your entire family. I am well by the grace 
of God. I know and believe that you have heard the news of my country 
Ethiopia; and that a great calamity and sorrow have befallen us, and we 
are wandering from country to country of alien people like strangers and 
exiles, although free men in our own country. But our greatest affliction 
of all is our inability of finding our books in Ga‘ez and in Amharic. But I 
believe that in the Leipzig Press there exist many books, and I would ask 
you to be well disposed towards my request and send me books in Go'oz 
and Amharic. But if it is impossible for you (to do so), then do not 
trouble yourself too much, but I would ask you to reply to my letter as 
quickly as possible. 

May God's peace be with you and your entire family. 

Written on the second (day) of the month of Hadar 1936, according 

to the reckoning of the westerners, in the region of London. 


3 


The following two letters were sent to Mittwoch by his pupil Lorenz Jensen 
who had been Mittwoch's first student in Amharic and subsequently was, for 
twelve years or so (about 1909 to 1921), a member of the German legation at 
Addis Ababa. I have referred to Jensen in previously published material from 
the Mittwoch Nachlass (BSOAS, xxxv, 2, 1972, p. 265, n. 69 — Studia 
Aethiopica et Semitica, 129; ibidem, 267 = 131; BSOAS, хи, 3, 1980, 430, 431; 
448-52 = 136-7; 154-58). Cf. also three brief references to Lorenz Jensen in 
Bairu Tafla's Ethiopia and Germany, Wiesbaden 1981 (— Aeth. Forsch., vol. 5), 
109, 134, 137. Jensen does not appear to have published anything on his long 
sojourn in Ethiopia, for there are no entries under his name in Lockot, op. cit. 
(footnote 2 above). 

The first Jensen letter is an exercise in Amharic sent to his teacher Mittwoch 
for correction. It is a creditable effort despite some mistakes and oddities; it also 
testifies to a high standard of attainment in pre-First World War university 
teaching in Amharic—at any rate by Mittwoch as a teacher and Jensen as a 
student. The letter is dated 12 March 1908, and despite the ‘amdtd mahrdt refers 
to that year rather than to 1916 when Jensen was in Ethiopia incommunicado. 

I reproduce the original without translation, for it is not for me to correct 
Jensen's Amharic; and its simple language will cause no problem to any 
éthiopisant. It is, however, an interesting and not unamusing curiosum and 
seems to deserve photographic reproduction. The piece of writing by Mittwoch 
whose receipt Jensen acknowledges must be his ‘Proben aus amharischem 
Volksmunde’ (Mitteilungen d. Seminars f. orient. Sprachen (Berlin), 10, 1907, 
185—241). It also appears from this letter that, after his Amharic studies under 
Mittwoch in Berlin, Jensen went for further university education to Kiel, 
possibly because it was closer to his home at Rendsburg (BSOAS, хип, 3, 1980, 
449 — 155), like Kiel situated in Schleswig-Holstein. The extraordinary story 
about * Ludwig Monilok ', a youth of twenty-four and allegedly a relation of 
Emperor Monilak, is news to me, and I should be interested if anyone were able 
to throw further light on this. Jensen himself describes this newspaper report as 
a yüwaha daro, i.e. a ‘ water fowl’? = duck = canard = German ‘Ente’. 
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The second Jensen letter was written in German and is dated Addis Ababz, 
5 May 1920. It is of some historical importance, as Jensen describes, briefly, the 
situation in Ethiopia during and immediately after the First World War, at any 
rate as seen by a member of the German Legation at Addis Ababa. From hs 
report to Mittwoch and from other Jensen material, both published and 
hitherto unpublished (though what now remains unpublished, among {2 
Jensen papers in Mittwoch's files, is of little significance), it would appear that -. 
had a penchant for discovering (or, perhaps, imagining) intrigues, both within 
the German community itself and in its relations to other foreigners, the Allies 
in particular. This is the first post-war letter from Jensen to Mittwoch, but it zs 
not clear from J.’s reference to the ‘ ersten Heimatsgrüsse ' whether this relates 
to the first letter by post or to greetings directly transmitted by a German visitcr 
to Ethiopia. 

For a brief, and by no means complete, account of Ethiopian affairs during 
World War I, as seen from a British perspective, one might compare Wilfred 
Thesiger's fine autobiography (The life of my choice, London, 1987), especially 
pages 48—53 which include summaries of his father's (then British Minister et 
Addis Ababa) despatches to the Foreign Office. 

I set out here an exact transcript of Jensen's letter to Mittwoch, as tke 
original does not appear suitable for photographic reproduction: 


Adis Abeba, den 5. Mai 1920. 


Sehr verehrter Herr Professor, 

Nach der langen und schweren Trennung ist dieser Monat mir wirklich 
zum „Маі“ geworden: er brachte mir die ersten Haimatsgriisse urd 
ausserdem den Besuch von Herrn Weinzinger? und durch ihn Ihre lieben 
Grüsse. Empfangen Sie bitte meinen herzlichsten Dank, dass Sie Ihren alten 
und ersten amharischen Zógling nicht vergessen haben. Herrn Weinzingez, 
den ich um meinen Hunger nach Heimatsnachrichten zu stillen leider nur zu 
kurz habe sprechen kónnen, weil er sofort in gescháftlichen Angelegenheiten 
für einige Tage nach Diredaua musste, verdanke ich Ihre neue Adress, 
sodass ich nicht zógere Ihnen sofort zu schreiben. | 

Dass die lange Zeit, die ich auf dieser von feindlichen, durch Millionen 
Geld unterstützten Intriguen? schwer umtobten afrikanischen Insel 
zugebracht habe, für mich keine leichte gewesen ist, bedarf Ihnen gegenüber 
wohl keiner Versicherung. Dass meine Arbeit dagegen, die ich eben infolge 
meines langen Aufenthaltes hier im abessinischen Sprechen, Denken und 


8 Erich Weinzinger was responsible for publishing his teacher C. Mondon-Vidailhet's Études sur 
le Guragie (Vienna, 1913). Weinzinger himself had been on a commercial and scholarly mission :o 
Ethiopia before 1910, supported by the Austrian Government, and returned there on subsequent 
occasions. He was the author of a number of articles on commercial subjects and current affazs 
(listed in Н W Lockot's Bibliographia Aethiopica, 1982 (= Aeth. Forsch., vol 9), where however 
item 6788 appears to have been entered in error) After his return from the journey referred to >y 
Jensen не published an article (Feb 1921) entitled ‘ Abessinien als Einwanderungsland ’ (cf. Locket, 
No. 692 

Professor H J. Polotsky very kindly informs me (letter dated 25 April 1987) that one Wanzingiir 
Erak Doktor is listed ın the Ya-Ityopaya ekonomi ya-ajj mashaf (Addis Ababa, 1944 A.M., 39) with an 
address ın Dajazmaé АЯ Warq mangad and as representative, since 1909, of a number of European 
commercial enterprises. 

? A more dispassionate account will be found in Bairu Tafla’s fine Ethiopia and Germany, 130-7 
Bairu’s statement, incidentally, that Minister Syburg was recalled ın 1919 and that the legation was 
run by Jensen from 1919 to 1921 seems to be contradicted by Jensen’s account below which makes it 
clear that * der Herr Gesandte’ was still at Addis Ababa in May 1920, though anxious to leave for 
Germany soon. 
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Fühlen besser als irgend ein anderer auszufüllen vermag, nicht erfolglos 
gewesen ist, das beweist schon, dass Abessinien als einziger afrikanischer 
Staat ° nicht gegen uns aufgetreten ist. Desshalb (sic) dürfen wir auch, das 
ist meine feste Meinung, Abessinien nicht aufgeben, gerade auch desshalb 
(sic) nicht, weil wir selbst im Wiederaufbau begriffen uns durch gleichzeiti- 
gen, wenig kostenden Aufbau dieses ebenso reichen wie leider noch 
primitiven Landes ein gutes Absatzgebiet für die Zukunft sichern kónnen. 
Die Schwierigkeiten, die wir insbesondere von den Grenzmáchten hier zu 
gewártigen haben, verhehle ich mir nicht. Aber infolge der gerade während 
des Krieges neu errungenen, früher unbekannten Hochachtung der Abes- 
sinier vor der deutschen Arbeitskraft ist die Gelegenheit günstig, und 
,Hollunderstráuche" (sic), die vor unerwünschtem Gesehenwerden decken, 
gibt es, wenn man in der abessinischen Arbeitsmethode versiert ist, 
zahlreich. ,,Jetzt erst recht! muss auch unsere Parole hier bilden. Wie sich 
allerdings die jetzige deutsche Regierung zu dem Gedanken deutscher 
Betátigung im Ausland stellt, ist mir leider unbekannt, und desshalb (sic) 
würde ich Ihnen, sehr verehrter Herr Professor, für einen kleinen Wink sehr 
dankbar sein. Ich, für meine Person, habe jedenfalls für absehbare Zeit nicht 
die Absicht, Abessinien als Arbeitsfeld aufzugeben. Das würde heissen, die 
Tátigkeit von 11 besten Lebensjahren über den Haufen werfen, und um 
mich neu einstellen zu können, hatte diese Tätigkeit nicht in diesem 
entnervenden, in Europa aber verkannten, Klima Abessiniens geübt sein 
müssen. Dazu noch die Schwierigkeiten, die einem, wie ja leider bekannt, 
gerade von den lieben Landsleuten !! entgegen gestellt werden. Je weniger 

-deren Zahl, um so schlimmer, es fehlt der durch die Menge gebildete 
gegenseitige Abschleifstein. Der Herr Gesandte wird ein Lied davon singen 
können. Er will (oder muss) allernàchstens nach Deutschland abreisen, dann 
werden Sie genug Skandal zu hóren bekommen, wenn, was ich hoffe, man 
die Sache nicht einfach unter den Tisch tut. Aber auch hierin hoffe ich bald 
Wandel, sobald erst mal die Einreise von Deutschen hierher allgemein 
gestattet sein wird. Vorlaufig gilt noch jeder Neuankommende als ,,indésir- 
able“, was auch Herr Weinzinger bei den Fr[anzosen] in Djibouti erfahren 
musste. 

Unserem guten alten Aleka Taje habe ich Grüsse von Ihnen überbracht. 
Soeben war er bei mir und hat die anliegenden Antwortzeilen verfasst. Er ist 
genau der alte treue Mensch und hat wáhrend der ganzen Zeit mit Rat und 
Tat wacker zu mir gestanden. Wir sprechen oft noch von den schónen Zeiten 
im Orientalischen Seminar. Er hat eine grosse Schrift über ,,Geschichte 
Abessiniens“ (ich glaube von Entstehung der Welt an!!) verfasst," aber eine 
Anerkennung nicht gefunden. Er ist zwar zum _ ,,Regierungs-Senator“ 
gewählt worden, da er aber ebensowenig wie seine Kollegen gefragt oder 
besoldet wird, liegt ihm an diesem Amte nichts. Aber auch für ihn hoffe ich 
eine Anderung der Zeit. 

Ich bitte um Entschuldigung, sehr verehrter Herr Professor, dass ich nur 
von hier und mir gesprochen habe, wage aber zum Schluss noch die Bitte um 


10 This seems to me an odd statement, since—with the partial exception of Liberia—there were 
no independent states in Africa at that time, apart from Ethiopia 

И Jensen had expressed similar sentiments about his compatriots т a pre-war letter to Mittwoch, 
dated 9th December 1910 (Ullendorff, BSOAS, хып, 3, 1980, 450 = 156). 

12 Tt was, in fact, * eine sehr kleine Schrift’ entitled Ya-Jtyopaya hazb tarık, first published in 1914 
(= 1921) at Asmara by the Swedish Evangelical Mission, and subsequently reprinted at Addis 
Ababa no fewer than six times, the last edition (1964 = 1971/2) with a learned introduction by 
Taddásà Tamrat. 
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eine kleine Mitteilung, was man eigentlich im A.A. 3 mit mir vorhat, damit 
ich nicht ewig im Ungewissen sitze. Ein liebenswürdiger Rat Ihrerseits 
würde mir ein sehr grosser Dienst sein. 

Durch eine gehorsame Empfehlung an Herrn Geheimrat Sachau 4 
würden Sie mich zu Dank verpflichten, ebenso wie durch Grüsse an alle, die 
sich meiner erinnern. Empfangen Sie aber Selbst die herzlichsten Grüsse von 
Ihrem stets ergebenen Lorenz Jensen, dem es »9HANALCHR AT} gut 
geht. 


So much for Jensen's letter to Mittwoch. To someone who is, like the present 
writer, no judge of German style, Jensen's somewhat convoluted syntax appears 
strongly reminiscent of Amharic syntactical patterns—a case of linguistic 
contamination? 


4 


The last document is a letter to Mittwoch, dated 6 January 1925, from the 
German chargé d'affaires at Addis Ababa, Dr. Fuchs, whose knowledge and 
shrewd assessment of Ethiopian affairs had already been commented on in 
BSOAS, хип, 3, 1980, 429, 436-7 (= 135, 142-3) apropos of his despatch to the 
German Foreign Ministry on a related subject. Mittwoch’s newspaper article 
entitled * Literarisches Morgenrot іп Abessinien ' (cf. op. cit., 435 = 141), which 
had aroused such interest at Addis Ababa, is not listed in the Mittwoch 
bibliography up to 1936 published by his pupil Walter Gottschalk in Monats- 
schrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums, 1937. The director of the 
official Ethiopian printing establishment at Addis Ababa, * Gabre Kristos’ in 
Dr. Fuchs's spelling, and the newspaper * Aimiro ' have been referred to at op. 
cit., 434-7 (= 140-3). Otherwise the letter is self-explanatory and requires no 
further comment. 


Зе, Auswartiges Amt. It is interesting to note that Jensen assumed, presumably with good 
reason, that Mittwoch was privy to the intentions of the German Foreign Ministry as far as 
Abyssinia was concerned Cf. my observations in footnote 15 on p. 436 (= p 142) of BSOAS, хили, 
3, 1980. 

X Then Director of the Berlin Orientalisches Seminar (cf. Ullendorff, BSOAS, xxxv, 2, 1972, 259 
= 121). 
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Deutsche Gesandtschaft 
fiir Abessinien. 


Adis Abeba,den 6.januar 1925. 


Sehr geehrter Herr Professor;- 


S.H.der fhronfolger u.Regent 
Abessiniens Ras Tafari hat mioh gebeten,Ihnen für Ihre Verüf fent lichen 
»Literarisohes Morgenrot in Abessinien» seinen herzlichsten Dank und 
den Ausdruck seiner lebhaften Freude ви übermitteln. 

Ioh darf diesen Funsche nit be~ 
sonderen Vergnügen hiernit ergebenst entsprechen und hinsufiigen, dass 
Sie nit dieser Verdffentlichung unsere abessinisohen Freunde hier,- 
die ja für eine uneigennützige Beaohtung von hervorragender Stelle 
inner reoht enpfünglioh sind-,sirklioh nan reohten Fleck getroffen» 
haben. 

Die mir duroh das Ausudrtige Ant übersandten Exemplare des Ar- 
tikels habe ich vÉéésungsgendss den Regenten,je ein weiteres den beiden 
Staatsdruckereien sugünglioh genacht.-Ras Tafari versicherte nir in- 
svisohen niederholt seine Freude Über den,wie er betonte,Abessinien 
in hohen Masse ehrenden dufsatz;er lässt Ihnen,nit seinen Dank, seine 
besten Grüsse sagen.-Der Leiter der Staatsdruckeret Gabre Kristos ü- 
berreioht Ihnen sein neuestes пеги» über Feltgeschichte,das салада 

_——“ergebenst beigefügt ist.Seinen Dankbrief erlaube ich nir gleiohfalis 
„< beisufiigen.-Der nAinirorendlioh hat Ihren Artikel in seiner soeben or- 
sohienenen Sondernunner anlässlich des (abessinisohen) Fethnachtsfestes 
an 5.2.М.сіпе unfangretohe, besonders varnhe бов Bespreohung gewidmet; 
a Sonderexenplar ist gleiohfalls ergebenst beigefügt. 


Herrn Mit dem Ausdruok vorsügiiohster Hochachtung 
Professor Dr.Mittmwooh, à 


Hoohvohlgeboren. 
Bertin. | 


y КЕ 1 с.т 


P.S. Apropos of Hans Martin Schlobies (1904—50), see now two contribu- 
tions by Ewald Wagner in Ethiopian Studies, Wiesbaden, Harrassowitz, 1983, 
363 ff.; and in KASKUL, Wiesbaden, Harrassowitz, 1989, 171 ff. The Schlobies 
Nachlass is now in the Staatsbibliothek Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Orientab- 
teilung, Berlin. 


A NOTE ON EXPRESSIONS OF INVOLUNTARY 
EXPERIENCE IN THE SHINA OF SKARDU 


By PETER EDWIN Hook 


Sixty-five years ago, in brief remarks devoted to the Shina of Dras, Bailey ! 
noted an unusual construction associated with the verb /ezhonu ‘ to get’: 


1. ‘The construction of this verb is remarkable. It takes the dative, like 
the Urdu тіпа, and yet agrees in person and gender with the word 
which is in the dative case. Thus we have 


more paisa lezhim, I shall get a pice. 
A literal translation of this in Urdu would be 
mujhe раба miluga...’ 


In fact, the same oddity had been observed some fifty years before by R. B. 
Shaw? in his notes to a short text in the Shina of Dras: 


2. *...mof-re а ўаууйЬ làdos. 
me to this answer arrived. 


Here the verb seems to be governed by the person of the Locative or 
Dative as in other cases it is by that of the Instrumentative (= ergative, 
PEH). Normally one would think this ought to be 


той-ғе à jawab lado 

me to this answer reached (3rd pers.) 
or 

той à јаюаӣр (lados) 

I this answer received (1st pers.)...’ 


Recently in the course of field-work in northern Pakistan,? we encountered 
the same construction in the Shina spoken in the vicinity of Skardu: 4 


! The Rev T Grahame Bailey, Grammar of the Shina (Sina) language (London, 1924), 280. I 
have retained Bailey’s transcription. 

? R. B Shaw, ‘Stray Arians in Tibet". JASB, 47, 1878, 56 The transcription is Shaw's. 

3 The data presented in this paper were collected over a four-day period spent in Skardu ın the 
summer of 1987, during the first phase of a survey of the languages of the Indus Valley undertaken 
by me and my student, Dr. Elena Bashir. That survey comprises the linguistic component of a multi- 
disciplinary study of Pakistani culture, organized by Dr. Wilma Heston under the joint direction of 
Professor William Hanaway of the University of Pennsylvania and Dr. Uxi Mufti, Director of Lok 
Virsa, Islamabad. I gratefully acknowledge the financial and admmnistrative support of the 
Smithsonian Institution, the guidance of Dr. Adam Nayyar of Lok Virsa, and the assistance of Mr. 
G M. Ваш (Gilgit) and Мг. $ M. Abbas Qazmi (Skardu) in making local arrangements and 
obtaining introductions. 

4 Skardu is about 80 kilometres to the north of Dras. Our informants there were Mr. Ghulam 
Mahdi, about 30 years of age, an employee of the Forest Department stationed in Skardu and a 
native of Satpara (known locally as saspar), about 16 kilometres south by south-west of Skardu, and 
Gholam Sahab, 55 years of age, retired after 19 years military service to his native village Tandal, 
about 14 kilometres west of Skardu Like many settlements of Shina speakers ın Baltistan, Satpara 
(S) and Tandal (T) are located on the flanks and high valleys of the Deosa1 Mountains on the left 
bank ofthe Indus Skardu itself 1s Balti-speaking and our informants, like nearly all the Shins (in 
Balti known as Brokpas) living ш Baltistan, were bilingual in Balti and Shina (Brokskat) For 
elicitation we used Urdu, the chief language of literacy in the area. 
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3. mo-re ani — byébjune bila lal-us? 
me-DT these eggs yesterday got-l s.° 
* I got these eggs yesterday. ' (T) 


Furthermore, contrary to what one might infer from the information given 
by Shaw and Bailey, the construction is not limited to a single verb ‘ get": ? 


4. mo-re tho muş  amot-us 
me-DT your word forgot-l s. 
* I forgot what you said.’ (T) 

5. tu-re myo mus parud-ey-à 
you-DT my word  heard-2 s.-QM 
‘Did you hear what I said?’ (T) 


The data we have gathered, while by no means complete, are sufficient to 
form a preliminary impression of the syntax and semantics of these construc- 
tions and make an informed guess about their origins. 

In addition to /é- * obtain’, paruj- ‘ hear; understand’ and amos- ‘ forget’ 
the construction occurs with the following predicates: 


pas- ‘ see”: 
6. tu-re jp разм 
you-DT jeep see-2s.P 
* You saw the jeep.’ (S) 


asako paš- ‘ dislike’: 

7. е mulài gà  mo-re  asak-i pas-emas 
that girl-NM too me-DT bad-f. ѕее-1 s. PR 
‘I don't like that girl, either.’ (T) 


si(o)/khaco dast- * like/dislike °: 
8. salim-ere angrezi kitabe si-é dast-on 
salim-DT English books good-f. p. seem-3 s. PR 
* Salim likes English books.’ (S) 


5'The system used here for the transcription of Shina data from areas other than Gilgit is that 
used in R. L. Turner's Comparative dictionary of the Indo-Aryan languages. The sound represented 
by ‘J’ seems to vary in Skardu dialect between [j] and [2]. 

$ Abbreviations used in this paper include: 


1,2,3 first, second, third person 
CP affix of conjunctive participle 


DT dative case or postposition 
ER ergative case or postposition 
f m. feminine, masculine gender 
G Shina of Gilgit 

GN genitive case or postposition 
IN instrumental case or postposition ' 
NM nominative case 

P past tense affix 

PR present tense affix 

QM question marker 

s.p singular, plural number 

S from village Satpara (Skardu) 
T from village Tandal (Skardu) 


7 The Shina of Skardu agrees with Drasi in having the dative-of-agreement with /£j-. Although 
we cannot conclude anything from their silence, neither Shaw nor Bailey mentions the construction 
as characteristics of other predicates in Drasi. 
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9. Go bal mo-re khac-o dast-às 
that'boy-NM me-DT bad-m. seem-1 s. P 
“Т dislike(d) that boy.’ (S) 


tato dast- ‘ feel hot’: 
10. mo-re 190 dast-as 
me-DT heat feel-1 s. P 
‘I feel hot.’ (lit: ‘I felt heat. °) (T) 


sujon b-/h- * recognize/know °: 

11. mo-re tu sujon — bil-us 
me-DT you-NM known became-l s. 
‘I recognized you.’ (T) 

12. o manuzo-re mo sujon h-on 
that man-DT I-NM known be-3 s. PR 
* That man knows me. ' (T) 


skomus- ‘be thirsty’ (< Balti skom séd * be thirsty °): 
13. mo-re уйі gà  skomus-emus 

me-DT water too thirst-1 s. PR 

‘I’m thirsty, too.’ (T) 


phikir b- * worry, be concerned (that) °: 

14. mo-re  jwàl hut-e — buj-oni phikir b-omus... 
me-DT morning rise-CP go-INF worry Бесоше-1 s. PR 
‘Im worried that I have to get up and go (somewhere) in the 
morning...’ (T) 


Perusing this list, one notices that many of the items on it correspond in 
meaning to those predicates in other South Asian languages which require the 
so-called * dative-of-subject ' construction (better termed the ‘ dative-of-agent ’.® 
In Urdu, for example: 

15. mujh-ko ye and-e kal mil-e 
me-DT these egg-m.p. yesterday get-m. р. P. 
* I got these eggs yesterday. ' (cf. ex. 3) 

16. mujh-ko tumhari bat Бн] раї? 
me-DT your word forget went 
‘I forgot what you said.’ (cf. ex. 4) 

17. tum-ko йр dikhài а 
you-DT jeep showing gave 
* You saw the jeep.’ (cf. ex. 6) 

18. salim ko — ahgrezi kitabé acchi lagti hài 
salim DT English books good seem are 
* Salim likes English books. ' (cf. ex. 8) 


** Datıve (of) subject’ is the term commonly found in studies such as Colin P. Masica's Defining 
a linguistic area: South Asia (Chicago, 1976). My * Coexistent analyses and participant roles in Indo- 
Aryan’, Indian Linguistics 46, 3, 1985, provides a detailed discussion of the syntactic and conceptual 
bases for modifying the terminology. 
> The standard construction, of course, is 
(a) mát tumhari bát — bhül gayā 
I-NM your word forget went 
“I forgot what you said ' 
with nominative case for (and verbal agreement with) the noun phrase that expresses the person who 
orgets. 
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19. mujh-ko garmi lagi 
me-DT heat hit 
* [ felt/feel hot.’ (cf. ex. 10) 


Furthermore, as is true in general of dative-of-agent expressions in Urdu 
and other South Asian languages, these ‘ datives-of-agreement’ in Shina 
express actions and events not subject to the will or control of their experiencers. 
A contrast in point is with predicates like çak- * look at’ or kon d- ‘listen to’ (lit: 
* give ear?) where perception results from a conscious directing of attention 
toward a source. With these the dative-of-agreement is not possible: 


20. (а) mo-re а cis pas-emus 
me-DT that mountain-NM see-1 s. PR 
‘I see that mountain. ’ (T) 
(b) mu-su à cis-ere cak-emus 
I-ER that moutain-DT look-1s. PR 
* Im looking at that mountain.’ (T) 
21.(a) bila mo-re rediyu parud-us 
yesterday me-DT radio heard-l s. 
* Yesterday I heard the radio. ' (T) 
(b) bila mu-su dós-is  nàlà redio kon d-às 
yesterday I-ER friend-? with radio еаг give-1 s. P 
* Yesterday I listened to the radio with friends. ’ 


However, not every predicate of involuntary perception or intellection 
governs a dative-of-agreement: 


22. mo-re mişto gun-ek ой 
me-DT good smella come-3s. PR 
‘I smell a good smell.’ (T) 
23. mo-re  là-i unyal al-i 
me-DT much-f. thirst (f.) came-f. 
‘I am very thirsty.’ (cf. ex. 13) (S) 
24, muldi-tye bal pasan(d) h-oñ 
girl-DT Боу(т) pleasant be-3s. m. PR 
* The girl likes the boy.’ (S) (cf. exx. 8 and 18) 


Furthermore, the dative-of-agreement sometimes alternates with the 
ergative: 


25. salim se ani kitab si dast-ao 
Salim ER this book(f) good seem-3s.m.P 
* Salim liked (= likes) this book.’ (T) (cf. ex. 8) 
26. tu-su jip разм 
you-ER jeep ѕее-2 $. P 
* You saw the jeep. ' (S) (cf. ex. 6) 


or even the nominative (cf. exx. 3 and 5): 

27. mo pon-gi — yazo-ze ek rupāy lāl-us 
1-ММ road-IN walk-ing one rupee found-l s. 
‘I found a rupee while walking along the road.’ (S) 
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28. as-bila an bali zaban amos-énén 
nowadays these boys-NM language forget-3 p. PR 
* Nowadays kids are forgetting the language. ' (T) 


The use of the ergative or the nominative rather than the dative case for 
experiencers in clauses featuring the predicates listed in 3 through 14 occurred in 
about thirty per cent of the relevant data. Three quarters of the variation 
involves pas ' see; regard’ which for speaker (T) usually requires the dative but 
for speaker (S) almost always takes the ergative.'° 

Dative-of-agreement noun phrases exhibit the syntactic properties charac- 
teristic of [+ agent] noun phrases in other dialects of Shina.'! They trigger 
deletion of coreferential agents of non-finite clauses under conjunction: 


29. isin — od-od-e mo-re chai lal-us 
much search-search-CP me-DT key-NM got-1 s. 
* (After) looking and looking I found (my) key.’ (T) 
They permit (but do not require: cf. ex 31) the use of the reflexive possessive 
tomo: 


30. mo-re tomo mukhna pas-as 
me-DT selfs face not зее-1 $. P 
‘I didn’t see my face.’ (T) 


31. mo-re mei chai ne  làl-us 
me-DT my key not got-ls. 
‘I didn’t find my key.’ (T) 


In Shina the transitivity of a predicate is consistently indicated by its 
conjugational class in the preterite: If intransitive the masculine first person 
singular ends in -os or -us; if transitive, it ends in -ās or -yäs (Gurez, Dras, 
Skardu) or in -eégas or -iigas (Gilgit).? Considering the morphological 
properties of the dozen or so predicates which I have identified as allowing the 
dative-of-agreement and comparing them with their cognates in other dialects, 
we find that of them one is opaque: ^ 


32. (а) skomus- ‘be thirsty’ < Balti skom ‘ thirsty’. 


Four are morphologically intransitive and when present in other dialects do 
not show agreement with their experiencer noun phrases: 


10 The figures are 21 datives to 10 ergatives for speaker (T) versus 19 ergatıves to 3 datives for 
speaker (S) (in their use of pas) This difference in the preferences of the two speakers accords with a 
local tradition of a Chilasi origin for the Shins of Satpara. It is possible that their speech (still a form 
of Chilas? В M. Emerson, ‘Charismatic kingship: a study of state-formation and authority in 
Baltistan’, Journal of Central Asia, 7, 1984, р 130, n. 16) has been gradually but not completely 
influenced by a dialect such as Tandal's spoken by Shins indigenous to the area. 
eh И Т was able to inform myself on the relevant syntactic points from speakers of Gilgit and Gurez 

ina 

12 See Bailey, Grammar of the Shina, ор cit.; Col. David L. В. Lorimer, ‘ The forms and nature 
of the transitive verb in Shina (Gilgit dialect)’, BSOS, 3, 1924, 467-93; Ruth L Schmidt, 
* Morphological criteria for distinguishing categories of transitivity in Shina ’, in Arlene В. K Zide, 
David Magier and Eric Schiller (ed), Proceedings of the Conference on Participant Roles South Asia 
and adjacent areas (Bloomington, Indiana, 1985), 33-47. 

3 Gilgit Shina data are from Mr Muhammad Amin Zia ш a transcription that he developed 
with George Buddruss. It recognizes the distinction between vowels accented on the first as opposed 
to the second mora, thus requiring the use of a digraph to indicate length. See Zia’s Sind qaidà aur 
gramar, Gilgit, 1986, for discussion 

МІ the $ ın skomusemus is a misheard y then the form may be analysable as skom(u) s-emus 
where s-emus < sono ‘to attach’ (cf. Urdu lagana). 
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32.(b) léj- * be found’ (lal-us ‘I found’) 
ѕијоп h- ‘know (someone)?  (asil-us ‘I was’) 
sujon b- ‘recognize’ (bil-us ‘I became’) 


phikir b- ‘worry (that...)’ (bil-us ‘I became’) 


Two are morphologically intransitive. 
32.(c) paruj-'hear' (рағий-иѕ * I heard’) 
amos- ‘forget’ (amut-us ‘I forgot’) 
yet show agreement with experiencers whose counterparts in the Gilgit dialect 
occur in the nominative: 


33. та Son-uk parud-us 
I-NM sound-one heard-l s. 
‘I heard a sound.’ (С) 

34. ma ré-sei noom amuut-us 
I-NM he-GN name forgot-l s. 
‘I forgot his name.’ (G) 


Finally, two are morphologically transitive yet agree with experiencers 
which (in the other dialects) are marked with the ergative case: 
32.(d) paš- ‘see’ (pas-Gs ‘I saw’) 
dast- ‘feel; regard’ (dast-às ‘TI felt’) 


In the simplest historical scenario members of the second group (325) would 
have been intransitive with dative of experiencer and verb agreement with a 
nominatively cased 'patient' (the person or thing obtained, known, or 
recognized for sujon h-, sujon b- and léj-. For phikir b- * worry (that...)' the 
‘ patient ’ would be the noun phikir ‘ anxiety °.) Since in these expressions it is the 
experiencer rather than the patient that exhibits the syntactic properties of 
agent, the change from agreement with patient to agreement with experiencer 
would be a change that brings form into closer alignment with function. A 
subsequent stage might be either the nominative or the ergative case for the 
experiencer in place of the dative. (This may be a change already in progress 
for léj- ‘ be obtained; find’: see ex. 27) paruj and amos in the third group could 
be merged with the second if we assume that the grammar of their counterparts 
in Gilgit Shina represents a later stage of development. 

Members of the fourth group, however, are morphologically transitive both 
in Skardu dialect and in all other dialects of Shina for which I have information. 
Hence, we must reconstruct ergative rather than dative case for their 
experiencers. The shift from ergative (which as a case is limited to [+ agent, 
+ subject] noun phrases) to dative, then, must be regarded as a change that has 
taken form one step away from alignment with function for these particular 
lexical items.!6 


5 Shina, like other languages of Pakistan's far north (Burushaski, Balti, Dumak1) is ergative in 
all tenses. Verb agreement, however, 1s with the subject, not the object. Compare Kashmin, Pashto, 
Gujun, Hindko, Urdu, and other more southerly languages ın which the verb agrees with the object 
but only in certain past tenses. 

16 Consequences of this for the supposed unidirectionality of certain types of syntactic change 
are discussed in my and Usha Lakshmanan’s ‘ Not every diachronic path 1s a one-way street: the 
emergence of inversion in South Asian languages’ in Proceedings of the Conference on the Theory 
and Practice of Historical Linguistics, B. Need and E Schiller (ed.), (Chicago, 1989). 


THE FALL AND RISE OF THE PHONEME /r/ IN 
EASTERN KIRANTI: SOUND CHANGE 
IN TIBETO-BURMAN 


By GEORGE VAN DRIEM 


The Kiranti! languages are spoken in eastern Nepal and western Sikkim. 
What I call Eastern Kiranti in this article includes the languages Limbu, 
Yakkha, Yamphe, Yamphu, Lohorung and Mewahang. Further study will 
probably demonstrate that other languages spoken to the east of the бара 
watershed, such as Sam, underwent the same developments described here and 
must also be included in Eastern Kiranti. The autonyms used by the Limbus, 
Yakkha, Yamphe, Yamphu and Lohorung are indicative of a close historical 
relationship between them. The Limbu call themselves Yakthuyba; the Yakkha 
call themselves Yakkha; and the Yamphe, Yamphu and Lohorung refer to their 
language as Yakkhaba. 

In the historical evolution of the Limbu, Yakkha, Mewahang and 
Yakkhaba languages, word-initial Tibeto-Burman */r/ went to /y/, e.g. Limbu 
and Lohorung? yam ‘ body’ vs. Dumi ram * body ' and Khaling rwaam * body’; 
Limbu, Mewahang, Yakkha and Lohorung yum ‘salt’ vs. Dumi rim ‘salt’, 
Khaling ram ‘salt’ and Nachering ram ‘salt’; Limbu -ye-r-/-ye-t-/-ye-?] 
‘laugh’, Lohorung yi--? ‘laugh’ vs. Dumi re-ri-y/ri: ‘laugh’, Khaling ren-nd 
‘laugh’ and Nachering rhésa ‘laugh’; Limbu -yeb-/-yep- ‘stand’ and 
Lohorung -yeb-/yep- ‘stand’ vs. Dumi riph/rip-rep ‘stand’, Khaling ' rem-nd 
‘stand’ and Nachering répa ' stand’. In Thulung, this sound change seems to 
have been partial, conditioned by as yet unexplained factors, e.g. Thulung reom 
‘body’, yem-/yep- ‘stand up, shoot up’ and yo: ‘salt’, unless some of these 
words in Thulung can be established as loans from neighbouring Kiranti 
languages. In Dumi, the phoneme /r/ has a palatal realization [Д virtually 
identical to Czech #. This palatal pronunciation in Dumi might be similar to 
the first stage in the process of the sound change which took place in Eastern 
Kiranti, if it is not just, as Benedict’s reconstructions *g-ryum ‘salt’, *rya-t 
‘laugh’ and *g-ryap ' stand’ would suggest, a product of Tibeto-Burman *ry-. 
There does not appear to be any Kiranti evidence, however, justifying a 
treatment of Benedict's Tibeto-Burman initial *r- and initial *ry- as distinct 
entities at the Proto-Kiranti stage. The development of initial r- to y- in Eastern 
Kiranti was first mentioned by Shafer (1974: 149) when he stated that * r- is 
generally retained in the Western Branch and in Rodong [i.e. Chamling], that it 
may have become r grasséyé in the Khambu Unit, and that it tends to become y- 
in the other dialects of the Eastern Branch.' It is not surprising that this 
development was to have consequences for Eastern Kiranti phonology. 

As a result of the merger of Tibeto-Burman *r- and *y- in initial position in 
Eastern Kiranti, word-initial *r- disappeared, leaving Tibeto-Burman */ and *r 
in complementary distribution so that they were re-analysed as two allophones 
of a single liquid phoneme /// with the following distribution: The allophone [/] 


! In addition to the sources listed 1n the bibliography, my contentions and data are based on my 
own Lohorung and Yamphu data, collected in late 1988 and early 1989, and Martin Gánszle's data 
on Mewahang, collected during numerous long visits in the past few years to the Mewahang, of 
Bala, whose language ıs identical to Hodgson's * Balali’ (Hodgson, 1857. 351-72, 1880. 194—215; 
Ganszle, personal communication, December 1988) 

2 [n modern Lohorung, yam * body’ occurs only as a bound morph in the verb yamnuma ‘ to be 
strong, to be healthy’ Shafer (1953: 361) also appears to list Lohorung ‘ yam-’ as a bound morph. 

3 Іа Lohorung, yr- is the bound root ‘laugh’ in the verb уѓсата ‘to laugh’ The inflected 
portion of the verb -cama 1s historically an accretion, known in Kiranti as an aspectivizer. 
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occurred (1) word-initially, e.g. Limbu Јар ‘wing’, and (2) syllable-initially 
after a consonant except for glottal stop, e.g. Limbu wa?anlumnetchin * ме“ 
haven’t bathed yet’. The allophone [r] occurred word-internally (1) in intervo- 
calic position or after glottal stop, e.g. Limbu murik ‘ body hair’, menda?re 
kuho-rik ‘ the hide of a goat’, and (2) syllable-internally as the second member 
of a consonant cluster, e.g. Limbu cokkrokma ‘ пуша’. The phoneme /// does 
not occur in syllable-final position in native Eastern Kiranti words, although it 
does occur elsewhere in Kiranti, e.g. Dumi wa-/ ‘ rectum’, Khaling пд! ‘ after- 
noon’. Clusters with a syllable-internal, post-consonantal [r] occur in Eastern 
Kiranti only in word-internal position. 

After the Gorkha conquest in the second half of the eighteenth century, the 
influence of the Indo-Aryan language Nepali, or Khas Kura, became increas- 
ingly felt in Pallo Kirat ‘Far Kirant’, the homeland of the Limbu, Yakkha, 
Yakkhaba and Mewahang. Even before this time, speakers of Kiranti languages 
sporadically came into contact with speakers of Maithili and perhaps Bengali. 
Early loans were transphonologized so as not to violate native phonological 
laws of allophonic distribution, e.g. ha:rundi * turmeric, curcuma? < Maithili 
hardi. Later Nepali loans, however, did violate native phonological laws of 
allophonic distribution and so introduced an alien phoneme /r/, e.g. Limbu pi-r 
‘pain, anguish’ « Nepali pir; Limbu parne * ought’ « Nepali parne; Limbu 
darta ‘registration’ < Nepali дама; Limbu ruma?l /rumat/ ‘handkerchief’ 
< Nepali rumadl. 

The introduction of the phoneme /r/ enabled a redistribution and re-analysis 
of native liquid allophones in Eastern Kiranti. In Limbu, compounds arose such 
аз ha?luy ‘fireplace stone’, derived from ha ‘tooth’ and luy ‘stone’ with an 
unexplained linking glottal stop, not uncommon in compounds. The regular 
allophonic alternation between [/] and [r] began to break down for initial /// in 
nouns and verbs. For example, the phoneme /// in Limbu [аср ‘ wing’ is realized 
as [Л in the phrase pu-re ku-la:p ‘ the bird's wing °’, whereas in early Limbu before 
the Gorkha conquest, I suggest that the phrase would have been realized as *pu- 
re ku-ra:p ‘ the bird’s wing’, as in the old compound mikwara:p ‘ bat’ < mikwa 
‘tear’ and lap ‘ wing’. In modern Limbu, initial /// in verbs such as (акта? ‘іо 
lick’ is realized as [Л not only in word-initial position, e.g. pi?l-ille yum lagu ‘ the 
bull licked the salt’, but also inter-vocalically, e.g. pi?lha?-re yum melagu * the 
bulls licked the salt’. In modern Limbu particles and stem-internally in verbs, 
however, the regular alternation between the allophones [Д and [r] remains 
without exception, e.g. pha rok ‘only bamboo’ vs. sig bk ‘only wood’, 
wageraksay * you(sg.) made me wet’ vs. wagenlaksaynen * you(sg.) didn't make 
me wet’. 

The original allophonic distribution of the Eastern Kiranti liquid phoneme 
[1 is best reflected in Limbu and least preserved in the Yakkhaba languages 
where /// and /r/ appear to have re-surfaced as independent phonemes much 
earlier than in Limbu. This fact and the local history suggest that the re- 
introduction of a phoneme /r/ in Eastern Kiranti is due to Indo-Aryan 
influence. 

The Limbus constitute a populous group which remained virtually auto- 
nomous until the 1780s. Although, as early as the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, portions of Limbuvān came to fall under suzerainty of the Sen 
kingdoms of Makvdnpur (in the present-day Narayami zone) and Vijaypur 
(3 km. east of present-day Dharan) or owed allegiance to the maharajas of 
Sikkim, Limbuvàn before the Gorkha conquest in fact consisted of many local, 
independent Limbu kingdoms which were fiercely defended against intruders. 

By contrast, the numerous Rai tribes were small, linguistically hetero- 
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geneous groups situated within the sphere of influence of minor Indo-Aryan 
dynasties to the south and the west. As small and scattered groups, the Rai may 
have been more easily subject to Indo-Aryan linguistic influence than a large 
and populous group like the Limbus. Furthermore, the influx of large numbers 
of Indo-Aryan colonists in Vallo ‘Near’ and Май Күй * Middle Kirant’ 
began soon after the Gorkha conquest and has led to a situation whereby several 
indigenous Rai groups have become a minority in their own tribal homelands. 

Whereas the liquid phoneme in the Limbu optative suffix -ra/-/o and the 
Limbu continuous suffix -r2/-[ exhibit regular allophonic alternation, the 
Lohorung optative suffix -rə and Lohorung continuous suffix -rə have been 
phonologized as /-ro/. The only trace of the original allophonic distribution of 
the Eastern Kiranti liquid phoneme in Lohorung is in the allomorphy of the 
discontinuous morpheme of the negative gerund me-...-re ~ me-...-le, e.g. 
(1)-(2). Sentence (1) is a command issued when the speaker realized that it had 
begun to rain. 
1. Ce: me-ho:p-le khim-pi lhett-e! 

clothes NG-wash-NG  house-LOC  take-IMP 


‘Take the clothes back home without having washed them!’ 
(Nepali: Lugā nadhoi gharma lanuhos!) 


2. Me-kisi-re khar-an-e! — Me-damsi-re 
NP-fear-NP  go-2p-IMP  NP-stumble, and, fall-NP 
khar-an-e! 
go-2p-IMP 


* Go without fear! Go without falling!’ (Nepali: 
Nadardi januhos! Naladt januhos') 


Since the restructuring of the Limbu phonological system, perhaps around 
the time of the Gorkha conquest, changes have occurred in word-internal 
clusters containing the liquid phoneme. For example, Limbu samrippa 
‘ silhouette consists of sam ‘ spirit’ and *rippa. On the basis of Tibetan hgrib-pa 
‘grow dark’, grib ‘shade’ and sgrib-pa ‘darken, darkened’, we are led to 
believe that the /r/ in samrippa is old. Therefore, I suggest that *rippa derives 
from early Eastern Kiranti *krip-pa. If the [r] in *sam-krippa had not formed 
part of a cluster, one would expect to have *samlippa in modern Limbu. By the 
same token, I suggest that there must have been a cluster-initial morpheme in 
early Limbu such as *-kre-?, *-pre? or *-dre-?, meaning ‘small tree’ and 
corresponding to the element -re-? in Limbu kha-mre-? * peach tree’ and tigre? 
' Crateagus crenulata’. Elsewhere, the distribution of [Л and [r] in modern 
Limbu reflects the early Eastern Kiranti allophonic pattern. 

The different histories of liquid phonemes to the east and the west of the 
бара watershed probably represent the most important sound change defining 
Eastern Kiranti as a subgrouping. Similarities in Limbu, Yakkha, Yakkhaba 
and Mewahang verbal morphology as well as shared lexical items unique to the 
cis-Salp-ine languages support the Eastern Kiranti subgrouping thus defined, 
topics which will have to be pursued elsewhere. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE SUB-GROUP 
TAMIL-MALAYALAM: DIFFERENTIAL 
REALIZATIONS OF THE CLUSTER *т 


By A. GOVINDANKUTTY MENON 


Introduction 

The languages belonging to the South-Dravidian sub-group of the 
Dravidian languages exhibit various degrees of genetic relationship. Though the 
common retentions and the later innovations have led to an indisputable 
consensus on broad issues, details regarding the finer genetic relationship 
remain to be worked out. This paper tries to analyse the genetic relationship 
between Tamil and Malayalam in the light of some sound changes, and also 
discusses the problems involved in the interpretation of the linguistic material. 

All the comparative evidence points to a closer relationship between Tamil 
and Malayalam.! They preserve alike some of the Proto-South-Dravidian 
features such as */, *rr besides innovating sound changes such as *k- > с-. On 
the basis of a number of common phonological and morphological features, 
scholars concluded that at the stage known as late Old and early Middle Tamil, 
Tamil and Malayalam were most probably basically one language with pre- 
Malayalam as a diverging western dialect of the spoken form of that common 
language. The innovations which appeared in the ninth- and tenth-century 
West Coast inscriptions were linked with the similar tendencies observed in 
colloquial Tamil.? The oldest Malayalam inscriptions and literary texts are not 
earlier than about the ninth century A.D. Since this period is contemporaneous 
with Middle Tamil, it was argued that the development of a separate language 
had to be dated to that period. This is certainly an improvement compared with 
the vague ‘ offshoot’ theories such as that developed by the Rev. К. Caldwell, 
and Jules Bloch. L. V. Ramaswamy Aiyar's Middle Tamil theory stipulated a 
range varying from the fifth to the tenth century A.D. for the evolution of 
Malayalam. According to him: ' In the earliest centuries of the Christian era, the 
West coast speech and the language that was used in the post-Sangam texts (i.e. 
early Middle Tamil) were fundamentally alike, with of course a few regional 
differences . . . In the West coast, about this period the colloquial was perhaps 
gradually evolving characteristic Malayalam features.' ^ He supports his state- 
ment with a comparison of the language of the Tamil Bhakti poets. He regards 
the fifth century as the century of evolution? Sten Konow (1906) is the only 
foreign scholar who suspected an ancient stage of development for Malayalam: 
‘Tamil and Malayalam are two sister dialects of the same language . . . but the 
modern language nevertheless preserves traces of a more ancient stage of 


! [t is not the intention of this article either to prove that Malayalam 1s an independent offshoot 
of Proto-Dravidian or to disprove that it 1s a dialect of Tamil. For the benefit of those who would 
like to know more about this polemic, let me refer to the extensive bibliography given by Professor 
V. I. Subramoniam, ‘ Malayalam’, Current Trends in Linguistics, У (The Hague, 1969), 379-81 See 
also К. M. Prabhakara Varnar, Purvakeralabhasa (= History of the Malayalam language), 
University of Madras (1982), 95-206 

On the basis of a comparison of cognates and through the formulation of rules of change, an 
attempt is made to arrive at a relative chronology of the East and West Coast dialects which were 
the predecessors of Tamil and Malayalam. 

К. V. Zvelebil, ‘ From Proto-South Dravidian to Old Tamil and Malayalam’, Proceedings of 
the second International Conference-Seminar of Tamil Studies, 1 (Madras, 1971), 63. 
1bid., 63. 

* L. V. Ramaswami Алуаг, The evolution of Malayalam morphology (Ernakulam, 1936), р 144, 
n. 1. 

5ibid., p. 144, n. 1. 
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development than is the case with Tamil.’ 6 Many of the traditional theories 
dealing with tbe Tamil-Malayalam split deal with what is known as finite verbs 
without personal terminations and the problem of the diphthong -ai/-a (i.e. -ai 
in Tamil and -a in Malayalam where -a is considered to be older than -ai)." 


Reconsideration 

The chronology of the divergence of Tamil and Malayalam was very much 
based on the historical records in both the languages without taking into 
account the preservations in the West Coast dialects, which are not found even 
in the oldest historical records of Tamil. Arguing from the preservations in 
Malayalam, I have pointed out in an earlier paper (1972) the need for a 
reconsideration of the Tamil-Malayalam relationship.* 


Problems of comparison 

The historical records of Tamil and Malayalam mainly consist of literary 
texts and inscriptions. To these documents we can add our knowledge of the 
historical spoken dialects of both languages and the contemporary dialects. The 
language of the literary texts shows remarkable differences from that of the 
inscriptions, which are closer to the spoken dialects. Literary, inscriptional and 
spoken Tamil have different degrees of relationship with Malayalam? An effort 
to determine the exact relationship of Malayalam to Tamil should, therefore, 
take into account the variations within Tamil. In this context it is necessary to 
show some of the problems involved in comparing Malayalam with the literary 
Tamil of the oldest Tamil Sangam texts. 

In my earlier publication (1972) I have discussed the following three features 
of the West Coast (Malayalam) speech: (1) The problem of the palatal nasal fi-; 
(2) Second person oblique form Mal. nin- vs Tam. un-; and (3) The sandhi 
1+ Е. Since then others have added two more features, namely, the retention 
of the Proto-Dravidian word *mutukkan in Malayalam (Tam. mutuvan, 
mutuvar, mutuyan) and the occurrence of the past tense form of the verb caa- ' to 
die’ in Mal. cattu.!! 

The retention of the palatal nasal in Malayalam is evidence for a pre- 
Sangam or prehistoric split in the dialects of East Coast (Tamil) and West Coast 
(Malayalam) speech. Side by side with fourteen Tamil words where original 
palatal nasal has become a dental nasal in the Sangam literature, there are also 
twenty-two words with original palatal nasal in the same Old Tamil texts, 
although variant forms with dental nasal are often attested in the same texts. 
The majority of the forms in the Sangam literature has a dental nasal or an 
alternation between palatal and dental nasals. On the other hand, Malayalam 
texts which are later than the Old Tamil texts show the palatal nasal in general 
and the dental nasal as an exception." 

The problem of the palatal nasal illustrates the complexities involved in 


é Sten Konow, Linguistic Survey of India, ту (Calcutta, 1906), 284 

7B. Gopinathan Nair, ‘Phonological interpretation of diphthongs in South Dravidian’, 
International Journal of Dravidian Linguistics, УШ, 2, 1984, 306-30 

$ А. Govindankutty, ‘From Proto-Tamil-Malayalam to West Coast dialects’, Indo-Iranian 
Journal, xiv, 1/2, 1972, 52-60. 

эВ. E. Asher, ‘ Classification of Tamil and Malayalam verbs—a comparative study °’, Dravidian 
Linguistics (Seminar Papers), ed. S. Agesthialingom, and N. Kumaraswami Raja, Annamalainagar 
(1969), 249—68; idem, ‘ Comparative problems in the noun morphology of Tamil and Malayalam’, 
paper presented at the International Seminar on Dravidian Linguistics, Dravidian Linguistics 
Association, Trivandrum (1986), 1—12. 

10 A, Govindankutty, art. cit , 54-9. 

!! $. V, Shanmugam, ‘ Malayálabhásayute rüpikaranavum vajarccayum ’, ın Dravida bhasasastra 
patanannal, ed. К. M. P. Уапаг (Annamalai University, 1976), 118. 

12 А. Govindankutty, art cit., 57. 
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using retention and innovation as criteria for deciding the exact time of ‘ split’, 
since both palatal and dental nasals are found in Tamil and Malayalam." А 
second problem is the use of Sangam literature as the frame of reference for 
measuring the ‘ distance’ between Tamil and Malayalam. 

The complexities mentioned above stem from the fact that a language is a 
‘more dimensional synchronous system °’. Sangam Tamil is not a homogeneous 
entity. Within Sangam Tamil it is possible to identify different developments of 
the same sound and suffixes. At any point in the history of a language, it is 
possible to trace the results of various historical developments.'^ In the case of 
the palatal/dental nasal, apart from the historical development, prehistoric 
dialect differences also contributed to the complexity. Two examples from the 
language of the Tamil Ramayana of Kampan (c. twelfth century А.р.), besides 
illustrating the heterogeneity of the language, show the features which were 
predominant during the twelfth century.^ Among the numerals, the word for 
‘five’ has two variants, namely, аи which occurs 68 times and айси, its 
colloquial variant, which occurs 22 times. The suffix for the first person singular, 
which is added after nouns, has three alternants, namely, -an which occurs in 11 
words (e.g. atiyan), -en which occurs in nine words (e.g. atiyen) and -én which 
occurs in 52 words. A statistical count of all such alternants which are not 
phonologically conditioned shows the heterogeneity of the language at a 
synchronic level and further shows the productive as well as the historically 
residual features of a language. When we use Sangam Tamil as a frame of 
reference for determining the ‘distance’ between Tamil and Malayalam, it is 
necessary to take into account the above-mentioned non-static nature of 
Sangam Tamil. 

Our second problem concerns the use of Sangam Tamil as such as a frame of 
reference. The following case illustrates the problem: ‘ The palatalisation of *nt 
to йс after y or i ın Tamil is attributed to the Middle Tamil period, e.g. aificu 
(A.D. 1069), айси (A.D. 1073) corresponding to Literary Tamil aintu “ five". But 
this looks to be a much earlier change in SDr. айси has cognates in Ta., Ma., 
Ko., To. and Kod. from which it appears that it was there in Pre- or Proto- 
Tamil in the spoken varieties (cf. DED(S) 2318).' 16 In this case the absence of 
-йс- in the Sangam Tamil played an important role in deciding that the 
palatalization noted above was a Middle Tamil development, whereas the 
comparative evidence takes the same phenomenon to a prehistoric stage in the 
development of Tamil-Malayalam. We are compelled to assume the existence of 
Old Spoken Tamil besides Old Literary Tamil. Otherwise one has to draw the 
conclusion that Malayalam split off from Tamil during the Middle Tamil 
period, which is at variance with the historical evidence. Depending entirely on 
the written language may lead to wrong conclusions. 

We are here confronted with the well-known dilemma of historical linguis- 
tics: Аге we projecting back into a proto- or pre-language what may have been 
the result of parallel developments in each of the separate languages? There is 
no way of telling when in any of the colloquial varieties of Tamil-Malayalam 


j 137. Vacek, * Тһе palatal nasal in Tamil’, International Journal of Dravidian Linguistics, Уп, 2, 
1978, 231. 

4 Bh. Krishnamurti, ‘On diachronic and synchronic rules in phonology a case from Par’, 
Indian Linguistics, 39, 1978, 275: * Therefore, at any given point of time, linguistic structure reflects 
both diachronic and synchronic phenomena, and it is the degree of productive use of such 
phenomena by speakers that distinguishes one from the other ' Ё 

5 A Govindankutty, ‘A grammatical study of Kamparamayanam ’, unpublished dissertation, 
University of Kerala, Trivandrum (1972), 215, 254 and see also the index for the frequency of the 
words for ‘ five’. 

16 Bh Krishnamurti, review article on K. V. Zvelebil's Comparative Dravidian phonology (1970), 
in Lingua, 39, 1976, 152. 
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aintu was for the first time pronounced as aificu. This could have been much 
earlier than when it appeared for the first time in script. Therefore Sangam 
literature cannot always be used as a frame of reference for the comparison of 
Tamil with Malayalam. 


Possible solution 

So far we have discussed the methodological problems involved in deciding 
the exact time of ' split? between the East and West Coast dialects of Proto- 
Tamil-Malayalam. Because we are confronted with retention and innovation 
co-existing side by side in the early stages, we are hesitant to draw a final 
conclusion regarding the Tamil-Malayalam relationship. In such circumstances 
it is only natural to look for features which are different in Tamil and 
Malayalam, but have a common origin. We are, therefore, looking for a Proto- 
Tamil-Malayalam feature which has developed differently in Tamil and 
Malayalam. For example, if a feature X of Proto-Tamil-Malayalam develops 
into Y in Tamil and Z in Malayalam, without X coexisting either with Y or with 
Z or with both, in the historic period, then a prehistoric split is obvious. 


Development of the cluster -nt- in Tamil and Malayalam 

One such innovation is the development of the homorganic dental nasal plus 
plosive cluster -nt- in the past tense stems of Tamil and Malayalam. Past tense 
stems like *kol-ntu (kol- ‘to КИ”) become konru in literary Tamil, колли in 
colloquial Tamil and konnu in Malayalam. According to the present theories of 
nasal assimilation, the alveolar nasal plus trill cluster nr of Tamil becomes а 
dental nasal geminate after nasal assimilation." According to this theory, 
Malayalam konnu is a direct development from Tamil konru. Another theory 
posited an intermediary stage nt, ie. nr > nt > nn, according to which the 
alveolar nasal plus trill cluster becomes a dental nasal plus plosive before being 
assimilated to a dental nasal geminate.'* The Tamil Lexicon lists the following 
two forms which show an alternation nr/nt in Tamil: pinrutal/pintutal ‘to 
retreat’, ‘to turn back’, Tam. pin ‘after, behind '.? 

The development of -nr- into y(n) in colloquial Tamil is also shared by 
colloquial Malayalam, which is found in the present tense suffix. Cf. Mal. ропи, 
varunu. While the assimilation nt > nn (dental to dental) is a regular change, the 
assimilation иг > nn (alveolar to dental) looks strange. In spite of this 
strangeness, scholars have tried to justify this ‘development’ on the basis of 
analogy ? or by ascribing a dental feature to the alveolar nasal at the phonetic 
level. These explanations are based on the assumption that Malayalam 
separated from Tamil after Tamil had developed nr in past-tense forms like 
Копти. 


Reconsideration 

One of the environments in which the past-tense suffix nt (dental) develops 
into nr is the alveolar lateral / such as kol- ‘to kill’ and vel- ‘to win’. The 
development of the past-tense suffix in the above context differs in Tamil and 


UN, Kumaraswami Raja, ' Geminate dental/alveolar nasal in MalayaaLam—a hustorical 
study ', Journal of Tamil Studies, 18, 1980, 19 А 

1 I. Subramoniam, ‘ Rules of nasal assimilation in Malayalam’, International Journal of 
Dravidian Linguistics, 1, 1, 1972, 140. See also ЇЧ. Xumaraswami Каја, art. сії, 20. 

9 Tamil Lexicon, University of Madras, vol. v, pt 1, 1932, 2725 and 2665 

2 A C. Sekhar, Evolution of Malayalam, Poona, 1953, 27. See also his ‘A note on Old 
Malayalam ar’, Indian Linguistics, 34, 1973, 53. А 

2UN. Kumaraswami Raja, art. cit, p 24, п. 15. See also L. У Ramaswami Алуаг, ‘ A primer of 
Malayalam phonology’, Bulletm of the Rama Varma Research Institute, Trichur, УП, 2, 1939, 106 
and 110. 
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Malayalam. In Tamil it develops as follows: *kol + nt > *kon + t > konr- as 
against the Malayalam development *kol + nt > *kon +t > *kon +1 > 
konn-. In both cases, the alveolar lateral becomes an alveolar nasal. In Tamil, 
the cluster *n + t becomes nr, whereas in Malayalam the same cluster becomes 
*nt and then nn.? We have tried to show here the fact that the West Coast 
development of Proto-Tamil-Malayalam *nt in verbs like kol- is different from 
its development in the East Coast dialects. The earliest extant Tamil literature 
shows only -zr-; Malayalam does not share this innovation. The cluster -nr- 
found in Old Malayalam stands for a dental geminate nasal.? The Malayalam 
innovation should have taken place before Sangam literature and before the 
Tamil development -nr-. We have discussed above one of those clear cases 
where a Proto-Tamil-Malayalam feature (*/ + nt) develops differently in Tamil 
(-т-) and Malayalam (-пи-). 


Distribution of -nr- in Tamil and the Malayalam parallels 

We have discussed above the problems involved in the cluster -nt- (past- 
tense suffix) and its relationship to the cluster -nr-. Because Tamil and 
Malayalam exhibit important differences, an investigation of the cluster -nr- in 
these two languages may contributé to a better understanding of their genetic 
relationship. 

The cluster -иг- is found in Tamil in nouns, verb stems, the present-tense 
marker -kinru- and verb stems such as konru ‘ having killed ' where this cluster is 
the result of internal sandhi. A few examples are given below. For the sake of 
comparison the corresponding Malayalam forms are also given. 


Tamil : Malayalam 

Nouns 

опти ' one’ : onnu 

kunru ‘hillock ’ : kunnu 

konrai ‘ Indian laburnum ? : konna 
Verb Stems 

ünru- ‘to fix’ ; иппи- 

tonru- ‘to appear’ : tonnu- 
Present Tense 

varukinrdn ‘he comes’ Е уагиппи 


Internal sandhi т Verbal Stems 
kol - nt + и : konru ‘ having killed’ : konnu 


2ү I. Subramoniam, art. cit , 140. 

23 The cluster -nr- is found ın the Old Malayalam texts and inscriptions. It is found in the place of 
-nt- of the corresponding Tamil word. For example, Mal. vanra : Tam. vanta, Mal. tanru : Tam. 
tantu. The old Malayalam manuscripts show the cluster -nr- instead of -nn- in the contexts like 
sandhi as in a + néram > anréram (Mal. annéram) Apart from these contexts, the cluster -nr- is 
also found both in Tamil and m the corresponding Old Malayalam forms such as Tam. venrar : Mal. 
уепгаг; Tam. konràr . Mal. konrar. One may still suspect the presence of -nr- in Old Malayalam on 
the basis of the last example given above. On the other hand, the first three examples given above, 
where the cluster -nr- should not occur in Malayalam, point to the fact that ıt is a scribal 
representation for the dental nasal geminate -пп-. This device was used to compensate the 
deficiencies which were manifested ın the absence of dental/alveolar contrast in the script. Therefore 
-пг- was used to denote a dental nasal geminate while -nn- was employed for an alveolar nasal 
geminate Dr. M. M Purushottaman Nair has devoted an important article to the discussion of the 
above problem. See hus Ramacaritattilnnnu Mahábharatattilékku (Trichur, Current Books, 1980), 
43-65. 

In 1938, L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar presented the same solution: '. . . since the symbol of nd' may 
have been but a conservative symbol for the value of n'n’? See his ‘A primer of Malayalam 
phonology’, Bulletin of the Rama Varma Research Institute, vi, 1, 1938, 9 
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akalt+nt+tu : akanru ‘having spread?  : akannu 
cel + nt + и : т cenru ‘having gone’ : cennu 
еп+і+и : enru * having said’ : ennu 


Apart from these groups of words, the cluster -nr- is also found in some verbal 
nouns where the verb stem ends in -/, such as vel- * to win’ (venri ' victory °) and 
kal- ‘to vomit" (kdnral * vomiting’). One special instance of the cluster -nr- is 
found in Malayalam where the consonant r has an alveolar plosive value, cf. 
enre ‘mine’, avanre ‘his’. 

The cluster -пғ- is mostly distributed between the first and second syllables of 
noun and verb stems. There are a few cases where it occurs between the second 
and third syllables. The distribution in the present-tense suffix -kinru- is also 
between the first and second syllables of the suffix. We mention below the stems 
and words where the cluster -ar- occurs. The numbers refer to the entries in 
DED and its supplements. 


I. Occurrence between the first and second syllables 


1. anru 1548. kunram 2941. tonri 

9. апга! 1549. kunri 2942. tonru 
198. anri 1772. konru (kol-) 2986. nanri 
280. anril 1808. konrai 3043. ninru (nil-) 
349. апга 2037. canrór (cal-) 3326. panri 
351. inru 2106. inriva 3452. pinri 
473. inru (in-) 2286. cenru (cel-) 3733. ponru 
650. йпги 2381. ййпги 3758. ponru (pol-) 
738. enru 2614. tànri 3913. manram 
834. onru 2670. tinri 3950. manral 
1186. kanral 2770. tunru 4119. munr-il 
1187. kanru 2830. tenru 4147. münru 
1236. kanral 2839. tenral 4228. enru (en-) 
1537. kunral 2899. tonru (tol-) 4522. venri (vel-) 


IL Between second and third syllables 


9. akanra (akal-) 2993. nuvanra (nuval-) 
399. iyanra (iyal-) 3153. pakanrai 
1183. kananra (kanal-) 3251. payinra (payil-) 
1469. kuyinra (kuyil-) 3476. pukanra (pukal-) 
2693. tuyinra (tuyil-) 4070. muyanra (muyal-) 
2710. tuvanru (tuval-) 4076. muranru (mural-) 
2993. navinru (navil-) Tamil Lexicon: utanru (utan-) 


Discrepancy in the development of the cluster -nr- 

The dental geminate -nn- is found in the corresponding Malayalam cognates 
in the place of -иг- of most of the above Tamil items. Unlike the other 
correspondences between Tamil and Malayalam where, besides the nasalized 
geminates, the original nasal + plosive clusters also occur in Malayalam, in the 
case of -nr- of Tamil, only dental geminate -nn- is found in Malayalam. This has 
led to the conclusion that the dental geminate of Malayalam in the above 
instances is a direct development from the cluster -nr- of Tamil.” 


^L V. Ramaswamn Aiyar (1938. 110), A. C. Sekhar (1953: 27), V. I. Subramoniam (1972: 140), 
М Kumaraswami Raja (1980. 19) and native Malayalam ргаттапапѕ like the author of 
Lilatilakam and Kerala Paniniyam advocated this theory. 
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In order to decide whether the dental nasal geminate of Malayalam is a 
direct development from Tamil -nr-, an examination of the parallel develop- 
ments such as Tam. -йК- : Mal. -йй-, Tam. -fic- : Mal. -йй- and Tam. 
-пі- : Mal. -nn- will be helpful. In all these cases the basic nasal in Tamil is 
assimilated; but in the case of the cluster -nr- the assimilated nasal is different 
from the original nasal of Tamil. The changes are mentioned below on the basis 
of the distinctive features of the consonants concerned: 


1. velar nasal + velar plosive (nk) > velar nasal geminate (йй) 

2. palatal nasal + palatal plosive (йс) > palatal nasal geminate (Яй) 

3. dental nasal + dental plosive (nt) > dental nasal geminate (nn) 

4. alveolar nasal + alveolar plosive(nr) > dental nasal geminate (nn)Jor 
retroflex (nn) 


Changes 3 and 4 look like a convergence of the dental and alveolar nasal 
geminates to dental nasal geminate in Malayalam. The view that a phonological 
change пп > nn is the cause of this convergence is incompatible with the 
phonological system of Malayalam where instances such as ninne (Tam. unnai 
* you-accusative ', enne (Tam. ennai) ‘me’ and ponnan (Tam. ponnan) ‘ name of 
a person’ occur. They do not show such a sound change.” 

Below are given some examples which show the presence of the original 
nasal + plosive cluster and the corresponding nasalized geminate in 
Malayalam: nk/nn, йс[йй, nt[nn. We have already mentioned above that such 
doublets are absent in the case of nr. The nasal assimilation is found in those 
forms where the cluster is preceded by a single syllable with a long vowel or by 
two syllables. There are many exceptions to this general rule. 


Tamil | Malayalam 

kuranku : kurannu “monkey ’ 

tankam : tankam ‘gold’ 

tanku- : tannu- * to stay’ 

ilafici : ilanni ‘name of a flower’ 
Кайсі : Кайт * rice-gruel' 

ifíci : ifici ‘ginger’ 

uluntu н ulunnu * black gram’ 
untu- : untu- “to push’ 


In modern spoken Tamil, the cluster -nr- has become -n-[-an-.5 One of the 
Tamil place-names beginning with the word kunru ‘ hill’ shows the nasalization 
of -nr- to -nn-, cf. kunrür > kunnür . This is one of the rare instances of this 
change, which shows that an alveolar cluster after nasalization becomes an 
alveolar nasal geminate. 


Origin of the cluster -nr- - 
The instances mentioned above compel us to doubt whether the dental 
geminate of Malayalam corresponding to the alveolar cluster -nr- in Tamil is a 


25 While a merger between dental and alveolar nasals 1s found in modern spoken Tamil, modern 
Malayalam, contrary to Tamil, distinguishes these two sounds Written Tamil has two separate 
gtaphemes to distinguish dental and alveolar nasals. Malayalam has only one grapheme to 
represent both of them Except for a few instances, the dental and alveolar nasals behave as 
allophones in Tamil and Malayalam. 

cf К. V. Zvelebil, Comparative Dravidian phonology (The Hague, 1970), 173 Zvelebil lists а 
few more variants such as -nn- (dental) -п4- and -nd- L. V Ramaswami Алуаг (‘A primer of 
Malayalam phonology’, art. cıt., 106) mentions the occurrence of the variant -пп- in the Tamil 
inscriptions. 
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direct development from Tamil. This suspicion is strengthened by the so-called 
complete change of -nr- to -пп- in Malayalam while the other clusters such as nk, 
fic and nt are retained in some forms in Malayalam. In order to find a solution to 
this problem, it is necessary to analyse the cluster -nr-.”’ 


The cluster -nr- between the first and second syllables 

The structure of the stems in which the cluster -nr- is found can be reduced 
to two canonical sets. 

1. (V)VCCV e.g. опти, unru 

2. C(V)VCCV e.g. kanru, йапги 
The Proto-Dravidian roots are monosyllabic and consist of (C) (V)V or (C) 
(V)VC.? It is necessary to analyse the cluster -nr-, which occurs mostly between 
the first and second syllables, in the light of the structure of PDr. roots. Only a 
comparative reconstruction will help us to decide whether the cluster zr is the 
result of morphophonemic change taking place between a nasal of the root and 
a plosive of the suffix. To this end, a few items from the above list are analysed 
below. 


DED 834d: * one, one thing’ 

Ta. опти, оппи; Ma. onnu; Ko. od, ond; To. wid; Ka. ondu; Kod. ondi; Tu. 
ойїї; Te. ondu; Go. undi, ond, uncà; Konda unri; Kur. бп, ond; Malt. -ond. 
PDr. *on- and the derivative suffixes (1) -tu/-ti and (2) -ci. 


DED 1187: * calf’ 

Ta. kanru; Ма. kannu; To. kor; Ka. karuvu, kandu; Tu. kafiji; Te. kandu, 
Капи; Pa. kar; Ga. karr-; Kur. khadd; Malt. gade; Br. khaning. 
PDr. *kan- and the derivative suffixes (1) -tu and (2) -ci. 


DED 2839: ‘south, southern wind’ 

Ta. ten, tenral, terku; Ma. ten, tennal; Ka. ten-gali, tehku; Kod. tekki; Tu. 
tenykaayi. 
PDr. *ten and the derivative suffixes (1) -tal and (2) -ku. 


DED 4147: ‘ three’ 

Ta. münru, типци; Ма. münnu; Ko. mu nd; To. mu d; Ka. тиши; Kod. 
mu ndi; Tu. тий; Te. тиди, müdu; Kol. ти ndin; (three things); Nk. mündin; 
(three things); Pa. mūdu(k) (three things); Ga. mind; Go. mind, münd, mund, 
mudu; Kui munji, mu; Kur. münd; Br. musit. 

PDr. *mūn and the derivative suffixes (1) -tu, (2) -ti and (3) Ji. 


DED 2942: * to be visible etc.' 

Ta. tonru; Ma. ібппи; Ko. to r-; To. twi -; Ka. tor; Tu. tojuni; Te. tócu; Kol. 
to t-, tott-; Nk. tot-; Pa. tond-; Ga. tond-; Konda térh-; Kui tonja, tomba; Kuwi 
tonja-, tossali. 

PDr. *ton- 


Comparative analysis shows that the cluster -nr- in the noun and verb stems 


27 The sign -r- has different phonetic values in Tamil and Malayalam. It has a trill value in both 
the languages when it occurs as a single consonant. The geminate -rr- has an alveolar plosive value 
in Malayalam and an alveolar stop + trill value in Tamil. It starts as a plosive and ends as a trill in 
Tamil. In colloquial Tamil ıt has become -tt- (dental plosive), which is palatalized, at least, in two 
cases: dyirru > *ауши > асси and poyirru > *рбуши > poccu. In the cluster -nr-, it has a trill value 
in Tamil. Malayalam has no -пг- cluster. In the sixth case-ending such as en-re ‘ mine’ and marattin- 
re ‘ of the tree’, the consonant r has a voiced alveolar plosive value in Malayalam 

28 Bh. Krishnamurti, Telugu verbal bases (reprint: Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1972), 171-2 
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are the result of morphophonemic changes.? We have already shown that the 
cluster nr in the past verb stems like konru (kol- * to kill °) is also the result of 
morphophonemic changes. The cluster иг in the Tamil present-tense suffix 
-kinru- which has a reflex (-unnu) only in Malayalam is also the result of 
morphophonemic changes.” 


Sandhi changes in Tamil 

After realizing that the cluster -пг- is often the result of morphophonemic 
changes and that the Malayalam geminate -nn- corresponding to the Tamil -nr- 
is not derived directly from Tamil, let us examine the sandhi changes in Tamil 
and Malayalam when an alveolar nasal n meets a dental plosive 1. 

The earliest extant Tamil grammar Tolkdppiyam mentions the following two 
sandhi changes: (1) n becomes r before words of measure which begin with one 
of the plosive consonants К, c, t and p (see punariyal 19 and tokaimarapu 28; 
both the chapters deal with sandhi rules), before the fourth case-marker (-ku) 
(see punariyal 21) and again before the plosives (see punariyal 22). 2) In a 
sandhi like n + t, the plosive t becomes г (see tokaimarapu 7), e.g. pon + titu > 
ponritu. 

The Middle Tamil grammar Nanni also notes these two morphophonemic 
changes, cf. Nannül 203, e.g. pon + takatu > porrakatu, min + kan » mirkan; 
Nannul 237, e.g. pon + titu > ponritu?'! Another Middle Tamil grammar, 
Viracóliyam confirms these two morphophonemic changes. Cf. Viracóliyam 
22. e.g. pon + takatu > porrakatu; Viracólipam 20, e.g. pon + tannitu > 
ponrannitu.? 

Though the grammars prescribe that the sandhi nt > rr (like pon + takatu 
> porrakatu) is limited to a case-sandhi and the change pon + titu > ponritu is 
limited to a non-case sandhi, the written documents do not strictly follow these 
rules. 

The Tamil inscriptions belonging to the sixth-twelfth centuries show four 
types of morphophonemic changes of n + t: 1. rt, 2. rr, 3. nr and 4. nt. 


І. Inscriptions of the sixth to eighth centuries 

e.g. tontaiyan tar, 34-1, South Arcot (see р. 36; тї) 
enralai, 150-17, Chengalput (see p. 39; nr) 
por rokaiar, 21-4, North Arcot (see p. 39; rr) 

IL. Inscriptions of the ninth century 

€.g. cataiyan tanicceykai, 325-23, Kerala (see p. 210; nt) 
patakattir terku, 220-4, Chengalput (see p. 212; rf) 
ivan rampimar, 204—5, Chengalput (see p. 212; nr) 
itar rirampil, 181-17, Trichy (see p. 212; rr) 

Ш. Inscriptions of the tenth century 

e.g. ivan tampi, 313-1 (?), Chengalput (see p. 435; тї) 
narayanan turutti, 362-14, Tanjore (see p. 437; nt) 
itar rirampinàr, 332-6, Chengalput (see р. 437; rr) 
en ralai, 22-4, North Arcot (see p. 437; nr) 


?Bh Krshnamurti ibid., 70: ‘The PDr sequence *-n-t- arises from *-n-t- through the 
assimilation of ¢ (suffix) to the preceding alveolar *n[n] ° 

30 There are various theories about the origin of the middle Tamil present tense suffix -kinru- and 
the Malayalam suffix -unnu-. See P. S. Subrahmanyam, Dravidian verb morphology (Annamalai 
University, 1971), 308-10 L V. Ramaswami Aiyar, * A primer of Malayalam phonology’, art cit 
[1939], 11 

3! Nannül mülamum viruttiyuratyum, Kalaka veltyitu (Madras, ed. 1974), 162 and 179. 

7 


32 Viracdltyam, Kalaka уейуци (Madras, ed. 1970), 19 and 17. 
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IV. Inscriptions of the eleventh century 

e.g. tan ronkal, 49-1, North Arcot (see p. 692; nr) 
cempor riru, 123-15, Andhra Pradesh (see p. 692; rr) 
por tikai, 82-26, Tanjore (see p. 692; rt) 

V. Inscriptions of the twelfth century 

e.g. tiruttan tonri, 122-12, South Arcot (see p. 941; nt) 
tan tonri, 415-7, Madurai (see р. 941; тї) 
ten ricai, 411-1, Tanjore (see р. 943; nr) 
kor tolil, 24-4, Kerala (see р. 943; rt) 

All the examples given above are taken from A. Velupillai’s Study of the 
dialects in Inscriptional Tamil (Trivandrum: Dravidian Linguistic Association, 
1976). In the early Middle Tamil inscriptions, however, a partial confusion is 
noticed between the graphemes for the dental and alveolar nasals. 

One of the morphophonemic changes which is not prescribed by the Tamil 
grammarians and which is also not found in the literary Tamil texts is the 
change of the alveolar nasal to dental nasal before a dental plosive. Inscriptions 
provide this important missing link in the explanation of the above cluster 
problem. In this respect, there is a similarity between Malayalam, Tamil 
inscriptions and colloquial Tamil. Cf. Col. Tamil: avan + tan > avantan, 
en + talai > entalai. However, instances of n + t > nt within a word such as 
muntai (< mun), utantai (< utan) and pintutal (< pin) are also found in the 
literary Tamil.” 


Sandhi changes in Malayalam 

The fourteenth century Malayalam grammar Lilatilakam, following the 
Tamil literary tradition, mentions the morphophonemic change ofn+t> rr, 
e.g. pon + tar > porrar.* However, the change n + t > nr is not mentioned in 
this grammar though the cluster nr is found in its metalanguage. 

The tenth- and eleventh-century West Coast inscriptions, however, show the 
morphophonemic change n +t > nr, e.g. pon + tantam > ponrantam.* 
According to Sekhar, the change n + ¢ > rris not found in the inscriptions after 
the eleventh century.*° The replacement of nr by the dental geminate nn was also 
very rare during this period.” Another important feature of the eleventh- and 
twelfth-century West Coast inscriptions is the assimilation of the alveolar nasal 
to dental nasal in the same context. Cf. cennan + táyan > сёппапійуап 
(eleventh century), kannan + tévan > kannantévan (twelfth century). 

The early Malayalam literary texts rarely show instances of n + t > rr. Cf. 
pon + tar > рога in Unnunilisandésam. On the other hand, there are many 
cases of -nr- in the early texts like Unnunilisandésam and Dutavakyam and 
grammars like Lilatilakam.* In the later texts the cluster -nr- is replaced by the 
dental geminate. 

In modern colloquial Malayalam, the alveolar л changes to the correspond- 


3 Forms like utanta: < *щап + tar ‘support’ confirm the existence of this change 1n the 
medieval Bhakti hterature See also DED 4119: Tam. mun, munnór, munnavan and also muntai (« 
*mun + tai). For the occurrence of muntai in the Sangam literature, see Index des mots de la 
littérature tamoule ancienne, Institut Frangais d'Indologie, Pondichéry (1970), ш, 1262. The Tamil 
Lexicon (see п 19 above) lists pimtutal * to turn back, to retreat’ (< pin ‘after, behind’). 

** F'ilatilakam, ed Паткшат Kufiiian Pilla (National Book Stall, Kottayam, ed 1968), 113 

35A С Sekhar, Evolution of Malayalam, op cit., 39. 

36 ibid., 39. 4 

37 ibid , 26-7 

3 ibid , 39. 
iic ls S Кашаа! Алуаг, ‘ Dravidic sandhi’, Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, xxvi, 

, 253. 
4 T, V. Ramaswami Алуаг, ‘A primer of Malayalam phonology’, art. cit. [1938], 8. 
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ing homorganic nasal before a dental plosive and this change is also found in the 
eighteenth-century Malayalam text Adhydtmaramayanam, cf. pin + tuna > 
ртіипа“! For modern colloquial Malayalam: pin + tanni > pintanni, tan 

+ tónni > tüntonni.? In the modern Muslim dialect of northern Kerala, this 
morphophonemic change continues to exist.? The Rev. Gundert mentions this 
morphophonemic change in his Malayalam grammar, cf. йди + tan > ййпійп.“ 


Old Malayalam writing conventions and the cluster -nr- 

We have mentioned earlier the presence of a high frequency of the cluster 
-nr- in the Old Malayalam texts, which, in the course of time, is replaced by the 
nasal geminate -nn-. Corresponding to Tam. nt, the old manuscripts and the 
published Old Malayalam texts show nt, nn and nr. For example, Tam. vanta: 
Mal. vanta, vanna and vanra. Though the first two variants show the regular 
correspondences, the third one does not correspond with the phonetic changes, 
and therefore the presence of nr is very significant. It is also of immense 
importance to mention that in some of the old Malayalam manuscripts, the 
dental nasal geminate -пп- which is the result of sandhi change, was also 
represented by the cluster -nr-, e.g. а + néram > anréram instead of annéram.5 

The presence of nr corresponding to Tam. nt is interpreted as a scribal device 
to represent a dental geminate nasal. In vatteluttu, one of the old varieties of 
script used to write Malayalam, there were separate signs for the alveolar and 
dental nasals. But the Malayalam script does not differentiate these two nasals. 
This inadequacy of the Malayalam script has lead to the use of nr to represent a 
dental nasal geminate while the available script for both dental and alveolar 
nasals was reserved for the alveolar nasal (geminate).^$ 


Conclusion 

From the above discussion it is clear that the Malayalam dental nasal 
geminate can be traced back, in the first instance, to only one source, i.e. *nt. 
This may be a primary cluster as in Tam. vanta (Mal. vanna) or a secondary 
cluster as in Mal. *kol + nt + a > *kon + t + a  *kon + t + a > konna‘ to 
kill’ (Tam. konra). The development of the cluster */ + nt to nr (alveolar) in the 
earliest extant Tamil literature, and to mn (dental) in Malayalam points to a pre- 
historic split between the East and the West Coast dialects. Tamil and 
Malayalam show different developments of the cluster n + t: Tam. -nr- 
(alveolar) and Mal. -пи- (dental) The sandhi rules in these two languages 
confirm these deviant developments. We have also shown that the cluster -nr- in 
Tamilis the result of morphophonemic changes. А comparison with the parallel 
developments in the other nasal + plosive clusters such as -йК- > -йй-, -fic- > 
-Йй- and -nt- > -nn-, where changes such as velar to velar, palatal to palatal and 


^ N. В. Gopinatha Pillai, * Descriptive grammar of Eluttacchan's Adhyütma Ramayanam’, 
unpublished dissertation, University of Kerala (1978), 166. 

“See also L V. Ramaswamt Aiyar, ‘A primer of Malayalam phonology’, art cit [1938], 97: 
*-n meeting ¢ 1s also assimilated to a ' spread-blade* и’ homorganic with t, їп colloquial mstances 
lke tan'don'n'i, avan'danne [avan + tanné], man’dole ‘skin of deer’ which m the colloquial is 
indistinguishable from man ‘dole * bark of mango tree’. "" 

56. К Panikkar, Description of the Ernad dialect of Malayalam (Dravidian Linguistics 
Association, Trivandrum, 1973), 89. Cf pin + tirififiu > pinurififiu 

“The Rev. Н. Gundert, Malayala bhàgà vyakaranam (National Book Stall, Kottayam, ed 
1962), 39 - 

55 M. M. Purushottaman Narr, op. cit., 44 and see also above, п 23. 

41, У, Ramaswamt Aiyar described the presence of nr in the old manuscripts of Lilatilakam, 
Dütavakyam and Вгайтап4аригапат аз a mere graphic representation for the dental geminate nn 
See his “A primer of Malayalam phonology’, art. cıt., [1938], 9. The same idea 1s echoed in the 
publications of some of the later scholars. Cf A. C Sekhar, ‘A note on Old Malayalam nr’, Indian 
Linguistics, 34, 1973, 54. M. M. Purushottaman Nair, op. cit., 59. 
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dental to dental occur, does not lend support to the possibility of the alveolar 
cluster -nr- of Tamil becoming a dental geminate in Malayalam. 

The development of the cluster of alveolar nasal + dental plosive at the 
boundaries such as root + suffix and in sandhi in Tamil and Malayalam results 
in the following five types of clusters depending whether the change takes place 
within a word or in between words: (1) rr, (2) nr, (3) rt, (4) nt and (5) nn. The first 
two developments are limited to literary Tamil and as such they are also found 
in the early Malayalam texts and inscriptions, which are influenced by the Tamil 
traditions. The third cluster is found in Tamil inscriptions. The most interesting 
of the five is the cluster number 4, which occurs in medieval Tamil and Old 
Malayalam inscriptions and in modern Tamil and Malayalam spoken dialects. 
This is an important cluster because it provides the missing link in the historical 
development of nn from nt through the intermediary stage nt, which is found 
only in Malayalam. This development marks a split between the East and West 
Coast dialects, which developed, respectively, into Tamil and Malayalam. The 
resemblance, which was noticed by scholars, between inscriptional Tamil, 
colloquial Tamil and Malayalam is further strengthened by the above cluster- 
phenomenon.” At this stage, the East and West Coast dialects, which were the 
predecessors of Tamil and Malayalam showed differences. 

In this context it may not be improper to recall the impacts of glotto- 
chronological calculations on the results which we have arrived at. The 
calculations of Andronov and Kameswari point to a period between 1000 and 
1500 A.D. as the approximate period of divergence between Tamil and 
Malayalam.” According to Andronov: 

... there ought to be a stage of the Tamil-Malayalam unity at which Tamil 

and Malayalam could not be considered two separate languages.... It 

seems that the later limit of this period cannot be assigned earlier than to the 
tenth century A.D., that is earlier than the first appearance of inscriptions in 

Malayalam. Old Tamil of the previous period should be regarded, conse- 

quently, as a parent not only of Modern Tamil but also as that of 

Malayalam. The process of divergence of these two languages was, 

naturally, a long one and evidently lasted for more than one century. The 

decisive part at the final stage of their separation belonged to the develop- 
ment of the original literature in Malayalam and to the fixation of the 

grammatical norms of the both [sic] languages in grammars—Nannul, а 

grammar of Tamil (xmr-xiv century) and Lilatilakam, a grammar of 

Malayalam (xiv century).” 

Evidently, there is a big gap between the results arrived at through 
glottochronology and the comparative-historical method. The results of glotto- 
chronology, on the other hand, corroborate the theory of a Middle-Tamil split 
as the origin of Malayalam. For the documented languages like Tamil, 
Malayalam, Telugu and Kannada, the comparative-historical method sup- 
ported by a reliable history of the literature of the concerned languages yields 
better results than glottochronology. 


47 В. E. Asher; see n. 9 above. 

4 М Andronov, 'Lexicostatistic analysis of the chronology of disintegration of Proto- 
Dravidian’, Indo-Iranian Journal, уп (1963-64), 186. Т М. Kameswan, ‘The chronology of 
Dravidian languages—A lexico-statistic analysis’, Dravidian Linguistics (Seminar Papers), 
(Annamalaimagar, 1969), 272 

% М. Andronov, art. cit., 171-2. 
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PROTO-CHAMIC AND ACEHNESE MID VOWELS: 
TOWARDS PROTO-ACEH-CHAMIC! 


By MARK DURIE 


1. Introduction 

The aims of this paper are: (i) to report new dialect data for a vowel contrast 
in Acehnese which was not recorded in earlier descriptive work, (ii) to show that 
this contrast is cognate with a contrast reconstructed for Proto-Chamic, and 
(iii) to reconstruct this part of the vowel system of Proto-Aceh-Chamic? 

A close genetic relationship between Acehnese and Chamic was first 
suggested by Nieman (1891). Although a contrary view was expressed by 
Blagden (1929), the issue has been conclusively put to rest by the work of 
Cowan (1933, 1948, 1974, 1981, 1983, 1988), Shorto (1975, 1977) and Collins 
(1975) who all agree on the existence of a distinct Aceh-Chamic sub-group 
within Austronesian. 

Unfortunately, comparative work on Aceh-Chamic (Cowan: Chamo- 
Achehic, Shorto: Achino-Cham) has been hampered by problems of access to 
the data. In Lee’s (1966) and Burnham’s (1976) reconstructions of Proto- 
Chamic no mention is made of Acehnese. On the other hand, Cowan and 
Shorto, the two scholars who have furthered Aceh-Chamic studies the most, 
have not had access to Lee (1966), nor, 1n more recent works, to Burnham 
(1976). Another problem has been that Acehnese source materials have been 
restricted to just one dialect, as reflected by Djajadiningrat’s (1934) and 
Kreemer's (1931) Acehnese-Dutch dictionaries. 

This paper represents one step towards addressing some of these problems, 
by comparing new Acehnese dialect data with the comparative Chamic word- 
list compiled by Lee and augmented by Burnham. I focus here upon a specific 
problem: a comparison of the low mid vowels of Acehnese with the mid vowels 
of Lee and Burnham's Proto-Chamic. To this end a reconstruction is provided 
in section 2 of the mid vowel system of Proto-Acehnese (PAc.), based on 
Acehnese dialects, and then in section 3 these PAc forms are compared with the 
mid vowels of Proto-Chamic (PC) to give a reconstruction of Proto-Aceh- 
Chamic (PAC) mid vowels. This approach is a ‘ bottom-up’ one: no attempt is 
made to relate these forms to Proto-Austronesian reconstructions. 


! My thanks go above all to Drs Qismullah Yusuf of the Lembaga Bahasa, Universitas Syiah 
Kuala, for his collaboration in the field-work upon which this paper 1s based. Although I am 
responsible for writing this paper, the dialect research on which it was based was a joint project in 
which we played an equal part. I am also grateful to Universitas Syiah Kuala and the Lembaga Ilmu 
Pengetahuan Indonesia for sponsoring my field-work in Aceh; to the Department of Languages and 
Cultures of South East Asia and Oceania of the State University of Leiden for providing a congenial 
environment in which to write this paper, and to the Australian National University and the 
University of Melbourne for research grants which made this work possible. 

? The Chamic languages consist of Cham, Chru, Roglai, Haroi, Јога, Rade and Utset (Hwe- 
hwe). Among these the Eastern and Western Cham, and Northern and Southern Roglai are very 
distinct dialects. One should also mention the Old Cham inscriptions, which are a source of data on 
an earlier stage in the development of Cham. The Western Cham are located 1n Cambodia, and the 
Utset on Hainan, People’s Republic of China. The other Chamic-speaking groups are all found in 
Vietnam, including the Eastern Cham. The original Chamic-speaking area was further to the north, 
ın central Vietnam, and probably on the coast rather than inland, but now the most northerly 
Chamic remnants are the highland-dwelling Jorai. The coast-dwelling Cham were pushed well to the 
south, and the Western Cham and Hwe-hwe both are descended from refugee populations which 
fled Vietnamese domination 
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2. Acehnese 
The Acehnese vowel system, as first described by Snouck Hurgronje (1893: 
see also Cowan 1981: 525), consisted of the monophthongs of table 1: 


front back back 
unrounded 
high i ш u 
high-mid e y 0 
low-mid E ә 
low a 


Table 1: Acehnese vowels (Snouck Hurgronje) 


This system characterizes dialects in the lowlands of Greater Aceh, including 
the original village dialects of the Banda Aceh region which were a local 
standard at the time of Snouck Hurgronje’s field-work in Aceh. This system has 
been assumed in the articles on Aceh-Chamic by Cowan and Shorto, and also in 
the dictionaries of Djajadiningrat (1934) and Kreemer (1931). 

During 1980-84, in the course of two extended field trips to Aceh, I observed 
that many dialects had an additional low-mid vowel, giving a ten-vowel system 
(table 2). 


front back back 
unrounded 
high i ш u 
high-mid e Y о 
low-mid = А ә 
low a 


Table 2: Acehnese vowels—the full system 


This was the system I found in the North Aceh region, and in particular in 
the dialect upon which I based my Grammar of Acehnese (Durie, 1985). Typical 
correspondences between what I found in Bireuen, North Aceh, and the forms 
reported by Djajadiningrat (1934) are reported in table 3. 


Bireuen, Djajadiningrat 
North Aceh 1934* 
peh peh (péh) * tap, beat’ 
pat pet (pèt) “pluck, pick (e.g. a flower)’ 
cat cot (còt) * hill, steep, vertical’ 
poh poh (рой) ‘strike, hit, kill’ 


Table 3: Some Acehnese low-mid vowels 


Given this state of affairs—four correspondence sets could reflect four 
contrasting phonemes at an earlier stage—it is preferable to first reconstruct the 
Proto-Acehnese low-mid vowels on the basis of Acehnese dialects before 
undertaking a systematic comparison with the Chamic languages. 

The wealth of dialect diversity in Acehnese makes the reconstruction of 


3 Although this is described by Snouck Hurgronje (1893) and Cowan (1981) as [ә], it 15 according 
to my own observations more typically a back unrounded vowel, thus IPA [v]. There is, however, 
variation from dialect to dialect in the degree of backness. 

‘This represents my phonemicization of Djajadiningrat’s orthography, which 1s given in 
parentheses. 
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Proto-Acehnese a feasible task. With this in mind, Drs. Qismullah Yusuf of 
Universitas Syiah Kuala and I together undertook a pilot survey of dialects in 
the Aceh Besar (Greater Aceh) region during 1982-83. Although the pilot 
project has not led to further field-work, and some of the most divergent dialects 
from the west coast were not included in the pilot, enough data were collected to 
allow considerable progress with the historical reconstruction. 


2.1. The correspondence sets 

In the 1982-83 survey, dialect data was collected from five localities: Lam 
Rèh (Krueng Raya region), Si Bréh, Blang Krueng (Darussalam region), Lam 
Manyang (Peukan Bada region), and Cot Langkuweueh (between Banda Aceh 
and the sea). In addition, comparative data are available for the locality of Cot 
Trieng (Bireuen, North Aceh) the site of my principal field-work activities, and 
for the former Banda Aceh standard from Djajadiningrat's (1934) dictionary. 
The data is listed in the Appendix (only items containing low-mid monoph- 
thongs are listed from the dialect survey), where items are grouped to reflect 
correspondence sets. From these data the correspondence sets of table 4 emerge. 
The reconstructed Proto-Acehnese forms are listed in a column alongside the 
dialect correspondence sets. 


The dialects Proto- | Environment 
A B C D E F G Acehnese 
forms 
l. £ £ = £ £ £ £ *g —*, P 
2. А А А ә £ £ £ *g -t 
3. A A A ә ә =) e *g -n 
4. ә ә ә ә ә ә ә * _#, P, h, м 
5. A 2 ә ә ә ә ә *5 h 
6. A A A ә ә ә ә *A _h, _n, _t 
T: A A 3 ә ә ә ә *A y, h 
8. А A X 9 ә 2 ә *A _# 
9. A = А £ £ £ £ *g gst/ gt 
10. £ £ £ £ £ £ a — cet/cat 


А = Cót Trieng, B= Lam Rèh, С=$1 Bréh, D=Blang Krueng, Е = Гат Manyang, 
F=Cot Langkuweueh, С = Djajadiningrat (1934). 


Table 4: Acehnese mid vowel correspondences 


2.2 Comments on the reconstruction 

The reconstructions of correspondence sets 1 and 4 are clear: since there is 
no variation and these two sets are in contrastive distribution, they must be *s 
and *э respectively. Set 2 and 3 are in complementary distribution with set 1, 
and can be grouped together with it as *=. For set 5 the obvious reconstruction 
is *o. Sets 6, 7, 8 are in complementary distribution and similar enough 
phonetically to be grouped together as *a. 

Correspondence set 9 is that for the word get or gat ‘ good, beautiful’. I 
suggest this derives from original *=, and that consequently the = reflexes in B 
(Lam Réh: should be 4) and D (Blang Krueng: should be ә) are due to dialect 
borrowing. This suggestion has some independent motivation. This word is the 
normal way of indicating agreement (i.e. saying ‘ yes?) in Acehnese. It is also a 
normal polite way of saying ‘no’. It is a very common conversational turn in 
negotiations, for example at the market. As such it is a likely candidate for 
cross-dialectal borrowing. The get form has been established as the standard in 
Banda Aceh and its surrounds, so it is not surprising that villagers from 
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localities B and D have borrowed it without adapting other a vowels to ғ. A (in 
North Aceh) and C (in the uplands region of Greater Aceh), the unaffecced 
dialects are both located outside of the immediate sphere of influence of Barda 
Aceh, and as a result they have not borrowed the Banda Aceh pronunciation. 

Correspondence set 10 is that of cst/cat ‘ paint ’. This is a loan from Chinese: 
Karlgren (1923) gives both Cantonese ts‘nt, Ancient Chinese ts‘iét * varnish tre, 
varnish '. As such it can be discounted. 


2.3 Summary of the vowel changes and related consonant changes 

(i) *e > 4/ t, nin dialects ABCD. In dialects E and F this change also арр1е$ 
before n (with retention of the older form ginten in Е). Cf. 4-10 in “he 
Appendix. 

(1) *» > 4/ "hin dialect A. Cf25 in the Appendix. In some Pidie dialects this 
unrounding rule has been extended to high-mid vowels as well, thus tikv'h 
“mouse, rat’ from earlier tikoh, and lampy'h ‘garden’ from earher 
lampo'h. 

(11) *a > ә in dialects DEFG.° Cf. 26-33 in the Appendix. This change is 
ordered after rule (1) in dialects DEF: cf. 4—7, 10 in the Appendix. 

(iv) *4 > 9/_n in dialect C. Cf. 34—35 in the Appendix. 

(v) *4 > 9/b_h in dialect C. Cf. 36 in the Appendix. The exact conditionng 
environment for this change is not certain. The preceding labial is a likely 
conditioning factor, but compare С: 30 man, 4pat, 32 wat. Round ng 
probably requires the presence of a preceding labial, together with “he 
absence of a following alveolar. Generally an alveolar has an unrounding 
effect on a preceding back vowel (e.g. in many dialects we have rhvt from 
*srot, and tryn from *tron.) The Proto-Acehnese form for 36 is thus *buh 
‘ throw away ’, which is possibly a loan from the Austroasiatic languages of 
the Malay peninsula. Cf. Jah-hut bas ‘throw’ (Diffloth, 1976: examole 
no. 70).$ 

(vi) “h > h in dialects ABCDE.” Cf. 25, 36 in the Appendix. This change is 
ordered after (ii) above: cf. 25 in the Appendix. Note that no single charge 
affects both A (Cót Trieng) and G (Djajadiningrat). This means that we can 
reconstruct the Proto-Acehnese form of most mid vowels, as shown in 
table 5, if we know the reflexes in these two dialects. The only exceptior is 
that it is not possible to distinguish between *4 and *ә before 'h. 


Cót Trieng Djajadiningrat Proto—Acehnese 


£ £ *g 

A £ * t, n 
ә ә *3 

A ә *э / h 

А ә *A / № 

A ә *A 


Table 5: Reconstructing Proto-Acehnese mid-vowels 


5 Although we are not directly concerned here with the consonant sound changes, it is of general 
interest to note that the change (iii) *4 > ә correlates with the uvular в pronunciation These are 
both features of the Greater Aceh lowlands (baróh) dialect group Although Lam Rèh is on the ccast 
and might thus be expected to confirm to the lowlands type, 1t has traditionally fallen under the 
jurisdiction of the uléebalang of Montasiek, an uplands region, so it shares neither of these featu-es 

в Acehnese 'h, which only exists word finally, comes from pre-Aceh-Chamic *s, so ba'h and 39$ 
are a good match. Synchronically, [th] can be treated as an allophone of /s/. In the traditional 
Arabic-based script, Acehnese 'h 15 written s 

"The sound 'h now seems to be losing ground ın dialects very rapidly in favour of h. In Cot 
Langkuweueh, the only dialect in my survey where I observed it, my elderly informant still usec it, 
although her daughter tried to correct her. Otherwise, I have observed it informally in dialects from 
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This simple triangulation procedure is very useful for reconstruction: I have 
extensive dialect notes on the Cét Trieng dialect, and when these are compared 
with Djajadiningrat we can reconstruct a proto-Acehnese from for many words 
with middle vowels that were not included in the dialect survey questionnaire. 


3. Proto-Aceh-Chamic 
The Proto-Chamic monophthongs comprise the 6-vowel system of Table 6 
(Lee, 1966; Burnham, 1976). 


Table 6: Proto-Chamic vowels (Lee, 1966; Burnham, 1976) 


A comparison of tables 2 and 6 reveals that Acehnese has an additional mid 
vowel series compared to Proto-Chamic. In most cases the Acehnese low-mid 
vowels correspond to Chamic mid vowels, as we shall see presently. The rest of 
this paper is devoted to describing these correspondences. The Acehnese high- 
mid vowel series, which does not concern us here, comprises e, v, and о, and 
derives exclusively from Proto-Aceh-Chamic high vowels *u and *i. Thus we 
have Proto-Chamic *dih; Acehnese -deh ‘there’; PC *lu, Ac. ly ‘many, 
numerous’; PC *pbuk, Ac. ро? ‘ hair (of head)’. 


3.1. PAC correspondences 

To establish the correspondences between Proto-Chamic (PC) and Proto- 
Acehnese (РАс.) I have listed below instances of PC-PAc. cognates, where 
either the Acehnese has a low-mid vowel, or the PC has a mid-vowel. The Proto- 
Acehnese forms are calculated by the process of table 5. Uncertain cognates, 
where the semantic or phonological relationship is doubtful, are indicated by a 
question mark at the left margin. There are more cognates that could be found, 
e.g. from the articles of Cowan and Shorto, but for the sake of consistency I 
have limited my Chamic corpus to the systematically reconstructed PC forms of 
Lee (1966) and Burnham (1976). I follow Lee in representing as *O that vowel 
which is the neutralization in Chamic of *e, *a and *o before *t, *n, *m and *p. I 
also follow Lee in indicating nasalization in Proto-Chamic. I have only 
indicated vowel length for PAC *o.* Thus, following Lee, *à is short, *б is long, 
and *о is indeterminate. To reconstruct this length contrast J have relied upon 
the word lists and sound changes of Burnham (1976), which are more accurate 
than those of Lee (1966). The cognates are grouped according to cor- 
respondence sets, in the same fashion as the Acehnese dialect data of the 
Appendix: the numbers in the left margin index the list of correspondences in 
table 7 below. 


certain areas in Pidie, and now it 1s taken as a sign of a Pidie dialect speaker. (This was also the 
opinion of the younger Cot Langkuweueh speakers who had lost the contrast ) Because of its strong 
‘dialect’ connotations it tends to be dropped quickly from the speech of those Pidie people who 
spend any time in Banda Aceh. Also I observed that the 'h was distinguished in Arkayat readings by 
some people from North Aceh who had merged the sound with h in their conversation. This change 
also occurs in Chamic. 

8 In Lee's reconstruction, length can be specified for Proto-Chamic only in restricted environ- 
ments, and only for certain words. Thus 1s partly due to deficiencies in the recorded Chamic data, in 
which the ‘ diacritic’ features of length and nasalization are adequately represented (see Lee, 1966. 
124). See alson 10 below. Note that Lee does not reconstruct any length contrast for PC *e, and for 
*o a contrast 1s reconstructed only for some words. It is worth noting that no Acehnese cognates 
were found for any instances of PC *3 
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Proto-Chamic Proto-Acehnese 
1. *panin *pap£n ‘wind’ 
*kuyit ‘yellow’ *kuyét * tumeric ° 
*lanit *lanet ‘sky? 
*mumih *maméh * sweet’ 
2. *тапёр *mandp ‘hen, chicken’ 
*maniis ‘person’ *mansh ‘black orang utan’ 


According to Djajadiningrat (1934) manish is also ‘ person’ in folk tales, in particular in ‘ giant 
language '. Note that this is a Sanskrit loan, and so it 1s uncertain whether it was already present in 
Proto-Chamic. 


*timün *tim3n ‘melon, cucumber’ 
*tumih *tim5h ‘to sprout’ 
3. *pina ‘mother animal’ *piniy ‘female’ 
*?іпа ‘major, big’ *Piniy * big one, major 
опе? 


The meaning of ‘ big, major’ is fossilized in Acehnese in fixed expressions e.g inin фагоэ ‘thumb’, 
where jarse means ‘ finger’. See the entry for ‘mdng in Djajadiningrat (1934) for more examples. 


*buya *bupáy ‘flower’ 
*hag ‘peppery hot’ *hiy ‘acrid smell (esp. of 
tumeric) ' 


In Acehnese sporadic nasalization has especially affected terms with an unpleasant or expressive 
meaning (cf. Collins, 1975). See also PC *groh, *(k )soP and *Кһод below. The В also can Бе a factor 
favouring nasalization. 


*humá *pumág “rice field ’ 


The loss of h before disyllables 1s a regular change in Acehnese (and also in Haror). 


*]anáh *danih/ 
nánih/lanih ‘ puss’ 
*Jaua “air, breath ° *páwáy ‘soul’? 


The nasalization of the final syllable ın Acehnese is a regular result of nasalization spreading from 
the nasal in the preceding syllable (Durie, 1985: 22). Note that Chamic has lost all non-labial nasals 
in presyllables, thus PAC *n, *p > PC + (Lee, 1974: 652). 


*limá *limAy ‘five’ 
*mamáh *mamah ‘to chew’ 
? — *muguáh *bupih ‘morning’ 
*yan “money ’ *yin ‘instrument, friend, 
with’ 
*tanah *tanih ‘earth’ 
*tiná *tanárn * ask" 
4. *be? imperative *bep neg. imperative: 
* don't? 
*bijeh *bijeh “seed ' 
? — *peh * defecate’ *PeP ‘excrement’ 


The difference in final consonant suggests that these are not cognates. Borrowing from 
Austroasiatic could be involved here. 


* gilek * gle? * to tickle’ 
*hure? ‘rope’ *Purst * vine? 
р 


The loss of h before disyllables 1s a regular change in Acehnese. 
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*lep ‘full’ *let ‘to fit (a container)’ 
*Jubeh *lurbeh “surplus, more’ 
*pak-ké *papé ‘(large kind of) 
gecko’ 
This is an onomatopoeic term 
*pep *pet * pick, pluck’ 
*ticép *(ce)cet * great-grandchild ' 
The nasalization in the PC is probably due to the loss of an original final *t (see Lee, 1966: 119). 
*tuméh *taméh ‘ pillar, poset’ 
*ueh *weh ‘to turn aside, visit’ 


The и of Chamic *ueh represents a glide. 


5. *сәр ‘mountain range’ *cat “hull, vertical, steep ' 
?  *dleh * sink, collapse? *Thah * to dismantle (e.g. a 
house)’ 


The meaning of the PC is unclear Chamic cognates are glossed by Burnham as ' to sink ' (Rade), ‘ to 
collapse ' (Наго!), ‘ sun descent’ (Кора), ‘to knock down’ (Cham). The semantic correspondence 
with Acehnese 15 not very transparent Another possible cognate for the PAc. *lhah 1s PC *kloh ‘ to 
break’, but the vowel correspondence 15 irregular. 


*doy *dan * stop, stand’ 
* gar) * pole, stiff’ * gay * stiff, esp. penis’ 
* gor * ‘handle’ 

? — *madoh ‘awaken’ *buida'h (or 


buida'h?) “апе, 


This cognate 1s suspect because of the phonological differences in the initial and final consonants: 
for PAc.'h we would expect PC *s. 


6. *pakop ‘head’ *Pakop * genuine’ 
*pjoh *joh-joh * drip' 
*bóh *boh ‘fruit, egg’ 
*coh * peck/bite/dig ’ *coh * peck, bite (snake), 
sting’ 


Lee and Burnham’s PC gloss of ‘dig’ ıs unlikely. More probable ıs ‘ peck, bite’, hence ‘dig’ 
(because chickens peck in the dirt). Cowan (1983: 176) reports the meaning ‘ peck’ for Cham coh. 


? *groh ‘to Бак’. *gróh/gró? ‘to growl (pig)’ 
*koh *koh * cut (ой)? 
? — *pgóp * east/west/above ' *5р * submerged ’ 


This 1s apparently a loan from Mon-Khmer where cognates suggest the original borrowed meaning 
was ‘ро down, sink’, whence ‘ west’ (Cowan, 1983: 177). 


*póh *poh “hit, strike’ 
*soh *soh ‘empty, vacant’ 


PC *sõh 15 left unglossed by both Burnham and Lee, but ‘empty’ seems the most plausible 
possibility 


7. *kumulo *klo ‘dumb (speechless) ' 
*lamo *]um5 ‘cow’ 


The lack of nasalization in the final vowel of PC *lamo ' cow ' is perhaps because РС *m < Proto- 
Austronesian *mb (Dempwolff, 1938: ləmbu °). 


*po *po ‘owner’ 
*tico * grandchildren ° *cuco * grandchild’ 
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8. *1гӧр *truən ‘eggplant’ 
9. *dok *duo? ‘sit? 
*khoy *khuay 
(/khüsg) ‘dry (weather) > 
*kop * white" *kuop ‘white cattle heron’ 
*kroy *kruay ‘river’ 
*rumoy *rimüon ‘tiger’ 
*ron *ruay ‘back’ 
710. *(k )sóp *süop ‘lungs’ 
711. *por *pha, pa ‘to fly’ 
But cf. Rade phiar, which is not cognate The Acehnese is written -r in the traditional script. 
12. *gOm * to cover’ * gom * cover with a cup- 
like object ' 
*pagOm *burugom ‘dove’ 


Here -шгш- 15 an infix. Cf. РС patüh, Acehnese burutoh ‘ explode ’ 


*sidOm *sidom *ant' 
*sOm ‘wrap’ *som * hide, put away’ 

13. *kOn * other’ *kan ‘оп the contrary’ 
*JOn ‘earth’ *lAn * silt, earth 

14. *tapai “rice wine, alcohol ’ *tape ‘fermented rice (a 

sweet)’ 
*ta(ra)pai ‘rabbit’ *tupe/tupe ‘squirrel’ 
15. *danáu *dan5 ‘lake’ 


Correspondence sets and reconstructions which derive from these data are 
summarized in table 7. Note that nasalization is treated in this table as part of a 
vowel’s environment: separate correspondences for nasal vowels are not given 
(see discussion below). In most cases vowel nasalization is due to the preceding 
nasal consonant. 


Proto- Proto-Acehnese Proto- Environment 
Chamic Aceh-Chamic (Chamic/ Acehnese) 
1. *j *g *j Е 
2. *u *y *u z 
3. *а *А *а T 
4. *e *g *e _P, k/P, В, ?/t, # 
5. *9 *A *ә —h, t, 2/6, y, г/в 
6. *ü *3 *ó P, В, Р/р 
T. *0 *3 *ó _# 
8. *ӧ *цә *б _y 
9. *б *uo *0 _k/?, 0, ? 
10. *ö *пә — *(k )sóp/*süop 
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Proto- Proto-Acehnese Proto- Environment 
Chamic Aceh-Chamic (Chamic] Acehnese) 
П. *0 *A ? *por/*p(h)4 
12. *O *3 *о _m 
13. *O ЖА *э -n 
14. *ai *g *ai _# 
15. *au *у *ац _# 


Table 7: Some Proto-Aceh-Chamic vowel correspondences 


3.1.1 Comments 

The reconstruction of high vowels for the correspondence sets 1 and 2 is 
fairly straightforward. As already noted above, Acehnese е and о typically 
derive from PAC high vowels *u and *i. After a nasal stop the vowel is nasalized 
and further lowered to s and 9 (see also Cowan, 1974: 204, 205, who notes that 
this change also affects borrowings from Arabic, e.g. mapét © corpse" < Arabic 
mayyit). 

In correspondence set 3, Acehnese * has developed from earlier PAC *a in 
final syllables when nasalized. A final - is added when there 1s no following 
consonant? The Acehnese vowel nasalization is most frequently due to the 
preceding nasal consonant, e.g. РАс. *tanáh ‘earth’, but sometimes it happens 
spontaneously, e.g. РАс. *hin ‘acrid smell '.'? 

Although vowel nasalization is a contrastive feature of PAc, after both nasal 
and non-nasal consonants, it is an interesting question whether this feature 
should be reconstructed for PAC. The issue is made the more difficult because in 
Acehnese dialects and amongst the Chamic languages nasalization is not a 
particularly stable feature. So from Acehnese we have both pen and рё 
‘money’, and both khuay and khiien ‘dry period, drought’ and from Chamic 
we have Roglai panah but Eastern Cham panah ‘ to shoot’, where the vocalism 
of the Cham form suggests an original oral vowel (otherwise we would have 
Cham рапіћ:!! cf. Roglai tanah, Cham tanih ‘ earth °). This diachronic instability 
makes it very hard to find a pattern of matches between Acehnese and Chamic 
nasalization, other than the many cases of vowel nasalization after a nasal 
consonant, which could have been an independent development (for examples 
of nasalization after nasal stops, see the examples for correspondences 1-3 
above). There are cases when Acehnese has nasalization but Chamic does not, 
and vice versa, e.g. PC *hay ‘ peppery hot’, РАс. *ВАц ' acrid smell’; PC * gróh 
* to bark’, PAc. * gr3h ‘ to growl (pig) '; PC *lamo, PAc *1ат5 ‘ cow '; PC *ticé?, 
PAc. *сєї ‘ great-grandchild'; PC *(? )dhài, PAc. dhoa ‘forehead’. Another 
problem is that nasalization is not consistently indicated in the Chamic data, 
and this is one of the less reliable aspects of Lee's (1966: see 117 ff.) reconstruc- 
tion: often nasalization is reconstructed for PC on the sole evidence of Roglai. 
Although nasalization is distinctive for Jorai, the data were not available to Lee 
and Burnham (see Burnham, 1976: p.36, n. 9). Nevertheless, there is some 
evidence for contrastive nasalization in PAC final syllables. This takes two 
forms. First, there are some cognates in which PAC *a after a nasal consonant is 
reflected in Acehnese as а and in Cham as a, which derives from an earlier oral 
PC *a. The Acehnese form also implies an earlier oral vowel, despite the 
nasalization, because otherwise one would expect a change to à, as noted above. 


?'This also occurs 1n Cat Са: Roglai 

10 Note that the velar nasal ıs not added for PAc máwá ‘ rose’ from Arabic mawar, even though 
the vowel change applies 

1! In Western Cham the form 1s panih. 
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Thus in contrast to PAc. tanih, PC *tanáh (Cham tanih) ‘ earth’ we find: PAc. 
*panáh ‘(to shoot with) bow’, Cham panah ‘to shoot’; PAc. *ramáh ‘ be on 
familiar terms with’, Cham kamah (PAC *ca(ra)mah) ‘ generous’. Second, 
there are two cognates where PC has a nasal vowel following a voiced stop, and 
Acehnese has a nasal consonant + nasal vowel sequence: PC *muguáh, PAc. 
*bumih ‘morning’; PC *jhudy *long-legged, stilts’, PAc. *nháüo ' stretch out 
one's legs °. The nasalization in the cognate pair PC *pak-ké, PAc. *papé ‘ kind 
of gecko’ is not very significant, because the nasalized vowel in the gecko's 
name is so unmistakably reminiscent of that of the noise made by the gecko 
itself. 

From correspondence sets 4 and 5 the reconstruction of PAC *e and *o is 
straightforward. Interestingly, both vowels are reconstructed 1n the environ- 
ment before PAC *t (7 PC *р), although the contrast between *e and *a is 
reported to be neutralized before PC *t (Lee, 1966: 130). The relevant examples 
are: PC *hure? ‘rope’, PAc. *puret ‘ vine’; PC Чер ‘full’, PAc. *let ‘to fit (a 
container)’; PC *pep, PAc. *pst ' pick, pluck’; PC *ticép, PAc. *cet ‘ great- 
grandchild ’; PC *cap * mountain range’, PAc. *eat ‘hill, vertical, steep’. 

I have treated all correspondence sets 6-9 as derivative from PAC *6 and *б. 
In the majority of cases, PAC *6 > PC *б, PAc. *ua and PAC *б > PC *6, PAc. 
*» (see Cowan, 1974 on the general question of vowel length in Aceh-Chamic). 
In the environment at the end of a word (set 7) no length contrast can be 
reconstructed from the correspondences given above, although the Acehnese 
reflex *o suggests PAC *5. Note that Lee (1966: 124) reports that there 1s no 
evidence in Chamic for a vowel length contrast in open syllables. 

Correspondence set 8, PC *tréy, PAc. *truay ‘eggplant’ is unique. The 
Acehnese suggests an original long vowel, the Chamic suggests a short vowel. A 
change РАС *ó > PAc *uo/ Xy would account for 8, but with only one example 
this generalization is a tentative one. 

Set 10, PC *k sóp, PAc. *süep ‘lungs’ is problematic. The final consonant is 
not easy to explain: *p is the most stable of Chamic final stops (Burnham, 1976: 
53), and it is unlikely to have become р in Chamic.? These could be borrowings 
from distinct but related mainland languages. 

For 11, PC *por, РАс. *p(h) (written -7) ‘to fly’ is problematic because of 
the (unusual) alternation between p and ph in Acehnese dialects. Also, within 
Chamic, Rade phiar (which implies PC *pher or *phair) is irregular, both in the 
aspiration (cf. Acehnese) and its vowel. This is a borrowing from Austroasiatic 
(see Cowan, 1983: 177), so the variation in Acehnese and Chamic could reflect 
different sources of the loan." It is possible that that PAC *o has merged with 
PAc. *4 in the environment before PAC *r to give PAc. *a. In this case the 
reconstruction would be PAC *o. More data are needed to decide between these 
possibilities. Such a merger has occurred in Lowland Chamic (Burnham, 1976: 
24), where PC *o > LC *o/ т. 


12 One would expect that neutralization of a vowel length contrast in open syllables would be in 
favour of the long vowel. This makes my reconstruction of PAC *ó (based on the Acehnese reflexes) 
їп this environment seem rather implausible. There are two alternatives: either this vowel should be 
reconstructed as long, ie. PAC *6, or there is a missing correspondence for PAC *6 in open 
syllables. The first alternative, with a merger between long PAC *6 in open syllables and short PAC 
*0 ın closed syllables, to give PAc. *э, seems implausible This issue can only be clarified by a more 
systematic reconstruction of PC vowels: the reconstruction of PC vowel length is ın any case still 
very patchy (for reasons given by Lee, 1966: 134—5). It is possible that some of Lee's PC complex 
syllable peaks (15 forms) should be long vowels. This could help to explain the many gaps ш the 
system of Lee’s PC vowel length contrast >. 

P This 1s also a problem for the cognate pair *1бр ‘ east/west/above ’, *n3p ‘ submerged ' 

"4 The contrast between *o and *o has been lost before *r in all mainland Chamic languages 
except Roglai, so the evidence for PC *o rather than PC *a is based solely on the Roglat evidence 
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Correspondence sets 12—15 are straightforward. Note that 12 and 13 are in 
complementary distribution with the mid vowel correspondence sets 4-9, and 
the Chamic evidence for the phonemic value of *O is inconclusive, so I have 
allocated 12 and 13 in PAC according to their Acehnese reflexes. 


3.2 Summary of the vowel changes and related consonant changes 
3.2.1. Chamic 
(i) PAC *t > PC *p/e,a_ (examples are listed above). This change resulted 
in the loss of the contrast between mid vowels in Chamic in this 
environment (see Lee, 1966: 130). 
(ii) PAC *o, 9 > PC *О/ n, m. See the examples for correspondence sets 
12-13 above. 


3.2.2. Acehnese 
(i) Vowels are nasalized after nasal consonants. See the examples for 
correspondence sets 1-3 above, and the discussion of Aceh-Chamic 
nasalization above. 

(ii) PAC *i, *u, > PAc. *s, *o when nasalized. See the examples for 
correspondence sets 1—2 above. 

(iii) PAC *a > PAc. *a when nasalized. See the examples for correspondence 
set 3 above. A final _n is added when there is no following consonant, 
e.g. PAC *huma > *pumin ‘ field’ (see also Cowan, 1974: 206). 

(iv) PAC mid vowels become PAc low-mid vowels, i.e. PAC *e > РАс. *e, 
PAC ® > PAc. *a, РАС *6 > РАс. *o. But note (v), (vi) below. See the 
examples for correspondence sets 4-7, 12-13 above. 

(у) PAC *б > PAc. *иэ. See the examples for correspondence set 9 above. 

(vi) РАС *6 > PAc. *ua/_n. See the example for correspondence set 8 above. 

(vii) PAC *ai > PAc. *e, PAC *au > РАс. *э. See the examples for 
correspondence sets 14 and 15 above. : 

(viii) PAC *r > ø in PAc./_#. E.g. PC * gor. PAc. *ga ‘handle’. 

(ix) PAC *k > PAc. *p/_#. E.g. PC *dók, PAc *duap ' to sit’; PAC * gilek, 

PAc. * gle? ' to tickle’. 


4. Conclusions 

The Acehnese low-mid vowels and the Chamic mid vowels correspond 
closely. The ‘bottom up’ strategy of first attempting reconstruction of an 
earlier stage of Acehnese, and then comparison with Proto-Chamic proved a 
fruitful one. Further dialect research on Acehnese promises to be useful in the 
task of reconstructing Proto-Aceh-Chamic. ? 

Further evidence was found to support the claim that Acehnese diphthongs 
derive from Proto-Aceh-Chamic long vowels (Cowan, 1979), in that a new 
correspondence was found, between PAc. *ua and PC *б. (For other such 
correspondences, see Cowan, 1974; Shorto, 1975.) 

The task of a full reconstruction of Proto-Aceh-Chamic remains incomplete. 
The most pressing need is for Chamic data more accurate in their transcription 
of nasalization and vowel length. Such data would facilitate a systematic 
reconstruction of the whole PAC vowel system. The Chamic reconstruction 
should also be revised to include the ancient Chamic materials (including the 
evidence of the orthography) and data from Utset (Hainan). When we have a 
more extensive Aceh-Chamic vocabulary and a systematic reconstruction of 
Acehnese and Chamic linguistic prehistory, we can proceed to find firm answers 
to some important questions. 
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(i) Does Acehnese share any features with particular Chamic sub-groups? 
(My impression is that it does not share features consistently with any 
single group, and that therefore the separation of Chamic and Acehnese 
predates the breakup of the Chamic group.) 

(ii) How old are the numerous Austroasiatic loans in Proto-Aceh-Chamic, 
and from which languages were they borrowed?? 

(11) To what extent does Acehnese contain loans from Austroasiatic 
languages which are not shared by the Chamic group?! 
(iv) When, and how did the Acehnese come to be in Sumatra?!’ 


5 Cowan (1948) argues that certain Austro-Asiatic elements in Acehnese are more characteristic 
of the western Austro-Asiatic languages, rather than the eastern languages which have influenced 
Chamic His arguments are based primarily on innovations found in Acehnese but not in Chamic 
(e g. the loss of final * 1), which are taken to be characteristic of western rather than the eastern 
Austro-Asiatic. These arguments point to more recent Acehnese contact with western mainland 
languages, which is hardly surprising, but they say little about the extent of the more ancient 
common Aceh-Chamic period of contact with eastern Austro-Asiatic. 

16 In respect of questions (п) and (ш), Cowan 1948, Collins 1975, and Headley 1976 all contain 
useful comparative lexical materials. 

" Cowan (1988) has already offered an answer to this question: conclusive support for his 
theories requires more progress in the reconstruction of Proto-Aceh-Chamic, and a thorough 
investigation of the dialects of Acehnese. . 
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GEORGIA IN 1840: THE LISTER DIARIES 
(PLATE 1) 


Georgian and Caucasian historical studies have recently received a stimulus 
through the publication of Professor Ronald Grigor Suny’s important work, 
The making of the Georgian nation.' Professor Suny draws attention to the 
seminal importance of the first half-century of Russian rule in Georgia, 
following the 1801 annexation. The old picturesque norms of Georgian social 
life were increasingly under pressure, as the Russian autocratic military 
bureaucracy sought to absorb the intransigent Caucasian peoples into their own 
larger administrative entity. (Dr. Stephen Jones and Professor Laurens 
Hamilton Rhinelander have done useful work on this phase of Georgian 
history).? As we know from recent events in Armenia, Azerbaijan and Georgia, 
these efforts at assimilation met with mixed results, and serious nationality 
problems continue today. 

I think it timely to make public the existence of a prime but virtually 
unknown source for the history of Russian-dominated Georgia in a critical 
period of historical evolution. I refer to the last section of the 24-volume journal 
of Miss Anne Lister (1791-1840), preserved in the Calderdale archives at 
Halifax, Yorkshire. Miss Lister spent almost the last six months of her eventful 
life in Georgia, and died from a virulent fever at K‘ut‘aisi on 22 September 1840. 

My attention was drawn to these diaries by a letter from the late Miss Vivien 
Ingham, dated 15 December 1965. I quote: 


It occurred to me—since Caucasia is your especial interest—that you 
might be interested to know of some journals I am working on. 

These were written by Anne Lister of Shibden Hall, Halifax, Yorks. She 
was an ardent traveller & in 1840 died in Kutais, after a fantastic journey 
from Moscow, starting in February of that year & travelling mostly on the 
frozen Volga to Astrakhan—thence by kibitka, teleaga and heaven knows 
what to Tiflis... 

Alas! I have no account of the last month of Anne Lister’s life [i.e. after 
she was bitten by a venomous tick in Mingrelia], but at the moment I have 
her in Tiflis, discussing a possible trip up Mount Ararat.... Details like 
prices, agricultural products etc. are given—far more so than in Dumas’s 
travels, with which they form an interesting comparison.? 


Later on, through the courtesy of Dr. Alan Betteridge, the chief Calderdale 
Archivist, I obtained a photocopy of the relevant and, sadly, last section of these 
diaries (the reference number is: SH:7/ML/E/24). I became convinced that, after 
the Wardrop papers in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, this diary volume is the 
most important known British manuscript source for Georgian history in the 
Tsarist period. The entire 24-volume journal, totalling, with inserted letters, 
about 6,000 pages is written in a neat handwriting, but with constant abbrevia- 
tions; intimate personal details, and also political secrets, are entered in a special 
code (see p. 118) 

`В С. Suny, The making of the Georgian nation, Indiana University Press/ Hoover Institution 
Press, 1988; London distributors, I. B Tauris & Co. 

2 Stephen F. Jones, * Russian imperial administration and the Georgian nobility: the Georgian 
conspiracy of 1832', The Slavonic and East European Review, vol. 65, no. 1, 1987, 55-76, 
L Н Rhinelander, Jr. ‘The incorporation of the Caucasus into the Russian empire: the case of 
Georgia’, Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia University, 1972. 

?D. M. Lang, personal papers. Miss Ingham refers to Alexandre Dumas, Le Caucase 
(Paris, 1859). 
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Anne Lister of Halifax was an exceptionally gifted, intelligent, but eccentric 
and highly emotional lady. Her early diaries have been edited by Mrs. Helena 
Whitbread and published by Virago Press.* The account of her secret lesbian 
love life makes fascinating if painful reading. She eventually broke loose from 
the provincial life of Halifax, lived and studied in France, and travelled widely 
during the 1830s, acquiring an excellent knowledge of French which served her 
well in her final expedition to Russia and Georgia? 

In 1839 she joined forces with another Yorkshire lady, Ann Walker, for an 
extensive foreign tour to the Middle East. They reached St. Petersburg in the 
autumn, then travelled down to Moscow. They made a number of influential 
friends in Russian society, including Countess Alexandrina Panin. 

The two English ladies set off on their adventurous trip to the Caucasus 
early in 1840, and we find them on the Georgian Military highway at Kobi on 
9—10 April 1840. They reached Tbilisi on 12 April and stayed in a guest house 
overlooking the then Erivan (now Lenin) Square. Their ultimate goal was Iran, 
which they hoped to reach via Armenian Ararat, but this not to be, because of 
Anne Lister's painful death in Western Georgia on 22 September. 

Anne Lister's last journey, to Caucasia, came at a time of relative tranquil- 
lity in Georgia—between the campaigns of Prince Paskevich-Erivansky, 1827— 
29, which joined Armenia to the Russian Empire, and the Crimean War, during 
which Mingrelia was invaded by a Turkish force under Omar Pasha.$ We note 
also that she was in Georgia at the time between the two pioneering expeditions 
of the German botanist, Karl Koch (1836-38 and 1843—44).’ It was at this 
period also that Baron August von Haxthausen was preparing his thorough 
general work on Transcaucasia.® 

Miss Lister's Diary does not, and was never intended to rival the scientific 
precision of her German contemporaries. It is a straightforward account of the 
vicissitudes of travel, also of topography, and economic and social life in the 
hybrid transitional world of Tsarist Georgia—with its Georgian national 
undercurrents, and the superimposed Russian imperial overlay. The fact that it 
is unrevised and totally candid makes the journal all the more interesting to the 
historian and the sociologist. 

Caucasia (apart from Daghestan and Circassia) was then under the control 
of General Evgeny Aleksandrovich Golovin (Commander-in-Chief 1837—42). 
Golovin extended the city of Tbilisi westwards out of the old quarter and 
created the Golovinsky Prospekt, now Rustaveli Avenue; he is immortalized in 
the portrait by the Armenian painter Hacop Hovnatanian (1806-81). The 
general was temporarily absent in St. Petersburg during Anne Lister's stay, but 
his accomplished wife, Madame Golovin (née von Weiss), introduced Miss 
Lister to the leading figures in the hybrid Russo-Georgian society of the time.’ 

Anne Lister's Transcaucasian diary occupies 190 pages in the last, twenty- 
fourth, volume of her Journal. Very closely written, this section alone would 
make over 400 pages of print, and could hardly be published in toto. 


4 I know my own heart: the diaries of Anne Lister, 1791-1840 (London, 1988). 

5 Phyllis M. Ramsden, ‘Anne Listers Journal (1817-1840)’, Transactions of the Halifax 
Antiquarian Society, 6 January 1970, 1-13 Dr. Ramsden's extensive original manuscripts deposited 
in the Calderdale District archives, Halifax, include an 86,000-word account of Anne Lister's last 
Journey, to Russia, Georgia and Azerbaijan. 

6 See W. E D Allen and Раш Muratoff, Caucasian Battlefields (Cambridge, 1953) 

7 Jurgen Breuste, ‘ Karl Kochs Forschungsreisen nach Kaukasien 1836-1838 und 1842-1844’, 
Georgica, Heft 6, Jena-Tbilissi, 1983, 55-61. 

3 Baron А. von Haxthausen, Transcaucasia, trans J E. Taylor (London, 1854). 

? For a view of Golovinsky Prospekt and the old Governor-General's palace, see Tamaz 
Gersamia, Dzvelt T'bilisi—old Tbilisi (Tbilisi, 1984). 
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Anne Lister as a young woman. Contemporary oil painting, Shibden Hall 
Halifax. (Courtesy Calderdale Museums Services, Shibden Hall, Halifax.) 
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I have been asked to pin-point the main areas of importance for Caucasian 
studies in the Lister journal, and consider that these may be classified as follows: 

1. Social and economic conditions; entertainments, personalia. 

2. Cultural life; meetings with intellectuals. 

3. Travel and topography; flora and fauna and scenery; also Baku naphtha 

industry. 

4. Architectural and archaeological monuments. 

5. Military intelligence; state of Russian garrison. 

6. Religious observances, e.g. ritual washing of priests’ feet in Russian 

Cathedral at Easter. 

Miss Lister repeatedly makes informative remarks about the state of 
agriculture in Georgia and Azerbaijan, also giving facts about trade, bazaar life 
and the prevailing rates of currency exchange. She notes, for example, the 
discouraging effect of protective tariffs introduced by Tsar Nicolas I’s Finance 
Minister, Count Egor Kankrin. 

In her few weeks in Tbilisi, Miss Lister made contact with most of the 
leading figures in Georgian social and literary life—she provides a veritable 
* Who's Who’ of Tbilisi personalities of 1840. She thought highly of the 
Georgian poet and patriot Alexander Chavchavadze (1786-1846) and his 
daughters Catherine, later Regent of Mingrelia, and Nino, widow of the 
Russian dramatist Alexander Griboedov, murdered in Tehran by a fanatical 
Persian mob on 11 February 1829.!° His touching epitaph, in Russian, com- 
posed by Nino, may be rendered: ‘Your spirit and achievements will be 
remembered for ever. Why still does my love outlive you?’ Griboedov’s tomb 
still survives at the Pantheon of Georgian writers and notables at St. David’s, 
Mtadsminda, above Tbilisi. It is notable in this connexion that in spite of the 
abortive 1832 plot planned by the Georgian nobility against the Russians, no 
social barriers existed between senior Russian officials and the Georgian 
aristocracy.!! 

Anne Lister met the founder of modern Armenian literature, Khachatur 
Abovian (1805-48), who had earlier climbed Mount Ararat with Professor 
Parrot of Dorpat University. She hoped that he would guide her in another such 
expedition, but this was not to be. 

Anne visited many of the most important shrines and monuments of 
Georgia and gives accurate information on their state of preservation, together 
with pen and ink sketches. The shrines include Ananuri, Sveti Tskhoveli (the 
patriarchal Cathedral in Mtskheta), Gelati monastery in Imereti and many 
others.'? She describes and depicts the Fire-Temple of the Zoroastrians in Baku, 
and tells the story of the Maiden’s Tower there. 

On military intelligence, we learn that the Russian garrison in Tbilisi 
numbered about 5,000. But among the substantial military forces stationed 
throughout the province, mortality was high, partly because of the pestilential 
climate of Mingrelia on the Black Sea—which was to cost Anne her own life. 
Also, the continuing war against Shamil and his Murids took a heavy toll. 

Anne Lister was befriended by the Chief of the Caucasian Army Staff, 
General (later Count) Pavel Evstaf'evich Kotzebue, one of the brilliant sons of 
the dramatist August von Kotzebue (murdered 1819), and by the general’s 
family. In later years General von Kotzebue was to attain some of the highest 


1 D. M. Lang, ‘ Griboedov's last years in Persia’, American Slavic and East European Review, 
уп, 4, 1948, 317-39. 

l! Stephen Е. Jones, ‘Russian imperial administration and the Georgian Nobility’ art. cit. 
n. 2 above. . 

12 See further В. Mepisashvili and V. Tsintsadze, The arts of ancient Georgia (London, 1979), 
V. Beridze and others, The treasures of Georgia (London, 1984). 
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Laissez-passer issued to Anne Lister by the Dadian or Ruling Prince of Mingrelia, 
Western Georgia, dated 30 July Old Style = 11 August New Style 1840. Fine 
example of Georgian calligraphy. (Illustrations courtesy of Calderdale Archives, Halifax.) 
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posts in Russian Imperial service, being a member of the Imperial Council of 
State from 1863. Born in 1801, he lived until 1884.13 Anne was also friendly with 
the Ataman of the Caucasian Cossack regiments, General Ivan Alekseevich 
Orlov (1795-1874) and his wife.'* Both the Golovins and the Orlovs were lavish 
entertainers; Miss Lister considered that their soirées and balls matched 
anything to be found in London or Paris. 

Miss Lister is meticulous in noting distances covered, the state of the roads, 
passport formalities, and other particulars valuable for statistical purposes. 
After arriving in Tbilisi in April, she undertook her richly documented journey 
to Azerbaijan—destination Baku, ма Old and New Shemakha (May-June 
1840). Then she set off (22 June) for Western Georgia via Gori and K*ut'aisi, 
reaching Zugdidi, capital of the then semi-independent state of Mingrelia 
bordering on the Black Sea, early in August (end July, Old Style). 

In K‘ut‘aisi Anne was helped and advised by the Scottish planter J. Marr, 
who farmed extensive estates in the Western Georgian district of Guria. Marr's 
second wife was to be a Georgian (Gurian) girl, who much later gave birth to 
the brilliant but perverse linguistic pioneer, Nikolai Yakovlevich Marr (1864— 
1934).5 

On her arrival in the Mingrelian capital Zugdidi, Presiding Prince David 
Dadiani issued her with a beautifully written laissez-passer, dated 30 July/11 
August 1840 (see page 119). But just before this, on 8 August, Anne was bitten 
by a fever-carrying tick and had to be carried back to K'ut'aisi where she died 
the following month. Prince David Dadiani himself died in 1853, still under the 
age of 40.16 Full Russian annexation of Mingrelia followed in 1867." 

Anne’s obituary in the Halifax Guardian (31 October 1840) compares her to 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and Lady Hester Stanhope. 

Work on Anne Lister’s journal and correspondence continues.'* The object 
of this short paper is to alert interested scholars, particularly those in Soviet 
Georgia, to the value of this source for the social and cultural history of Georgia 
in the reign of Tsar Nicolas I. 


DAVID M. LANG 


13 А. А. Polovtsov, Russky Biografichesky Slovar’, St. Petersburg, 1903 (repr. New York, Kraus, 
1962), vol 9, 358-60 A good summary of family history is to be found in Harmsworth, Universal 
Encyclopedia, vol. 6, 4622. 

4 Polovtsov (repr 1962), vol. 12, 354-55. 

55V А. Mikhankova, Nikola: Yakovlevich Marr ocherk ego zhizni 1 nauchnot deyatel'nosti 
(Moscow-Leningrad, 1935), and later editions. 

16 Letters of condolence addressed to David's widow Catherine by Cyril, Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
dated Constantinople 24 April 1857. Published in Jvar: vazisa (‘The Cross of Vine-branches ’), 
Journal of the Georgian Patriarchate, Tbilisi, no. 2, 1985, 54—56. 

17”). M. Lang, A Modern history of Georgia (London, 1962), 95-96. 

8 For example, Miss Muriel M. Green's ‘Miss Lister of Shibden Hall selected letters 
1800-1840’, unpublished manuscript (250,000 words) 
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ERLE LEICHTy: Catalogue of the 
Babylonian tablets in the British 
Museum. Vol. vi: Tablets from Sip- 
par 1. Vol. уп [Erle Leichty and 
A. K. Grayson]: Tablets from Sip- 
par 2. Vol. vin [Erle Leichty, J. J. 
Frinkelstein and C. B. F. Walker]: 
Tablets from Sippar 3. xxxviii, 
308 рр; xxii; 349 pp. xxxvii, 
442 pp. London: British Museum 
Publications, 1986, 1987, 1988. £35, 
£50, £50. 


The list given below represents a supplement 
to this three-volume Sippar Catalogue—a 
major scholarly achievement the work on which 
has spanned more than a decade. The list below 
provides additional information about some of 
the Шегагу texts from Sippar, compiled with the 
assistance of many colleagues, in particular, 
Franz Köcher (to whom translations of all 
medical texts were submitted for correction and 
identification of duplicates), Irving Finkel, 
\. С. Lambert, В. Alster (with whom the 
reviewer is copying the Sumerian texts for a 
forthcommg CT volume), A Sjoberg, M Civil, 
T. Jacobsen, K Volk, C Wilcke, W. Schramm, 
W. Mayer, and В. Borger. Colleagues who have 
made 1dentifications or provided supplementary 
information are 1dentified by their initials after 
the Catalogue entry. 

These notes do not repeat the entry in the 
Sippar Catalogue, but offer additional infor- 
mation or alternative identifications. The Sip- 
par Catalogue, for example, occasionally fails 
to identify extract tablets which contain 
citations from more than one literary compo- 
sition (as part of the school curriculum), or to 
distinguish between texts in Emegi and Emesal 
dialects. For the latter texts, the notes below 
utilized two recent publications on Balags, 
namely, М E Cohen, Canonical lamentations of 
Ancient Mesopotamia (Potomac, Maryland, 
1988), and J. А Black, ‘Sumerian Balag com- 
positions’, BiOr., 44, 1987, 32-79. Also 
included are identifications of Utukkü Lemnütu 
(hereafter UL) incantations, for which there are 
a considerable number of unpublished sources 
from the Sippar collection. 

BM 50013: Subscript gives the scribe's name as 
Nabt-Suma-iqisa son of Nabi- 
mukin-Sumi the weaver. 

UL IX. 

Uru-am-er-ra-bi; dupl. ВМ 51065, 
77519 (cf K. Volk, Freiburg Dis- 
sertation, unpub., 8-9, М Civil, 
807. 1, 45ff., M. Cohen CLAM, 
536). 

dupl. К. 3132 (IVR? 26, 4), cf. SBH 
56. 74-80 (K.V ) 

UL IV. Now joined to BM 51588 + 
52838. 

Extract tablet. 

BM 50886: dupl. SBTU 3, No. 65. 

BM 50958: UL Tablet I. 

BM 51188 + 52456 + 53046: UL XV. 


BM 50364: 
BM 50725: 


BM 50744 
BM 50784: 
BM 50787: 


ВМ 51220: mentions Sama-Suma-ukin in the 
formulaic ending. 

BM 51246+53217+53744: 
gynaecology (LL.F ) 

BM 51367+52068: not UL, but at least two 
different incantation extracts A 
multicolumn tablet, Il. 1-7 are 
Sumerian, 8-12 are Akkadian, fol- 
lowed by zi-pa formulae. 

BM 51587+52832: extract tablet, including 
lexical (Il. 7-11’) and bilingua: (ll. 
17'ff.) extracts. 

BM 52619- Obv. 1s Sumerian, but the last line 
"d the rev. reads lu-sá-pi da-[-[li- 

a...]. 
Dupl. K 8051, cf. BWL 322, n. 134 
(w .G.L.) The rev. is а Ninarta 


BM 52657: 


ymn. 
Akkadian(!), referring to marrage 
(| 5 ma-ru áš-šu-ti-šú 1-hu-uļz- 
2и...]; not UL (as index). 
Extract tablet. Sumerian inean- 
tation (ll. 1-5) and ritual stanes 
(8-17). 
bilingual(!) fragment 
medical text ın Neo-Assyrian scapt 


BM 53191: 


BM 53214: 


BM 53605. 
BM 53683: 


BM 53772: plant names (in a medical/rzual 
context). 

BM 53806: uSburruda. 

BM 53985: extract tablet. The  obv. is 
Sumerian, the rev. 1s Akkadian. 

BM 54056: bilingual. 

BM 54079: phonetic Sumerian, the first line 


reads. du-ug sa-ka-ri u-tu-urr-gal 
(= dug-sakar utun-gal) dug is 
usually assumed to be a phorstic 


complement. 

BM 54235: ВМ 54751 also belongs to his 
tablet. 

ВМ 54241 Two Women (Dialogue 5, ll 


88-112) (М.С) 

cf. ВАМ 3 273 Y'-9'. 

Akkadian prayer, the colopaon 
indicates that the tablet is copied 
from a Babylon tablet. 


BM 54302 
BM 54306. 


BM 54636 now joins BM 55347 (82-5-22, 
1679). The text 1s Examenstext А = 
ZA 64 140. 

BM 54660: Ugu, cf. BAM 482. 

BM 54678: — Surpu IX 34-46. 

ВМ 54705: Utu hymn (BA); BM 59316 


belongs to this tablet. 

Abzu Pellam (Cohen, CLAM 47) 

bilingual(!) Emesal 

medical (eye). 

The colophon reads dub 2-kám $¢1- 

ге a-Se-re, cf. IVR? 53 50 (K.V. 

BM 54882: Kultmittel bilingual incantatior- 

BM 54970: Black, BiOr. 44 72. 

BM 54981 4- 69265: Examenstext A, ZA 64 -40, 
П. 15ff (W.G.L) 

BM 55034: Hul-ba-zi-zi incantation (I.L.F.: 

BM 55048: Akkadian(!). 

BM 55049. cited in Black, BiOr. 44 72. 

BM 55162: UL XV. 

BM 55197 medical, ‘hand of the ghost’ 

BM 55290: cited in Black, B:Or 44 49 a: as 
uru-dm-er-ra-bi, but the text carnot 
be precisely placed (K V ) 

BM 55292: cited in Black, BiOr 44 72. 


BM 54745: 
BM 54776: 
BM 54816 
BM 54823. 
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BM 55325459917: dupl. CT 17 6 8f. BM 61892: dupl TMHNF 3 26, PRAK2C 118 
BM 55350: Enllban Hymn A (А.$., T.I), (B.A.) 

belongs to BM 54682 BM 61933: incantation extracts, with the 


BM 55356: 
BM 55474: 
BM 57356 
BM 57378. 
BM 57502: 
BM 57736. 
BM 57833 
BM 57994 


BM 58054: 
BM 58079: 


BM 58648 
BM 58696: 
BM 58936: 
BM 59307: 


BM 59343: 
BM 59538: 


BM 59593 
BM 59607 


BM 59623: 


BM 59626 
BM 59634: 


BM 59694: 


BM 59821: 
BM 59903: 
BM 59904: 


BM 59914. 
BM 59922. 


BM 59925. 
BM 59926: 
BM 59928: 


medical (kidneys), dupl. SBTU I, 
63: 6-10 (F K.) 
a-gal-gal Биги; 
CLAM 500). 
commentary to Diri I (W.G.L.) 
Sumerian incantation 

cited 1n Black, BiOr. 44 72. 
bilingual, contains the phrase ] x et- 
li-fá Sug zaq-nu ба-пи-5й Sa zaq-[nu 


sù-sù (Cohen, 


materia medica, but not all aro- 

matics (includes salts, alkali, etc ). 

Proverb Collection 3 (М.С.), cf. 

BM 80001. 

Inanna and Ebih, ll. 149-54 (A.S.) 

Emesal fragment (cited in Black, 

BiOr. 44 72) 

Proverb; BM 59344 belongs to this 

fragment. 

now joins BM 65520. 

cited in Black, BiOr. 44 72 

gives material medica їп measured 

amounts 

Sumerian incantation. 

ll. 1-4 = Sag-ba incantation, CT 17 

35: 64-5 

head diseases (dupl. BAM 503, STT 

281, et al.) (F K.) 

medical commentary, ‘ hand of the 

ghost’, extract of the series bul-tu Е 

da-bi-bi, cf. Civil, JNES, 33, 1974, 

336 (F К.) 

medical (diarrhea) (F.K.); the 

scribe is a member of the Egibi 

family. 

medical (diarrhea) (F.K.) 

medical (anaesthetic), recipe to 

cause thirst, probably for the 

patient to drink alchohol; cf BAM 

215, 260 (F.K ) 

recipe ‘ from an Assyrian physician 

who ое) from the Sea Land’ (ll. 
/—3'—). 

extract tablet. The rev has two lexi- 

cal extracts. 

Emesal, cf Cohen, CLAM 193, 

cited in Black, BiOr. 44 72. 

now joins 92632 4-93048 (W G.L.) 

cited in Black BiOr. 44 72. 

extract tablet; 11. 1-5’ = Emesal 

litany (cf. Cohen, CLAM 211); rev. 


has two Akkadian incantation 
extracts. 

Marduk's address to the demons 
(now joined) (W.G.L.) 

note 1 2 ki-ta bar // Sap-li¥ Sar-pu 
(bar phonetic for bar;) 

extract tablet; l. 1-4 are 


Akkadian, ll 5-10 = Sumerian 
incantation extract. 


BM 60886 + 65458 + 68376 + 69804 + 76169 + 
76491 4- 76684 + 76702 + 76925 + 82934 + 
82996 + 83032 + 83048: диїйги incantations also 


BM 61466: 
BM 61835: 


used in UL VI and XV. 
Akkadian grammatical 
using the word tültu. 
extract tablet, with a lexical extract 
on the reverse. The fragmentary 
obv. may be a bilingual incantation. 


exercise 


incipit én udug hul-gál lü-ra [&u- 
du, ]cf. CT 17 36 K 6316:4. 
obv. 15 Akkadian, rev duplicates 
Surpu IX 119-28. 

symptoms (stroke, seizure) treated 
by wiping with various substances 
(dust, sherds, seeds, etc.) 
prescriptions for treatment through 
the nose (F.K ) 

&à-zi-ga (potency) ritual/recipe 
15-hne Akkadian incantation and 
ritual, with the incipit ez-ze-e-tu, 
из-$и. 

one extract is UL IX. 

Namburbi ritual, dupl. OR NS 34 
126ff. 

recipe for bloating caused by bile or 
jaundice (F.K.) 

BM 64377 + 76099: Sag. ba incantation = 
17 35 54ff (WS.) 

catalogue of Ur,-hubullu incipits 
(LL.F). The colophon notes that 
the tablet ıs from Babylon 
Sumerian incantation. The incipit 
reads [п é-nu-ru u,sakar iti-sag 


BM 61980: 
BM 62397: 


3M 62562: 
BM 62807: 
BM 62889: 
BM 64189: 
BM 64364: 
BM 64371: 
CT 
BM 65331: 


BM 65452: 


[... 
obv. dupl. СТ 17 33: 8-11. 


BM 66116: 

BM 66560: dupl. SBTU I 44: 26-31 et al. (F.K.) 

BM 66628. Sumerian incantation with 
Akkadian glosses. 

BM 66635: bilingual Emesal (Enlil) 


BM 66856: rev. Emesal (cited in Black, BiOr. 
44 74); doubtful as proverbs. 

3M 66942: dup! ВАМ 124, ш, 44ff., BAM 125. 

ВМ 67141 +72448: Obv = bilingual incan- 
tation, rev = lex (mar), restores 
MSL 6 105 (gap D). 

BM 67159. UL IX. 

BM 67179. medical commentary. 

BM 68033: medical (against witchcraft), dupl 
inter alia STT 280, LKA 144, BAM 
205, 313, and 318-20 (F.K.) 

BM 68035 ritual, colophon cites Borsippa. 

ВМ 68061 + 73916+ 73999. esoteric text, with 

Sumerian in left hand column, 

Akkadian on the right. Colophon 

cites the copy of Lu-Nanna, ummia 

of Babylon. 

UL V (CT 16 11 м 30f.) resembles 

a Kuyunjik tablet in Babylonian 

script 


3M 68370 


BM 68405: prescriptions against a bad omen. 

BM 68449- NS) incantation (CT 17 35: 43-7) 
(W S. 

BM 68609 A. К. George, КА 82, 155-61 

BM 69857- bilingual mcantation fragment. 

BM 69959: extract tablet 

BM 71549: bilingual incantation. 


BM 71601 + 71634: Bilingual incantation ex- 
tract (1. 1-6); 1l. 7-13 duplicate 
MSL 14, 237-8 (M C.); rev has one 


bilingual and two Akkadian 
extracts. 
BM 71619 extract tablet; rev. = materia 


medica (ll. 1—7) 
BM 71669 4- 73525: Surpu VII 35-68. 
BM 71951: obv. — bilingual extract. 
BM 71958: u$burruda ritual against [Ари 


ruhü гизй 
BM 72025 UL X. 
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BM 72030: bilingual(!). cf. KAR 8 (W.G.L.) 

BM 72044: UL VI. 

BM 72228: extract; Il. 2-8’ = Examenstext A 
(W.G.L.). 

BM 72232: extract tablet. obv. = namburbi, 

rev. = dupl Šamaš and Marduk 

hymn (А4 49, 142: 15-21). 

extract tablet; ll. 1-7 = bilingual 

incantation, ll. 5-9 = Akkadian 

incantation. 

BM 72884. Emesal lament. 

BM 72978: Dialogue 1 (Two Scribes, П 65-90, 


114-21). 

BM 73137: Edin-na ü-sag-gá (cited in Black, 
BiOr. 44 53). 

BM 73426. Suilla, tar 1 (AGH 62, 35-40) 
(W M.) 

BM 73539: Akkadian(!) lament 

BM 73802: medical (gynaecology) 

BM 74204: lists ritual ingredients of wood and 


stone. 
BM 74528: — STT 168, dupl. BM 76749, BM 
BM 75991. 


82936. 
Emesal, not an incantation. 

BM 76023 -- 83009: medical (eye and ear); dupl. 
BAM 503, 506 (F.K.) 

BM 76026. the first extract 1s bilingual, prob- 
ably mcantation. 

ВМ 76125: the second extract is a bilingual 

incantation excerpt occurring 

frequently as an end formula (cf. 

CT 17 10: 41-3); the third extract = 

UL III 165-66 (= CT 16 6: 232-5). 

BM 76226: prescription against sag-hul-ha-za 
and paralysis (musittu). 

ВМ 76510: medical (flatulence and, consti- 
pation). 

BM 76515: medical (bloating from gall; split 

lips, excess salva), with colophon 

citing the text as property of the 

. Ezida temple. 

BM 76553: first extract (Il. 1-89) = UL X. 

BM 76974: first extract (Ц. 1-9) = UL X 

BM 77049: Akkadian incantations; the first 
incipit reads én ‘sin a-bi dingir.mes 
il-lak ina xv-ia, and the rubric reads 
ka.inim.ma 121 5; cf. VAS 17, 21-23 
for this rubric. 

BM 77128: ritual against Lamastu. 

BM 77728 + 77740: UL XV 

BM 78983: Emesal (cited in Black BiOr. 44 73). 

BM 79037: Cohen, CLAM 222, 819, (copy), 
also transliterated in Cohen Ersem- 
mas 139ff. 

BM 79985: Nanna Hymn. 

BM 79988: Nergal Hymn. 

BM 80001: Sumerian proverbs. 

BM 80091: В. Alster and U. Jeyes, ActSurm. 8, 
1986, 1ff.; cf. also C. Wilcke, ‘ Die 
Sumerische KGnigsliste und 
erzühlte Vergangenheit’, apud J. 
von Ungern-Sternberg and H. 
Reinau, Vergangenheit in Мӣпа- 
lichen Uberlieferung (Stuttgart, 
1988), 113ff. 

BM 80583. phonetic Sumerian. 

ВМ 82915: extract tablet; rev. lexical (215). 

BM 82972: Emesal; for col и, cf. Cohen, 
CLAM 520 a+ 26. 

BM 82983. Sag-ba incantation = 
(W.S.) 

BM 83003 + 83010: lament 

BM 83007: OB omens. 


PART | 


BM 72718: 


CT 17 35 


VOL LII 
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BM 83049. = UL IX. 

BM 83719: Emesal. 

BM 84138: list of materia medica, with some 

measured amounts 

$игри 3 (8-14?) 

W С. Lambert, Festschrift A. 

Sachs, 2516. 

BM 96568: Dingir pa-é-a, Cohen, CLAM 731. 

BM 99265. U.-dam ki àm-üs, Cohen, CLAM 
120 


BM 99876. Gilgamesh and the Netherworld 


BM 84369. 
BM 86271: 


(А.5.). 
BM 101456: Bilingual incantation. 
M J. GELLER 


THEODORE KwaSMAN: Neo-Assyrian 
legal documents in the Kouyunjik 
Collection of the British Museum. 
(Studia Pohl, Series Maior, 14.) lvii, 
524 pp. Roma: Editrice Pontificio 
Istituto Biblico, 1988. L.57,000. 


This volume, a revised edition of Kwasman's 
doctoral thesis, contains transliterations and 
translations of 426 Neo-Assyrian legal docu- 
ments, all of which were previously published 1n 
copy by Johns (ADD) and most of which were 
collated and published in transliteration and 
translation by Kohler and Ungnad (AR). 
Kwasman has recollated the texts and made 
several new joins. Appendix l contains one 
previously unpublished text. The texts are 
grouped into archives and a further edition 15 
promised for * non-archive ' texts. 

Kwasman's book is a welcome addition to the 
increasing number of updated editions of Neo- 
Assyrian documents Although the texts have 
long been available for study, Johns's copies are 
unreliable, and a new ед оп, taking account of 
recent advances in Neo-Assyrian philology, 1s 
most useful. The author's comment, however, 
that the original German translation of the texts 
has limited their usage rather underestimates 
the linguistic abilities of Assyriologists and 
historians! It 1s regrettable that the documents 
are not republished in cuneiform copy, but in 
the notes the author does comment on difficult 
passages and has copied problematic and 
broken signs. 

Four charts follow an introduction in which, 
inter alia, Kwasman defines archive and archive 
holder. Chart 1 catalogues the documents under 
types of transaction Chart Па groups the pro- 
fessions of the archive holders into different 
categories Chart Hb arranges the documents 
under the professions Chart III lists the dated 
texts, then post-canonical and undated ones. 
Chart IV catalogues the documents according 
to their provenience A list of archives precedes 
the publication of the texts themselves. For each 
text there 1s reference to the museum number, 
dimensions of the tablet, previous publications 
and where possible the name of the archive 
holder, type of transaction, provenience and 
date. Philological notes follow the translitera- 
tions and translations. The book is clearly laid 
out, with ample cross-references, but some com- 
mentary on the content and subject-matter of 
the texts would also have been useful. 

There follow a few comments, in no way 
intended to be exhaustive. In Chart IIb no. 324 
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is catalogued under GEME Sa Sakintu. The 
Sakintu 1s said to be from Kalzi, with cross- 
reference to no 410, ascribed to the Sakintu of 
Кайл because the witness list (all that survives 
of the tablet) is similar to that of no 409, a 
Sakintu of Kalzi document dated 679 B.C. 
No 324, dated 654 в.с., has no witnesses in 
common with nos. 409-10 Two of the witnesses 
do occur in no. 408, also a Sakintu text, and the 
two documents are cross-referenced in the 
notes The author believes the texts probably 
refer to the same Sakintu Мо. 408 does not, 
however, specify the Jakintu’s origin (the 
relevant part of the tablet 1s broken) and there 1s 
no reason to assume she comes from Kalzi. 
Indeed ın Chart IIb no.408 is ascribed to 
the Sakintu of Assur (no reason given) and in 
Chart Ш no. 324 is suddenly given an Assur 
origin Clearly there 1s some confusion here. 

Kwasman reads the logogram MÍ.ERIM 
É.GAL as Sakintu. The evidence to support this 
could be interpreted differently. AU dall was 
Sakintu of Nineveh in 686 в.с. and 683 B.C 
(nos. 13, 14) In 687 в.с she is described as 
МЇ.ЕВЇМ É GAL (по. 12) This alone ıs not 
enough to equate the two terms and the 
MÍ.ERIM É.GAL of no. 15 cannot automati- 
cally be assumed to be Ahu-dalh. Nor can the 
unnamed šakıntu of no. 16. MÍ.ERIM É.GAL 
could be a group term like LÜ.SAG and LÜ IR 

.GAL, which may or may not include the 
šakıntu (following a suggestion of S. Dalley, 
cf CTN III p И The reference to NWL 
no.3: 10-11 (MLERIM E.GALMES ša 
MURU URU/KIMIN ia E.GAL maiarti) cited 
by Kwasman to support his suggestion 1s more 
in keeping with the latter hypothesis, as the term 
15 plural and otherwise only one Sakintu is 
attested for each place. NWL no 4: 16-17 dis- 
tinguishes between MÍ ERIM É.GAL.MES 
and MÍ.ERIM É.GAL.MES *arpadayate It is 
unlikely there were several Sakintus from Arpad. 

Kwasman also reads MÍ.GAR as Sakintu, as 
is clearly correct ш no. 17: 14’ and по. 411: 7, 
where the logogram is written with a phonetic 
complement. He also cites ADD 950, which lists 
13 MÍ.GAR.MES from 12 different places, 
including the ekal maSarti and the inner city of 
Nineveh. As the Sakintu was an important 
palace official and several of the places ın the 
text probably did not have palaces, the 
logogram here may perhaps be read 
MI.NINDA, referring to a female baker, on the 
analogy LU.GAR/LU.NINDA (cf Postgate, 
Anatolian Studies, 30, 1980, 68) Parpola has 
commented on the reading MÍ.GAR.KUR-tú 
for Sakintu (LAS, п, p. 300, n. 548). Kwasman’s 
reading MI ERIM'KUR-/á does not seem 
justified. 

In Chart IIb Kwasman identifies the lady 
Indibi (no. 112) as a lahhinatu (probably read 
lahhinnutu in Assyrian cf. ND 2309: 6 and ABL 
1372: 15) and refers to ND 2309 and Sm 461. 
Ahatabu is the lahhmnutu of ND 2309 and 
Sm. 461 (ADD 491) concerns the rab aldni of 
the /ahhinnutu. The tablet has the same date and 
two of the same witnesses as no. 112, but this is 
not sufficient to identify Indibi as the /ahhin- 
nutu, particularly as there were several ladies of 
that profession (cf. the plural writings CT 53, 
721° rev.2" and ADD 827+914: rev. 1). The 
author 1s perhaps in general rather over-zealous 
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in attributing texts to particular archive holders 
on the basis (or so 1t appears) of certain com- 
mon witnesses. There are many cases of the 
same witnesses in texts from different archives 
as well as instances of texts belonging to the 
same archive holder with different witness lists 

Chart IV, which indicates the provenience of 
the documents, may be misleading. Clearly the 
author has used different criteria when 
determining the geographical setting of the 
texts, sometimes obvious, sometimes not More 
details would have been useful, particularly as 
the author himself points out that the chart 1s 
not intended to be complete or indicate the 
exact ргоуешепсе of the archives 

Space unfortunately does not permit further 
comment on individual texts. The comments 
made are in no way intended to detract from the 
value of a carefully compiled publication, on 
which the author is to be congratulated and 
which should prove useful for Assyriologists 
and historians alike 


SUE ROLLIN 


Davip M. Согомв (ed.) [with] SUSAN 
T. Horus: ‘ Working with no data’: 
Semitic and Egyptian studies pre- 
sented to Thomas O. Lambdin. xii, 
264 pp. Winona Lake, Indiana: 
Eisenbrauns, 1987. $28-50. 


Professor Thomas O. Lambdin is the author 
of three Introductions: (1) to Biblical Hebrew, (2) 
to Classical Ethiopic and (3) to Sahidic Coptic, 
twelve articles and eight reviews (as listed on 
pp.262-3) His major impact has been as a 
teacher of Semitic and Egyptian languages at 
Harvard University where he has trained a host 
of disciples The wide perspective he has applied 
to linguistics was inspired by his mentor at 
Johns Hopkins University: William Е. Albright. 
But I detect another more down-to-earth 
influence, that of the late Frank Blake, who 
taught for generations at Johns Hopkins. He 
was one of Albright’s teachers and remained on 
for decades as a colleague of Albright їп what 
amounted to an adjunct capacity Blake was 
strictly a descriptive linguist whose work and 
teaching were characterized by method and 
clarity. 

The titles of the articles contributed by 
Lambdin’s students and friends reflect the range 
of his linguistic interests. (Limitations of space 
oblige me to restrict my critical comments.) 

Moshe Bar-Asher, * The different traditions 
of Mishnaic Hebrew ' (pp. 1-38): on pp. 27-28 


the author explains Mishnaic m ‘whither’ on 


the analogy of Biblical TR and MX Eblaite has 


provided another approach: the wide-spread 
reduction of -ay- to -a-, fully treated by Gary 
Rendsburg, ш Vol n of the Publications of the 
[N. Y U ] Center for Ebla Research, 1990 

Walter R. Bodine writes on ‘ Linguistics and 
philology 1n the study of Ancient Near Eastern 
anguages ' (pp. 39—54). 

Richard J. Chfford's ‘ Mot invites Baal to a 
feast’ (рр. 55—64), brings up a general matter of 
applicability that transcends this article and this 
author It apples to the whole ‘ Albright 
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school’ and numerous other writers on 
Ugaritic. Unless one ıs dealing technically with 
Ugaritic linguistics, it is usually unwise to norm- 
alize instead of transliteratmg Ugaritic. It 
almost invariably betrays a lack of expertise in 
the ins and outs of Semitic linguistics In line 1, 
thm bn is normalized tahümu bini and Correctly 
translated ‘ message of the son’ (cf. also 1. 23) 
Now the word ‘son’ in sandhi is -bn-. The 
author correctly has the preceding word ending 
in the nom. -и and the gen. for ‘son’ ending in 
-i. Accordingly, we are to normalize —u-bm, 


and not —w-bini. In Hebrew "33 bní* my son’ 
with a following vowel - has no vowel ш the 


stem. But as an independent accented word 13 
‘son’ has to have a vowel in Hebrew. Arabic 
handles it differently, it does not tolerate a word 
beginning with two consonants, so prosthetic i- 
is prefixed’ фпи/и/а. In line 2, Awt ‘ word’ can no 
longer be normalized hawatu; the w is doubled 
so that we are to normalize hawwatu 


(cf. Hebrew Я? pl. АМИ which always means 


* word(s)’ as pointed out by Meir Lubetsky.) In 
line 9, sb‘t * 7" cannot be normalized sib'tu; the 
cluster of three consonants (-b‘-) is not 
tolerated; sib‘atu would be acceptable. In line 
19, sb't rašm cannot be normalized —sub‘an 
rà Sima ' seven heads’; sib'ati ra’astma would be 
acceptable. The plural stem of ‘head’ is ra’as-, 
not г4’5. In line 21, "5ра' is impossible in 
Ugaritic, where -a° shifts to -e’. All philologians 
cannot be held responsible for such linguistic 
minutiae and no one is asking philologians to 
put their necks so needlessly on the chopping 
block. Translating Hebrew nhs brh (p. 62) as 
‘fleeing serpent’ has for a long time been unten- 
able There are different words that fall together 
as brh in Hebrew. Thus пара; bôrēăh would 
mean (if it occurred) ‘a fleeing serpent’; but 
nahas báriáh means * evil serpent/dragon’ Brh 
‘evil’ occurs ın Arabic, Hebrew, and Ugaritic. 
God's victory over the пара Бамай stands for 
the victory of the forces of good over the forces 
of evil (see Is. 27:1). 

Frank Cross’s ‘The oldest Phoenician 
inscription from Sardinia’ (pp. 65—74), has an 
inviting title but disappointingly all that the 
author can see in it is: 

(1) Pan- pil 

(2) It- ВИ 
His observations on the letter forms are 
detailed, but he shows no interest in any quest 
for meaning. 

Steven E. Fassberg writes on * Supralinear. C 
and N in Palestinian pointed manuscripts of 
Hebrew and Aramaic from the Cairo Geniza’ 
(pp. 75—103). 

David M. Golomb, ‘The Targumic render- 
ings of the verb /éhistahdwét: a Targumic 
translation convention ' (pp. 105-18), deals with 
the nature of the Targumim collectively; he 
maintains they are for scholars in the language 
of scholarship, and not for the ignorant masses. 

Baruch Halpern, in ‘ Dialect distribution in 
Canaan and the Deir Alla inscriptions" 
(pp 119—39), stresses the linguistic cantoniza- 
tion of Canaan. Andras Hamori (‘ Malahat al- 
qagd', 141-6) demonstrates his mastery of the 
form and content of Arabic love poetry. Daniel 
J. Harrington contributes * The Apocalypse of 
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Hannah: Targum Jonathan of 1 Samuel 2: 1- 
10’, pp. 147-52 Carlton T Hodge, on pp 153- 
63, adds to his contributions to Afro-Asiatic 
linguistics in his * The divergence of the Egyp- 
tian suffix conjugation’ Susan T Hollis writes 
on 'The Cartonnage Case 'of Pa-di-mut: 
Harvard Semitic Museum 2230’ (pp 166-79). 
John Huehnergard's * Three notes on Akkadian 
morphology’ (pp. 181-93) covers (1) m. plurals 
in -d', (2) bound forms їп -é, and (3) the pretente 
of verbs I- w Ephraim Isaac writes on ‘ The 
oldest Ethiopic manuscript (K-9) of the Book of 
Enoch and recent studies of the Aramaic frag- 
ments of Qumran Cave 4' (pp.195-207) 
William L Moran's * Join the “Ари or become 
one?’ (pp. 209-12) is of special interest because 
it comes to grips with Egyptianisms in Amarna 
Akkadian. 

Н Lee Perkins’s ‘A problem of gemination 
in the Ethiopic verbal system’ (pp.213-28) 
oddly enough omits any reference to the 
gemination ın АКК. С present iparras which 
has to be compared with Ge'ez G imperfect 
yeqattel 

Lamia В. Shehadeh offers ‘Some obser- 
vations on the Sibilants in the Second Millen- 
nium B.C. ' (рр. 229-46): a knotty problem that 
happens to be plaguing the reviewer who 1s 
trying to inject more *law and order' into 
our understanding of the sibilants in third- 
millennium Eblaite. 

James C. VanderKam writes on * The textual 
base for the Ethiopic translation of 1 Enoch’ 
(pp. 247-62). 

This Festschrift, on the occasion of the retire- 
ment of Professor Lambdin, reflects the nature 
and scope of his career most fittingly. 


CYRUS H. GORDON 


FATMA YiLDİZ and Тонку Gomi: Die 
Puzris-Dagan-Texte der Istanbuler 
Archäologischen Museen. Teil п, 
Nr. 726-1379. (Freiburger Altorien- 
talische Studien, Bd. 16.) 280 pp. 
Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag 
GmbH, 1988. DM 48 


The book under review is a welcome con- 
tribution to the steadily growing corpus of Ur 
III texts. For too long the sheer number of these 
texts delayed their scholarly publication Never- 
theless, since the only way of dealing intelligibly 
with the texts 15 through the indentification of a 
relatively small series concerned with the same 
matter (same field, work-team, ‘household’, 
210), even a single text сап be useful as а missing 
link. 

The present work consists of two parts: (1) 
collations of 59 texts published by H de 
Genouillac in his La trouvaille de Drehem (Paris, 
1911) (pp 17-20), and (2) transliterations of 595 
new texts (pp. 21-214). There is a chronological 
index (pp 9—12), a classification of non-animal 
texts according to their subject (p. 13), indexes 
of personal (рр. 217-45), divine (pp 247-50), 
and geographical names (pp. 251-6), a glossary 
(pp. 257-77), and copies of broken and uniden- 
tified signs (pp. 278-80). Many of the trans- 
literations are supplemented by a short com- 
mentary, including bibliographical references. 
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The title of the book is slightly misleading 
since ıt includes many important texts not from 
Puzris-Dagan, which 1s indicated in the com- 
mentary only occasionally. Puzri$-Dagan texts 
were excavated at Drehem illegally, therefore all 
texts not found at Ur but bearing month-names 
of the Ur calendar used also at Puzri$-Dagan 
are traditionally classified as ‘ Puzri$-Dagan ° or 
‘Drehem’ texts, although it is clear from inter- 
nal analysis that many of them are of other 
provenance. Thus, most of the texts classified on 
page 13 are in fact not from Puzri$-Dagan. 

Texts no. 808, 900, 921, 941, 955, 1115, 1301, 
1316 are from Lagash-Girsu, while texts no. 
923, 924, 927, 928, 930, 931, 932, 933, 935, 937, 
940, 1070 are from Nippur The latter are all 
associated with a locality Du,-sa-bar-ra“ and 
with the activity of an official Ur-me-me They 
deal either with the renting of ‘Sul-pa-é field 
(nos. 932, 933) or are ration-lists. Renting con- 
tracts of this group were studied by Kraus (WO 
8, 1975/76, 185-205) and Waetzoldt (WO 9, 
1977/78, 201-5), and ration-lists are tabulated 
by Waetzoldt in Labour in the Ancient Near East 
(ed M. Powell, AOS, 68, 1987), 123 Other 
similar texts (nos. 926, 942, 1072, 1244, 1282) 
are probably also from Nippur. 

Texts no. 1193, 1327, 1331, 1332, 1345, 1346, 
1348, 1354, 1355, 1356, 1366, 1368, 1371, 1372, 
1375, 1376 are from Umma. They were issued 
by the ‘forestry department’ at this city and 
deal with reed (gi) and ásal-trees. Many of them 
are associated with the renowned forester from 
Umma, Ur-é-ma&. Texts of this group were 
studied by Steinkeller in Labour in the Ancient 
Near East, 73-116. Other texts from Umma in 
the book are nos. 1276, 1313, 1346, 1374. 

Animal texts are not classified at all here, 
though it 1s normally expected of any publi- 
cation of Purzi8-Dagan texts to classify these 
according to а type of transaction (mu-tü, Su 
ba-ti, i-dabs, zi-ga/ba-zi, ni-kas;-aka). 

The most serious shortcoming of the book, 
however, 1s an absence of a graphical distinction 
between Sumerian and Akkadian forms, which 
is a setback even from the standards of PDT I. 
This apparently purely technical matter inevit- 
ably led the authors to the creation of such 
mixed ‘Sumero-Akkadian’ names as Da-din- 
*Inanna (no. 1281, index, р 222) side by side 
with Da-din-i§,-tar (the first name should be 
read Da-din-‘J§tar or Da-din--INANNA), ог 
Ur-Sar-ru-gijg (no. 922; index р 242) which 
should be read UR-Sar-ru-kin, (on the meaning 
of ur їп Sumerian names see’ Krecher, WO 18, 
1987, 7-19), and many corrupted Akkadian 
forms: gal-tab-bu-um for gal-tap-pu-um, gi-ra- 
num for kí-ra-num, na-kab-tum for na-gáb-tum, 
ti-im-t: for di-im-ti, wa-tá-al-tum for Wa-da-al- 
tum (Edzard, Faber, TAVO 7/2, p. 240), Zu-la- 
lum for S$i-la-lum, Zu-mi-da-ilum for $ü-mi-da- 
ilum, Za-ag-lum for Sd-ak-ilum 

As for Sumerian, the authors consistently 
chose to treat the sign gi$ as a determinative, 
even in those cases when it 1s clearly a part of the 
word: ##Кїп for gi$-kín (Akkadian Kiskaná), “ùr 
for gis-ür (Akkadian gusüru), but also probably 
gš-ba (PSD, p. 1), gis-eme (PSD, p. 15), gis-esi 
(PSD, p. 10), gis-gag (PSD, р. 175), gis-ma-nu 
(PSD, p. 125). 


Comments on the individual texts: 
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No. 767 ra-gaba: on all other occasions and in 
the index ra-gab 

No. 918 *'a-am to be read “ildag (CAD, 1/J, 70), 
L&-¢Nin-Subur santana is mentioned in PDT, 
1, 392, na-gab-tum-gi in PDT, I, 525, kiris- é- 
amar-*Sul-gi in Watson, BCT I, 127 

Nos 825, 869, 1065, 1105, 1351 the list of 
kennel men (sipa-ur-gi,/ur-ra) 1s found in 
Kutscher, BiOr , 35, 1978, 196-7 Later pubh- 
cations: MVN VIII 102, 132; MVN XIII 89, 
476; Sigrist, AUCT I 224, 331, 543; Watson, 
BCT 192, 93 

No. 1031 рит-[ ] PA.x* to be read рїп-[ ] я 
[pa-ur-ra/ur-gi;-ra] 

No. 1093: dingir ku-ku ku,ra to be read 
*KU.KU <é-a> ku,ra. See Watson, BCT I, 
91.3 (ezen *KU.KU ёа ku,-ra), MVN VIII 
133.2 (KU.KU é-an-na ku,-ra). 

No. 1244: in-na-ba-sum-mu-u&-8a-$6 1$ gram- 
matically incorrect, and should be in-na-ab- 
sum-mu-, see Edzard, WO, 8, 1975/76, 163. 

Nos 1288, 1314 e-sir texts Other texts of this 
group are tabulated by Gotze in JCS, 9, 1955, 
19. For later publications see Kutscher, 
BiOr , 35, 1978, 195. 


Indexes: 
p. 221 Bi-bidam-{ ] 943 3. no indication of the 
break in the text 
p 253. Hur-sag-ga-lam-ma to be read Hur-sag- 
kà-lam-ma (Edzard, Faber, TAVO, 7/2, 80). 
p. 254: *kiri,*Su-¢Sin Siehe a-sa-ru-um There 
is no such entry. a-ZA-bu-um-#kiri,“Su- 
*Sin-ka appears on page 258 (as in text no 
1359). 
p 259: dim to be read &itim. 
р. 273: sum (1) ‘Zwiebel’ 1347 4. In the text: 2 
ud;-su, 
In the glossary, translations are given only 
when a word has two different meanings. 
Finally, one might note that the system of 
transliteration of the dry capacity measures 
adopted by the authors 15 more complicated 
than the cuneiforms themselves. 
The above comments obviously do not 
пш the merits of this extremely useful 
ook. 


ALEXANDER UCHITEL 


LIONEL L. Casson: The Periplus Maris 
Erythraei: text with introduction, 
translation, and commentary. xvii, 
320 pp. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1989. $49.95. 


This is a fresh edition of The Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea based on the MS held in the 
Universitats Bibliothek, Heidelberg, and prints 
the Greek text established by Hj Frisk, Le 
Périple de la Mer Erythrée (Góteberg, 1927), 
with some improvements suggested since then 
This 1s 1ndeed welcome, for Frisk's work has 
long been out of print, while the only English 
translation, that of W. H. Schoff, published for 
the Commercial Museum, Philadelphia ın 1912, 
is now a ‘rare book’, recently priced at £85. 
The Introduction 1s in three parts. There 15 a 
brief discussion of the text, the date, and the 
author and his work. He accepts, as now seems 
prudent, the dating of А.р 50, so laboriously 
argued, with a multitude of references, by M. 
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Raschke. He does not discuss the manuscript 
tradition, of which a preliminary account by the 
late Gervase Mathew was tentatively presented 
in H. N Chittick and R. I. Rotberg, East Africa 
and the Orient (1975). He believes the author to 
have been a merchant who wrote an account of 
Indian Ocean Trade for his fellow merchants, a 
subject to which we shall return. 

The second part is a solid discussion of Indian 
Ocean trade in the first century A.D. between 
Alexandria and the Red Sea, and with eastern 
Africa, South Arabia and India, with a tantaliz- 
ingly brief reference to China. Particular atten- 
tion is given to the trade in metals, barter and 
purchase, the nature of the objects of the trade, 
a discussion of the traders themselves, and the 
question of whether there was a Roman 
economic policy. The third part 1s a brief disqui- 
siuon on the political geography of the area 
covered at that time. 

The Greek text follows, printed with an 
apparatus criticus below that embodies correc- 
tions and emendations proposed by previous 
editors. An English translation is on the 
opposite page. This 1$ serviceable, albeit 
sometimes tortured and otiose in style. It 1s 
nevertheless a gain that it 1s now available for 
students who do not have a background of the 
ancient languages. 

The longest section of the work, the ‘ General 
commentary’ (150 pages), 13 an exhaustive 
analysis of the toponyms and topography, the 
distances—themselves demonstrably not very 
reliably given by the anonymous author, the 
tribes and peoples named, the objects of trade, 
animals, rulers, places where there are foreign 
residents, rafts and canoes, money and spices. 
This is well referenced and well informed, albeit 
occasionally naive: ‘The Barbaroi were very 
likely herders’, whereas that onomatopoeic 
word refers properly to alien speech; and the all- 
too-ready acceptance of the chronological con- 
clusions of H. N. Chittick, now progressively 
being superseded year by year by earlier datings 
as a result of the excavations of M. D. Horton. 
Horton’s work, and Stuart Monro-Hay’s defini- 
tive publication of Chittick’s excavations at 
Aksum, with a substantial revision of Chittick’s 
chronology, have come too late to reach this 
edition of the Periplus. 

In a section that is necessarily so much a 
catalogue, a reviewer 1s precluded from making 
a summary It 15 only possible to call attention 
to a few points It is perhaps a pity that the 
author does not appear to have travelled in the 
area, as did Captain, later Admiral, Charles 
Guillain along eastern Africa in the 1840s, as 
did G. W. B. Huntingford in the same area in 
the 1940s, and Gervase Mathew and myself in 
eastern Africa and the South Arabian coast in 
the 1950s and 1960s. It was our good fortune. In 
Swahili 1t 1s Pate Island, not the Райа of the 
Portuguese (р 139). It is true that its 
inhabitants intrude r after d, but nevertheless 
they write its name as Manda (р. 139). What 
Casson translates on the same page from Dio- 
rux as ‘ the Canal’ 1s called in Swahili mkanda. 
It is navigable even by local craft only when the 
tide 1s up, and impassable when it has ebbed. It 
is not a man-made canal, but a natural channel 
through a mangrove-swamp, as I have seen for 
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myself. On p. 140 we are told that on Zanzibar 
archaeology has revealed nothing before the 
ninth century and on Pemba before 1100: this 1s 
only because so far archaeology has not yet 
chanced upon lower levels that were known to 
the poet Jamr (d.c.729) and to al-Jahiz 
(d. 868-9), who mentions both islands. More 
recently, coins, as yet unpublished, attest 
Umayyad trade connexions that influenced 
what might appear to be a local mint. On p. 141 
L. Kirwan is quoted as praising the good har- 
bour of Dar es Salaam, ignoring the fact that 
the very narrow entrance precludes the entrance 
of dhows without motor engines for the greatest 
part of the year because of the nature of the 
winds It would be possible to add almost 
endlessly what are, in fact, minor points, and for 
this reason the section needs to be handled with 
caution. 

A second commentary, Commentary B (Tex- 
tual, Lexicographical, Grammatical), 26 pages 
only, is a very brief catalogue of such matters 
for those acquainted with Greek. It would have 
been useful here if we had been given a detailed 
account of the notes and marginalia that occur 
both in the Heidelberg MS and in that of the 
British Museum, which Mathew demonstrated 
was copied before many of these had been 
entered in the Heidelberg MS. Casson treats the 
British Museum MS with something more than 
disdain, but with a work which has been the 
cause of great perplexity to generations of com- 
mentators it is hardly opportune to ignore any 
source of information. 

There follow appendices on harbours and 
ports, distances, voyages to Africa, Arabia and 
India, terms for cloth and clothing, and on the 
ports of the west coast of India. All this, like the 
foregomg commentaries, is heavily referenced, 
so that the work as a whole becomes a mine of 
information that can serve as a springboard for 
future research. It 1s not helpful, however, that 
it was chosen to reduce the initials of all those 
authors quoted who possess more than one 
initial to one single initial, thus making search 
in a library catalogue more rather than less 
difficult. It is not simply a matter of taste 

On one point, too, I must part company 
Casson rejects with disdain Mathew's sugges- 
tion that the author of the Periplus was an 
official of the Roman government of Egypt, and 
that the work was an official report (p.8, 
n. 18)—as ‘ pure fantasy '. The suggestion 1s not 
quite as fantastic as Casson's own, that the 
author was a merchant writing a handbook for 
his fellow merchants. Any perusal of a company 
or corporation report, or of the Wall Street 
Journal, or of the Financial Times, both repu- 
table journals of record, shows the extent to 
which certain matters are what 1s described as 
“business confidential’. It was on these lines 
that Gervase Mathew and your reviewer dis- 
cussed the question of authorship and its 
anonymity, and the not less germane question 
why the Periplus is unattested by other authors, 
some thirty years ago. What merchant would 
disclose ‘ business confidential’ information to 
his competitors? Not likely, nor in the first 
century A.D. 


G. S P. FREEMAN-GRENVILLE 
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PATRICIA CRONE: Roman, provincial 
and Islamic law: the origins of the 
Islamic patronage. 178 pp. Cam- 
bridge, etc.: Cambridge University 
Press, 1987. £25. 


The work under review is a challenge not only 
to what are by now well-rehearsed arguments 
about Islam’s indebtedness to Rome for its 
various components, particularly the shari‘a, 
but also to the doctrinally inspired counter- 
arguments which hold that the shari*a 15 either a 
modified version of Arabian practice or merely 
an enactment of the ruling(s) by the Prophet or 
his immediate successors. (Though Muslim 
Scripture now and again claims that it brings 
only what previous faiths have brought—a 
topic thoroughly researched and analysed by 
J. Wansbrough in Quranic studies and The sec- 
tarian milieu; neither work, incidentally, 
appears to have been consulted even in passing 
here, despite the fact that both authors are, at 
least in principle, dealing with the same subject, 
namely, the origin of Islam.) 

As the title indicates, Dr. Crone’s concern 15 
the relative contributions to the shari'a of 
Roman and provincial law—by the latter mean- 
ing the non-Roman law practised in the prov- 
inces of the Roman empire, especially those 
which were formerly ruled by the Greeks. In 
seeking to oppose the claims for either a Roman 
or an Arabian origin of, or contribution to, the 
shari‘a, she employs some subtle and persuasive 
arguments to analyse the general outline and 
make-up of waia’. In the early period of Islam in 
the conquered lands, prior, during, and even 
after the formative period of the shari‘a, та!” 
was an important institution for the reorganiza- 
tion of the enlarged Muslim community. 
Though its function now is more that of a 
theological exercise in the works of figh, in early 
Islam it proved to be the most effective means of 
incorporating the non-Arab converts into the 
new community of the Arabs, while safeguard- 
ing the latter's dominant role. 

Reasonably well selected and representative 
sources and most of the important historical 
and juridical works on the subject under discus- 
sion, both from within Muslim scholarship and 
without, have been carefully consulted, theories 
put to the test and their evidence scrutinized, to 
the point where the onus now, with reference to 
wala’, 1s in great measure on those who wish to 
argue or reiterate an opposing view. The general 
conclusion offered is that, contrary to the 
prevailing assumption of an Arab pre-Islamic 
parentage for жа’, not only is its origin almost 
certainly to be found outside уйг practice, but 
the chief, if not the only, contributor to its 
formation was unmistakably provincial law. 
Furthermore, the claim for Muslim 1ndebted- 
ness to Rome, widely suggested in the 
nineteenth century (cf. Goldziher and Becker) is 
not merely ill-founded, but actually misleading, 
at least in the case of wala’. If pre-Islamic 
Arabia contributed anything, it must have been 
no more than a context 1n which the institution 
was able to operate smoothly, since it obviously 
served a tribal society. * The crucial features of 
wal@ derived from Roman and provincial law’, 
clams Dr Crone. 'The borrowed elements 
were reshaped to fit the new context, but not so 
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much as to change them beyond recognition ` 
(p. 41). The exact ratio of the Roman vs provin- 
ciallaw contribution is set out more precisely on 

age 92: * It was provincial practice which went 
into the shari'a ın this particular case, Roman 
law contributed only insofar as 1t was part of 
this practice.’ 

The general picture Crone draws for us is as 
follows: the Islamic institution we now have in 
the shari‘a works (figh, tafsir and hadith com- 
pendia), 15 the result of a long process of neces- 
sary adjustments, modifications and even 
compromise by the *ulama', who inherited the 
organization from the Umayyads in general and 
from Mu‘awiya m particular. The latter, having 
been surrounded by а bureaucratic staff 
inherited from the Byzantines, conveniently 
adopted it and passed it on. That it was 
Mu‘awrya who transmitted the wala’ legacy to 
his successors, down to the ‘Abbasids and their 
‘шата’, the makers of Islamic law, is briefly 
suggested, though hardly demonstrated, m the 
Conclusion (p 91), but the suggestion 1s 
perhaps implicity linked with another excellent 
work, of which Crone 1s co-author, namely, 
God's Caliph, religious authority т the first 
centuries of Islam (Cambridge, 1986). 

This seemingly straightforward thesis 1s pain- 
stakingly presented in seven chapters, extensive 
end-notes, an impressive bibliography and use- 
ful index, plus four complementary appendices 
designed primarily to refute Goldziher’s ‘ obses- 
sion’ with Roman borrowing. 

Though they may seem idiosyncratic to some, 
both the arguments and the presentation are, by 
and large, perfectly logical and well researched. 
However, some readers may find them insuffi- 
cient as a basis for the kind of general conclu- 
sion offered by the author, or insufficient to 
arouse what is explicitly mentioned in the pre- 
face, namely, a general interest 1n the genetic 
study of Islamic law—a field much neglected, 
for various reasons perhaps, by Islamicists and 
lawyers working on the origins of Islam. 

The first three chapters, which occupy almost 
half the space of the main text, are an introduc- 
tory exposition intended to familiarize an 1nex- 
perienced reader with the subject in its broad 
sense. ' The state of the field ' (рр. 1—17), where, 
besides the historical survey of the controversy, 
both Goldziher and Schacht, especially the lat- 
ter, come under attack for their undue stress on 
the influence of Roman law; * А practical guide 
to the study of Islamic law’ (pp. 18-44), which 
includes a useful short note on hadith, as well as 
outhning reasons why the hadith literature, 
when tendentiously presented cannot (or more 
precisely) should not be relied upon for a retel- 
ling of the past, or as evidence for the parentage 
of the wale ‚ let alone for the origin of the 
shari‘a (although one nevertheless finds now 
and again the material of Ibn Sa'd's Tabaqat, 
‘Abd al-Razzaq's Musannaf, Ibn Hazm’s 
Muhalla, and even Abū Dawiid’s Sunan, etc 
being used here for a number of relative points), 
and * The Islamic patronage’ (pp. 35-42), where 
the general features of the institution in the 
shari‘a are offered synoptically 

The next chapters (pp. 43-77) form the back- 
bone of the subject Here every other possible 
source (Arabian law and practice, as well as 
those of the non-Roman Near East—Akkadian, 
Ancient Egyptian, Jewish, Sasamd, Iranian and 
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even Greek) 1s more or less eliminated first, in 
the case of Sasanian Iran, at a stroke (chs 1v-v, 
pp. 43-76). Then the Near Eastern, i.e. provin- 
cial case is established (ch. 1v, pp. 77-88), and 
the Conclusion follows (ch. уп, pp. 89-99). 

That Arabian practice could have provided 
neither the details nor the general outlines of the 
Islamic institution is forcefully set out in terms 
of the ways in which the two institutions 
fundamentally differ: 


(a) Pre-Islamic Arabian (PIA) wala’ was never 
between individuals, as is/was the case with 
Islamic wala’. 

(6) PIA wal@ created satellite groups, which, 
most of the time, were on a par with the 
patron’s tribe; whereas Islamic wala 
created semi-members of the community, 
who, for social and administrative 
purposes, were practically second-class 
citizens 

(с) Compulsory assimilation into the tribe of 
the patron, a dominant feature and most 
important ingredient of the Islamic wala’, 
was not known as such in the PIA walg. 

(4) The PIA patron never had the duty of 
paying blood-money on his chent’s behalf 
in return for a title to his estate as 1s/was 
the case 1n Islamic wala’. 


Other important questions are raised, such as 
what should be understood by the notorious 
term mawla (which could mean, among other 
things, a genuine agnate or fellow tnbesmen, a 
fictitious adopted son or adopted member of the 
tribe, a temporary protegé, ally, helper, friend, 
freedman, etc.) in the alleged Jahili or early 
Islamic texts, and what kind of relationship 
must we infer? 

The similarities between the late Roman 
patronage and pre-classical walZ', on the other 
hand, are convincingly set out as follows: 


(a) Both conferred a title of succession in the 
absence of certain heirs, not a fixed share. 

(6) Both were inherited in accordance with the 
normal rules of succession. 

(c) Both could be renounced. 

(d) Both failed to arise 1f the freedman had 
purchased his own freedom, including 
freedom from further obligations. 


Evidence against the argument, 1 ıs main- 
tained, is scarce and in any case quite insignifi- 
cant. For instance, the Imamis' and Ibadis’ 
recommendation that the manumutter should 
provide for the freedman in need could have 
been a result of the influence of Roman law, the 
rule that slaves mutilated by their masters must 
be freed 1s found in Jewish law, and the rule that 
the umm al-walad (a slave-girl who had borne 
her master children) is free 1s found ın the code 
of Hammurabi, while the Muslim habit of 
alienating wala’ by sale, gift and bequest is of 
Greek origin (pp. 86 Т). Furthermore, the main 
legal features of the Islamic wald’, i e. mukdtaba 
and tadbir, were well known and perhaps com- 
monly practised 1n the provinces of the Near 
East prior to the early Islamic Arab conquest, 
not as Roman law, nor as laws of any other 
distinctive community, religious or otherwise, 
but simply as ways of regulating things, or as Dr 
Crone, interestingly puts it: legal koiné. That 
mukatab (in a few places mistransliterated as 
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mukatabs or tadbir) are merely versions of the 
paramoné of the Hellenized Near East’s com- 
mon practice of using adoption to provide for 
old age 1s exhaustively treated ın ch v, and the 
existence of an adoption system—tabanni—in 
pre-Islamic Arabia 1s seen, conveniently, but 
hardly necessarily, as being the archaic form of 
that paramoné. 

Now, that the general features of Islamic 
mukatab could, consciously or otherwise, have 
been taken from the paramoné of the Near East 
is not an unreasonable assumption; in fact, it 1s 
quite plausible, as Crone admurably 
demonstrates But to argue that the adoption 
system, chaotically applied though it may have 
been (although this seems unlikely) in the 
Jahiliyya as a provision for one's old age, must 
equally have been taken, albeit in crude form, 
from the same source and place, and hence that 
Arabia itself contributed nothing either to the 
make-up of the wal in particular, or to the 
formation of the shari‘a ın general (as Crone 
seems to imply in a number of places) is perhaps 
rather too simplistic. It 1s certainly an over- 
dismissive view of a very complex and con- 
troversial problem, namely, how much did 
Arabian practice or the practices of other 
cultures and faiths 1n the region as a whole 
contribute to the making of the shari‘a? (a great 
deal, I believe, would not be an exaggeration, 
and Arabia certainly could not be excluded 
totally, cf. J. Schacht, The origins of Muham- 
medan jurisprudence and Wansbrough, The sec- 
тапап milieu). Much more serious 1n implica- 
tion, however, is the evident temptation to 
adopt a conclusion from a small area of 
research and impose the findings, even in terms 
of a hvpothesis as 1s perhaps the case here, on 
the whole corpus of the shari‘a. 

That и was Mu‘awiya who borrowed and 
instituted the provincial paramoné in Arab 
society is interesting if perhaps a little fanciful as 
a proposition. But it provokes some legitimate 
questions, such as: how were the new converts, 
not excluding the manumitted slaves of the early 
Arab conquerors—most of them fresh from the 
desert—incorporated into the tribally divided 
quarters of the new garrison cities of Küfa and 
Basra, from the time of ‘Umar I to that of 
Mu'awiya? Or how did the ‘ injured ’ party, be it 
the mawali, whatever that term may mean, 
among whom were prominent jurists of that 
period, or the Arabs in general, react to the new 
arrangements? Or how did Mu‘awiya manage 
to persuade even his enemies, the Alids in Кайа, 
not to utter a word of protest against his 
innovations? 

Yet, once the thesis 15 cleared of this tendency 
to oversimplify and dismiss, it represents a 
significant contribution to the genetic study of 
Islam 1n general and the wal institution in 
particular. As to the anticipated objections, Dr 
Crone has this to say, ‘The outcome of this 
book is a working hypothesis, not a hypothesis 
vindicated.’ The reader, however, 15 1mmedi- 
ately reminded that: ‘. . . it will be admitted that 
there is good reason to suspect that the clue to /e 
mystère de la formation et des origines du Пай is 
to be found in provincial law’ (p. 90). 


A. A. M. SHEREEF 
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TILMAN NAGEL: Die Festung des 
Glaubens: Triumph und Scheitern 
des islamischen Rationalismus im 11. 
Jahrhundert. 422 рр. München: 
Verlag C. H. Beck, 1988. 


Islam in the eleventh century has in recent 
decades, üÉder the impact of the studies of 
H Laoust and G. Makdisi, been mostly viewed 
as the age of the resurgence of anti-rationalist 
traditionalism. The present book places 
‘Islamic rationalism’, represented by Shàfi'ite 
Ash'arism, at the centre of the stage. The author 
sees the rational interpretation and formulation 
of Islam reaching its peak in the theologian and 
jurist Imam al-Haramayn al-Juwayni (d 478/ 
1085), who was himself convinced that in his 
works Islamic theology, law and politics formed 
a comprehensive system providing absolute 
rational certainty which could not further be 
improved upon. Yet reason led him ultimately 
to admit its own total subjection to revelation 
and thus to undermine the validity of his 
thought. His pupil al-Ghazalt drew the conse- 
quences in turning away from rationalism to 
mysticism. 

The book under review presents a detailed 
analysis of the thought of al-Juwayni about 
theology, religious law, and government, based 
on his writings, some of which are still m 
manuscript or have been published only 
recently. It thus covers much new ground in 
research. Al-Juwaynr’s views are placed in the 
context of earlier and contemporary thought of 
rival schools and of the contemporary political 
developments, dominated by the ascendency of 
the Saljüq sultanate and the partial decay of the 
‘Abbasid caliphate 

The author makes a convincing case for the 
importance of al-Juwayni, who had before been 
largely neglected by modern scholarship in 
favour of his more illustrious pupil, in the 
development of Muslim thought While tradi- 
tionalist Hanbalism ın the eleventh century 
dominated the scene in Baghdad, Ash'arite Sha- 
fi'ism expanded throughout the Iranian ter- 
ritories in the east. It did so in close association 
with the new Sufi trends faithful to the shart'a 
spreading from ‘Iraq, a development duly noted 
by Nagel and described by him as the ‘new 
piety’ (neue Frómmigkeit). Although per- 
sonally not a practising Sufi, al-Juwaynt was а 
leading figure of this new piety which viewed 
Shafi‘ism as most representative of a mgorous 
understanding and strict application of the 
shari‘a. 

Nagel sees the Ash‘arite tide even affecting 
caliphal religious policy in pre-Saljüq Baghdad 
He considers the official Qadiriyya creed pro- 
mulgated by the caliph al-Qadir as essentially 
Ash'arite (pp. 120, 382), contradicting the inter- 
pretation of Makdis: who described it as 
Hanbalite and patently anti-Ash‘arite. Nagel is 
right insofar as the doctrine of the Qadiriyya 
concerning the uncreated nature of the Qur’an 
does not fully reflect the traditional Hanbalite 
position and was equally acceptable to the 
Ash'arites. It would seem that ıt was formulated 
so as to avoid taking sides m the conflict 
between the two schools That the creed, 
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however, must basically be viewed as tradition- 
alist rather than Ash'arite 1s evident from its 
affirmation of the Qur’anic виа’ (пир) of 
God on his Throne, on whose literal truth the 
Hanbalites strongly insisted. The Ash‘arites, 
Just like the Mu'taziltes, rejected any localiza- 
tion of God and thus could affirm the istiwa' 
only with mental reservations while interpreting 
1t metaphorically. The omission of it from the 
official Ash‘arite creed adopted much later by 
the Mamlüks was bitterly resented by the 
Hanbalites. 

The discussion of the thought of al-Juwayni 
in its relationship to other school doctrines 
offers perceptive new insights and stimulating 
views, but also some fanciful interpretations 
and musrepresentations. The teaching of the 
Mu'tazila, who as al-Juwayni’s main opponents 
m the field of theology should have received 
careful consideration, 1s often distorted. The 
differences between the Mu'tazilites and the 
Ash‘arites are thus magnified and the substan- 
tial debt of Ash'arite theology to Mu'tazilism 
obscured. That the Mu'tazilites considered the 
divine attributes of essence as merely metaphor- 
ical, as Nagel suggests (pp 138, 144, 345), was 
expressly denied by al-Ash'ari himself (Magdlat 
al-islamiyyin, ed. H. Ritter, 183-5). Ash‘arite 
atomism was directly adopted from the 
Mu'tazila, who did not (except for al-Nazzam) 
hold that matter is 1nfimtely divisible (p. 160) 
Aristotle's system of categories was not 'of 
great weight’ among the Mu'tazila (p 161), but 
rather as irrelevant as among the Ash'arites. 
The Mu'tazilite concept of knowledge could not 
be interpreted to mean that all norms of human 
behaviour were to be denved from reason 
without revelation (p 241). Mu'tazilite doctrine 
m no way favoured the idea of a divinely 
inspired * imam of right guidance’ (pp 291-2). 
The views of some Mut‘tazilites of the third/ 
nineth century were surely irrelevant two cen- 
tunes later when Mu'tazilite. изй! al-fiqh, like 
Ash‘arite doctrine, upheld the unquestionable 
authority of the consensus of the Companions 
and of widely transmitted hadith in the law 
(pp 341-2) 

On a far-fetched interpretation of al- 
Juwaynrs Ghiyath al-umam rests what will 
probably be viewed by many readers as the most 
startling suggestion of the book, namely, that 
al-Juwayni authorized and encouraged the 
vizier Мат al-Mulk to aspire to the caliphate. 
A careful and sober analysis of the implications 
of this treatise dedicated to the vizier does not 
bear out such an interpretation. Al-Juwayni 
expresses frustration about the ‘Abbasid 
caliph’s obstruction of the Saljüq sultan’s and 
Nizam al-Mulk's imperial policies which he 
highly praises as in the best interest of Islam He 
cautiously seems to encourage the latter to 
coerce the caliph to accept these policies and, if 
this should be ineffective, to replace him by a 
more reasonable candidate But he leaves no 
doubt that this candidate would have to be a 
Qurayshite їп accordance with Sunnite consen- 
sus which he does not question. Al-Juwayni was 
no doubt well aware that a proposal for Nizam 
al-Mulk to take over the caliphate personally, 
utterly unrealistic under the circumstances, 
would have merely been embarrassing for the 
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vizier and might have furthered the real aspira- 
tions of the anti-Shafi'ite Saljiiq sultans which 
he could hardly have viewed with sympathy 


W. MADELUNG 


FEDwA Matti-Douc.as: Blindness 
and autobiography: Al-Ayyam of 
Taha Husayn, xi, 202 pp. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1988. £18.75. 


This is the first full-length book devoted to 
Таһа Husayn’s Al-Ayyam, the most widely read 
work of narrative in modern Arabic literature, 
and probably the most frequently translated 
after The Arabian Nights. Al-Ayyam is a sensi- 
tive and moving autobiography of a remarkable 
man who occupied the centre stage of modern 
Arabic literature for half a century and is still 
very much in the public eye, long after his death 
in 1973 When the first part was serialized in 4/- 
Hilal in 1926-27, before appearing m book 
form in 1929, it established a new literary genre 
in modern Arabic literature and opened the 
door for a new type of narrative in which the 
dialectics of language and struture impart to 
the text multiple layers of meaning. Malti- 
Douglas's study of the three volumes of Ai- 
Аууйт is an elaborate, and occasionally inspir- 
ing, close reading which applies recent critical 
methodology in an attempt to ‘deconstruct’ 
this fascinating autobiography, identify its basic 
structures and elaborate the relational network 
that determines its meaning. It 15 also a unique 
study in its genre for xt initiates, їп the study of 
modern Arabic literature in English, a detailed 
textual analysis which reveals the fecundity of 
the literary text. Nevertheless, it should be 
observed that, despite its deconstructive claims, 
the book is divided along a very traditional 
pattern into an introduction and two parts, the 
first dealing with thematic elements and the 
second with formal and technical ones, and the 
theory mherent in such division presupposed a 
dichotomy between form and content, a notion 
that runs counter to any deconstructive claims 

The first part, ‘Blindness and society’, is 
subdivided into five chapters in which the 
author attempts to identify the various types of 
blindness and outline its major themes. Blind- 
ness 1s seen as being more than a physical 
handicap peculiar to the hero: it is a literary 
conduit through which the autobiography chan- 
nels other themes which im turn reflect the 
disability itself. The first type is that which 
blinds society to the individual's need. The hero 
IS seen not as an individual, but is placed in the 
social category of the handicapped, with a 
clearly defined role which he is destined to 
perform. The imposition on him of this social 
perception adds prejudices to the hero’s physi- 
cal handicap, since social barriers often resolve 
themselves 1nto physical ones. Yet as a talented 
and ambitious individual, the protagonist 
places himself outside this social mould and 
endeavours to make society readjust its prism. 
The last two parts of Al-Ayyam widen the scope 
of this social blindness by introducing the 
reader to the different conceptions prevalent in 
the West and contrasting them with their 
Eastern counterparts. 
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A second facet is textual blindness in wuch 
the text is at first silent, then resorts to eupF2m- 
ism and reference by association. and only ater 
deals openly with the hero’s handicap AL 
Ayyam starts with total avoidance of any 
reference to his blindness, in order to esta&lish 
him as a normal person and to draw the reacer's 
attention to his sensitivity, intelligence, and 
social competence, rather than to his handicap. 
The early reference to the hero's identificazion 
with the great Arab poet Al-Ma‘arri (979-1058) 
is made without any mention of his blindress, 
and his later identification with Oedipus. in 
which there 1s an allusion to blindness, is enly 
made by his daughter the protagonist's ideritift- 
cation with the world of the blind is limited to 
historical and mythical figures But the tex-ual 
attitude changes when the conflict between 
social and personal blindness 1s developed -the 
second volume, m which the textual articula 3on 
of blindness гесегуеѕ из full expression. In the 
last two volumes of Al-Ayyām, Al-Ma'arri, who 
filled the hero’s soul with dejection and Һа тей 
of life, 1s textually dead This indicates a sigaifi- 
cant transformation not only m the hngustic 
structure of the relation of associations in which 
the living hero used to be grammatically the 
passive object and the dead poet the acive 
subject, but also in the hero's approach to the 
old tradition as a whole Indeed, the he-o’s 
success in separating himself from the old poet 
heralds a new outlook on his disability, ind 
articulates his wish to be treated, academically 
and professionally, as a sighted person. 

The third type ts personal blindness, п-оге 
evident ın the later volumes of Al-Ayyam, wFich 
Semonstrate the protagonist's helplessness ind 
dependence, and articulate the conflict betwsen 
the handicapped individual and society. Не 
suffers from this lack of mobility and social 
isolation, yet his rejection of the customary zole 
of the blind generates social mobility and 
enables him to break into new environmeats 
Despite this, social isolation is a constant factor 
alienating the hero, as is the feeling of super- 
fluousness. The hero 15 forced, therefore, to 
confront questions of dependence, isolatbn, 
social roles, adaptation, and life-style. The pro- 
tagonist's stunning achievements (his move 
from the village Kuttab to the religious, secuzar, 
and finally, European universities) are always 
set against the role socially assigned to the bind 
in his society in order to magnify them. This 
development has significant ramifications on hrs 
personal life, the least of which 1s his increased 
freedom both conceptually and spatially that 15 
portrayed as less a gift than a challenge, for the 
unage of freedom is textually linked to those of 
limits, boundaries and constraints With dis 
newly acquired freedom the hero’s judgemertal 
attitudes wane and in their place is cultivated a 
desire to please as he starts to perceive of 
himself as * normal ’. 

The fourth type is cultural blindness in which 
the text demonstrates the sighted's blindness to 
their own cultural tradition. This 1s evident in 
the protagonist's conflict with many of ius 
teachers, from the tutor of the Kuttàb to he 
teachers at the Azhar An interesting aspect of 
this cultural blindness which Malti-Douglas 
fails to articulate 15 its appearance as a confict 
with authority. The protagomst’s conflict with 
his teachers п Egypt always ends with hm 
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leaving the class, thus saving himself from the 
grip of their authoritarian power. The hero sees 
himself as a contender with these teachers for 
public influence, whether on a small scale, as 
was the case in the village, or on a large scale, as 
with the conflict in the Azhar. As for Western 
professors, a power struggle was excluded in 
Egypt, and the translocation of the hero 
excluded him from the power game when he 
moved to France (thus helping to temper his 
rebellious behaviour) The transformation in 
the hero's conduct reflects a change in the 
nature of the conflict portrayed, which 15 no 
longer between the protagonist and authority, 
but between East and West, old and new, tradi- 
tional and modern. The conflict has its share of 
the mystique of progress, but its social relevance 
is clear. The hero also suffers another form of 
cultural blindness when he goes to France, the 
partial blindness of the foreigner to the signs, 
codes, and customs around him, let alone the 
underlying concepts and visions of the indi- 
genous society. 

The second part, ‘Blindness and writing’, 
deals with five aspects of the text’s composition 
narration, blind rhetoric, humour, narrative 
technique and time. In his part, the author 
attempts to establish the generic nature of Al- 
Ayyam by relying entirely on intrinsic textual 
evidence and avoiding any reference to extrinsic 
data Some aspects, particularly the nature of 
narration, relate 1t to the genre of autobio- 
graphy, while others, such as the technique of 
narrative and the doubling of voice through the 
use of first and third person narrative create 
generic ambiguity. The narrator of A/-Ayyam is 
constantly distancing himself from his pro- 
tagonist and acts as his sighted alter ego, and 
this undermines the perception of a complete 
identification between the two. Malti-Douglas 
attempts therefore to find some textual evidence 
to identify the author of A/-Ayyam with its hero 
so that she can safely categorize this highly 
innovative autobiography. 

One piece of evidence is what she calls blind 
writing as a distinct type of écriture in which 
non-visual senses are exploited ш a manner that 
differs from their use in a normal, or visual 
context Another is that when a detailed visual 
description appears in Al-Ayyam, this ıs directly 
provided by the narrator without being medi- 
ated through the consciousness of the hero. A 
third is provided through what she terms 
‘rhetorical dismemberment’ in which parts of 
the body are floating freely and voices replace 
characters ın a type of ‘decorporalization’ in 
which the attributes are separated from the 
physical body that produced them. A fourth 
example 1s provided through the text's use of 
humour as an emotive aspect of its composition. 
This 15 often verbal and of the type that may be 
described as blind ora! humour. This, coupled 
with certain kinds of stylistic repetition and the 
subjectivity of time, despite the temporal com- 
plexity of Al-Ayyam, articulates the autobio- 
graphical nature of the text and elaborates the 
tension at the core of blindness between that 
which can be overcome, surpassed, or con- 
quered, and that which must be accepted 

The author's deconstruction of Al-Ayyam 
yields some interesting results, yet nowhere can 
one find an analysis of the structures of the 
specific language used in the text, though such 
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analysis is vital for any deconstructive reading. 
Deconstruction has certain limitations, and 
these are clearly evident ın her work. One 1$ the 
focusing of the whole analysis on the question 
of blindness almost to the exclusion of any other 
prevalent issues in the text. The book confines 
itself to textual elements of Al-Ayyam as if the 
text exists in a social vacuum, so ignoring 
certam significant associations. The complete 
disregard for extrinsic data prevents the author 
from discovering the vital link between the 
Cartesian methodological approach of inquisi- 
tive questioning that underlies Husayn’s Fr-/- 
Shi'r al-Jāhılı (On pre-Islamic poetry) 1926, and 
the same process in АЁАууйт where the hero 
attempts to prove to his critics that it was the 
very process of doubting and scrutiny that 
saved him from the role allotted to him by his 
society 

The inception of Al-Ayyam is closely linked 
to times of trial and crises in the Ше of its 
author. When Husayn’s pioneering study Fi-/- 
Shi'r al-Jahil! was banned ın 1926 and the 
literary and religious establishment fiercely 
attacked him, he sought solace in the past, and 
this sparked off the writing of volume I of Al- 
Аууат. Similarly, when he was dismissed from 
Cairo University he retreated to his life-story 
agam and wrote the second volume. Yet A/- 
Аууйт ıs far from being an escapist book, on 
the contrary 1t is Husayn’s unique way of 
answering his critics without stooping to their 
level. The link, therefore, between the structure 
and content of Al-Ayyam and the literary 
approach and public life of its author 1s vital. 
Although Malti-Douglas is aware that ‘the 
entire saga of the young man, beginning with 
the village, continuing through the Azhar and 
the University of Сашо, and ending with 
Europe, 1s really an ascent through challenges 
and achievements’ (p 88), she entirely over- 
looks the approach inherent in the textual 
presentation of this saga. The hero’s distancing 
himself from other blind characters implies a 
deeper distancing from a more profound type of 
blindness, the narrow-mindedness and lack of 
perception which is seen throughout Husayn’s 
text as more devastating than loss of sight, for 
he distinguishes physical from mental blindness 

Malti-Douglas has made significant progress 
towards the elucidation of various components 
of the concept of blindness, but her exclusion of 
all non-textual data has led her to overlook vital 
structures operating in the text, such as cultural 
codes including the onomastic, geographical, 
socio-economic, political, historical and reli- 
gious codes, which not only play a vital role in 
generating the text's meaning, but 1mpose con- 
straints upon 1ts discourse The lack of detailed 
treatment of these structures is one of the limi- 
tations of the author's reading. 

The structures of specific literary styles and 
genres, the pioneermg nature of the text, and its 
attempt to distance the author from his textual 
self in the autobiography are all vital in 
elaborating the dialectics between Husayn, the 
dominant author, controlling every aspect of 
the narrative, and his narrated self, disguised as 
the protagonist of the text, who 15 suffering from 
the embarrassing act of self-exposure The nar- 
rative structure of the book has to be viewed as 
a network of narrated sequences interrelated 
with the author’s other works and even with his 
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public life. Yet nowhere ın the book can one 
find any reference to either of these. In the 
analysis of such complex narrative, the most 
delicate task is the elucidation of the structural 
hierarchy of the sequences, since the order of 
the text does not necessarily suggest ıt. The 
hierarchy 1s essential to the analysis because it 
determines the semantic value of each of the 
narrative components. But nowhere can one 
find an identification of this hierarchy or an 
analysis of the structures of the specific langu- 
age used ın the text. Another significant omis- 
sion 1s the absence of any intertextual treatment 
of the work, for apart from a passing reference 
to the association between the title of Husayn’s 
work and other classical titles using the same 
word, there 1s no study of the rich and often 
fascinating intertextual play іп 4/-4уудт. 

Overall, this 1s a detailed and often sensitive 
close reading of one of the major autobio- 
graphical works in modern Arabic literature, 
but one which inevitably suffers from the limi- 
tations of the textual deconstructive approach 
which its author has elected to use. 


SABRY HAFEZ 


JAMES ALLAN and CAROLINE ROBERTS 
(ed.): Syria and Iran: three studies in 
medieval ceramics. (Oxford Studies 
in Islamic Art, 1v.) 220 pp. 28 plates. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
for the Board of Studies of the 
Faculty of Oriental Studies, 1987. 


The work under review comprises three pot- 
tery studies, each of which is significant reading 
for archaeologists and art historians interested 
їп the Islamic Middle East. Pottery, although it 
can be a rather arcane subject, is an inescapable 
source material for archaeological evidence of 
the Islamic world 

Two of the studies relate to the largely 
unpublished work of the late Andrew William- 
son, who was one of the most promising of the 
younger generation of Islamic archaeologists, 
sadly, killed by а Jand-mine in Oman ın 1975. 
The first of these, ‘Regional distribution of 
medieval Persian pottery in the light of recent 
investigations’, is a conference paper dating 
from 1972. In Islamic archaeology, one is used 
to the imperfect state of knowledge of the 
pottery sequences, let alone geographical dis- 
tribution of the types, compared to the Ancient 
Near East and the Classical world. Even so, this 
knowledge ıs much better for the Fertile 
Crescent than for Iran. 

The Iranian Revolution, of course, stifled 
field-work just at the point when new studies 
would have begun to show returns This makes 
Williamson's preliminary thoughts here very 
valuable, but the paper 1s beginning to show 
its age. 

It covers the distribution in Iran of four 
rather disconnected wares: Chinese Yueh ware, 
white-glazed Samarra’ ware, East Iranian slip- 
painted ware, and Saljüg/Il-Khanid unglazed 
moulded ware. The distribution of the first, 
concentrated in coastal areas, illustrates the 
significance of sea-transport for the ceramics 
trade, and the limited distribution of the 
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remaining three illustrates the difficulties of land 
transport by donkey or camel 

The most controversial of Willamson's 
points is that the ‘Abbasid white-glazed 
Samarra’ ware was also made at local centres in 
Tran, 1n addition to the Iraqi source, usually 
suggested to have been ш Basra. This idea is 
based on the observations of various excavators 
that their white ware differed somewhat from 
the Iraqi ware. This claim has not since been 
further substantiated, outside Iran all examples 
of Samarra’ white ware found seem to stem 
from the Iraqi industry. 

The second study is a final report on the 
ceramics from Willamson's excavations at 
Зап to the north of Kirmàn, entitled 
* Excavated ceramics from Siran’, by Peter 
Morgan and Janet Leatherby. Зап, of 
Sasanian origin, was one of the most important 
cities of southern Iran under the Buyids, but 
went into decline in the fifth/eleventh century, 
after only a short period of prosperity 

Although evidence was found in parts of the 
site for longer period occupation, the pottery 
presented ın this study 1s suggested by Morgan 
and Leatherby to belong to the period 950- 
1050. Reviewing the pottery, there does not 
seem to be much that is intrusive, the group 
seems to be coherent, and to belong to a short 
period. If that 1s the case, it 1s difficult to move 
the group far from the date suggested by the 
authors, 1t could not be 50 years earlier, nor a 
century later. 

As such, it is an important group, for, barring 
Fatimid Egypt, not much has been excavated in 
the Islamic East from this period of a century. 
The pottery is well presented 1n 62 figures, and 
analysed typologically, including slip-painted 
wares, three styles of sgraffiato, splashed wares, 
and a variety of unglazed wares with 1ncised 
decorations. 

The third study is ‘ * Tell Minis " Wares’, by 
Venetia Porter and Oliver Watson, and 
represents the art-historical approach to Islamic 
pottery. The best-known Middle Islamic Syrian 
industry to utilize the artificial frit body was 
Raqqa ware, which 1s characterized by a sandy, 
pinkish friable fabric. It has been known for 
some time that there was a second industry, first 
found in the Danish excavations at Hama, and 
called by them ‘ Faience syrienne ancienne ’; it 1s 
this industry which Porter and Watson set out 
to describe. 

Tell Minis is a village near Ma'arrat al- 
Nu'man, where a group of vessels was found in 
1959, there is no evidence that the ware was 
made there, though an appendix does discuss a 
further group of fritware wasters and other 
sherds said to be from Tell Minis. Oddly, 
although much of this collection of wasters has 
the characteristic Tell Minis profile and other 
details, we are told that these are not Tell Minis 
ware, a statement which places a questionmark 
over the coherence of the main group, but this 
implication is not pursued. 

Tell Minis ware can be characterized briefly 
as having a hard white frit body and a limited 
range of forms, most often, a conical bowl, dish 
or a vertical-sided cup, all with a distinctive foot 
ring. The vessels are found with white, 
turquoise, cobalt-blue, manganese purple, and, 
in my experience, Seladánccoloüréd- glaze. 
There 1s lustre painting, and moulded and 
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incised decoration. The authors are somewhat 
vague about the dating of the ware, placing it 1n 
the twelfth century, but would like to see pro- 
duction terminating before, or at about the time 
of, the introduction of Raqqa ware 

The authors suggest that the ware has not 
been much found in excavation. This is incor- 
rect; rather, excavation evidence has something 
positive to say about the dating At ‘Ana, Tell 
Minis ware appeared in the stratum before 
Raqqa ware, a stratum difficult to place outside 
the twelfth century, but 11 was also found in 
the stratum in which Raqqa ware occurred 
(Northedge, Bamber and Roaf, Excavations at 
‘Ana, Warminster, 1988, 102—3). That these 
examples of Tell Minis sherds were not residual 
1s indicated by the find of this ware at Qasr al- 
Hair al-Sharqi, where the Middle Islamic re- 
occupation did not begin until after the 
appearance of Raqqa ware. The present 
terminus ате quem for the introduction. of 
Raqqa ware is the find by Rice of Raqqa ware 
sherds in the construction fills of the Citadel of 
Harran, probably built under al-'Adil between 
587/1191 and 599/1202 As 'Ána also had a 
substantial  fifth/eleventh-century ^ pottery 
group, the very different coarse wares of the 
various strata force us to place the introduction 
of Tell Minis ware in the sixth/twelfth century, 
probably the middle, and to see the production 
continuing into the seventh/thirteenth century 

There is much in common with Saljüq white 
and turquoise fritware in Iran; the progression 
from Tell Minis to Raqqa ware is parallel to the 
progression from early Saljiiq fmtwares to 
Káshàn wares Porter and Watson see the orig- 
ins of the ware in Egypt; this idea 1s based upon 
the style of lustre painting, and does not hold 
for the fabric or incised decorations, which are 
much more Iranian 

All 1n all, this is an rmportant ware, which 
deserved a treatment. The pottery drawings 1n 
plates 6-8 lack stance lines, and numbers to 
accord with their text references. The main 
catalogue and illustrations should have been 
placed before the appendix, which deals with an 
1ndependent topic. 


ALASTAIR NORTHEDGE 


TERRY ALLEN: Five essays on Islamic 
art, ix, 131 pp. 55 plates. 
Sebastopol, CA.: Solipsist Press, 
1988. $46. 


In his first essay, ‘The Arabesque, the Bevel- 
led Style, and the mirage of an Early Islamic 
Art’ (pp. 1-15), and in the overall theme of the 
other four in this collection, an important aim 
of the author 15 to show that what he calls 
Islamic art is ‘ primarily the art of those lands 
conquered by the Arabs in the seventh and 
eighth centuries, and especially early Islamic 
art', and that this art, therefore, must not be 
‘regarded very nearly as something totally 
new °’. Furthermore, he sees Islamic art as some- 
thing not totally different from Western art, 
because ‘ No development in material culture 1s 
entirely without precedent. It is literally, and 
even today, impossible to create something 
totally new' (p. 1) But very clearly, Islamic art 
has not been so much seen as a drastic mutation 
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created only by the confluence of Sasanian and 
early Byzantine traditions, or even by what he 
calls ‘ amorphous but distinctively Islamic taste 
(sic)' (loc cit) Islamic art 1s not limited to 
simple descriptions of subject matter. These are 
merely obvious observations indeed, and ıt soon 
becomes clear what this 1ntroduction is in fact 
leading to. 

In the second paragraph, the author claims 
that the viewpoints adopted by both Louis 
Massignon and Richard — Ettinghausen, 
generated what was essentially Romantic non- 
sense (pp. 1—2). Why? Because, as later becomes 
clear, the author has apparent difficulty with 
what the 1conologists call the intrinsic meaning 
or content of the work of art: e.g. the basic 
attitude of a nation and its religious or 
philosophical persuasion. To this reviewer, this 
seems a serious handicap for an art historian. 
For example, Allen claims not to understand 
the meaning of ‘spirit’ when applied to art 
(p.9) He therefore criticizes two remarkable 
articles written by Richard Ettinghausen who, 
with his scholarly and level-headed approach to 
Islamic art, succeeded in showing the connexion 
between the nature of Islamic art and the nature 
of Islam as a religion. This connexion or rela- 
tionship 1s notoriously difficult to understand 
The easier alternatives to serious scholarship are 
that one either trivialize what one cannot under- 
stand or adopt a cynical view of it. Ettinghausen 
did not, of course, pretend that this vital dimen- 
sion 1n Islamic art did not exist. He was able to 
explain why the Muslim artist tried to introduce 
a certain amount of unreality to dispose of the 
living aspects of figural paintings or of three- 
dimensional forms (as set out in a very early 
article, * The character of Islamic Art’, in The 
Arab Heritage, ed. N A. Faris, Princeton 1944). 
This article, in fact, was the popular adaptation 
of a lecture delivered at Princeton University in 
1941 The second important contribution by 
Ettinghausen is entitled, ‘Interaction and 
integration ш Islamic art’, in Unity and variety 
in Muslim civilisation, ed. G E von Grunebaum 
(Chicago, 1955, 107-31, PLI-XIT) Неге 
Ettinghausen explains that ' The unique charac- 
ter of Muslim art 1s a commonly known fact, 
which is experienced even by people who know 
hardly anything about this civilization. The 
main normative force which created this 
phenomenon was Islam itself" (p. 107). But he 
also describes the difficulties of arriving at a 
more perceptive and sophisticated understand- 
ing of this art: 


*thus, after only fifty years of systematic 
studies by a small group of scholars, the 
various styles їп Islamic art are generally 
understood What 1s actually more intriguing, 
yet more difficult to establish than this 
general state of diversity, are the various 
factors which, through interaction and 
integration, constantly helped to reinforce 
this specific problem with which we shall 
primarily deal in this essay ' (pp. 107-8) 


These two articles by Ettinghausen, argues 
Allen, were a major influencing factor in 
introducing a difficult aspect into this field of 
study, namely, the character and the spirit of 
Islamic art However, he concedes that ‘It 
would be idle to argue that Islam had no effect 
on the art of the Islamic world’, a conclusion 
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oddly at variance with the main thrust of his 
arguments. 

The origin of the arabesque and the 
Umayyad triangular blocks of Mshatta seem to 
present another obstacle: the gist of it is that, in 
the author’s opinion, both the arabesque and 
the bevelled style come directly out of Late 
Antiquity (р. 15). ‘For Ernst Herzfeld’, the 
author writes, ‘the carved stone facade of 
the eighth-century palace of Mshatta in 
Transjordan was the first monument in which 
the arabesque occurred, although not ш its fully 
developed form’ (p. 4). Again, the author sees 
the arabesque with a different eye’ ‘The 
arabesque, or what I am calling the arabesque, 
appears not to have existed until the tenth 
century’ (p 6). Herzfeld, according to Allen, 
was premature in his dating, though assimila- 
tion of vegetal ornament had been made poss- 
ible intellectually by Late Antiquity (р. 6). 

Ironically, arguments about certain aspects of 
Islamic art keep recurring. One such 
phenomenon is the origin of the famous facade 
of Mshatta One recalls in this context how the 
late Professor Ernst Kühnel answered such 
minor attempts to refute the Umayyad creation 
of Mshatta with иппуаПей common sense: 


‘И ıs surprising that the discussion on the 
origin of Mshatta never ceases. The Umayyad 
theory was proved to resist all temptations to 
refute it. The architectural arguments 
brought forward by K. A C. Creswell are 
conclusive and they have been completed by 
statement concerning the ornamentation 
presented by M. S. Dimand and others. Yet, 
rom time to tıme, authors less accustomed to 
archaeological research revive the discussion. 
It is hoped that, in the future, no more 
mcompetent voices will have to be silenced 
and that scholars dedicated to the study of 
early Islamic art may contmue to occupy 
themselves unhampered with the remaining 
problems presented by this outstanding 
monument ' (Studies in Islamic art and archi- 
tecture in honour of К. В C. Creswell, Cairo, 
1965, 132). 


In the reviewer's opinion, Kühnel was even 
more specific about the stylistic questions con- 
cerning the facade of Mshattà. 


* There 15 no doubt that this decorative 1dea 
comes neither from Hellenistic nor from 
Sasanian sources. It may have been inspired 
by the ornamental motive of zigzag stripes 
with inner circles occasionally employed in 
Arabic folk art (pottery, garments, etc ) and 
brought to a monumental effect in Mshatta. 
The manner in which it begins and how it 
breaks off indicates the interpretation of a 
continued pattern in a new spirit, opposed to 
that of late antiquity ' (ibid., 132). 


The second essay, entitled * Aniconism and 
figural representation ın Islamic art’ (pp. 17- 
37), continues the previous theme emphasizing 
Late Antiquity. The subject here 15 the abstract 
art of Islam This abstract aspect of Islamic art, 
the author argues, does not necessarily give it 
‘the intellectual scope and power of antique 
агі” (p. 36). This ıs a rather incomplete, compli- 
cated and at times unclear essay, particularly in 
reference to what Allen calls ‘ the development 
of an Islamic art distinct from other postantique 
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Western traditions’, and he goes on to say, 
‘While their language—Arabic—defined the 
limits of their new empire, an aniconic religion 
left no central cultural story to be told by visual 
narrative ’ (р. 36). This is obviously a misplaced 
notion, and a good example of why we must 
view some of Allen’s hypotheses as very tenta- 
tive. As far as the relative ranty of figural 
representation in Islamic religious art is con- 
cerned, that such representations have been a 
part of secular art in the Islamic world 1s an 
elementary realization indeed. But и becomes 
almost exasperating when, probably for the 
very first time, we read an art historian's ım- 
pressionistic, if not touristic, understanding of 
Islamic culture, particularly 1n his attempt at a 
comparison between twentieth-century religio- 
political attitudes to photographs and the 
Umayyad triangular carved facade of Mshattà. 

In his third and fourth essays, entitled 
‘Horizons in Islamic art’ (pp.39-62) and 
“Transformations and correspondences in 
‘Abbasid architecture’ (p 63-90), the discus- 
sion of early Islamic material culture through its 
first six centuries 1s well presented and brings 
out some prominent features of the visual 
evidence of Islamic art. In the discussion on 
horizons, the author explains how new visual 
designs or ideas were created and then rapidly 
taken up in all but the most remote provinces 
(p 60). The fifth essay, ‘ The concept of regional 
style" (pp.91-110), ıs an interesting attempt to 
bring together an understanding of buildings 
and objects. He views architectural styles as 
something akin to ‘luxury goods’ (p 109). 
Hence, he speaks of ‘imported’ styles and 
imported architects and masons and their 
impact on local style (р. 106). ‘These archi- 
tects’, he argues, * may have trained local men 
(and learned from them in turn)’ (р. 106). The 
monuments which he uses to examine this con- 
cept are from Egypt and Syna from about 1175 
to about 1300, the age of the Ayyübid (to 1250) 
and early Матак dynasties. 

The author’s approach would be greatly 
enriched tf more emphasis were placed upon the 
conceptual, symbolic and allegorical signifi- 
cance of Islamic art. Admittedly, there is a 
cryptic nature to Islamic art which 1$ difficult to 
deal with, but ineluctable. Ettinghausen, with 
his characteristically temperate and level- 
headed approach, had no problems in treating 
it. A Western scholar of art should have little 
difficulty in this respect since the formalistic 
approach to the history of medieval art has long 
been superseded by iconological studies. This ts 
even more appropriate here, since the author 
sees Islamic art as not ‘ fundamentally different 
from Western art’ (р. 1). The works of Aby 
Warburg and Fritz Saxl, for example, could be 
of significant value in this respect. 


NABIL F. SAFWAT 


PETER THORAU: Sultan Baibars I. von 
Agypten: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 


des  Vorderen Orients im 13. 
Jahrhundert. (Beihefte zum 
Tübinger Atlas des  Vorderen 


Orients. Reihe B, Nr. 63.) 336 pp. 
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Wiesbaden: Dr. Ludwig Reichert, 
1987. DM 128. 


Baybars al-Bunduqdari was a Turkish 
mamlük in the service of the Ayyubid Sultan of 
Egypt, al-Salih Ayyüb, and a member of the 
Bahriyya regiment which had been founded by 
that monarch and which saved the day at al- 
Mansüra in 1250 during the resistance to the 
Seventh Crusade. Within a few weeks of the 
Frankish defeat, he played a leading role in the 
assassination of his dead master’s son and suc- 
cessor, which effectively transferred sovereignty 
to the Salhi Mamluks. Forced with many of the 
Bahriyya to flee the country in 1254 owing to 
the hostility of the Sultan Aybak, he moved 
from one paymaster to another in Ayyubid 
Syria until the Mongol advance under Hülegü 
Khan impelled him to return to Egypt in 1260 
and offer his sword-arm to the new Sultan, 
Aybak’s mamlük Qutuz. Once again the 
weathering of a major crisis was followed by the 
violent removal of the monarch. Just a few 
weeks after his victory over the Mongols at 
‘Ayn Jalüt, Qutuz was assassinated by a group 
of mamlüks which included Baybars, and 1t was 
the latter who re-entered Cairo as Sultan in 
October. 

Baybars did not enjoy universal support 
among the conspirators, let alone among the 
Bahriyya or the other army units; and given the 
unstable and turbulent character of the 
Mamluk regime, he was doubtless not expected 
to survive any longer than his predecessors Yet 
this seasoned regicide held the throne until his 
death in 1277. His military achievements were 
considerable, whether against the infidel or the 
heretic. His reign witnessed the establishment of 
an equilibrium between the Mamlük empire and 
that of the Mongol ll-khàns beyond the 
Euphrates; though Baybars's operations against 
the Mongols' client-states, the Armenian king- 
dom (1266) and the Seljüük Sultanate of 
Anatolia (1277), were attended by more spec- 
tacular success than were the Il-khan's attacks 
on Syria. He repeatedly battered the Franks and 
drastically reduced the territory still 1n their 
hands, wiping the principality of Antioch com- 
pletely from the map (1268). His forces brought 
to an end the independence of the Christian 
kingdom of Nubia (1276). And lastly, the 
Syrian Assassins, whose Persian confréres had 
been destroyed by the Mongols, found they had 
survived Hülegü's invasion only to fall victim to 
the Mamlük Sultan (1272-3) 

The need for a critical biography of this 
outstanding figure has not been fully met by 
А. A. Khowaiter's Baibars the First (London, 
1978), and Dr. Thorau bases his study on an 
impressive range of printed and manuscript 
Arabic sources (with the curious omission of 
those parts of Ibn Shaddad's geographical- 
historical work, al-A‘laq al-khatira, which deal 
with Palestine, Lebanon and northern Syria), as 
well as utilizing chronicles and letters in Latin 
and Old French. He knows his material—and 
his man—well. Baybars emerges as a more 
human and sympathetic character than might 
have been anticipated. One almost warms to the 
monarch who in his passion for business 
allowed dispatches to interrupt his bath and had 
them read to him while still naked (p. 129), or 
who in 1269 snatched a few weeks from his 
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schedule to make a clandestine pilgrimage to 
Mecca (p. 240). Baybars's patronage of the dis- 
reputable and venal süfi, Shaykh Khadir 
(pp. 267-73), even suggests a certain naiveté; 1t 
perhaps also reminds us how imperfectly the 
mamluk’s rigorous training had obliterated the 
shamanistic inclinations of the steppe-dweller. 
If the murder of the Ayyubid prince of Karak, 
al-Mughith, in 1263 represents one of many 
stains on his record, he could nevertheless be 
surprisingly merciful to those who betrayed his 
trust—to Sanjar al-Halabi and Balaban al- 
Rashidi, for instance, following their respective 
attempts on his hfe (pp. 273-6). But that, of 
course, like the installation of the puppet 
‘Abbasid caliph or the projection of himself as 
the heir of his long-dead master al-Salih Ayyüb, 
may have been largely policy. 

At times Thorau is possibly over-indulgent 
towards his subject. Granted, Baybars was an 
able and courageous general, an astute politi- 
cian, and an energetic administrator who 
recreated a postal relay-system (barid) and 
made it run to time. Yet he was also extremely 
lucky. In the first place, he was never called 
upon to repel a Frankish invasion of the kind 
that had twice threatened, albeit briefly, to 
undermine Egypt in the time of his Ayyübid 
predecessors And secondly, he came to power 
at precisely the point when the Mongol world 
was split apart by internal strife. He was not 
confronted, therefore, by the formidable 
resources of the united Mongol empire which 
had overwhelmed most of the Muslim states of 
Western Asia, and was able to profit, in fact, 
from the alliance of the Mongols of the Golden 
Horde and their hostilities with his enemy the Il- 
khàn. The author also seems more at home with 
foreign affairs than with the internal politics and 
personalities of the reign. It was the ambition of 
every sultan—whether in the later Ayyubid or 
the Mamlük period—to build up a corps of his 
own slaves and (gradually, for preference) to 
redistribute in their favour the offices held by 
the mamliks of his predecessor Baybars’s 
efforts to promote his own Zahirt mamlüks at 
the expense of his fellow-Salihis, however, are 
not given prominence. Only at the very end of 
the book (p. 296) are we actually told that Badr 
al-Din Bilik, who throughout the reign held the 
important office of viceroy (na'ib), was a Zahiri; 
but there is little or no indication of the ante- 
cedents of other appointees. After Baybars's 
death, it was a Salhi, the trusted Qalawün, who 
would in time supplant his sons and succeed, 
unlike Baybars, in founding a dynasty It ıs 
hardly part of Thorau’s brief to examine these 
later events But the question needs to be asked 
whether the otherwise thorough and far-sighted 
Baybars, who as early as 1264 had created his 
infant son, al-Said Baraka Khan, co-ruler 
(pp 185-6), was sufficiently attentive to the 
establishment the boy would inherit. 


PETER JACKSON 


В. B. SERJEANT and RONALD LEW- 
cock (ed): San‘a, an Arabian 
Islamic city. 631 pp. London: World 
of Islam Festival Trust, 1983. 


The revolutionary movement which brought 
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the Zaydi Imamate of the Yemen to an end in 
the mid-60s has dealt relatively kindly with the 
highly individual culture which so sharply 
marks South Arabia off from the rest of the 
Peninsula While San‘a’, the main point of 
confrontation between the moderate Zaydis of 
the north and the Sunnis of the remainder of the 
Yemen, courageously faces up to the trauma of 
adapting her age-old ways to the demands of 
modern civilization, no one can fail to appreci- 
ate the commendable and deeply-felt concern 
both of government and of intellectual circles 
within the country to preserve what is valuable 
of her past Indeed, while the present volume 
may be seen as a sort of rescue operation on the 
part of Western scholars designed to record for 
posterity as much as could be ascertained of the 
city’s past in the course of a limited research 
exposure in the field, the debt they owe to the 
willing collaboration of indigenous savants such 
as Qadi Isma'il al-Akwa‘ and Husayn al-/Amri 
is evident throughout the book. 

Western writing on the Yemen occupies a 
distinguished place in the description of Arabia. 
Names such as Niebuhr, Glaser or Hugh Scott 
spring readily to mind. This is the more remark- 
able in view of the problems they faced of access 
to and movement within what was to all intents 
a closed country. Equally, there 1s a relative 
paucity of superficial writing on the region, so 
that older studies of the Yemen and San'a' 
could be founded on sound authority. The one 
thing lacking in them was familiarity with the 


extensive historical, legal, and religious 
literature of South Arabia, little of which had 
been published 1n the West. 


The present study goes a long way to remedy- 
ing this. Most of the credit for its success must 
undoubtedly go to Professor Serjeant, who is 
sole author of six of the 27 chapters in the book 
and co-author of a further 12. His unassailable 
command of the Arabic sources, both printed 
and still in MS, is evidenced on virtually every 
page, while his pertinent philological comments 
on innumerable areas of technical vocabulary 
have yielded an invaluable glossary (pp. 573-98) 
of approximately 5,000 items With coverage of 
such diverse subjects as geography, history 
(archaeology 1s unfortunately not feasible at 
present) calendars, urban studies, market 
organization, religious and domestic architec- 
ture, children's games, dress, and cookery, 
San‘a’ constitutes an authoritative encyclo- 
paedia of almost every facet of San‘ant life. It is 
a pity, albeit understandable, that consideration 
of the vigorous modern creative literature of the 
city, and of contemporary political thinking had 
to be eschewed For although a fair amount has 
been written on these topics, it remains in 
Arabic and so, sadly, 1s inaccessible to most 
Westerners. 

To some extent the ordering of chapters in the 
book might be felt to be rather arbitrary, but 
may in fact reflect the emergency nature of the 
undertaking After a short introduction discus- 
sing the losses and gains to San'a' resulting from 
the Revolution and stressing the incompleteness 
of the field-work underlying the study, not least 
the authors’ failure to gain access to certain vital 
documents, notably the Miswadda of Sinan 
Pasha, a seventeenth-century wagf list, there is а 
brief but illuminating chapter by J. Acres on the 
geographical setting of San‘a’, with remarks on 
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climate, plant geography, water resources, etc. 
Ch. ii turns to the ghayls, or subterranean water 
channels, of the city, with the authors, Serjeant, 
Lewcock, and P. Costa, drawing on field 
examination and literary testimony. Although 
an association with the Sasanian occupation 
might immediately spring to mind, they are 
rightly cautious about this attribution. Local 
tradition would make them 'Himyarr, but it 1s 
stressed that their earliest literary mention 
belongs to the time of Muhammad b Khalid al- 
Barmaki, thus after 183/799. In ch. iii, Serjeant, 
D. A. King, and Isma‘ll al-Akwa* describe the 
calendars and designations of time of day 
peculiar to the region, with supplementary 
remarks on the sophisticated mathematical 
astronomy of medieval Yemen 

The sparse evidence available on San‘a’ in 
ancient times 1s reviewed by А F. L. Beeston in 
ch.iv Inscriptional testimony 1s all of the third 
century A.D and indicates that the city was the 
dynastic centre of the Highland kings of Saba’, 
being described also as a mhrm. Probably ong- 
inally a cult centre for the worship of the god 
Ta'lab and forming a kind of counterpoise to 
Мань where Ilmugah was worshipped, it 1s 
mentioned for the most part as a centre for 
campaigns against the Highlands and the Red 
Sea. San‘a’’s decline in the centuries 1:mmedi- 
ately preceding the rise of Islam 1s associated by 
Beeston with the spread of monotheism. These 
important observations are developed by 
Serjeant in ch. v, where he discusses the concept 
of hijra and analyses the Шегагу evidence on 
San‘a’ 's special status, preserved and protected 
by Allah, vis-à-vis the neighbouring tribes. This 
chapter worthily complements Sezjeant's earlier 
studies of haram and hawta and should serve to 
clarify our understanding of early Islamic con- 
cepts generally, and of the peculiar status of 
Mecca in particular. 

In ch vi, Serjeant and Lewcock discuss liter- 
ary accounts of the fabled palace of Ghumdan 
and the ancient church al-Qalis. Unfortunately, 
no excavation has been carried out on either, 
but remarks on the former by al-Azragi suggest 
that any comparison with Aksumite building 
techniques should be abandoned 1n favour of a 
Byzantine Syrian influence 

The history of San'a' is now addressed in two 
chapters which, despite the limitation of their 
avowed topic, throw welcome new light on the 
history of the Yemen as а whole. In ch. ур, 
G. R. Smith focuses his acknowledged expertise 
on the obscure period from 622 to 1515. The 
restrictions of the historical documentation 
tend to give his presentation a rather dynastic 
and episodic character and the Highlands have 
to be treated as a unity without too much 
specific reference to San‘a’ itself. The city 
features with greater prominence in ch. viii 
where Serjeant charts 115 fate under Mamlük, 
Ottoman, and Zaydi control Both chapters will 
be gratefully received by historians as providing 
a reliable synthesis of the scattered Western 
writings on medieval Yemen and integrating 
into the framework a mass of recently published 
Arabic source material, not to mention infor- 
mation still in MS. Finally, as a sort of bonus, 
the accounts of Western travellers to the city 
between 1510 and 1962, are amusingly surveyed 
by В Bidwell in ch. ix. 

The history of the urban development of 
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San‘a’ provides the theme for ch.x, by Lew- 
cock, Costa, Serjeant, and В Wilson The care- 
ful integration of literary, archaeological and 
topographical evidence enables a tentative pic- 
ture of the city’s growth since early Islamic 
times to be reconstructed, which leads naturally 
into ch.x1 (Serjeant and Husayn al-‘Amri) 
where administrative matters are discussed, 
such as customary law, markets, quarters, polic- 
ing, awgāf, and taxation. Both chapters, which 
benefit from Serjeant's extensive experience of 
South Arabian society, will be of particular 
value for comparison with recent studies on 
other major centres of Islam 

The next four chapters focus on the San‘a’ 
market and constitute perhaps the most 
dynamic section of the book, such are the depth 
and the detail of the analysis. Ch. xii (Serjeant) 
1$ concerned with such matters as commodities, 
crafts, trade officials, and price fixing (ta'sir), 
and offers a convincing re-interpretation of the 
Qatabanian market stele from Timna*, if it may 
be assumed that the verb sy¢ there means to sell 
corn, as 1n the modern Yemen, rather than to 
sell generally, as 1n. Ge'ez. Yemeni proverbs 
relating to trading prove a useful source for 
information in this chapter, which also treats of 
San‘ani attitudes to stimulants (gat and 
tobacco). Ch. xiii (Serjeant and Isma‘ll al- 
Akwa‘) deserves particular notice as offering a 
translation of and commentary on the Qanün 
San‘@, an early eighteenth-century collection of 
market regulations entering into minute detail 
on the day-to-day running of the Sug—the 
Arabic text was published by Qadi Husayn b. 
Ahmad al-Sayaghi in Маайа! al-Makhtutàt, 
Cairo, 1964, 273-307—while ch. xiv, by W. 
Dostal (revised by Serjeant and Wilson), 
analyses the present-day market in terms of 
historical development, spatial organization, 
and class and Шеп structure. It 1s richly 
illustrated with drawings and photographs of 
local implements. Finally, the actual buildings 
of the market are described by Lewcock in 
ch. xv The San‘a’ mint 1s the subject of ch xvi, 
by the late N. Lowick, brought in here perhaps 
because 1t was located in the market. This 1s a 
very welcome chapter since material on the 
coinage of the Yemen is scant, and 
demonstrates that the San‘a’ mint was probably 
not of major importance, save perhaps ın the 
ninth century, its known output commencing 
with copper fulüs of 156-8/722-4, silver dirhams 
from 171/787, but no gold tll 221/835. The 
account closes with a helpful appendix on the 
complicated metrology of nineteenth-century 
copper. 

Architecture now becomes the dominant 
theme of the volume and as a preliminary їп 
ch. хуп Serjeant addresses a variety of topics 
relating to the mosques of the city, such as re- 
ligious observances, festivals, mosque adminis- 
tration, religious learning, etc. The numerous 
mosques are described in close detail and with 
copious photographic illustration m chs xviii 
(the Great Mosque and its inscriptions) and xix 
(the lesser mosques) by Serjeant, Smith, Lew- 
cock, and Costa, who unfold a rich panorama 
of Islamic religious architecture dating from as 
early as the ninth century. In this context the 
loss of the ancient church and the palace of 
Ghumdian are all the more to be regretted. After 
a cunrous interruption from ch. xx by А. 
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Shivtiel, W. Lockwood, and Serjeant, on the 
Jews of San'a', mostly concerned with their 
social and commercial relations with the 
Muslims, who appear to have treated them with 
commendable tolerance for the most part, and 
ch. хх! on the Baniyans, by Serjeant, architec- 
ture is resumed with ch. xxii, by Lewcock and 
Serjeant, on a selection of the city's magnificent 
domestic buildings, and ch. xxiii, by Lewcock, 
Ismàá'il al-Akwa', and Serjeant, on the public 
baths. 

After this architectural tour de force it 1s 
almost a relief to turn to such a mundane topic 
as children's games (ch. xxiv, by Husayn al- 
*Amri), though in some ways his account is 
rather disappointing, since 1t is somewhat per- 
sonal and derived from memory, and may not 
appeal to the increasing band of scholars inter- 
ested in this subject. But M. Mundy's descrip- 
tion of San'ani dress between 1920 and 1975 in 
ch. xxv makes a number of interesting points on 
the social significance of class distinctions as 
indicated by different styles of apparel, a trend 
she finds quite un-Islamic. Ch xxvi, by Serjeant, 
Ahmad Qarya, and A. Bornstein, takes as 115 
subject San‘ant kitchen lore and cookery and 
includes some tempting recipes, though surpris- 
ingly few involve meat Finally, Serjeant's 
* Envor. San‘a’ as it was’ presents a translation 
of and commentary on a poignant poem by the 
distinguished Yemeni poet al-Dhahbani des- 
cribing the city as it was under the Imàms. 

АП together, this study 1s a truly remarkable 
achievement, probably the most significant 
book ever to appear on any aspect of South 
Arabia. It can at times be trying to read, but asa 
repository of learning and recondite facts 1t can 
have few equals. It will not have to rely on its 
Sheer bulk to attract attention on the scholar's 
bookshelf, nor does the abundance of 
sumptuous illustrations belie the authority of 
the commentary which surrounds them. It is no 
coffee-table book. The mass of sound philo- 
logical commentary contained within its pages 
will make it an indispensable work of reference 
for any serious student of Islamic society and 
institutions Equally, the purely descriptive 
materials relating to market organization, tradi- 
tional crafts, building techniques, and the like 
will be the envy of specialists in other regions of 
the Islamic world Granted that the authors are 
conscious of the inadequacy of documentation 
in some areas, it 1s certain that future research 
will enable many such topics to be resumed and 
perhaps improved on. But for the moment all 
lovers of South Arabia—an increasingly 
numerous body now that access to the land has 
become relatively easy—owe an immeasurable 
debt to the intrepid group of scholars respon- 
sible for this work, and not least to Professor 
Serjeant, to whom it must represent the crown- 
ing achievement of a lifetime's devoted research. 


A. K. IRVINE 


JOHN C. WILKINSON: The Imamate 
tradition of Oman. (Cambridge 
Middle East Library.) xii, 415 pp. 
Cambridge, etc.: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1987. £35, $59.50. 


While the volume of academic literature on 
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Oman has grown appreciably over the last two 
decades few recent works can rival Dr. Wilkin- 
son's im either the ambitious scope of its subject 
matter, or in the extent of his reading. What 
began as a study of the circumstances surround- 
ing the rapid demise of the Imamate in the 1950s 
has become a challenging—and possibly chal- 
lengeable—survey and interpretation of Oman’s 
historical geography. 

The central subject of the book is the Ibadi 
Imamate, and the author considers its history 
over more than a thousand years In doing so he 
has developed a very complex theory of the 
* Imamate cycle’ to explain its periods of expan- 
sion and contraction. This 1s certainly an inter- 
esting concept, but this reader has some residual 
doubts about its validity. The difficulty les in 
the fact that for much of the earlier period there 
15 insufficient evidence to provide a detailed 
historical picture; while in the twentieth cen- 
tury—when the documentation is much more 
extensive—the ‘cycle’ appears not to function, 
as the author himself admits. He also acknow- 
ledges that the sources which are available for 
the remote past tend to describe the ideal rather 
than record the actual. Any theory built upon 
them must therefore involve an element of 
speculation, and the argument that a combina- 
tion of Ibadism and tribalism prevented 
economic and social change 1n Oman should, 
perhaps, have been advanced with somewhat 
greater caution. 

Nevertheless, there is much of value in this 
book. The nature of relations between the 
coastland and the interior is examined in detail 
and with considerable knowledge. The com- 
plexity of the tribal pattern is well portrayed, 
and so too is the significance of the country's 
externa] commerce Wilkinson 1s keenly aware 
of the fact that individuals have been more 
important in the history of Oman than have 
institutions; and he pays close attention to the 
role of personal ambition as an element in the 
politics of the Imamate in this century. 

The discussion of the collapse of that institu- 
tion ın the 1950s 1s detailed and the author 
rightly notes that the British representative in 
Muscat had little knowledge of events in the 
interior of the country in 1953 and 1954. 
Wilkinson’s judgements on the late Sultan Sa‘id 
bin Taymur are, however, very harsh; and the 
more recently published memoirs of Neil 
McLeod Innes and Edward Henderson would 
suggest that he was a better ruler than this book 
states. Those two works also provide a dif- 
ferent, and more extensive, review of the mili- 
tary campaigns conducted in the interior of 
Oman by the Sultan's Armed Forces after 1954. 

In brief, this 1s a significant book. Whether 
the available historical evidence can support the 
weight of its central argument must remain 
open to doubt, but anyone seriously interested 
п the history of Oman should read it The 
analysis 1s complex and so, on occasion, is the 
writing, but Wilkinson has raised a number of 
very important issues. The book is quite well 
produced, with relatively few typographical 
errors, but there are four notable omissions 
from the bibliography: P. S. Allfree, Warlords of 
Oman (London, 1967), C. C. R. Murphy, 
Soldiers of the Prophet (London, 1921), Fred 
Scholz, Sultanate of Oman (Stuttgart, 1979), 
and Bertram Thomas's Raleigh Lecture * Arab 
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tule under the Al Bu Sa‘id Dynasty of Oman 
1741-1937’, Proceedings of the  Bri-ish 
Academy, vol. 24, 1938, 27-53 


Е. М. BURREL_ 


Г. М. Gumilev: Searches for an 
imaginary kingdom: the legend of che 
kingdom of Prester John. Transl. by 
К. Е. Е. Smith. (Past and Present 
Publications.) xix, 403 pp. Cam- 
bridge, etc.: Cambridge Univers ty 
Press, 1987. £37.50. 


It would be wrong to suppose that nothing in 
this book can match the splendour of its tile, 
for the names of its main subdivisions do. Eech 
consists of three chapters and is called a trefoil: 
there are trefoils of ‘the writing desk’, ‘ he 
bird’s eye view °, ‘ the barrow ’, ‘ the mousehoze’ 
and ' the tree of thought ', each accompanied by 
a cheerful line-drawing This format sets ‘he 
tone for what is a highly idiosyncratic book, ‘or 
the author has set out to answer a question 
which nobody has posed since the thirteexth 
century. In 1221, when the Fifth Crusade wasin 
Egypt and news reached it that eastern Islzm 
was being attacked, the papal legate concluced 
that the aggressor must be King David, the son 
of Prester John, whereas the invasion was tEat 
of the Mongol horde led by Chingiz Khzn 
Gumilev asks now, as Catholic Europe asked 
then, what had happened to Prester John? Че 
argues that this question cannot be satisfac- 
torily answered in a conventional way by using 
written sources, because the surviving eviderce 
was composed after Chingiz had come to pover 
and the authors assumed that his success had 
been inevitable. 

He therefore approaches the subject in. a 
roundabout way with a ‘ bird’s eye view’ of the 
Steppes from с 860-1143, which is reminiscent 
of Braudel's approach to Philip IPs Mediter- 
ranean. He discusses the ecology and ethnic 
divisions of the region and shows how by tne 
mid twelfth century the economy had improved, 
the tribes had begun to adopt Nestorianism, 
thus distinguishing themselves culturally aad 
religiously from their neighbours, and how they 
were developing political unity under the 
gurkhan of the Qara-Khitai. He infers that a 
Nestorian Empire should have developed in the 
Steppes and that rumours of its formation 
sparked off the legend of Prester John in 
Christian Europe. 

In order to explain why this did not happen 
the author metaphorically descends to stand on 
a burial mound (or barrow) im the Steppes so as 
to observe events in more detail. By the end of 
the twelfth century two Nestorian peoples, tae 
Naimans and the Keraits, had emerged as tae 
dominant powers respectively at the westecn 
and eastern end of the Steppes Temüchin had 
also emerged as the chieftain of a minor Mongol 
clan and a client of the Kerait Khan, yet 
although the odds were heavily against him, ле 
was elected Chingizz Khan in 1206 and became 
the dominant power among the Steppe peoples. 
Gumilev then asks why, since the Nestonaas 
made up the most important part of the coa- 
federacy over which he ruled (even though 
Chingiz himself was a pagan) the Nestorizn 
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Church declined rather than prospered in the 
Empire which he founded 

Gumilev blames Catholic Europe for this. 
The West refused to give the Il-khàns of Persia 
adequate support against the Mamlüks and so 
left them no option but to become Muslim; 
while the Franciscans in China, by converting 
the Nestorian Onggiits to Catholicism, 
estranged the Yuan Emperors from the 
Nestorian peoples of Mongolia It is one of the 
author's more engaging characteristics that he 
makes no attempt to conceal his wilder preju- 
dices: he attributes the failure of the Franks of 
Acre to support the Mongols at ‘Ayn Jalüt to 
‘the arrogance of the civilized European for 
whom everything east of the Vistula is savagery 
and mediocrity’ In fact, as he argues in a 
different part of his work, the Russian 
Orthodox Church did not respond very dif- 
ferently from the Catholic West. He seeks to 
demonstrate that The Lay of Igor’s Host was 
written im the reign of Batu Khan as a реа to 
the Russian princes to unite and throw off the 
yoke of the Golden Horde who were either 
pagans or Nestorian heretics The princes did 
not take this advice, but the Mongols of Russia, 
like those of Persia, became Muslim: Gumilev 
does not blame the Orthodox Church for this. 

Having dealt with the question why the 
Nestorians lost power in the Mongol Empire, 
Gumilev turns to the other problem, why they 
allowed Chingiz to come to power in the first 
place. To do this, Gumilev enters ‘ the mouse- 
hole”: that is he examines the written evidence 
He dismisses the official account embedded in 
Rashid al-Din's History and uses the Secret 
History of the Mongols, which he argues 1s 
based on the evidence of an eye-witness of 
Temiichin’s early years who recounted those 
events in extreme age. Gumilev analyses the 
speeches which occur m the story for subtle 
shades of meaning as though they were tape- 
recordings of conversations rather than, at best, 
memories written up years later in a conven- 
tonal literary form. Whatever the merits of this 
Source may be it cannot bear that kind of 
treatment 

The author makes many controversial points; 
for example, he asserts that the religion of the 
Mongols was not shamanism but Mithraism 
masquerading as Tibetan Bon His main argu- 
ment rests on two debatable premises. The first 
1$ that the rise of the Mongol Empire was 
inevitable. the imphcation being that had 
Chingiz Khan been strangled at birth the Horde 
would still have moved West, but it would have 
been led by a Nestorian Great Khan, the Prester 
John of Western expectation Such an assump- 
tion must be speculative The second premise, 
however, need not be: it is Gumilev's assertion 
that Nestorianism was indeed strong among the 
Steppe peoples in c. 1200. He offers no proof of 
this; indeed, he says virtually nothing about 
Nestorianism їп the whole book beyond assum- 
ing that it was important. But one may question 
how well founded this assumption 15° the 
Keraits had certainly been Christian for 200 
years 1n Chingiz’s day, and some of the Nai- 
mans and Merkits had been converted to that 
faith, but so far as I am aware, it is not known 
how many of them were Christian Yet if the 
Nestorians were only a minority group in the 
confederation of tribes which made up the 
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Mongol Empire then the main thesis of thus 
book cannot be sustained И may well contain 
insights of value to the histonan of Central 
Asia, but 1t does not mark any advance in the 
study of its declared objective, the search for 
Prester John's imaginary kingdom 


BERNARD HAMILTON 


CHARLES Issawt: The Fertile Crescent 
1800-1914: a documentary economic 
history. (Studies in Middle Eastern 
History.) xv, 502 pp. New York and 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1988. £29.50. 2 


There is a wealth of historical information, 
data and ideas in this book which will delight 
students of the economic history of the Fertile 
Crescent, defined here as geographical Syria 
and Mesopotamia (the region mostly of con- 
temporary Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Israel and 
Iraq) Historians will appreciate the manner in 
which a distinguished economic historian is 
shanng with his readers a personal selection of 
some 156 documentary sources drawn from 
eight languages and composed during a period 
of two centuries (the 1770s to the 1980s) As 
many as 117 of the documents have not been 
previously published The volume 1s not a mere 
presentation of sources. Each set of documents 
covering a topic is introduced by an essay 
mapping out the relevant conditions and trends 
of the period An initial essay relates the Fertile 
Crescent to the rest of the Middle Eastern 
economy This is followed by an analysis of 
general and social developments, trade, trans- 
port, agriculture, industry, finance and public 
finance, laid out separately for Syria and Iraq, 
with adequately annotated documents to follow 
m each topic. 

The state of the art in this field seems to be 
such as to warrant the presentation of diverse 
sources of historical information so that a com- 
prehensive picture of historical conditions and 
changes could be taken into account for pursu- 
ing particular lines of research, and for writing 
definitive history Numerous statistical tables in 
the volume thus cover anything from estimates 
of city populations to the prices of grain in 
Baghdad and of bread in the whole of Iraq. 
Perhaps more enlightening than the statistics 
are the numerous reports, letters and memos 
describing various conditions and events 
Frequently in the text convenient сгозз- 
references and comparisons of historical 
observations are aptly drawn by the author. 

On the whole, one ts impressed by the vast 
differences depicted in the level of economic and 
social development between the more backward 
Mesopotamia and the less unstable and more 
flourishing regions of Syna, especially during 
the rapid incorporation of the region into inter- 
national economic change in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. This disparity in part 
accounts for the greater number of sources and 
observations on Syna 

If (to give the flavour) I were to mention only 
one impressively coherent source from the 
author’s 156 selections, it might be the FO 
memo from Rawlinson to Malmesbury (June 
1852) in which the Pashalik of Baghdad is 
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described as the province of the Turkish empire 
probably easiest to govern and to develop 
industrially (exaggeration?), yet reduced to a 
deplorably desolate state by ‘the rapacity and 
corruption of Nejib Pasha, who held the prov- 
ince in farm for about 6 years’. The incom- 
petence and despotism of Nejib’s successors are 
described as having forced the tribal chiefs into 
common hostility to the government and made 
the Arab population almost ungovernable. 

The reader who is particularly interested in 
the history of daily life in the region and whose 
interest might be slightly disappointed by the 
coverage of this work, can take heart, since the 
author declares in the preface that he is writing 
a book on this very subject with respect to 
Egypt as well as the Fertile Crescent. 


ADAM SELBY 


MERCEDES — GARCÍA-ARENAL and 
Maria J. VIGUERA (ed.): Relaciones 
de la Peninsula Ibérica con el 
Magreb (siglos Xit-xvi). (Actas del 
Coloquio. xi, 678 pp. 2 figs. 
Madrid: Instituto Hispano-Arabe 
de Cultura, 1988. 


Iberian scholars and historians have tradi- 
tionally looked northwards rather than south- 
wards. Links and contacts with Europe through 
the Pyrenees have commonly been regarded as 
more important, everlasting and decisive than 
those established through the eight miles which 
separate both shores of the Straits of Gibraltar. 
Аза result of this, a subtle but pervasive percep- 
tion of the Maghreb as the ‘ backyard’ of the 
Iberian Peninsula has shaped a good deal of 
historical misconceptions and ill-defined 
perspectives until recent times. Fortunately, this 
hmited view is changing very rapidly and 
nowadays a new generation of scholars 1$ put- 
ting a well-deserved emphasis on the signifi- 
cance and continuity af human, political, 
economic and cultural relations between North 
Afnca and the Iberian Peninsula. The book 
under review, which compiles the proceedings 
of a conference held at Madrid in December 
1987, focuses on the analysis of these relations 
from the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries, 
presenting an excellent overall view of the main 
issues which are currently. being researched in 
this particular field. In this sense, the conveners 
of the conference aie to be praised for having 
chosen an unusual but very enlightening 
chronological span: instead of sticking to the 
usual historical periodization (which is marked 
in the Iberian Peninsula by the year 1492, when 
the Christians conquered Granada, the last 
redoubt of Islamic rule in the Peninsula), they 
have preferred to overlap the Middle Ages and 
the modern era, offering in this way a compre- 
hensive picture of the development of these 
relations throughout four crucial centuries. This 
“long wave’ approach—which one cannot help 
thinking owes a considerable debt to the direct 
influence of F. Braudel’s works—has been com- 
bined with a very sensible selection of topics 
which bestows on this book a remarkable inter- 
nal coherence. 

The general picture which emerges from the 
particular aspects discussed ш these contribu- 
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tions is dominated by the existence of a chang- 
ing and omnipresent ‘ frontier’ which pervades 
the relations between the two neighbouring 
geographical spheres, the Iberian Peninsula and 
North Africa. This ‘ frontier ' was both political 
and ideological, territorial and religious. Its 
physical limits varied considerably throughout 
the whole of this period: 1n the thirteenth cen- 
tury, an important part of the Peninsula was 
still in hands of Muslim rulers, whereas in the 
sixteenth century the Iberian kingdoms had 
gained a foothold in the Maghreb by control- 
ling several enclaves on the North African 
coast. Comparably, its 1deological basis was 
grounded ın the classical opposition between 
Islam and Christianity, a recurrent theme which 
now became even more relevant as centralized 
modern states were set up on the Iberian side 
and increasingly sophisticated mechanisms of 
state control (e.g. the Inquisition) were rein- 
forced. The ‘actual frontier’, however, was 
much more complex and its character under- 
went a process of development during this 
period, as the articles in this book reveal. Until 
the end of the fifteenth century, the political 
rivalry between the Muslim powers established 
in North Africa (first Almohads, and then 
Merinids, Zayyanids and Hafsids) and al- 
Andalus was an additional complication in the 
dealings of these powers with Christian counter- 
parts in the Peninsula In their contributions, P. 
Guichard, R. Arié and M. J. Viguera analyse 
from different perspectives the conditions, 
evolution and consequences of these ambiguous 
links among the parties which fragmented one 
side of the ‘frontier’..This fragmentation is 
stressed as well by M. Shatzmiller in her 
analysis of some of the historical traditions 
concerning the origins of the Berbers which the 
author considers to be a reflection of an attempt 
to reassert an independent historical tradition 
in opposition to the Arab one. The influence 
that this state of things had on the relations with 
the Christians is highlighted in several papers 
which deal with the diplomatic, military and 
economic contacts that sprang from the North 
African intervention in the Iberian Peninsula. 
The growing importance that trade relations 
(often combined with piracy) played in the late 
Middle Ages and their reflection in diplomatic 
dealings are underlined in the articles by J. 
Devisse, M. Sánchez Martínez and J. Mutgé 
Vives. When the ‘ frontier’ crosses the Straits in 
the sixteenth century, its nature changes 
dramatically: the Spanish and Portuguese 
footholds on the Maghrebi coast are defensive 
rather than offensive, and their role always 
subsidiary in the imperial policy of these 
countries. The situation created by the annex- 
ation of these enclaves, the conditions under 
which the garrisons stationed there lived and the 
impact this occupation had on the surrounding 
areas are thoroughly analysed 1n the contribu- 
tions by A. Bouchareb, M. A. de Bunes and M. 
Mezzine. On the other hand, the fact that in the 
period covered by this book the frontier moved 
steadily southwards had important conse- 
quences for existing populations and fostered a 
tendency to emigrate on the part of those 
Muslims who were subjected to Christian rule in 
the Peninsula. The migration provoked by the 
Christian conquests of the thirteenth century 1s 
still very badly known because of the lack of 
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evidence, as J Vallve shows in his paper, 
whereas more data are available for the condi- 
tions and circumstances which forced the 
emigration of populations from the kingdom of 
Granada т the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
century, as J E. Lopez de Coca reveals m his 
article. The activities of these Andalusians who 
settled in North Africa are studied by M. Garcia 
Arenal through the figure of Sa'id ibn Faraj al- 
Dugali, a soldier of fortune in the service of the 
Sa'dis whose deeds are reported by both 
Muslim and Christian sources. Those readers 
interested 1n the fascinating process of religious 
symbiosis will find in some of the contributions 
of this book considerable material for reflec- 
tion" the articles by B. Rosenberger and B 
Bennassar focus on conversion processes to 
both Christiamty and Islam, on which the 
sources of the sixteenth century are particularly 
revealing. 


E MANZANO-MORENO 


SORAYA ALTORKI and CAMILLA FAWZI 
EL-SOLH (ed.): Arab women in the 
field: studying your own society. 
(Modern Arab Studies.) xii, 184 pp. 
Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse Univer- 
Sity Press. 1988. $27.95 (paper 
$14.95). 


When the anthropologist writes. academic 
papers for an audience of colleagues about his 
or her research surprisingly little 1s said about 
the personal and emotional side of field-work. 
Many anthropologists have strupgled to be 
* scientists" producing objective and reproduc- 
ible results; any confession of the problems of 
field-work might call into question the scientific 
nature of the anthropological enterprise. And, 
as if ıt were narcissism, many others have 
believed it distasteful to talk about the * self ` in 
research 

In the last decade or so, anthropologists have 
begun to talk and write about the personal 
aspects of their field-work, not as a postscript to 
their work but as an integral part of their 
academic product. This stems m part from a 
rejection of the positivist scientific paradigm as 
an appropriate model for anthropology. One of 
the most important canons of positivism is the 
objective separation between the researcher and 
the researched, a separation to ensure the deper- 
sonalized repeatability of the research. Anthro- 
pologists now admit that anthropology 15 by 
definition inter-acttonal, that findings are 
necessarily a product of the relationship between 
the anthropologist and the community studied 
Furthermore, as knowledge 1s socially construc- 
ted, knowledge produced during field-work is 
significantly affected by the age, gender, per- 
sonality, class, ethnicity, and Ше experience of 
the anthropologist. 

The 1989 the Association of Social Anthro- 
pologist organized a conference on ‘ Auto- 
biography and Anthropology’. Many of the 
conference papers concerned themselves with 
the ‘self’ in anthropology. The volume edited 
by Soraya alTorki and Camillia Fawzi el-Solh 
makes an important contribution to this grow- 
ing literature, The authors, six women who were 
born 1n the Arab world or of Arab parents, 
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examine the implications of their backgrounds 
for their choice of research problem, their access 
to the study community and their interpretation 
of the data. 

Their research. confronts one of the long- 
taught principles of anthropology, that one 
conducts field-work in a society other than one's 
own so as to ‘see’ things not perceived by 
members of that society Broadly speaking, all 
six anthropologists were members of the 
societies they studied alTorki and Shami were, 
as alTorki puts it, literally at home in the field 
AlTork: conducted her research among rela- 
tives and friends in Jiddah, while Shami, whose 
family are Circassians, did her field-work 
among the Circassian population of Jordan. 
Yet, even though the six were ‘at home’ in a 
general sense, each had some distance with her 
study subjects, stemming from residence 
abroad, postgraduate training, or even class, 
urban residence and mixed parentage These 
differences gave each one the capacity to be 
analytical about her own society 

That the six were females affected their 
choice of research topic. Joseph calls it an 
‘engendered’ perspective. Four of the six 
explicitly conducted their research on women’s 
issues. All six found important informants їп 
women. As Abu Lughod explains (p 151-2): as 
women constitute half the population, a study 
which treats women as actors, subjects rather 
than objects in social life, presents no less 
partial a picture of society than one which 
focuses on men, in a sexually dichotomous 
Society women's interests may not coincide with 
those of men; the human rewards of close 
personal relations with women should not be 
Ignored. 

Their identities as Arab women facilitated 
access to the study communities. Only el-Solh, 
an Egyptian-Lebanese who chose to study the 
Egyptian migrant community in Iraq, had diffi- 
culties gaining permission from the authorities. 
In fact, in a candid comment, Shami admits that 
She had access to the Circassian community 
before she had formulated her research ques- 
tions! Moreover, Morsy cautions that a local 
identity and easy access are no substitutes for 
perseverange and methodological rigour in the 

eld. 

Joseph (p.43) makes an intriguing point 
about the interpretation of her data on women 
1n Bourj Hammoud, Beirut: her socialization as 
an Arab female allowed her to ‘ merge’ with the 
subiects of her study, to ‘figuratively “ get 
inside ” people in а way anthropologists not so 
socialized might not have’ This merging 
allowed her to know herself better and as a 
result, provided depth in interpreting what she 
observed. 

The contributions to the volume vary in 
quality The best are those by Shami and Abu 
Lughod for their chronological detailing of 
fieldwork and their revealing candour The 
important points raised by the book are It 1s 
possible and desirable to study one’s own 
society. Arab anthropologists should challenge 
the ‘hegemony’ of European and American 
researchers in the Arab world. Their insider/ 
outsider status conferred on them a special set 
of benefits and habilities in field-work. Finally, 
as Arab women conducting research about, and 
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with the help of, other Arab women they had 
the responsibility to counter many of the inac- 
curacies perpetrated about Arab women. 


CYNTHIA MYNTTI 


J. М. ROGERS and В. M. Warp: 
Süleyman the Magnificent. xvi, 
225 pp. London: British Museum 
Publications, 1988. Price £12.95. 


The renowned Ottoman Sultan Süleymàn, 
justly called ‘ The Magnificent ’, comes from an 
age which was unique in both Turkish and 
world history. This catalogue illustrates 
treasures from the British Museum and the 
Turkish national collections. The reviewer’s 
first reaction to this work was: with such 
splendid objects at hand, and when almost every 
precious item speaks for itself, how can anyone 
fail to produce an exceptional catalogue And 
indeed, the authors have presented a work 
which 1s both useful and informative. 

A long introduction (43 pages) starts with the 
birth of Suleyman the Magnificent on 6 Safar 
900/6 November 1494 at Trebizond. It traces 
the political climate of the period, and the 
campaigns of Süleyman's reign, and is an inter- 
esting account of this great ruler. ‘ The Magnifi- 
cent’ is an attribute given to him by for- 
eigners—i magnifico. In the East Süleymàn is 
better known as al-Qànüni ‘ the Lawgiver '. He 
was not only a great stateman but equally, an 
outstanding collector. 

The discussion on Hürrem Sultan, Süley- 
man’s wife, is interesting, and reveals the 
authors' fascination with the life of the Harem, 
and with how a slave concubine could rise to 
become the Sultan's wife (p. 16). In the section 
on Süleymàn the Builder, Mi‘mar Sinan, the 
planner, a most famous figure among Ottoman 
architects, receives well-deserved attention. 

The catalogue opens with a discussion of 
some of the surviving portraits of Stileyman 
(p. 46). Particularly impressive is the portrait 
painted from life by the captain Haydar Reis 
(Nigari) The other portraits are engravings and 
woodcuts which show mostly Western assump- 
tions of how Süleymàn must have looked. 

The examples of Calligraphy and Illumi- 
nation in this exhibition are outstanding: for 
example, the Divan-i Muhibbi. Muhibbi was a 
pen-name used by Süleyman in his role as a 
poet, translated as ‘the affectionate one’. In 
this respect, one aspect of the study of Islamic 
calligraphy is often neglected: in addition to 
good penmanship, there were other equally 
important reasons and intentions behind learn- 
ing the art of calligraphy. The student—in this 
case the would-be Sultan—would acquire from 
the master-calligrapher not merely a formal 
hand, but other essential qualities to make him 
both a calligrapher and іпѕдп-і kamil ‘a com- 
plete man °. He would learn discipline, patience, 
concentration, control of both mind and body, 
and a good deal of humility. We also know that 
Süleymán was deeply influenced and inspired by 
the great Persian poets, for example, Nizami 
and Sa'di. But the real problem in this section 
on * Süleymàn the Poet’ is not only the transla- 
tion of his poetry but also its assessment. * The 
sentiments’, the authors write, ‘are conven- 
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tional, and most of Süleymàn's verses cannot 
have been intended to be serious’ (p. 85). Why 
such a broad assumption? The reason for this 
probably hes in the difficulty presented by 
Islamic divine love poetry in general. It 1s very 
misleading to call the sentiments expressed by 
Süleymàn's gazel poetry ‘conventional’. 
*Muhibbi', better translated as ‘the Adept 
Lover’, is in fact a Sift attribute, inspired by a 
dedicated student of Nizami and Sa'di. 
Translating Süleyman's gazels ıs indeed diffi- 
cult, and of course'there has not been a critical 
study of Suleyman's odes, but to say that they 
give an impression of ‘stale Omar Khayyam’ 
(p. 85) is rather too presumptuous. 

One of the most famous and frequently 
quoted versus from Siileyman’s odes reveals an 
accurate impression of the Sultan’s humility, 
sincerity, and his well-deserved attribute: 


Halk içinde muteber bir nesne yok devlet gibi 
Olmaya devlet cihanda bir nefes sihhat gibi. 
Saltanat dedikleri ancak cihan kavgasidir; 
Olmaya baht-ü saadet, dünyada vahdet gibi 


‘ The people think of wealth and power аз the 
greatest fate, 

But in this world a spell of good health 1s the 
best state. 

What men call sovereignty is worldy strife 
and constant war, 

Worship of God is the highest throne, the 
happiest estate.’ . 


(Е. АШ, The age of Siiltan Stileyman the 
Magnificient, Washington D.C., 1987, 67.) 


The section on the palace craftsmen (p. 120) is 
very useful, and it adds an interesting dimension 
to the catalogue It gives an insight to the almost 
forgotten world of the craftsman’s shop, 
generally known as the nakkaghane * it was not 
merely the main centre of book production but 
the nerve centre of the whole system of palace 
workshops, drawing out patterns for all sorts of 
different media and imposing an extraordinary 
unity on the court arts of Siileyman’s reign’ 
(p. 123). Obviously, from respect for the laws of 
Islam, the Ottoman sultans were restrained 1n 
their use of jewellery. The portions concerned 
with woodwork, textiles and pottery are ele- 
gantly illustrated, and very informative. This 
beautifully printed and produced catalogue will 
be of much interest to students of Islamic art, 
and these splendid Turkish national objects 
have a special place in the world history of art. 


NABIL Е. SAFWAT 


НАМ GERBER: Economy and society т 
an Ottoman city: Bursa, 1600-1700. 
(The Max Schloessinger Memorial 
Series, monograph ш.) vi, 227 pp. 
Jerusalem: The Hebrew University, 
1988. 

This monograph is the revised version of a 
Jerusalem Ph.D. dissertation presented in 1977, 
two sections of which have already been 
published, its ch. iii, on the guilds, in Asian and 
African Studies, 11, 1976, 59-86, and its ch. ix, 
on the law, in International Journal of Turkish 
Studies, 2, 1981, 131-47. The author’s object 
was to examine whether the study of Bursa’s 
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economic and social life would support the 
doctrine that in the seventeenth century the 
Ottoman Empire was ın a state of decline He 
concludes that by and large, in spite of an 
apparent fall ın the population towards the end 
of the century together with a decrease in 
economic activity and in the revenues of the 
great wagfs, 1t does not. His principal archival 
sources were no fewer than 87 registers of the 
кафу of Bursa and 56 Malye registers in 
Istanbul From their data, adjusting money 
values on the basis of a wheat price index to 
offset the effects of inflation, he has drawn up 
tables relating particularly to (ch. 1) population 
changes, (ch п) the values of the estates of 
deceased members of different classes of society, 
(ch. уп) credit relations and (ch. viii) waqfs. 

There 1s no question that several interesting 
and indisputable conclusions emerge, such as 
that the number of slaves was relatively few, and 
declining during the century, their places tend- 
ing to be taken by hired workers (p 67); that the 
peasantry were not becoming increasingly 
indebted to money-lenders (p. 139); that there 
are no references to the presence of European 
traders in Bursa and not very many to Persians 
(pp. 115-16). Most valuable perhaps is his dis- 
cussion of the ‘ price revolution’. Whereas the 
financial crisis of the late sixteenth century is 
usually explained as due to the influx of Ameri- 
can silver into Western Europe and thence into 
the Ottoman Empire—but why then was the 
currency so frequently debased?—Dr Gerber 
suggests that since imported Persian silk was 
paid for not by the export of goods but, as he 
shows, 1n huge sums of silver coin, the flow of 
silver further east may well have exceeded the 
influx from Europe, so that (p.112) it was 
shortage, not excess, of silver that dislocated the 
Ottoman economy. 

It 1s interesting too that although no fewer 
than 24% of Bursa’s 5331 houses in 1696 were 
wagf (р 150) the records show very few 
‘family’ маду (p. 157). However, the fact that 
so many wagf houses were held by mosque 
officers may not necessarily mean that the wagfs 
had been in origin exclusively ‘charitable’: а 
family wagf 1s legal only if 1t has ultimately a 
charitable purpose; and in the Istanbul register 
of 1546 published by Barkan and Ayverdi we 
find not a few cases where the benefiting family 
has died out and the property has passed to the 
ultimate beneficiary—the local muezzin (nos 4, 
102) or imam (nos. 28, 78, 86, etc.). Such cases 
must have been more common ın Bursa with its 
longer history of Muslim occupation 

Since I am no statistician perhaps I should 
not be reviewing a work which, with its forty- 
odd tables and attendant calculations, 
represents what Ог Heywood had felicitously 
termed ‘ Ottoman history carried to two places 
of decimals’, but I will presume to express a 
little scepticism. 

Gerber gives five estimates for Bursa’s 
population in various years of the century 
(p. 12), varying from 19,714 (1631) to 39,225 
(1670), so that only this last exceeds the half of 
Barkan’s various totals for the later sixteenth 
century. These, it 1s true, have recently incurred 
devastating criticism (from Lowry and Káldy- 
Nagy); yet one wonders how much better Ger- 
ber’s are The most persuasive of them 1s 27,241 
for 1696, based as 11 is on a full list of all heads 
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of households (the figure 5,441 for the number 
of families 1s an error: the calculation is correct 
only if it starts from 5,331 ‘ог so’ as at р. 150) 
But to extrapolate from data for only four 
(unidentified) mahalles a total for the whole city 
1s rash, and the resulting figure of 19,714 for 
1631 1s indeed (p. 13) ‘ hypothetical". The others 
do not seem firm enough to justify speaking of 
a 'demographic boom' (p 32 P 85) ın the 
middle of the century At different points 
in the book the population is ‘some 20,000’ 
(р. 15), ‘some 25,000’ (p.73) and ‘ approxi- 
mately 30,000’ (p 63). 

The 1696 list, Kepeci 2,776, 1s frequently 
cited, and a consolidated summary of its data 
would have been welcome. As 1t 1s, 1ts informa- 
tion trickles out, so that we learn, as 1t were 
incidentally, that the kaz@ then had 62 villages 
(p. 15), most of them wagf (p. 180), and (by 
making our own calculation at p 13) that the 
city had 170 mahalles Other basic information 
1s denied us. We are not told the boundaries of 
the Кага, or whether the populace was segre- 
gated by religion, and if so how many mahalles 
were Christian or Jewish. We deduce for our- 
selves from the table at p 160 that there was a 
great variation in the number of houses per 
quarter—from 21 for Нас: Iskender to 109 for 
Hamza Beg (something seems wrong with the 
Kayabaşı figures, and the value 313,000 m 
column (d) ıs a misprint for 13,000) 

More serious criticisms may be made. Before 
reaching for his pocket calculator, the 
researcher needs a thorough acquaintance with 
all aspects of the civilization of Islam, starting 
from the relevant language(s) It 1s disconcert- 
ing, therefore, on the few occasions when we are 
able to judge, to find that havasina tabr‘ (‘ car- 
ried away by his own ideas ’) is rendered (р. 179) 
“belonging to his circle’, and mezkire (^ men- 
tioned above’) appears (p 175) as ‘ which will 
be recorded ’. Proper names, well-known still in 
Bursa, are sometimes carelessly transcribed. 
Thus for ‘(Нас) Sunduk’ (p 14) read 
* Sevindik ’, for ‘ Tasfun’ (p. 160) * Taskun °, for 
‘Bazar Eseb' (p.160) ‘ Bazar Esb’, i.e. At- 
pazan. 'Hazret Emir’ and ‘Mehmed el- 
Buharı’ are the same man, Bursa's patron saint 
Emir Sultan, so these are not distinct quarters 
and wagfs (pp 25, 153, 161)—and this slightly 
upsets the calculations at p 25; thus wagf, 
incidentally, apart from its wealth (р. 183 n), 
could by its origin count as a ' Sultanic' wagf, 
Emir Sultan having been the son-in-law of 
Bayezid 1. (The calculations concerned, show- 
ing that the large wagfs were staffed by several 
hundred people, do not mean that ‘at least one 
fifth ' of Bursa's labour force were employed in 
‘unproductive’ jobs (p 25). an imam or a 
muezzin on one аксе or two a day supported 
himself by secular employment or by a second 
wagf appointment ) 

The reader is occasionally balked by impre- 
cision of language. The tereke registers, cor- 
rectly described elsewhere, are once (p. 104) 
called ‘wills drawn by the kadı’. To call the 
‘manager’ of a wagf 'mutevelh or nazir’ 
(p. 163) implies that these are alternative terms, 
whereas only the first ıs the ‘manager’ Con- 
versely, it is not surprising that the тайт seems 
to have similar functions to the su-başı (p. 204), 
for the terms are synonymous. 

It ıs unnecessarily hesitant to say (p.98 n.) 
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that çift was ‘ probably’ not a determined unit 
of area: the kanünnames regularly define ıt as 
varying from 60 to 150 dónims according to 
fertility. Granted that Cook found, for Hamid, 
that the çift was usually 80-84 dónüms, this 
hardly justifies taking 82 as the regular 
equivalent in (more fertile?) Bursa. By the same 
token, I see no need to wonder (p 155) whether 
а temlik award conveyed only the taxes of the 
village or ownership of the land as well It was 
clearly both: the wording ‘ this village with all 
its tithes etc.’ might be ambiguous; but where no 
habitations were concerned we find ‘this land 
(arázi), with etc.’, which is unequivocal. 

The discussion of ¢ifthks (pp 94ff.), m the 
sense of large country estates, though valuable, 
is unnecessarily complicated (Barkan’s /4 
article 1s cited, but not the full and lucid study in 
his book (Belgeler, ш, 5—6) on the Edirne tereke- 
registers). The sale contracts concerned (one ts 
translated at p. 95) do not reflect ‘an important 
change in the customary land law’ (p. 101). 
They distinguish the farmstead and its gear, 
which are mulk, private property, and hence 
may be sold, and the agricultural land, which 1s 
miri, and therefore—in theory—may not. The 
legal саѕшѕігу by which the holder of the land 
does not ‘sell’ it but transfers (fefviz) his * nght 
of tenure (fasarruf)’ п exchange for a payment 
18 set ош (and was perhaps devised) by Abu °l- 
Su'üd (see, for example, fatwa no. 827 in 
Düzdag's collection), who says explicitly that 
hitherto peasants had purported to buy and sell 
such land and that judges had ratified the trans- 
actions as being indeed ‘sales’. the ‘sale’ of 
miri land was therefore an old practice. It is Abu 
‘1-Su‘iid’s formula that dictates the wording of 
the Bursa (and Edirne) contracts, given the 
premises, the wording 1s straightforward—but 
the argument 1s clouded when the key-words 
tefviz and tagarruf are rendered ‘sold’ (p.95) 
and ‘ownership’ (p.96). These transactions 
were evidently becoming more common as 
influential city-dwellers sought to lay hands on 
peasant land, but there 1s no need to postulate 
(р. 106) * pressure. . to make the sale of arable 
lands possible’ or to say (p. 101) that these 
transactions—sales in all but name—‘ were con- 
sidered legal’: they were legal. 

Gerber wisely makes only a few passing com- 
parisons with Barkan’s Edirne, Jennings's 
Kayseri and Inalctk’s fifteenth-century Bursa, 
stressing that many more such studies are 
needed before any general picture for the seven- 
teenth century can be drawn. Time will tell 
whether he himself may be too optimistic in 
implying (p.4) that developments in Bursa 
might prove to be typical: with its expanding 
silk industry, 115 situation on a тап trade route, 
the rich wags of five sultans and the prestige of 
being the first Ottoman capital, Bursa started 
with great advantages over other cities of 
Anatolia. Meanwhile, the data assembled here, 


used with care, offer a useful contribution to 


that final synthesis. 
У. L. MÉNAGE 


Huri 1IsLAMOGLU-INAN (ed.) The 
Ottoman empire and the world 
economy. (Studies in Modern 
Capitalism.) xi, 481 pp., 5 maps. 
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Cambridge etc.: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press; Paris: Editions de la 
Maison des Sciences de l'Homme, 
[1988]. £40, $69.50. 


The long-awaited publication of this collected 
volume gives clear indication of the inability of 
world-systems theory as presently framed to 
encompass the empirical findings of its would- 
be adherents À good half of the papers have 
already appeared elsewhere and it seems otiose 
to review those which have been long in the 
public domain—Islamoglu апа Кеуйег”ѕ 
“Agenda for Ottoman history’, for instance, 
has been very frequently cited and commented 
upon in the more than ten years since it first 
appeared. А short review, in any case, cannot 
do justice to the scope and significance of the 
research published here 

The general scheme of world-systems theory 
needs no recapitulation; for a statement of the 
problematic as applied to the Ottoman Empire, 
it is to the contribution of 1ts foremost theor- 
etician, Wallerstem (here, et al ), that we might 
look (Turkish readers should note that this 
paper appeared m the journal Toplum ve Bilim 
in Autumn 1983, where the present volume was 
first announced). 

In Wallerstein's model, contact with the 
‘European world-economy’ transformed the 
traditional Ottoman activities of agriculture 
and urban crafts. Small peasant producers were 
changed by the capitalistic imperatives of the 
tax-farming classes into coerced labour under- 
taking commercial production—especially of 
the ‘new crops’ of cotton and maize—for the 
European market on large estates (çiftlik). 
Forceful appropriation and usury held this 
labour force 1n thrall. The crafts 1ndustry, on 
the other hand, was undermined by the avail- 
ability of the cheap products of an innovative 
and dynamic Europe; by the mid ejghteenth 
century, imports exceeded exports with adverse 
effects for the Ottoman balance of payments 
The state increasingly lost its former control 
over the economic surplus as new groups arose 
to challenge its authority. By contrast with these 
certainties, an aspect of the question which 
continues to elude and concern Wallerstein 1s 
the date at which the qualitative transformation 
in the Ottoman polity that is termed 
‘ peripheralization’ took place. Although pay- 
ing lip service to the need for refinement of the 
theory to take account of the possibility that 
different regions and different sectors may have 
been incorporated at different times, he and his 
collaborators do not accept the challenge. 

Proceeding from this conceptualization, 
many of the papers in the volume exhibit a 
fundamental disharmony with the model. Of 
this the editor 1s well aware: in her introduction 
she contends that the ‘world-systems’ 
approach to an understanding of Ottoman 
history provides an alternative to the ideologi- 
cal and ahistorical assumptions of the ‘ Onental 
despotism’ approach and its later guise as 
‘modernization theory’. Further, she notes, 
these approaches, and that of the Asiatic mode 
of production, explain the history of the Otto- 
man Empire in terms of unchanging properties, 
so that ‘historical development . becomes a 
function of Western penetration’ (p 7); despite 
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this effort at salvage, it is hard for the reader to 
see world-systems theory as much of an 
improvement, for the model 15 by definition 
externalist—Wallerstein et al. maintain, ‘the 
world-economy...reshaped ..its [the Otto- 
man Empire's| productive systems and state 
structure’ (p. 96) 

Turning to the substance of the papers col- 
lected here, 1t is those which discuss agriculture 
that most profoundly modify the theory 
(Islamoglu-Inan, Kurmuş, Pamuk, McGowan). 
А motif common to all of these 15 that the state 
was intent on protecting its tax base of peasant 
households, and at the same time sought to curb 
the potential power of the provincial notables 
(ayan). The reluctance of the general theory to 
take account hitherto of such recent findings 1s 
most apparent here its preoccupation with the 
move toward с/к agriculture arises from its 
dependence when first formulated оп 
Stoianovitch's studies of agrarian relations 1n 
the Balkans, elsewhere in the Empire, we can 
now see, there was no causal relationship 
between commercialization of agriculture and 
the rise of large estates worked by coerced 
labour. A forthcoming volume on ¢iftlik will no 
doubt clarify the issue further 

In particular, Pamuk draws attention to two 
factors which demonstrate that the supposed 
consolidation of the grip of the ayan over land 
and labour ıs a myth, at least ın nineteenth- 
century Anatolia, Thrace and northern Greece. 
The centralizing reforms which began early in 
that century arrested a possible trend toward 
land aggrandisement on the part of the ayan by 
reclaiming miri land for the state. Secondly, the 
relative scarcity of labour and relative 
abundance of land was not an environment in 
which enserfment of the peasantry could take 
place; rather, the small peasants had a consider- 
able degree of bargaining power in these 
circumstances Sunar argues similarly, suggest- 
ing that bureaucracy and merchants were allied 
against the ayan, thus enabling the preservation 
of a freeholding peasantry. 

In the mdustnal sphere, Geng’s analysis 
shows that Ottoman foreign trade and domestic 
1ndustry both expanded until the late eighteenth 
century, but they then moved ın opposite direc- 
tions; significantly, the decline in Ottoman 
industry coincided with the beginnings of the 
Industrial Revolution While several papers 
deal with production, data on domestic con- 
sumption patterns 1s harder to come by. The 
question of internal demand for the manufac- 
tured goods of Europe which is supposed to 
have undermined local production 1s addressed 
by Inalcik He looks at the import of British 
cotton goods and finds that 1t was not until the 
mid nineteenth century that these appeared on 
the Ottoman mass market. This assertion 
prompts the reader to ask just how great was the 
elasticity of demand for factory goods 1n the 
Ottoman domestic market. 

The papers in this book emphasize the great 
economic and social diversity of the political 
entity known as the Ottoman Empire and the 
consequent impossibility of talking about its 
incorporation into the world economy, т toto, 
at any precise date. Some papers explicitly and 
others implicitly take issue with the general 
theory to the extent that 1t all but ceases to be 
relevant except as a stimulus to the empirical 
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research 1п this volume. This has so far preven- 
ted its demise. The editor puts the problem 
succinctly in her introductory essay, noting that 
the specific patterns of transformation at dif- 
ferent times and in different regions of the 
Ottoman Empire do not always conform to 
those predicted in the general formulations of 
the world-systems perspective. Indeed, she 
repeats that pempheralization was not a 
unilinear process with ' necessarily predictable 
outcomes’ (p. 23). All authors insist, appropri- 
ately, on fuller consideration of the historical 
specificity of the Ottoman case, the need for an 
understanding of internal and non-economic 
processes—however they interpret these—to the 
detriment of the external and narrowly 
economic. Thus guided, the editor reaffirms the 
role of the state, ‘since 1t 1s the dominant 
structure which served to integrate the society 
and the economy' (p 19). She lays especial 
stress on the need for fuller appreciation of the 
mechanisms of legitimation of the state in future 
research ‘ peripheralization signalled the under- 
mining of the [classical] scheme of legitimation 
of state power’ (p 21). On the evidence of the 
often highly illumimating research ın this 
volume, it is now time to proceed to a radical 
reformulation of world-systems theory as appli- 
cable to Ottoman history; in the process, how- 
ever, 1t may well be found to be so dras- 
tically altered as to be transformed beyond 
recognition. 


CAROLINE FINKEL 


RESAT КАЅАВА: The Ottoman empire 
and the world economy: the 
nineteenth century. (SUNY Series 
in Middle Eastern Studies.) xxi, 
191 pp. Albany: State University 
of New York, 1988. 


This short book 1s a further attempt to apply 
Immanuel Wallerstem's theory of the capitalist 
world economy with its attendant concepts of 
mcorporation and peripheralzation to the 
nineteenth-century Ottoman empire. The larger 
part of the book consists of a general outline of 
the theory and an account of Ottoman develop- 
ment down to the nineteenth century but an 
important part of the argument 15 contamed in 
ch. 1v which deals with western Anatolia 1n the 
mid-nineteenth century, a key area in a key 
period, so the author contends. 

This 1s not the place to discuss whether the 
theory of the capitalist world economy has any 
validity or utility although it is fair to say that 
my approach to this book is influenced by grave 
doubts on this score. But the book appears to 
fail on other grounds: namely, that the evidence 
does not seem sufficient to support the argu- 
ments. This proposition may be illustrated by а 
few examples 

Kasaba argues that contraband exports led ın 
the eighteenth century to an increase in the price 
of foodstuffs in Istanbul. As we do not know the 
size of the trade or the size of production or the 
patterns of distribution it is difficult to under- 
stand the justification for this contention. And 
how should one explain other fluctuations in the 
prices of foodstuffs in Istanbul? On the question 
of the ciftlik, Kasaba appears to contradict 
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himself: first he concedes that the evidence 
indicates that the ciftlik was not a large com- 
mercial operation, then proceeds to argue as if it 
was, and concludes that after all small peasant 
production became the norm. His statement 
(р. 24) that ш Anatolia the average size of the 
ciftlik could be as small as 90 hectares and as 
large as 734 hectares 1s meaningless. 

On the effects of population changes, Kasaba 
is confusing. After offering an odd miscellany of 
information about population movements in 
the Balkans, he concludes without any obvious 
warranty that these movements created a sub- 
stantive (sic) basis for the expansion of trade 
across the western boundaries of the Ottoman 
empire (р. 21). And on pp. 68-9 he gives the 
impression that he thinks that immigrants into 
western Anatolia from the Balkans were all 
Christians. 

The statistical information on agricultural 
production and exports from western Anatolia 
1s mysterious and the evidence adduced does not 
give enough support to Kasaba’s contention 
that the benefits of economic development in 
western Anatolia went to non-Muslim mer- 
chants and urban workers and not to peasants 
or to the old Muslim élite, although the conclu- 
sion is not inherently improbable. His general 
argument that moneylenders came to dominate 
the economic activity of Anatolia seems over- 
stated. To finance something does not mean 
that you control 11 and a high rate of interest 
simply indicates a high risk, not a vast profit. 
It 1s difficult to accept Kasaba’s proposition 
that the power of non-Muslim moneylenders 
outstripped that of Ottoman bureaucrats 

A problem with this book is the source of 
most of the evidence. Kasaba has employed the 
writings of European travellers, residents, etc. 
The information these sources yield is interest- 
ing, but it is too scratchy, partial and 
1nadequate to support the weight of generaliza- 
tion which Kasaba wants to build on it. A most 
dangerous pitfall for the historian is the view 
that in the absence of good evidence bad 
evidence will do. 


M. E. YAPP 


FRIDRIK THORDARSON (ed.): Proceed- 
ings of the third Caucasian Col- 
loquium, Oslo, July 1986. (Studia 
Caucasologica I. Instituttet for 
Sammenlignende Kulturforskning. 
Serie B. Skrifter Lxxv.) 321 pp. 
Oslo: Norwegian University Press, 
1986. 


EvEN HOVDHAUGEN and FRIDRIK 
THORDARSEN (ed.): Hans 
Vogt: Linguistique caucasienne et 
arménienne. (Studia Caucasologica 
П. Instituttet for Sammenlignende 
Kulturforskning. Serie B. Skrifter, 
LXXVI.) 535 pp. Oslo: Norwegian 
University Press, 1988. 

In 1983 a small group of European and 


American linguists interested in Caucasian 
languages met 1n Hull to form an informal 
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association called the Circle of Caucasian 
Linguists. At their third meeting m Oslo ш 
1986, the papers collected here as vol. 1 were 
presented, and the Circle was renamed Societas 
Caucasologica Europaea, whose fifth col- 
loqurum is scheduled to be held in 1990 at 
SOAS. Contributions reflect the interest of each 
participant within the compass of the indi- 
genous languages of the Caucasus (plus 
Armenian and, though not here, Ossetic) rather 
than relate to some general theme, and the 
spread of interests is wide, as is the range of 
quality of the papers. 

North-West Caucasian is represented by R. 
Smeets’s paper (рр. 275-97), which examines in 
detail the form of Circassian spoken by the 
Ubykh exiles in Turkey and proposes that the 
dialect in question is a quite distinct variety of 
West Circassian (Adyghe). 

The sole contribution on North-Central 
Caucasian is W. Beerle’s classification (pp 9- 
37) of Chechen’s 379 simple verbs ın terms of 
the vowel-gradations undergone by the verbal 
root across its principal parts—a very welcome 
addition to the description of this Janguage's 
morphology. 

W  Schulze's difficult paper (рр. 251-74) 
alone investigates North-East Caucasian in con- 
nexion with the relationship between noun- 
classification and ergativity. Readers may be 
surprised by the proposal (p. 266) that the Erga- 
tive and Instrumental cases were formally dis- 
tinct in the proto-language. 

Not surprisingly, South Caucasian 15 
represented by the majority of papers. J. Gip- 
pert’s exhaustive investigation into the Old 
Georgian month-names reveals links with the 
Old Armenian  calender and  refutes 
Ingoroq'va's Georgiocentric approach W. 
Feuerstein in his first paper on Laz toponymy 
(рр. 51-68) suggests (mter aha) that the Laz 
must have lived closely with Greek speakers 
after settling Lazistan in historical times (p 65) 
and also that he can find no evidence from 
Gurian and Acharian toponymy to support ' die 
frühere Anwesenheit einer mungrelisch-laz- 
ischen Bevólkerung ' (р. 52), a statement which 
wil perhaps be unwelcome in Georgia! His 
second piece (pp. 69-86) details the nature of 
the mythical Laz ‘ Forest-man’—one should 
note that é’mk’ebi ‘elves’ are common їп 
Georgian (as well as Mingrelian) folklore 
(р. 80). М. van Esbroeck argues (pp. 42—50) that 
the Georgian term bzoba ‘ Palm Sunday’ does 
not derive from bza ‘ box-tree’ but from Arabic 
sabasib ‘undulation’. It does not, however, 
follow from Laz cimécir and Acharian mimsiri 
‘ box-tree' that bza cannot go back to proto- 
Kartvelian, since the first two words are clearly 
Turkish loans: М.В the quote on p. 42, 1. 15 1$ 
the dictionary-definition of bzoba, whereas the 
stated second illustration 1s actually the only 
one given, starting with what is here presented 
separately as the third meaning of the word, 
namely, vine k'acia da buzs agiprens ‘who is a 
man and will set your fly to flight’ [sic]—so the 
second paragraph of p.43 should be erased; 
Steinschneider is Bleichsteiner throughout; 
p.49, 1.2: Imeretian (not Mungrelian); 1.5: 
language (not dialect), p 49, 1. 14: personally I 
find Byazba’s NWC etymology for the river 
Bzap more convincing than attempts to link the 
word to Georgian bzebi(s) ‘(of) box-trees"! K 
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Vamling tentantively proposes a feature-based 
analysis for Georgian  object-agreement 
(pp. 309-19), which might ultimately help in the 
understanding of certain fluctuations with some 
verbs. D. A. Holisky and N. Kaxadze 
(рр. 184-207) vahantly try to impose some 
order on the bewildering array of sound- 
symbolic manner-of-speaking verbs in 
Georgian, e.g. (for noisy, upset, complaining in 
high voices) 

Cuc'q'unebs—low pitch, soft 

Cic q'inebs—higher pitch, louder 

&'aé'q'anebs—loudest 

One wonders why vrens ‘ growls’ and kšens 
‘pants’ are absent from рр.201 and 204 
respectively. Also on p.204 хупей [sic] and 
oxravs are given different senses (‘ pant heavily’ 
vs. *sigh"), though the Academy Dictionary 
notes that they may also be used as synonyms in 
the sense of ‘ sigh’. I am also unclear why da-s- 
t'iris [sic] 1s included on p. 202. since the sound 
described is identical with riris ‘cries’ but the 
meaning is * X cries after/for Y' A C. Harris 
argues (pp. 154-83) on the basis of Svan and 
Georgian that ın proto-Kartvelian a suffix -en 
was widespread as an intransitive marker but 
that its range was subsequently restricted. The 
contents of the paragraph spanning pp 161-2 
and her analysis of inversion I have criticized 
elsewhere (see my review article on А C. Harris, 
Diachronic syntax: the Kartvelian case, Syntax 
and Semantics, 18, їп Revue des Etudes 
Georgiennes et Caucasiennes, 3, 1989, 173-213) 
I have also proposed quite a different view on 
the presence of -n- in the Perfect of Class 3 
(Medial) verbs (Georgica, 10, 1987, 13, 17), in 
Revue des Etudes Géorgiennes et Caucasiennes, 
3, 1989, 173-213) But what 1s most alarming 
here 1s the evidence of the author's inability to 
recognize bi-valent intransitives in the Perfect— 
Svan m-a-k'wei-en-a is translated ‘I have 
broken it’ (p. 174), though it actually means ‘ X 
of mine has been broken’; on the same page at- 
xat'w-en-a 1s translated as ‘he has painted it’, 
though it really means ' something of X's has 
been painted’. These errors cannot be excused 
by lack of familiarity with Svan, since the forms 
in question are quoted from  Topuria's 
Georgian monograph on the Svan verb and the 
two forms are glossed as mexia and daxat’ via, 
whereas the active equivalents would have been 
(ga)mit’exia (Svan ámk'wisa from У. Topuna, 
Svanur: ena Г Zmna, Tbilisi, 1967, 169) and 
dauxat’ avs (Svan xoxt'awa)). This fact makes а 
nonsense of the final paragraph on p. 174. And 
what can one say about footnote 24 * Topuria 
1967 ıs unclear about Series III forms cor- 
responding to intransitives ’ when the very verbs 
quoted above are placed by Topuria in his 
section on the passive (vnebiti), i.e. intransitive 
(Topuria, 179-207)? Harris goes on to say she 
has a relative intransitive form xw-d-p’z-en-a, 
which she proceeds to translate as the MONO- 
valent ‘I have been hidden "! 

The remaining papers are : J. Braun's ques- 
tionable attempt to link the article in Basque 
and Kartvelian (pp. 38-41); M. Job's survey of 
the development of performatives (pp. 208-24); 
E. Ravnæs on a problem of historical Armenian 
phonology (pp. 225-38); D. Rayfield on sheep- 
keeping terminology (pp. 239—250); E. Szyman- 
ski (pp 298-308) reminds us of the presence 
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of sources for Caucasian history in Arabic 
writings 


I am sure none would contend the view that 
Hans Vogt was quite simply the greatest non- 
Georgian Kartvelologist of the twentieth cen- 
tury Such being the case, all interested parties 
owe a debt of gratitude to the Oslo Institute for 
making available in the substantial second 
volume all 27 of his papers on Caucasian ling- 
uistics (including Armenian and Ossetic), 
published originally between 1930 and 1975 
and, in a sense, any comment by me is super- 
fluous. 

No reviews are included, which may explain 
the absence of the short 'La structure des 
langues kartvéliennes’ (Вей Kartlisa, 1967, 
31-36), where some doubts are raised concern- 
ing aspects of the Indo-European-Kartvelian 
hypothesis proposed ın 1966 by Gamq’relidze 
and Maé’avariani Vogts reaction 1s perhaps 
all the more significant in view of the presence in 
a number of articles reproduced here of early 
pointers to certain of the arguments adduced in 
1966 in support of the theory, e.g possible 
presence of (а) long vowels in proto-Kartvelian 
(cf. pp 138, 149, 179, 261) and (b) a root + 
root-increment in verbs like dr(-)ek’- ‘bend’ 
(p. 242). This paper could easily have taken the 
place of ‘L'étude des systèmes des cas’ 
(pp. 306-16), which seems more general linguis- 
tic in content. Also there is little of linguistic 
interest in the English translation (from the 
Norwegian original) ‘In search of an unknown 
language’, which seems rather journalistic in 
tone. 

Though virtually all the remaining papers are 
gems in one way or another, at least three can be 
regarded as classics: (i) the poe of the 
comprehensive ‘Structure phonémique du 
géorgien” (pp. 344-429) can be gauged by the 
fact that 1t was translated into Georgian and 
published in 1961 in Tbilisi as a separate book— 
indeed, articles 9, 10 amd 13 have also appeared 
in Georgian translation, (п) ‘Les formes 
nominales du verbe arménien' (рр 50-115) 15 а 
penetrating study of one aspect of Classical 
Armenian syntax, though only a reader familar 
with the Armenian (and Greek) script(s) will be 
able to tackle 11; (iii) ‘Le système des cas en 
géorgien ancien’ (рр. 193-235) ıs a masterly 
demonstration of what can be achieved by a 
careful philological reading of ancient texts 

The influential ‘ Les occlustves de l'arménien ' 
(pp 430-48) may be compared with more recent 
work by F. Kortlandt (е р. his article in Studia 
Саисаяса, 4, 1978, 9-16, which includes 
evidence from a dialect unknown to Vogt). In 
“Ге basque et les langues caucasiques’ 
(pp. 317-43) there is a salutary piece of advice 
for all of those busily searching for Basque- 
Caucasian correspondences, viz (р. 341): 
* L'hypothése euskaro-caucasique reste une pos- 
sibilité, nous doutons qu'il soit possible de la 
prouver, et nous pensons que l'énergie dépensée 
dans cette recherche est hors de proportion avec 
les résultats qu'on peut espérer obtenir. The 
division into transitives vs intransitives vs 
neutrals proposed ın ‘ Le classement des formes 
verbales du géorgien’ (pp 486-94) is now usu- 
ally replaced by the four-way Class 1 (transitive) 
vs Class 2 (intransitive) vs Class 3 (Medial) vs 
Class 4 (Indirect/Inverted). Following the con- 
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vincing disproof by G. Deeters in 1955, few 
today would accept noun-classes as a one-time 
pan-Caucasian phenomenon, approved of by 
Vogt on p. 165. 

This book is a fine memorial to its late author 
and will be a source of much pleasure (to say 
nothing of knowledge) to all students of the 
relevant languages. However, it is a pity that the 
editors could not have appended a list of errata. 
М.В ın paper 1 the digraph cA (rather than the 
usual x) represents Armenian’s voiceless velar 
fricative. 


B. G. HEWITT 


Hasan JAVADI: Satire in Persian 
literature. 333 pp. Rutherford: Fair- 
leigh Dickinson University Press; 
London and Toronto: Associated 
University Press, 1988. £25. 


This first attempt at a comprehensive survey 
of Persian satire will interest not only special- 
ists, but generalists and comparativists as well. 
It makes accessible a wide range of materials, 
many hitherto unfamiliar, and draws interesting 
parallels with satirical works in other 
literatures; it also includes a wealth of political 
cartoons from the Constitutional period to the 
present. It is thus, despite its shortcomings, a 
welcome addition to the lamentably scarce 
literature on the subject. 

Javadi has modelled his study on Matthew 
Hodgart’s Satire (London, 1969); its organiza- 
tion follows Hodgart closely, and he 1s often 
paraphrased. Javadi deals in turn with the 
definition, forms and techniques of satire, satire 
and religion, classical socio-politcal satire, 
modern satirical newspapers, satire and women, 
and satire in modern fiction and drama, with a 
brief postscript on satirical writing since the 
Islamic Revolution. There is much of interest 
throughout, and much that is highly entertain- 
ing, particularly when Javadi is writing of the 
subject he knows best, post-Constitutional 
satire in the periodical press. But his reliance on 
Hodgart's model highlights the lack of an over- 
all informing concept of satire and a tendency to 
equate too closely the world the satirist depicts 
with the real world, leading to an emphasis on 
the content rather than on the literary aspects of 
satire. 

While satire is indeed a Protean, often an 
elusive, mode, within specific literary systems, 
certain genres, styles and forms tend to be 
preferred. It is the task of the critic to describe 
and analyse these in literary terms; but literary 
problems remain largely unexamined in this 
book. Treating лају ‘invective’ and kazi ‘ non- 
serious discourse ' as ' types of satire ' (neither is 
necessary satirical) obscures important distinc- 
tions between genre and mode. Listing the pros- 
odic forms 1n which satire has been written 
(qasida, діа, ghazal, masnavi, tasnif) should 
lead to an analysis, of how the conventions of 
each lend themselves to satire (for example, Pür- 
i Baha’s gasida on taxes inverts generic conven- 
tions: instead of spring bringing new life to the 
world, the gopcur brings desolation and des- 
pair); but this issue is ignored, as is that of the 
poet’s generic choice of the best form in which 
to make his point. It is not ‘because of its 
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somewhat incoherent nature’ (one of frequent 
instances of the echoing of received opinion) 
that a ghazal may include satirical verses 
* without making the whole poem satirical’, but 
because this idealizing genre presents an alter- 
native to what is criticized, nor is the use of 
masnavi for satire a result of the ‘tiresome’ 
effect of mono-rhyme in other forms, but rather 
the poet’s preference for a narrative rather than 
a lyric mode. 

Javadi is often limited by categories derived 
from Hodgart, and at other times adds restric- 
tions of his own. The мадата 15 far more than a 
satire of character, for example, and ‘Ubayd-i 
Zakanrs Ta‘rifat are aphorisms, not character 
sketches. While Hodgart treats fables in general, 
Javadi deals only with animal fables, thus 
eliminating a wide range of story materials from 
his survey The classical genres javab, nazira and 
nagiza are cited as examples of parody, but 
other types of parody (in the тадата, the 
risala, the fable) are neglected. The discussion of 
modern parodies of classical models fails to 
clarify the literary relationships between the 
two. With respect to modern satire as well, the 
attempt at generic periodization (‘up until the 
1950s and 1960s, poetry was the most often used 
and most effective means of satire. Later, 
drama, novels, short stories, and animal fables 
gained predominance...since those forms, 
being free from poetic restrictions, allow a more 
flexible satirical treatment, a more realistic des- 
cription of detail, and a richer characteriza- 
tion") cannot be supported ın the face of a 
wealth of poems perhaps more subtle than 
Farrukhzad's ‘ Ay marz-i pur gawhar’ or Bara- 
Һапгѕ ‘Dr. ‘Azudr’, but no less satincal: 
Akhavan's ‘ Akhar-i Shahnama’, Farrukhzad's 
* Dilam baràyi baghchih misiizad’, ‘ Ba-' Ali guft 
madarish гиг’, Shàmlü's ‘ Pariya’, Ahmadi’s 
‘ Shindsnama’, to name but a few 

This neglect of the literary aspects of satire, 
combined with the implicit equation of satire 
with overt, often crude, political and social 
criticism, often leads to reductionist readings 
(* X stands for Ү”) and to a lack of historical 
perspective. Classical examples are often read as 
if they were (or ought to have been) motivated 
by modern concerns; the assumption that satire 
presents the world ‘as it is’ (thus providing 
reliable information about the past) leads to 
many examples being taken out of context, 
treated as documents rather than as literary 
discourse. 

Cunously, Javadi does not include anti-cleri- 
calism—central to much Persian satire, and 
figuring importantly in Hodgart—among his 
‘ three types’ of religious satire: that directed by 
‘an atheist or agnostic’ at a religion, by ‘a 
religious zealot’ towards a member of another 
sect or faith, or by a believer against the ‘ moral 
laxity’ of his coreligionists, a list which 1n any 
case leaves little room for ambivalence. This 
results in an over-simplified reading of such 
poets as Khayyam and al-Ma'arri, whose ques- 
tioning of traditional values was not so excep- 
tional as Javadi believes. The view that in most 
periods ‘ freedom of expression was impossible 
in any sense we would recognize’, since 
absolute rulers ‘ would not tolerate the criticism 
to which free expression would inevitably have 
given rise’, is popular but ahistorical; criticism 
of abuses (which stemmed from a belief in the 
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necessity for just rulers, rather than for none— 
medieval writers did not share our own anti- 
monarchical bias) could be indirect or explicit. 
To speak of ‘the servile and restrictive condi- 
tions under which most classical poets wrote’, 
to see these as inhibiting the formation of ‘a 
cohesive body of satire’ (whatever that might 
be), ignores the historical reality that poets 
practised their craft under such conditions for 
centuries with pride, enthusiasm, and consum- 
mate artistry, and that often as not they did not 
mince their words. 

The chapter on ‘Women and satire’ 
highlights how Javadi adheres to his model 
without benefiting from its critical insights 
More original would have been a chapter on 
‘ Sex and satire’, in which we might have been 
treated, for example, to ‘Ubayd’s tarji‘-band on 
the delights of masturbation or his parody of 
Firdawsi in the AkAhlag al-ashraf (the heroic 
homosexual encounter between Rustam and 
Hümän, omitted from Javadi's translation of 
that work) Are not men, too, objects of sexual 
derision, not least by writers of their own sex? 
Javadi’s avoidance of obscenity, that essential 
ingredient of satire, reflects a certain unease 
with the topic, and raises the question of the 
adequacy of his discussion as а whole, 
moreover, here, too, he confuses literature with 
life. 

Literary attitudes towards women are to a 
large extent determined by generic stances 
(misogyny in mirrors for princes, idealization in 
lyric, and so on), the selective equation of some 
genres rather than others with ‘reality’ leaves 
little room for either literary or existential 
variety. Concerned to demonstrate medieval 
contempt for women (in contrast to our own 
enlightened age?), Javadi says of the poetry of 
courtly love that it 1s ‘ incredible that the poets 
with such degrading views of women can be so 
absolutely humbled by and devoted to the 
beloved’ (that the ‘beloved’ was not always 
female 1s an issue he avoids), we have no 
evidence, one way or the other, that the Persian 
(or European) courtly lyricist ‘ treated his wife 
with a lack of civility’ The frame-tale of the 
Nights not only ‘ indicates the ever-present male 
suspicion of female infidelity’ but shows its 
falsity as a general principle (Nizami neatly 
inverts the premise in the second tale of the Haft 
Paykar, which parodies this frame-tale); the 
examples of Rumi's ‘ anti-feminism ’ are taken 
out of context, and no mention is made of other 
instances (in Nizamt, Rumi, Jami) where а 
female figure functions as spiritual guide In 
Sa‘drs story of the Aleppan worthy in the 
Gulistan (read as autobiography) the satire 1s 
directed at the Aleppan (not the woman), criti- 
cizing those who perform charitable acts for 
self-interested motives. Sana’1’s ' advice to the 
husband' to take a bondsmaid, whom he can 
enjoy when he likes and convert to cash when he 
1s tired of her, 1s also satire directed against men, 
the same motif of the sexually тзанаЫе male 15 
used in the passage cited from the Rustam al- 
tavarikh to criticize royal corruption and abuse 
of power, as it is in Muhammad Asif’s satire on 
Sultan Husayn, neither writer 1s concerned to 
give a ‘vivid picture? of contemporary condi- 
tions in the harem. 

To conclude from ‘Ubayd’s satires that ‘ the 
great men of his age...considered chastity a 
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thing of the past’, or to judge a passage from 
the Сийяапт as demonstrating ‘the fact that 
social justice did not exist 1n Iran’, 1s to make as 
grave an error as to believe Swift senously 
advocated eating children Equally grave 1s the 
equation of the speaker of a satirical work with 
the person of the writer and the views expressed 
аз the writer’s own. Just as fantasy 1s as 1mport- 
ant an element of satire as 1s realism, the per- 
sona or implied speaker is as much a fictional 
creation as are the characters in a given work It 
is not, for example, Firdawsi who laments the 
passing of Iranian glory prior to the battle of 
Qadistya, but the Iranian general Rustam; пог 1s 
1t Jamr's misogyny which causes the hero of his 
Salamün va-Absal to be ‘ magically produced ', 
but that of the minister who produces the child 
for the king 

Many types of satire, as well as a number of 
writers, that might have been discussed are 
omitted, for example the satirical and self-dep- 
recatory nasib (used by бапа", Mukhtari, 
Anvari and others), the genre of shahr-ashiib, 
the abundant satire in the Gulistdn (such as the 
debate on the superiority of the rich over the 
poor) The stories of Simin Danishvar are 1nex- 
plicably omitted from the discussion of satire in 
modern fiction. There are many highly arguable 
statements as well as errors of fact. The assump- 
tion of the ghazal’s formal incoherence can no 
longer be accepted; the git‘a, despite its mislead- 
ing etymology, was not originally ‘a detached 
fragment of а даўа” but a separate prosodic 
form with distinct generic purposes and 
features The excerpt from the Büstan (p. 20) is 
not a qia; ‘Ubayd’s Mush u Gurbah 15 not 
written in masnavi but in the qasida form. Shi'r- 
naw 1s not ‘ blank verse’, by preference the term 
should not be translated, nor should gasida be 
rendered ‘ode’ The notion that ıt was ‘al- 
Ghazzali, Mawardi, and Ibn Majeh’ who (in 
the eleventh century) ‘ invested the ruler of the 
time with a spiritual stature’ 1s unhistorical, as 
is the statement that the Fatimids came ‘later 
on’ (it was largely the rise of the Fatimids that 
provoked Ghazzalt’s concern with the 
imamate) The Assassins of Alamut can hardly 
be described as ‘the line of Isma'ilt rulers in 
Iran’. Although the book 15 in general attrac- 
tively produced it suffers from frequent printing 
errors (‘pardody’, ‘santrimonious’ and 
* dipolmacy' are some examples) Translitera- 
tion is unsystematic, and some translations (e g 
‘weirdo’ for adam-i 'avazi) are questionable. 
Despite 115 shortcomings it 1s enjoyable reading 
in many places; but throughout, alas, one 
wishes for more critical rigour and a less simpl- 
istic view of satire which would deal with its 
aesthetics, and not merely with its content 


JULIE SCOTT MEISAMI 


WiLFRED MADELUNG: Religious trends 
in early Islamic Iran. (Bibliotheca 
Persica. Columbia Lectures on 
Iranian Studies, edited by Ehsan 
Yarshater, 4.) x, 128 pp. Albany 
N.Y.: Persian Heritage Founda- 
tion, State University of New York 
Press, 1988. $32.50 (paper $9.95). 
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In his editorial foreword to this volume, 
Yarshater describes it as a succinct distillation 
of extensive research, and one which, thanks to 
its comprehensiveness and authority, can be 
considered a ‘ manual’ on Islamic sects in Iran 
up to the time of the Mongol conquest This 
description 1s for the most part apt. No scholar 
has contributed more to research in this field 
than Madelung; and few have concealed so 
much information and insight in unlikely 
places To take a non-Iranian example, the best 
analysis of the policies of the Mamluk Sultanate 
towards the four Sunni law-schools is probably 
still that given by Madelung ш a paper entitled 
* The spread of Maturidism and the Turks’ (see 
the bibliography to this volume, p. 108). There 
is therefore a real need for a short work present- 
ing the results of such research within a broad, 
consistent framework, and without excessive 
detail We are indebted to Madelung for pro- 
ducing such a work; we are also, to judge from 
the preface, indebted to Yarshater for prevail- 
ing on him to do so. 

The book consists of seven chapters. The 
first deals with Mazdakism and the Khur- 
ramiyya; the rest cover the Мицга and Sunni 
traditionalism; Hanafism and Shafi‘ism; Süfism 
and the Karramiyya, Khanjism, Imami and 
Zaydi Shi'ism; and finally Isma'ili Shi‘ism. The 
coverage of the main Islamic sects and schools 1s 
thus fairly comprehensive—though the 
Mu'tazila are treated somewhat in passing. But 
contrary to what one might have expected from 
the title, non-Islamic trends are not well 
represented A chapter is needed on the 
Zoroastrian church under Islamic гше, if only 
by way of background; and some account of the 
fortunes of Buddhism, Manichaeism, 
Christianity and Judaism would have been help- 
ful. (The Jewish syncretist Abii ‘Isa al-Isfahani 
appears incidentally (pp. 75-6), but the Jewish 
sceptic ‘Hiwi’ al-Balkht and the Karaite 
Benjamin al-Nihawandi do not appear at all ) 
The other criticism that can be made of the 
book considered as a manual relates to the 
chapter on Кһагіјіѕт. Any student of early 
Islamic Iran repeatedly encounters Khàrijites of 
one sort or another, but is hard put to it to 
obtain a coherent picture of the Kharijite 
presence. Madelung’s chapter does much to pull 
the subject together. What it presents, however, 
is less the distillation of research than the 
research itself; this may be good news for spe- 
cialists, but 1t erodes the clarity of outline which 
characterises the other chapters, even when they 
discuss points of detail. (The non-specialist 
reader would also have benefited from a map, 
here and in general.) But 1f Madelung should 
perhaps have wntten more on non-Muslims and 
less on Khàryjtes, the book 15 in general a model 
of haute vulgarisation. This does not, of course, 
make it a work of grand synthesis, though the 
last sentence of the book ıs a gesture in that 
direction. 

Turning to matters of detail, I offer the fol- 
lowing ш fulfilment of a reviewer’s obligation to 
pick a few holes. (1) It is not quite true to say 
that, in the Islamic view, Zoroastrianism is 
“unequivocally condemned as a false religion’ 
(p.l) there is subtle equivocation in the 
account of its evolution ascribed to ‘Ali, which 
serves to explain why it 1s that jizya may be 
taken from its adherents (Bayhaqi, Kitab al- 
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sunan al-kubrá (Hyderabad, 1344—55/1925—37), 
1x, 189). (2) The mother of the well-known 
traditionalist Ibn al-Mubarak was Chorasmian, 
not Khurasanian (p. 21). (3) Madelung's view 
that a measure of Árab chauvinism was one of 
the forces behing the emergence of the 
Hanbalite movement (p. 23) does not take into 
account the data of the biographical tradition 
regarding Ibn Hanbal’s own attitude to his 
Arab origin (Ibn 'Asakir, Ta'rikh madinat 
Dimashg (Damascus, 1951—), уп, 222) (4) To 
the account of the westward spread of the 
Karramiyya (p.45) should be added the 
evidence for their presence in Ifrigiya (H. R. 
Idris, ‘A propos d'un extrait du “Kitab al- 
Мшаа” d’al-Mazari al-Iskandaráni', Les 
cahiers de Tunisie, 1, 1953, 155-9). (5) The 
problematic character of  heresiographical 
sources 1s nicely illustrated by the chorus of 
heresiographers who ascribe to the Ibadis the 
doctrine that non-Ibadi Muslims are kuffar al- 
nima (p.72). Madelung accepts their 
testimony Yet he cites no attestation of such a 
doctrine from an Ibadt source, although early 
Ibadi texts are relatively abundant and discuss 
the point in question; nor have I encountered 
such an attestation myself. Why then give the 
writings of the herestographers precedence over 
those of the heretics themselves? And how are 
we to proceed 1п the far more numerous cases 
where the heretics have been condemned to 
silence? 

In concluding, it is worth emphasising that 
the volume contains a good deal that is likely to 
be new even to the experts The most striking 
example 15 the vivid account of the ‘ Parsiyan ', 
a Khurrami community whose existence in the 
sixth/twelfth century is revealed through a 
Nizari Isma"ili souce (pp. 9-11). 


MICHAEL COOK 


MunTrAR HOLLAND (ed. and tr.) 
Irshad, wisdom of a Sufi master: 
Sheikh Muzaffer Ozak Al-Jerrahi. 
xxxiv, 680 pp. front. Amity, М.У.: 
Amity House, 1988. 


This massive book, well produced and finely 
printed, represents the latest volume to appear 
ш a series devoted to the thoughts and studies, 
originally in Turkish, of Sheikh Muzaffer Ozak 
al-Jerrahi (1916-85). Much of his life was spent 
ш Istanbul and the introduction (pp xxi-xxiv) 
reproduces the Shaikh’s biography which has 
already appeared ın The unveiling of love (New 
York, 1981). The author’s career has seen him 
occupying a number of offices 1n Istanbul, from 
muezzin, imam and preacher at the Friday 
prayers to selling rare and antique books near 
the Istanbul book market This series of books, 
however, manifests the most deeply felt of all his 
callings; for 20 years he was the Shaykh of the 
Halveti-Jerrahi tariga. He visited Mecca eleven 
tumes and travelled extensively throughout the 
Middle East and the Balkans. He also visited 
the United States and founded branches of his 
Sufi order there. 

This work has been highly praised by several 
Muslim organizations at a time when Süfis and 
their thoughts do not always obtain a 
sympathetic hearing in such quarters. Undoubt- 
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edly, the translation 1s both fluent and, 1t would 
appear, idiomatic, and it presents few diffi- 
culties for the reader who 1s 1n any way attuned 
to Sufi sentiments. The author 15 totally sincere 
and 15 often provocative in his juxtaposition of 


content Thirty-three discourses are to be read ; 


here, covering the Beautiful names of Allah, 
Prayer, Ramadan, the Qur'àn, the Мита}, the 
Last Day and the world to come, Forgiveness 
and Generosity, Belief and Practice, and Unity 
of Brotherhood The author asserts the integrity 
of the Qur‘an as divinely guaranteed, 
* preserved and 1mmune from substitution, dis- 
tortion, alteration, the mischief of Satan and the 
wiles of human devils' (p. 597). Compassion 
and forgiveness are the feelings that are most 
notable ın these extensive discourses and the 
presence of Satan is only referred to in any 
detail in the twenty-third discourse where devils 
are disguised as spiritual teachers. ‘ They turn 
believers from the straight path, robbing them 
of their faith and causing them to go to Hell 
May the Lord protect the entire community of 
Muhammad against such usurpers and deliver it 
from their mischief’ The temptation of Saint 
‘Abd al-Qadir Gaylani and his dervishes, ‘ Car- 
dinal of Cardinal Saints (sic) (рр.505—6) is 
attractively told 

Little is said here about the higher spiritual 
and theosophical flights of the great Stfis, and 
their characteristic poetry with its wine, its cup 
and mole on the cheek of the beloved 1s rarely. 1f 
ever, mentioned. Instead, the content 1s rich in 
anecdotes, tales of Siifis, hagiographical 
histories, miraculous events attending the birth 
of the Prophet, who prays in his cradle and who 
throughout his earthly life is encompassed by 
the power of the miraculous. Pious tales are 
thrown into the discussion almost at random 
All this 1s exceedingly welcome and often inter- 
esting, but no index or system of cross-referenc- 
ing 1s provided This is a book a student in 
religious studies should certainly read for 
pleasure and for profit in his course. Yet once he 
has read 1t he will not be able to refer back to 
what he has read with any ease, unless he notes 
a page. The principal failure of the book is the 
total lack of worthwhile background, or any 
bibliography. On page хїх a little is said about 
the Khalwatiyya, though only the article by F 
de Jong in the Encyclopedia of Islam 1s men- 
tioned Professor В. G. Martin's ‘А short 
history of the Khalwati order of dervishes’ in 
М Keddie (ed.), Scholars, Saints and Sufis 
(Berkeley, 1972), should have been mentioned, 
and so too Dr J. Spencer Trimingham’s The 
Sufi Orders in Islam (Oxford, 1971), where the 
Jarrühiyya 1s specifically referred to (р 76). 
Here the sub-order is briefly sketched (pp. xvii- 
хуш). The Khalwattyya 1s amply discussed in 
Trimingham’s book and he refers to the 
authoritative article by H. J. Kissling published 
in ZDMG, cu, 1953, 233-319. 

Other works by leading Süfis of the day, or of 
recent times, are being published at the moment 
and several of these pay far more attention to an 
acceptable academic presentation One can refer 
to the writings of Dr Javad Nurbakhsh, Master 
of the Nimatullahi Sufi order, published in 
London and New York by Khaniqahi-Nimutul- 
lahi Publications Other examples might be 
quoted, less well printed than this massive 
volume, though superior to it 1n overall presen- 
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tation Further instalments are promised 
(p. xxx1) including Hazret-i Meryem (The Bles- 
sed Virgin Mary), ‘ written with a view to foster- 
ing improved relations through mutual respect 
and understanding between Muslims and 
Christians’. 

A Northern Irish Protestant might well raise 
his eyebrows at this thought’ so too might the 
Muslim Brother, Tal‘at, in ‘Abd al-Hakim 
Qasim's recent and cutting short-story, al- 
Mahdi, which quotes the New Testament and 
the sentiments of Dala'il al-Khayrat and which 
passionately pleads the message of inter-faith 
understanding to Sufi, Fundamentalist and 
Copt alike in contemporary Egypt. The message 
of respect for Islam, and so we presume for its 
Prophet, has allegedly been heard from the 
mouth of the Virgin herself by the youthful seers 
of Medugorje. 

This further volume will be worth waiting for 
if the anecdotes in the present one are anything 
to go by One hopes, however, that 1t will be 
equally well printed but that the further 
thoughts of Sheikh Muzaffer will be better 
edited than here To translate and to ignore the 
context of his thinking 15 to underestimate the 
intelligence of the reader who has a genuine 
interest in Sufi writers. 


H. T. NORRIS 


GEORGE CARDONA: Panini: his work 
and its traditions. Vol. 1. Background 
and introduction. xxiv, 671 pp. 
Delhi, etc.: Motilal Banarsidass, 
[1988]. Rs. 175. 

PIERRE-SYLVAIN FILLIOZAT: Gramm- 
aire sanskrite páninéenne. (Collec- 
tion Connaissance des Langues.) 
[iv], 185 pp. Paris: Picard, [1988]. 
Fr. 180. 


George Cardona’s indispensable Panini: a 
survey of research (Mouton, 1976) 1s now fol- 
lowed by the first volume of a projected detailed 
analysis of the Sanskrit grammatical corpus of 
the Paniniya tradition For the future he prom- 
ises a large-scale survey of its metalanguage, 
phonetics, morphology, morphophonemics, 
and syntax, of the language and style of the 
Panintya sūtra text, and of the inherently baf- 
fling basic structure of the system At least one 
volume devoted to 1ts semantics and philosophy 
of grammar 15 envisaged. 

Meanwhile, Background and introduction 
rehearses the general features of the tradition: 
terminology (pp 1-158) and grammatical соп- 
cepts (159—468). Н then offers a valuable 
account of the unstated, or at least understated 
presuppositions of the system (469—498. block- 
ing and concurrence, intrinsic and extrinsic 
operations, priority) and attempts to 
reconstruct the motivation that must have 
underlain the analytical principles involved 
(499-628 deleted, co-significant, redundant, 
and meaningless elements). On occasion Car- 
dona is able to compare these analytical 
principles with those of ostensibly earlier 
(Vedic) and later (Jaina) systems and with the 
procedures of historical philology. An appendix 
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reviews the alleged ‘ purposes’ of grammar and 
explains the concepts samskrta, vyakarana, etc. 

One may legitimately complain that the 
publisher, with nothing to do but reproduce 
camera-ready copy, might have intervened to 
advise or provide chapter-headings at the top of 
the page for orientation and some form of 
indexing in addition to the table of contents and 
a ‘11.2 12c’ method of subdivision. In par- 
ticular, Cardona's own interspersed commen- 
tary (‘ Remarks’), which tackles the most inter- 
esting questions of interpretation and structure, 
can be located only by rummaging. An eventual 
index of sūtra and bhasya passages 1s promised, 
but so important a compendium urgently 
requires also an index of significant terminology 
(e.g. 116 parasmaibhaga, 194 upapadavibhakti), 
word-forms (408 ‘kalptr’, 580 ‘ dharmagub- 
bhih’), and sentences (497 asih sádhu chinatti); 
for the unwary (at whom so detailed a treatment 
must largely be aimed) have seldom any means 
of knowing whether a given specimen stems 
from the sütra, from a medieval bhasya, or from 
Cardona's own devising (cf. p. 195) 

Pierre-Sylvain Filliozat offers the French 
student of Sanskrit a presentation of Paniniya 
grammatical method in the format of a modern 
grammar of elementary classical Sanskrit. The 
intention 15 to * mettre en évidence les éléments 
de la conscience linguistique des pandits ou 
lettrés sanskrits de notre époque’. The 
publisher’s advertisement speaks rather more 
газу of ‘une grammaire élémentaire du 
sanskrit reflétant les habitudes d’enseignement 
des écoles traditionelles indiennes’. This 
receives corroboration from the inclusion of a 
brief (and not notably traditional) exposition of 
the Nagan scmpt, but the format is not 
otherwise quite that of a beginner’s manual 
Given the stated aims, 1 seems somewhat 
perverse that the grammar is actually correlated 
with the academic Astadhyayi rather than with 
living Kaumudi tradition. At least one mis- 
statement results, the bhū and as periphrastic 
perfect being attributed explicitly to ‘Panini’ 
(p 117) 

In an introductory essay, Filliozat describes 
the role of ancient priests and modern pandits in 
developing and preserving the Sanskrit langu- 
age, and an appendix explaining the form and 
function of scholastic commentaries in Sanskrit 
fulfils a long-standing need. 

Both Cardona and Filliozat give considera- 
tion to what seems to be the oldest attestation of 
the word ‘Sansknt’ (Ramayana 5.28.17f.). 
They, like Brockington (Righteous Rama, 188), 
allege an opposition between samskrtà уак and 
münusa vakya ‘secular language’ (Cardona, 
647; Filliozat, 5), but this is not possible in the 
context. The crucial context 1s the need to speak 
human language, not monkey talk, so that 
Hanuman may be understood by Sita (v.19cd); 
but then the combination of monkey shape and 
human speech will give Sita the idea that he is 
Ravana; and this 1s what happens (32.9f.). The 
solution lies ın the subject-matter. this must be 
appropriate and relevant (28.19b arthavat; cf. 
the same epithet applied to Ravana’s speech at 
48.2, and its sense ‘commensurate’ attested 
notably in Manu); it must not be pedantically 
inappropriate (28.376 deSakdlavirodhitah) and 
irrelevant (у 38ab artha[d] arthantare buddhir 
пиа vàpi. the reading of Vulgate and ‘ Critical’ 
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Edition 1$ nonsense, but amounts to the same). 
Specifically, Hanuman will convey news of 
Rama in a pleasant manner (v. 42 dharmayukta 
vacana, 43f., 29.1, 31.1 madhura vakya, 30.1 
priyavada) and avoid bombast (28.384 {шаһ 
panditamaninah). 

There 1s thus no room in the discussion for an 
opposition between Brahmin speech and secular 
speech, or indeed between classical Sanskrit and 
vernacular. There 1s only one medium available, 
viz. v.17 vdcam. тапийт eva samskrtam 
* god-given language vouchsafed to man alone’ 
(the reading eva 1s well attested in NW, D, Т?) 
Sita's problem is unaffected whether Hanuman 
resorts to Vedic, Kosalan, or Tamil versions 
thereof The only complication, v.18, 1s a red 
herring. Here, according to the Vulgate and 
Crit.Ed. reading ‘if I speak Sansknt like an 
Arya (dvyátir wa)’, the verse 1s quite redundant 
and ruins the flow of argument (18cd, with sita 
bhità, is an 1nelegant duplication of 21) It 
doubtless derives from the NW reading yadi và 
nübhidhüsyami dvijatir wa samskrtam ‘if alter- 
natively I refrain from speaking Sanskrit like an 
Arya’, which 15 more readily explicable as an 
intrusive and misguided attempt to bring in the 
Sanskrit/Mleccha dichotomy: it could generate 
the rival readings NE удсат vadisyami and $ 
vacam pradasyami via the misreading D 
vacabhidhasyami. (In v.21 read, of course, NE 
vijanati for corrupt ‘ janamana’.) 

At 3.10 54f., samskrtam vadan had been used 
in the sense ‘ announcing the preparation of a 
sacred meal’ (similarly Brockington, Joc cit) 
This is possible only if the subsequent passage 
5.28 17ff. 1s of later origin, indeed, 1t seems very 
likely that the latter, with 115 context of monkey 
form and Sanskrit language, is based on a 
compilers misunderstanding of the former: 
dhàrayan brahmanam тйрат. samskrtam 
vadan (properly ‘in brahmin guise announcing 
a ritual meal ") taken to mean “1m brahmin guise 
and with brahmin speech’. (Read samskrtam 
vadan, ататтауай vipradn sma...bhrataram 
samskrtam krtvà . .., since krtvà has some sup- 
port from the reading bhratra.) 

Firstly then, Ramayana presupposes the ideas 
made explicit in Dandin’s Kavyadarsa. Hanu- 
man opts for genuine sentiment and appropri- 
ate homely discourse in lieu of harshness and 
grammar-book diction, Dandin's madhura and 
prasa@davat versus bandhaparusya and natirüdha, 
the basis of his kavyamargas. It also implies the 
idea that vernaculars subsumed within thus 
Sanskrit of divine origin must eventually be 
deemed to derive from it, an idea made quite 
explicit ın Dandin with the further adoption of 
the Vedic term prakrta. (In Vedic, however, arsa 
or brahmanical usage is a deviation from 
prükrta or divine usage: SBr. 1.1.2.7.) More 
significant than this adoption of semantically 
empty terminology to designate Aryan language 
15 the coincidence of Ramayana usage with the 
linguistic doctrine of @ryavyavahara evolved in 
Pali. This 15 understood ш commentaries as the 
diction of polite society (and ipso facto as a 
specific vernacular Magadhi), but defined in the 
canon both ш terms of meaningfulness and 
euphony and in terms of dhamma 1.е exactly 
the building blocks of the Hanuman episode, 
arthavat and madhura style and dharmayukta 
vacana content The concept recurs at 5.59.3 in 
the form dharmarthopahita vakya, referring now 
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to Sugriva and suggesting a consistent allegory 
of the adoption of Praknt ariyavohara, and 
ideally Sanskrit Gryavyavahdra, by barbarians 
Patanjalí's linguistic. application of затзкага 
described by Cardona has to be secondary and 
later than the Ramayana. 


J C WRIGHT 


ALFRED HILLEBRANDT: Kleine Schrif- 
ten. Hrsg. von Rahul Peter Das. 
(Glasenapp-Stiftung, Bd. 28.) xxxi, 
685 pp. Stuttgart: Franz Steiner 
Verlag Wiesbaden GmbH, 1987. 
DM 98. 

ERNST WALDSCHMIDT: Ausgewdhlte 
kleine Schriften. Hrsg. von Heinz 
Bechert und Petra Kieffer-Piilz. 
(Glasenapp-Stiftung, Bd. 29.) xli, 
464 pp. Stuttgart: Franz Steiner 
Verlag Wiesbaden GmbH, 1989. 


The Glasenapp Foundation's indispensable 
series of collected articles by leading German- 
language Indologists continues to instruct and 
delight us For both Hillebrandt (d 1927) and 
Waldschmidt (d. 1985), the respective editors 
bring together * weit Verstreutes und teilweise 
sehr schwer zu Beschaffendes', along with 
lavish 1ndexes, adequate corrigenda, and valu- 
able complete bibliographies. 

A satisfactory bibliography of even Hille- 
brandt’s writings has been wanting hitherto, 
and R. P Das draws attention to his less well 
known roles as an influential politician in the 
field of education and as the scholar who first 
identified and authenticated the Arthasastra in 
1908 from modern transcripts Presumably 
Hillebrandt's own reference at p. 401 to the 
Arthasastra piece under the title ‘Ueber das 
Kautiliyasastra Breslau 1908’ should be noted 
in а bibliography, even though ‘Sonder- 
abdrucke in Monographieform’ have been 
generally excluded: for in this case the 
Jahresbericht version (pp 355-84) appears con- 
spicuously to lack a suitable heading, and it 1s 
clear that the Breslau title designates the entire 
article 

One or two pieces seem thoroughly obsolete 
(on ригапай, 1889, asth-, 1895, brahman, 1926), 
but most remain sound expositions of key con- 
cepts that have been out of easy reach for too 
long. arkásati und medhásati, 1903, Gandharva, 
1906, Panis, 1910, dhaman, 1927, yaksá, 1927, 
das Maskulinum brahmán, 1927, райса jánàh, 
1928. Still essential too are the insights into 
solstice rituals (1889), the beginnings of drama 
(1914), the institution of monarchy (1916), and 
the remnants of materialist dogma (1916); and, 
by no means least, Hillebrandt's contributions 
to textual criticism in the field of drama in * Zur 
Kritik des Mudraraksasa ', 1905 and ın reviews 
of Telang's Mudraáraksasa, 1885 and Cappeller’s 

akuntala, 1909 The correction of errors in 
quotations and more especially 1n references, 
evidently an onerous task in this case, has been 
conscientiously performed by the editor. For 
the hilarious tailpiece, a parody of some 
euhemeristic notions of Pischel's, all will be 
grateful 
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The Waldschmidt volume supplements the 
anthology Von Ceylon bis Turfan (rev BSOAS, 
XXXI, 1,1968, 208) and very largely reflects his 
preoccupation with the restoration of the frag- 
mentary remains of Central Asian Sansknt 
Buddhism and the attempt to relate the various 
manuscripts to known scholastic traditions. 
From the period up to 1967, a few more light- 
weight but welcome pieces are gathered in. 
obituaries (including F W Thomas and John 
Marshall) and the remarkable story of 
*Chinesische archaologische Forschungen in 
Sin-kiang °’, 1959. 

From 1967 to 1982, the tally 1s virtually 
complete with studies relating to (in Pali и 
Malunkyaputta’s Саша, ('Malakyamata '), 
Gandhasutta AN (commentary on a Dhp.-Uv. 
verse, but according to Waldschmidt its source; 
Skt = SA version) and Mahdaparinibbana DN 
(uniquely, Skt. = ‘Dharmaguptaka’ DA), 
Sona (Kolivisa) AN and Vin. (SA and Milas. 
Vin ), Aggafifía DN (Milas. Vin.), Udenavatthu 
DhpA (Sarv. Vin), Pàtàh SN (MA), also 
Vatapada, Candima, Mahamoggallana, Vera- 
haccant SN (SA) and Madratayaniya, Upàli, 
Ratthapála MN (MA); Viriipa-avadana. 

Besides these textual studies, there are the 
very valuable survey ‘ Central Asian Sütra frag- 
ments and their relation to the Chinese 
Agamas’, 1980 and the pioneering study ‘ Ein 
zweiter Beitrag zur Ragamala-Ikonographie ’, 
1972 In the latter, a point missed at p. 121 1s the 
possibility of proving that the iconography 1s 
quite superficially imposed upon the verses: in 
the case of Vibhasa, the metre shows that puspa- 
сара means ' love’, ‘put has been misunderstood 
as ‘bow’ by all the artısts and secondary 
versifiers. 

Here too there 1s a delightful bonus for the 
reader a Sanskrit ‘ Preisgedicht’ in honour of 
Emil Sieg, and the text of a strongly autobio- 
graphical lecture given at Peradeniya by 
Waldschmidt in 1963. 


J. C. WRIGHT 


PATRICK OLIVELLE: Renunciation in 
Hinduism: a medieval debate. Vol. г 
The debate and the Advaita argu- 
ment. Vol. п: The Visistádvaita 
argument. (Publications of the De 
Nobili Research Library, Vols. xm, 
XIV. 156 pp. 153 рр. Vienna: 
Indologisches Seminar der Univer- 
sitat Wien , 1986, 1987. (Distribu- 
tion agents: "Vienna: Gerold & Co. / 
Leiden: E. J. Brill; Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass. ÓS 360 the set.) 
Patrick Olivelle has already made valuable 

contributions to the study of samnyasa as 

represented 1n Sanskrit literature In this work 
he edits and translates texts relating to 
samnyasa from the Advaita and Visistadvaita 
schools, and analyses their arguments. Two 
of the texts are critically edited, each with 
an introduction and apparatus: Ше 

Paficasramavidhana, an Advaita text probably 

of the sixteenth century, and the 

Yatilingasamarthana, which is the last chapter 
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of the thirteenth-century Vaisnava Varada’s 

ribhàsyaprameyamàlà. Half of the first volume 
Is given to an account of the texts, an explana- 
tion of the points of controversy, and a discus- 
sion of their arms and methods. The rest of this 
volume contains four Advaita texts, in roman- 
ration and translation, and the second volume 
contains five Visistadvaita texts and a set of 
indexes. 

The points of controversy concern the initia- 
tion and way of life of the samnyásin. They are 
apparently superficial but, like similar points m 
other religious traditions, have far-reaching 
theological implications That according to 
Advaita a затпуйзїп should discard his topknot 
and sacred thread, while according to 
Visistadvaita he should retain them, is not hard 
to understand; it is of a piece with Sankara’s 
understanding of the old opposition between 
knowledge and action, for the topknot and 
sacred thread are the badges of one who per- 
forms Vedic ritual, the action par excellence, 
and the performance of ritual presupposes 
assumptions which are incompatible with the 
highest knowledge. On the other hand, it seems 
to be purely arbitrary that the Advaita ascetic 
should carry a single staff, while the 
Visistadvaitin should carry a bundle of three 
Yet this is a difference on which the texts expend 
considerable ingenuity and polemical force. 
Olivelle shows that the reason for their 
insistence on this apparently arbitrary dif- 
ference 1s that the triple staff was originally a 
portable tripod, used by ascetics, Buddhist as 
well as brahmanical, to keep their water pots 
from being polluted by contact with the ground, 
а concern which should not affect the samnydsin 
according to Advaita Vedanta. The situation 1s 
complicated by the fact that Visistadvaita texts 
sometimes, but not always, distinguish between 
the tridanda or triple staff and the trivistabdha, 
hterally * fixed apart three ways’, or tripod. The 
opposition between tridandm and ekadandm 
ascetics is much older than Visistadvaita as we 
now know it, being found in the Mahabharata. 
It seems that the original function of the triple 
staff has been lost, and it has become a mere 
emblem, like a pharmacist's coloured bottles; 
but it remains associated with the view that the 
Samnyasin ıs not exempt from ritual rules. If we 
may venture beyond Olivelle's arguments, the 
tripod may have once been both a piece of 
equipment and a symbol of the samnydsin’s 
homelessness; for householders hang their pots 
from the rafters, but a man with no roof over his 
head needs something else to hang his pot from. 
Once samnyasms took to living in houses or 
maths, the function of the tripod disappeared. 

The arguments are conducted in terms of 
scriptural authority and its mterpretation, 
rather than in terms of perception and 
inference, this is natural when dealing with 
ritual questions which are not amenable to 
worldly proof. Texts can be found to support 
both the wearing and the discarding of the 
topknot and sacred thread. or the carrying of 
both the single and the triple staff. This inciden- 
tally shows that these variations ш ascetic prac- 
tice are more ancient than the existing schools 
of Vedanta, but this of course 1s not the theolo- 
gians’ concern. As Olivelle shows, the two 
schools of Vedanta exemplified here use 
divergent forms of argument when faced with 
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texts which contradict their own views Neither 
of them resorts to the usual Piirva-Mimamsa 
explanation that contradictory texts indicate an 
option (vikalpa); for in a dispute of this kind it 1s 
necessary to prove that one’s opponent is not 
just different but wrong. Advaitins treat texts 
enjoining the topknot, the sacred thread or the 
triple staff as applying to lower grades of 
samnyásin; Visistadvaitins, on the other hand, 
treat the contrary texts, not always plausibly, as 
apaddharma, applying only in emergencies 
Occasionally the authenticity of a text 1s 
impugned, and such arguments throw interest- 
ing light on the nature of authority as viewed by 
these thinkers 

Olivelle discusses the views and methods 
shown in the texts with great clarity. The 
translations are clear and scholarly, but one 
might question the habitual translation of 
parimoksa as ‘nudity’, and vrtti as ‘lifestyle’ 
(which usually refers to what one does with 
one’s surplus of time and resources) rather than 
‘livelihood ' (referring to how one acquires the 
necessities of life). For Vedic mantras he relies 
on Griffith, without acknowledgement. By an 
oversight, notes 55 and 67 of volume I refer to 
the same iconographic material, but describe it 
differently. The word ‘hypocrisy’ 1s misspelt. 
But these are minor and infrequent blemishes in 
an excellent work 


D H. KILLINGLEY 


М. J. Нотт: Nepali: a national langu- 
age and its literature. xii, 252 pp., 
map. London: School of Oriental 
and African Studies; New Delhi: 
Sterling Publishers Private Ltd., 
1988. £12. 


Since the very name Nepali has recently been 
rejected by some Indian speakers of the langu- 
age that they share with a majority of the people 
of Nepal, Dr. Hutt's book can certainly claim to 
be topical but, though he does not ignore 
Darjeeling, Dehra Dun, and other parts of Índia 
where emigrants from Nepal have settled, 1 1s 
with the Nepali of the Kingdom of Nepal that 
he is mainly concerned. 

The greater part of the book (pp 71-231) is 
an account of Nepali literature, as a major 
indication of the language's growing strength 
and prestige; but the author begins by putting 
literary achievements m Nepali in perspective 
with a chapter dealing with the topography of 
the Kingdom of Nepal within the frontiers fixed 
in 1816. He follows this with a brief history of 
that area going back in time beyond the con- 
quests of Prithvi Narayan Shah, King of 
Gorkha, and his immediate successors 
(1744-90) to the immugration of the Khas, prob- 
ably during the ninth century, and of Rayput 
refugees about two centuries later. 

Hutt thinks ıt likely that it was the Khas who 
founded the kingdom of Jumla, in what is now 
western Nepal, im the twelfth century. The 
importance of this kingdom for Nepal: lies in 
the fact that it ıs ın the Jumla area, about 200 
miles to the west of Kathmandu, that the 
thirteenth- and fourteenth-century inscriptions 
have been found that are claimed to be Nepali 
ш its earliest written form. In addition, his table 
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of statistics of ‘ Nepali-speakers in the Zones of 
Nepal (1971)' shows the highest percentage, 
96%, for Karnali, the Zone in which Jumla 1s 
situated, and the next highest figures, all of them 
between 82 2% and 90.7%, for Dhaulagiri and 
for Rapti, adjoining Karnal to the east and 
south-east, and for the Seti and the Mahakal 
Zones lying between Ката! and Nepal's 
western frontier with the Indian district of 
Kumaon (by contrast, the Bagmati Zone, in 
which Kathmandu lies, ın central Nepal, has 
only 56.4% Nepali-speakers, a bare majority). 

With this historical connexion with the Khas 
in mind it is not surprising that khas kurā should 
appear prominently in the section in which Hutt 
deals with the various names by which Nepali 
has been known during the last 700 years, 
together with such other names as parbate, or 
parbatiya, pahüri, gorkhalt, and gorkhà bhasa, 
eventually giving way to Nepali (it was not until 
1932, incidentally, that gorkha and gorkha 
Sarkür were replaced by nepal загкаг on 
Nepalese postage stamps, which had been 
issued since 1881) 

In a few paragraphs on tts relationship to 
other Indo-European languages the author 
compares Nepali with Hindi, Gujerati, Panjabi, 
and Bengal, but there 1s no mention of 
Kumaoni. Since Kumaoni is also considered to 
have developed from the language spoken by 
the Khas, and 1s, moreover, Nepah’s linguistic 
neighbour to the west, as well as being a fellow 
member of the Pahari language group, some 
information on the affimty of Nepali to 
Kumaoni would have been mstructive How 
well, for example, does the linguistic boundary 
of Nepali with Kumaoni correspond to the 
political frontier of Nepal to the west? 

In the Jumla area, not far from that western 
frontier, Hutt has listed 17 inscriptions for the 
period 1245-1591 In trying to establish whether 
the language of these inscriptions is indeed in a 
direct line of ancestry for Nepali he is influenced 
by such factors as that it is not until 1498 that 
the ho form of the verb ‘to be’, together with 
garnu as opposed to the kar- root, appears, that 
the first use of the agentive suffix /e appears in a 
lal mohar of 1529, and that the perfect participle 
form in -@ko (current-Nepali -eko) first appears 
in 1581 

The chapter ‘Early Nepali literature’ 
(pp. 77-112) contains a list of 17 works written 
between circa 1401 and 1798; and 16 Nepali 
poets of the early nineteenth century are listed, 
with the titles of their works This chapter is a 
prelude to a chapter on Bhanubhakta Acharya 
(1814-68) as the ‘founder poet’ of Nepali 
hterature, on his translation of the Ramayana 
into something approaching the spoken form of 
his mother tongue, and on his biographer, 
Mottram Bhatt. 

The three more recent literary figures to 
receive individual consideration, Lekhnath 
Paudyal (1884-1965), Balaknshna Sam 
(1902-8 » and Lakshmi Prasad Devkota 
(1909—59), also demonstrate the Nepali langu- 
age's debt to Brahmins, for Balakrishna Sam, a 
Chettri, is the only one of the five thus far 
mentioned not to have been a Brahmin. Each of 
these three receives a pen portrait, 1n about 20 
pages, with some mention of influence on his 
written style from Sanskrit originals or from 
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English, especially from Shakespeare and Ten- 
nyson for Sam, but Wordsworth for Devkota. 

The closing ‘chapter, ‘Modern Nepali 
literature °, brings the literary survey up to date, 
with subsections on fiction, the novel, the short 
story, and poetry. It 1s in this chapter that 
Darjeeling’s contribution to Nepali literature 
appears, and, partly for this reason, personalı- 
ties from outside the Brahmin and Chettri com- 
munities come into the picture, Rais, Tamangs, 
and Thakalis, for example, including Lainsingh 
Bangdel, Accha Ва! ‘Rasik’, Paryat, and 
Bhup Sherchan. 

A few passages in the nine chapters on Nepali 
literature have been given in both Nepali and 
English; so those readers with a sufficient 
knowledge of Nepali can form an opinion of 
Hutt's skill in conveying the rhythm and 
subtleties of Nepali in an English translation, 
and an estimate of the poetic inspiration and 
hterary talent to be found in the passages that 
he has chosen for his illustrations. 

Conflict with authority seems to have been a 
recurring feature of the literary life of Nepal 
during the Rana régime (1846-1950). 
Bhanubhakta, Paudyal, Sam, and Devkota suf- 
fered detention, censorship, proscription, fines, 
and voluntary exile, which can hardly have left 
their literary output unaffected Another factor 
restricting literary production at that time must 
have been the muted opportunities for would- 
be authors to publish; so Hutt’s chapter on early 
publishing in Nepali is important for a proper 
understanding of the difficulties under which 
Nepali writers worked, in Nepal at least. It 13 
significant that Bhanubhakta’s translation of 
the Ramayana was published, in 1887, not in 
Nepal but at Benares. With the exception of 
Gorkhapatra, published continuously since 
1901, the nine titles comprised in Hutt’s hst of 
periodicals published in Nepal prior to 1950 
seem to have had short and erratic careers. 
Indeed, ıt was outside Nepal, in Calcutta, that 
the first grammar of Nepali, Ayton’s 4 gram- 
mar of the Nepalese language, was published, in 
1820. Hutt has not failed to mention this gram- 
mar, but he has nowhere mentioned a landmark 
in translation into Nepali, The Holy Bible, con- 
taining the Old and New Testaments translated 
from the originals into the Мерайа language The 
Mission Press, Serampore, printed a thousand 
copies of Volume У containing the New Testa- 
ment a year later than the Grammar, їп 1821. 

The author has listed 31 ‘ Nepal: periodicals 
published in India prior to 1950’. About half of 
these publications are from Darjeeling District, 
so it 1$ not surprising that names other than 
those of Brahmins and Chettris should appear 
ш this field of hterary activity too, as well as 
those already mentioned in the chapter 
“Modern Nepal: literature’. Prominent among 
these are the names of Newars, of Tibeto- 
Burman linguistic ancestry, Ganga Prasad 
Pradhan and Paras Mani Pradhan 

Another of Hutt’s numerous tables, ‘ Langu- 
ages of the Nepalese population of Darjeeling 
(1961) °, shows a clear majority for Nepali, with 
369,100 speakers (approximately 7094), easily 
outnumbering such other immigrant languages, 
Tibeto-Burman languages, as Rai, Tamang, and 
Limbu For Nepal itself his table * Languages of 
Nepal’ (1971) also gives a majority for Nepali, 
52.44% (6,060,800 speakers), with two other 
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Indo-European languages coming second and 
third, Maithili, a distant second, though with 
over a million speakers (1,327,200; 11.48%), 
and Bhojpuri third, with 806,500 speakers 
(6.98%). The increasing importance of Nepali 
can be seen'in the chapters ‘ Nationalism and 
the National Language’ and ‘ The standardiza- 
tion of the National Language’ (pp. 37-70), in 
which Hutt deals with his second main topic, 
and chronicles a century of attempts to prepare 
the language for a national role through 
standardizing 1ts orthography and through pro- 
viding it with a unified grammar and lexicon. 
He makes it clear that these efforts have been so 
far successful during the present century that 
Nepali has been formally declared the language 
of administration and education, and is de facto 
the language of the law courts. Even so, he 
quotes Ballabh Mani Dahal as having, as 
recently as 1976, ‘ bewailed the fact that Nepali 
lexicographers have failed to standardize Nepali 
spelling as much as is required ’. The difficulties 
to be faced in any attempt to reconcile Nepali 
spelling with the facts of Nepali pronunciation 
can be clearly seen in the innovations proposed 
by R. L. Turner more than sixty years ago, and 
followed in printing his Comparative and etymo- 
logical dictionary of the Nepali language. His 
solution to the problem of having two symbols, 
i and i, for the single vowel unit i, and и and й, 
similarly, for the single vowel unit u, was to 
make an arbitrary choice in favour of 1 and и, 
except that loan words from Sanskrit should 
follow their own usage; but it failed to com- 
mend itself to Nepali writers. To phoneticians, 
too, his choice, i and и, is likely to seem anti- 
phonetic, because the two Nepali vowels 
generally sound closer in quality to the long 
vowels of Sanskrit, but these are symbolized by r 
and à. It seems a little odd to find the Nepali for 
‘ Nepali’ spelt nepal: in Turner's Dictionary 
rather than Nepali. 

Attractive in its general appearance the book 
suffers here and there from letters that have 
made only half an impression on the printed 
page; especially is this so in Romanizations 
containing a macron, it seems. As regards 
accuracy there are occasional misprints of 
figures and dates; ‘1950’, for example, can 
hardly have been the date on which Chandra 
Shamsher (Prime Minister, 1901—29) was said to 
have 'declared Nepali the language of his 
administration ’ (p. 43). The index seems a little 
haphazard; Jumla, for example, does not appear 
in it, nor does Kathmandu, nor Prithvi Narayan 
Shah. 

These, however, are only minor blemishes. 
Dr. Hutt's survey of the history, status, and 
literature of the language that has not only 
become the газга bhasa of Nepal but has also 
extended its sphere of influence well beyond the 
frontiers of that country is highly informative 
and generously supported with statistics; 1t 1s 
also highly readable. 


R. K. SPRIGG 


PETER SCHREINER AND RENATE 
SÖHNEN: Sanskrit indices and text 
of the Brahmapurāņa. (Purāņa 
Research Publications, Tübingen, 
Vol. 1.) xxiii, 826 рр. Вгаһтарйгапа 
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This work consists of the printed text of the 
Brahmapurüna, in Roman transliteration, 
together with full indexes. It is the first of a 
projected three-volume set which is to include 
an English summary with subject indexes, and a 
general bibliography of purana studies. 

In the introduction, the authors make it clear 
that they consider the indexes to be the main 
work, and the text itself merely a concrete 
reference for the convenience of the user of the 
indexes. However, ригапа scholars will be glad 
of the text too, which, apart from being beauti- 
fully printed, provides advantages over other 
existing editions. 

The text is a reproduction of the 
Anandaégrama edition (Poona 1895), which was 
based on six manuscripts. The Poona editors 
presented manuscript variants in footnotes, 
although they made no apparent attempt to 
weigh them. The only other edition of the work 
not derived from the Poona edition is the 
Venkate$vara Press edition (Bombay 1906), 
based on four unidentified manuscripts. The 
Bombay editors gave no variants, but only the 
occasional passages in parentheses or in 
footnotes. The present text has been created 
intelligently and carefully so as to preserve all 
the manuscript and printed text evidence pro- 
vided by the two earlier editions. Once again, 
the available textual variants are not weighed, 
and no attempt has been made to gather further 
manuscript evidence. These policies have not 
been adopted lightly, and are satisfactorily 
defended in the introduction. The authors have 
preferred to devote their present labours to 
providing tools that will make the resolution of 
these and other questions very much easier in 
the future. In this, their main purpose, they have 
succeeded admirably. It might at first glance 
seem that an elaborate set of indexes based on 
an admittedly unsure textual foundation might 
itself be unsure. But there is a major mitigating 
factor: the indexes include all variants. This 1s 
unusual enough to be worth remarking upon, 
and it means that the indexes are 1n fact not 
merely based on the texts as decided upon by 
the Poona and Bombay editors, but also upon 
the six individual manuscripts that were used by 
the Poona editors (inasmuch as they are 
represented in the footnotes). A KWIC index to 
any of the printed texts alone would be a useful 
tool: when one uses these 1ndexes, one is scan- 
ning both the manuscripts and the printed texts 
for evidence. This broadens the base of the 
indexes to an acceptable degree, in relation to 
the current state of ригаца studies. A further 
mitigating factor is that the methodology 
employed in creating this work (see below) is 
flexible enough to permit the seamless addition 
of more textual evidence in the future and, if 
necessary, a semi-automatic new edition. 

There are three distinct indexes. The largest, 
which at 4728 pages is indeed vast, is the KWIC 
index. Let us consider the word vedhyam, as it 
appears in the line 


karandavam cavedhyam™ca trivistapam 
athaparam | 
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with footnote 94 reading: V tu visvam. The 
KWIC entry has the following form: 


vedhyam (1) 

25 42/100 karandavam (ca*a+vedhyam 
У tu vi$vam) ca | tri - узарат 
atha*a + param | 


The ‘Index of word forms’ has the entry 
+vedhyam (1) 25.42 


And finally, the Reverse Index has (with con- 
text) 


+medhyam 
+vedhyam 
+samdhyam 


These examples show how the KWIC index 
deals with several complex issues: sandhi is 
flagged and dissolved, as are compounds; 
variant readings are given with their lemmata in 
parentheses, and the сазига 15 marked with a 
danda. The chapter, verse and pada is naturally 
given (100 = ab, 200 = cd). The long history of 
Sanskrit word formation through compounding 
makes it surprisingly hard, in many cases, to 
decide how best to lemmatize a sentence. The 
rules of word division adopted by the present 
authors are complex, demanding the appli- 
cation of a good grammatical knowledge to the 
use of the indexes. 

A good concordance is an invaluable piece of 
enabling scholarship. Traditionally, a work 
such as this would be the result of long years of 
manually preparing, collating and sorting index 
slips. Now, thankfully, it is no longer necessary 
to lose one’s sanity over such work, like poor 
Alexander Cruden. Computers have changed all 
that. The present indexes were generated by 
programs written in the control language of 
Wilhelm Ott’s ТОЗТЕР system The real contribu- 
tion of the authors 1s the writing of these 
programs, and the creation of a machine-read- 
able file of the purana carefully tagged for all the 
distinctions of sandhi and lemmatization that 
are crucial to the success of the indexes. This 
electronic text 1s to be deposited with the 
Oxford Text Archive, where it will be freely 
available to other researchers. 

The fact that the encoded text of the 
Brahmapurana is generously being made avail- 
able has important implications. First, future 
work towards a critical edition of the text will be 
greatly eased. There are already important pro- 
grams available to help with the tedious task of 
collation, the conflation of collations, the 
preparation of fair copy, proof-reading, and 
even typesetting. Having a base reference ver- 
sion of the text in machine-readable form 15 the 
first requirement for the use of any of these 
tools. 

Secondly, there are several programs that 
enable one to search for lexical collocations and 
perform statistical, stylistic and syntactic 
analyses of a text. These tasks cannot be per- 
formed efficiently using a KWIC index alone, yet 
they are very important for textual study. 

These tasks all further the special study of the 
Brahmapurana and of puranic Sanskrit. But the 
painstaking work done ın the analysis of this 
text can itself be carried forward to make the 
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preparation and study of further texts very 
much quicker and easier The lemmatized text 
could also be used as a raw SabdakosSa, a pool of 
word forms that could form the basis for 
Sansknt spelling checkers, lemmatization pro- 
grams, and other lexical aids. A fully automatic! 
Sanskrit parser 1s already complete (A. Ver- 
boom, ‘Towards a Sanskrit word parser,’ 
Literary & Linguistic Computing, 3, 1988, 40-44 
and private communications), and the avail- 
ability of this vast corpus of Sanskrit ‘ well- 
formed formule" will certainly help to test and 
refine such a tool The list of possibilities does 
not end here 

As well as bemg a major step forward for 
puràna studies, this work breaks new ground in 
the application of computers to Indology. А 
perusal of the Humanities Computing Yearbook 
(Oxford, 1988) shows that some previous 
explorations ın the use of computers with 
Sansknt have taken place, but the present work 
1s far more ambitious than any of its prede- 
cessors. The authors have solved a large number 
of difficult problems, covering such issues as 
character set encoding, non-standard multi byte 
sorting and searching, complex formatting, etc 
The TUSTEP system 1s probably unique in pro- 
viding adequate tools to manage such a project 
from start to finish. Scholars contemplating the 
application of computers to Indic texts should 
certainly take the trouble to study the programs 
and daía developed by Schreiner and Sohnen 
and to learn from their exemplary methods 


D. WUJASTYK 


S. C. BANERJEE: A brief history of 
Tantra literature. xvii, 662 pp. Cal- 
cutta : Naya Prokash, 1988. Rs. 
400. 


It seems highly unlikely that a history of 
Tantra sensu stricto will ever be written. given 
the often insurmountable problems of dating 
Tantric texts and ideas and placing them into an 
overall Indian context correct for a particular 
time Consequently this book deals less with the 
history of Tantra than with its texts and 1deas— 
and it has very little choice in this The major 
part of this work is taken up with an extremely 
useful account of the contents of Hindu Tantric 
works, many of which have not previously been 
summarized in English. The curiosity of any 
student of the Tantras will be aroused on 
reading the summaries of these texts—the com- 
ments on death of the mind in the K4litantra 
(pp. 200-1), the sava-sadhana details from the 
Nilatantra (pp. 251-2), the fifty ogadh: cor- 
responding to fifty syllables as listed in the 
Tantraràja-tantra (p. 332) and the teachings of 
the Jridnasamkalini-tantra (рр. 195-9) are but 
four particularly interesting examples. 

There 1s also a section on Buddhist Tantra 
which concerns itself with eight well-known 
texts only and would consequently perhaps be 
better | omitted—or, alternatively, hugely 
expanded to cover the vast amount of available 
Buddhist Tantric material. A reader new to the 
subject could easily assume that there 1s no 
more to Buddhist Tantra than the few texts 
mentioned here. This caveat notwithstanding, 
any student of Tantra 1n general, Buddhist as 
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well as Hindu, could benefit from reading both 
the text summaries and the general charac- 
terizations of certain types of Tantric doctrine 
contained in this book 

There are certain ideas concerning Tantra 
which seem to have become accepted for no 
very good reason both by Indian and Western 
students of Tantra in more recent times A 
representative cross-section of such views is 
presented 1n this work alongside the very facts 
and Tantric statements which can be used to 
refute them. Bringing these aspects out 15 no 
indictment of Banerjee’s extensive labours since 
many modern students of Tantra would doubt- 
less agree with him, and a historical overview of 
Tantric literature may not be the best place for a 
comprehensive rethink of currently agreed (mis) 
conceptions in any case 

One example of such a misconception can be 
found in the section entitled * Causes of corn- 
position of Tantras’ (p.59). Here Dr. Banerjee 
tells us that, since the Vedas were too ‘ learned * 
and orthodox philosophical systems too 
‘abstruse’ for the ‘ people at large’, and since 
$udras and women were barred from certain 
rites and so on, ‘ the need was gradually felt for 
easier works laying down doctrines more intelli- 
gible to common people’. These * easter works’ 
are the Tantras. To start with, this last state- 
ment carries no real conviction for those trying 
to understand the Tantras (as obscure, complex 
and difficult a group of texts as any other to be 
found in India), and, in addition, it 1s 1mpossible 
to square this entire assumption with statements 
such as *Sakti-sadhana has been more hated 
than understood by the common run of people’ 

57); ‘Generally Tantric rites are looked 
down upon by people’ (ibid.); and, even more 
explicitly, ‘there was a hush hush attitude 
towards Tantric mtes and rituals. .Tantra 
came to be the close preserve of a coterie of 
gurus who used a sort of Tantric jargon or code 
which was not intelligible to the lay public’ 
(р 513). Further, on р, 149 Dr Banerjee himself 
provides examples of royal authorship for 
several Tantras—and thea follows this with the 
statement ‘the upper echelons of society. 
looked down on Tantra with а sneering 
attitude ' (р. 153). In short this attitude that ' the 
common people' had to be provided with 
Tantra as a simplified verston of other Indian 
religious systems ts a little arrogant in addition 
to being incorrect. This arrogance involves not 
so much the view that the ‘common people’ of 
old India were too stupid to understand all the 
sophisticated religions surrounding them, but 
that they needed to have religion provided for 
them by solicitous philosophers. It stmply 
makes no sense—especially not medieval Indian 
sense—to speak of the ‘Sudras who were for- 
merly deprived of all rites and rituals what- 
soever ' (p. 457). Sudras (or should it be: even 
$udras) are capable of independent religious 
activity. 

А few other specific observations: 

It is arbitrary and unjustifiable to character- 
ize pre-Gsar ma Tibetan society as ‘ delinquent’ 
and its Buddhism as ‘ degenerate’ (p. 68). It 1s 
to be hoped that recent work on Кпушр ma 
material—general works on gter ma and works 
mcorporating material from the Rin chen gter 
mdzod—will make such positions increasingly 
untenable. 
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It 18 very unlikely that the removal of caste 
distinctions mentioned 1n some Tantras (but by 
no means all, cf. p. 468) is possible because ' in 
the performance of a sacrifice, the persons 
present become Brahmanas’ (p 107). Casteless- 
ness when specified 1s just what it says it is and 
not some kind of honorary Brahmin status. 

There 1s nothing particularly ‘ ridiculous’ 
about mantras in the Buddhist Sádhanamala 
aimed at obtaining control over Hindu gods etc. 
(pp. 364-5), and this accusation 1s not levelled 
against any other (Hindu) mantric practice 
piven in this book. The author’s motivation can, 
however, be understood by considering his 
family deity, Anandamayi Kali, an illustration 
of whom 1s given as the frontispiece. On a 
related, but equally unacademic note, the 
obeservations on Ка! (pp. 471-9) are more 
than merely useful, grounded as they are in 
Banerjee’s personal involvement with the Great 
Goddess. 

For this reason it 1s surprising to find a 
certam amount of coyness ш Banerjee’s 
accounts of sexual rites He mentions that the 
Mahacinacarakrama’s description of how 
women should be worshipped is ‘ rather vulgar 
to modern taste’ and provides no further infor- 
mation (p 237). I personally remain in doubt as 
to whether ‘taste’ has actually improved over 
the centuries On р 501 we read * women were 
looked upon as objects of enjoyment, however 
much the Tantras may try to put a spiritual 
significance to such unions of males and 
females.’ It is precisely non-Tantrics to whom 
‘objects of enjoyment ' and objects of ‘ spiritual 
significance’ are necessarily mutually exclusive 
categories. 

Certain sections would have been better omit- 
ted. The section entitled ‘Science in Tantra’ 
observes that certain siddhis (^ seeing and hear- 
ing from afar’) could accomplish what can be 
achieved nowadays by means of television, 
radio, teletherapy, etc. (p 58). The sections on 
Tantra and Christiamty and Tantra and the 
Jews are hkewise unhelpful, as are scattered 
remarks such as ‘ the Tantric diagrams (Yantra, 
Mandala) remind one of the pictorial wnting of 
the Chinese alphabet’ (sic, p 70). 

The author 1s to be thanked for all hus hard 
work ш making the contents of so many Hindu 
Tantras available to the general and specialist 
reader. All of us will surely look forward to the 
promised second volume (with—amongst other 
things—full lists of published and unpublished 
Tantras) which will again bear witness to Dr. 
Banerjee’s unfailing enthusiasm for the Tantras 
and the Tantric way of life. 


BULCSU SIKLOS 


S. MAHDIHASSAN: The history and 
natural history of Ephedra as Soma. 
xii, 172 pp. Islamabad: Pakistan 
Science Foundation, 1987. 

The author of the work under review has 
published a series of articles since 1963 which 
aim to identify Vedic Soma or Avestan Haoma 


as Ephedra These parts of his material which 
do, indeed, support his argument are not new 
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and have been used by Geldner and others in 
precisely the same way The new parts are such 
that none have, as yet, been cited * by any of the 
later sceptics, including Wasson’ (p 11) Dr 
Mahdihassan is a botanist and knows the 
Rgveda only through the medium of Griffith’s 
translation. This inevitably leads to some mis- 
conceptions, e.g., when dealing with additives to 
Soma he detects, beside butter, оп as weil in RV 
9 86,37 and 10 65,2, a fact ‘ which has not been 
noticed before’ (p. 69) In fact, the text speaks 
of ghrta зп all cases. Space does not allow а 
complete listing of all the more important errors 
in the book. However, one might mention that 
Mahdihassan’s major contribution 1s his vivid 
portrayal of ‘the Aryan hunter’, who ‘con- 
sumed Soma juice thrice daily’, in particular, 
when he was exiled from his tnbe in his old age 
This Aryan hunter is seen as somehow identical 
with ‘the Chinese ascetic’, and this explains 
why the Chinese ‘term Hau-Ma, or Ho-Ma, 
entered Sanskrit early enough as Soma, about 
4000 в.с. (р. 83). 

What seem to be origina! observations quite 
often lose much at closer inspection. The 
Carakasanhita, for example, 1s said to describe 
Soma as possessing ‘ fifteen joints or knots (рег 
stalk)’ (p. 90). This statement, which would be a 
strong argument for Ephedra, 1s based on CS 
Cikitsü-sthüna 1.4 1,7 somo namausadhirgah 
paricadasaparvà sa soma iva hiyate vardhate ca. 
As this refers to a sort of Nymphaea, Skt. 
kumuda, the white lotus of the night, the correct 
reading can only be paficadasaparnah, and some 
editions have this reading in the text or in the 
list of v I 

I agree with Mahdihassan on the identity of 
Soma, more so since A. Parpola (The coming of 
the Aryans to Iran and India, Studia Orientalia 
64, [988, p. 236) could show that Ephedra was 
used for ritual libations ın sacred compounds in 
the delta of the Murgab about the middle of the 
2nd millennium вс. Plants of the Ephedra 
species grow and look like the plant we expect 
from reading the Rgvedic and Avestan 
references. They contain under certain circum- 
stances the drug ephedrine, which, like Soma, 
has stimulant, euphoriant and anti-somnolent 
properties. The opposing ‘sceptics’, however, 
will find abundant reasons to contradict most of 
the unsupported statements of this book 

This 15 an appropriate place to mention two 
recent publications on the topic One is a book 
co-edited by G Wasson, once again luxuriously 
produced: Persephone's quest: entheogens and 
the origins of religion (New Haven, 1986) Was- 
son gives a very personal account of the genesis 
of the mushroom hypothesis and the mischief it 
had io encounter In the same volume, 
Kramrsch's article on Райка (still so!) is 
reprinted from JAOS, without reference to 
J F.B. Kuiper's rejoinder (in Amrtadhara, RN. 
Dandekar Fel. Vol., ed. S. D Joshi, Delhi, 1984, 
219-27). 

The second work 1s I. Mahadevan. ‘ The cult 
object on unicorn seals. a sacred filter?’, in 
К. М Dikshit (ed.): Archaeological perspectives 
of India since independence (New Delhi, 1985, 
165-86). Mahadevan’s interpretation ts not 
new: the item in front of the so-called unicorn 
on Harappan seals is claimed to be a filter for 
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liquids. Mahadevan argues in favour of a 
* Soma ritual from the Harappan substratum * 
If there 15 а case to be made һе has provided all 
the data. 


HARRY FALK 


STUART H. BLACKBURN: Singing of 
birth and death: texts in perform- 
ance. xxiv, 263 pp., 14 plates. 
Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1988. 


The subtitle of Blackburn’s work is a clear 
indication that his study of Tamil bow songs (vil 
райи) 15 not to be a handle-turning exercise in 
which a body of ‘new’ material is subjected to 
scrutiny in the light of one or another standard 
theory: the word ‘ text’ makes that clear. ‘The 
[folkloristic] study of performance, almost from 
its inception, has shown a mild allergy to texts’, 
he writes (р. xvu), and though he adds that this 
may have been ‘necessary’ in its day—a сһап- 
table view, 11 may be felt—he insists that now we 
have ' reached a point from which an advance in 
the study of oral performance can only be made 
by first reclaiming Из narrative base’ (р хуш). 

But 1f Blackburn’s work 15 encouragingly out 
on a limb from that of previous folklorists who, 
it sometimes seemed, were willing to tell us 
anything at all about folklore except its content, 
it also owes very little to the Parry/Lord school 
of analysis of oral narrative, where texts are less 
an allergy than an anathema. The Tamil songs 
are not composed during oral performance in 
the South Sfavic manner, but memonzed from 
‘ official’ manuscripts for subsequent oral per- 
formance. Blackburn’s description of the 
groups of bow singers and their methods of 
performance 1s detailed and sure, and adds 
helpfully to the stock of our knowledge, his 
comments on the relationship between the oral, 
the written and the printed (pp. xx-xxu, 27-30) 
are especially interesting and instructive. It 1s 
work hke this which will form the basis of 
genera] theories about the nature of oral com- 
position when the time to attempt generaliz- 
ation finally comes. 

Like oral traditional narratives in other 
regions of India, the bow songs are performed 
їп a context of religious ritual whose focus 1s 
one or another of the local Hindu deities. The 
relationship between the narrative about the 
deity and the ntual aimed at the deity 1s summed 
up by Blackburn at the begimning of his third 
chapter ‘The narrative realm is organized by a 
central contrast between birth stories and death 
stories that projects a local culture's under- 
standing of the world. The ntual realm sets 
forth a desired rearrangement of that narrative 
contrast’ (p. 31) ‘Birth stories’ are those in 
which gods descend to Earth, ‘death stones’ 
those in which a human hero or herome meets а 
violent end and ascends to Heaven; between 
them, they represent ‘the two halves of a 
cultural construction of reality’ in which gods 
and humans constantly interact (р 36). Black- 
burn concludes that bow song performances are 
“extended invocations that summon the gods 
because they name them through recounting 
their histories’ (p 221) 

A very large part of the book (pp 48-213) 
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consists of a translation of three typical bow 
songs, arranged as they might be in the kofai 
festival: a death story (‘ The death of the little 
brothers’) framed by two birth stones (* The 
birth of $а51а? and * The marriage of Muttupat- 
tan’). Blackburn is aware of the intrinsic prob- 
lems involved in translating, not merely from 
Tamil to English, but also from oral perform- 
ance to printed text. He makes use of changes in 
pnnt format to indicate the performers’ changes 
in dehvery style, a' simple but very effective 
device which both avoids monotony and gives a 
sense of the shape of the oral original. The 
translations themselves read very well; Black- 
burn writes with confidence and (apparent) 
ease, using standard modern American idiom to 
great effect, and switching tone to accom- 
modate changes of mood ın the songs. All in all, 
a fascinating body of material is here presented 
in exemplary fashion. 


JOHN D. SMITH 


JOHN STRATTON HAWLEY [and] MARK 
JUERGENSMEYER (ed. and tr.): Songs 
of the saints of India. xii, 244 pp. 
New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1988 [pub. 1989]. £24. 


“The verses of the great poets of medieval 
north India stand at the fount of the Hindi 
language, and many would say that they also 
represent its greatest flowering.’ A book which 
mixes 115 metaphors so brazenly in the opening 
sentence is clearly not going to concern itself 
principally with the literary aspects of that 
flowering fount; and this book is indeed more 
about the religious milieu from which the poets 
derive than about the poems themselves. That 
being said, Songs of the saints of India provides 
a handy, concise, and elegantly produced 
popular introduction to traditions of Hindi 
devotional poetry which have rarely been acces- 
sible through English except in learned 
monographs on the one hand and devotional- 
cum-hagiographical handbooks on the other. 
The six ‘saints’ included here are Ravidas, 
Kabir and Nanak (the nirgun group), and 
Surdas, Tulsidas and Mirabai (the sagun 
group); following the pragmatic principle that 
misconceptions have to be established before 
they can be demolished, Hawley tabulates these 
two groups as discrete schools—even resorting 
to the Protestant/Catholic dichotomy as a kind 
of parallel—subsequently to point out that real 
bhakti attitudes quickly leak out of and over- 
flow this apparently watertight taxonomy. 
(Rather ironically, though, the excessively con- 
ventional line-drawings accompanying the bio- 
graphies rehearse precisely those sanitized 
aspects of the hagiographies which Hawley so 
deftly deconstructs.) 

The choice of the six poets is apt, considering 
both the diversity of their styles and their 
prominence over the last several centuries. 
Hawley's necessarily brief introductions show 
how the received biographies of the six are 
mterdependent with the corpuses of poems 
attributed to them; and in showing that both the 
warp and the woof of this fabric of pseudo- 
history must be viewed with circumspection he 
mtroduces a degree of objectivity virtually 
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unheard of in the more naive (or rather, pious) 
attitude of most popular introductions to bhakn 
traditions. Hawley is, of course, a Surdas 
Specialist, and he brings to this book the 
authority of his own unrivalled research on the 
circumstances in which texts such as the Sür- 
sagar were compiled. Another familiar quality 
of Hawley's work is his propensity for examin- 
ıng devotional religion ın its modern context; he 
usefully discusses institutions such as the 
Ravidasi community in Benares and the Braj 
temples associated with the Krishna-poets, and 
even goes so far as to offer a kind of justification 
for recent events in the Punjab—here going 
rather beyond his brief, as one might think. 

In covering a wide range of material there 1s 
always the difficulty of where the short-cuts are 
to be made; two aspects of the book almost 
inevitably call for comment in this respect. 
Firstly, there 1s a tendency to journalistic 
generalizations of the National Geographic 
variety— the slickly robed, nicely perfumed 
Muslim gazis [are there Hindu ones?] 
the argumentative, supercilious Brahmin 
pundits'—which clearly belong to the opposing 
side in the battle against cultural stereotypes; 
secondly, there is a dearth of information on the 
literary aspects of the poems, even their status 
as ‘songs’ being left all but unexplained. The 
translations themselves, however, are mostly 
well realized, free from both excessively close 
renderings and over-free licence, and are well 
supported with helpful annotations and with a 
bibliography which characterizes the solid pro- 
ficiency of the book as a whole. 


RUPERT SNELL 


СЕОКСЕ L. Hart and HANK HEIFETZ 
(ed. and tr.): The Forest Book of the 
Ramayana of Kampan. ix, 402 pp. 
Berkeley and London: University of 
California Press, 1989. $35. 


If there is something inherently comic about 
translation (Pop goes the Weasel, * А small 
furry animal explodes’), perhaps it lies in the 
nagging awareness that true translation 1s an 
impossibility because no metalanguage exists 
which would tell us, for example, if ‘king’ 
means 'raja'. And yet we proceed, ever con- 
fident that our translation of a text will reveal its 
true treasures. Fortunately, the newly created 
work sometimes defies the odds, allowing us : 
that special pleasure of reading in new realms. 

One such example is this new translation by . 
Hart and Heifetz of the * Forest Book’ of the 
Tamil Ramayana composed by Kampan in the 
twelfth century A.D. The reader's greatest disap- 
pointment is that it covers only one-tenth of 
Kampan's epic, which has never been fully 
translated into English (and only recently into a 
few Indian languages) and whose partial 
English translations are uniformly uninspiring. 
The ‘ Forest Book ’, with its encounters between 
Rama and the demons, the mutilation of 
Ravana’s sister, and Ravana's theft of Rama’s 
wife, is certainly a wise choice by Hart and 
Heifetz. Still, it is a small part of the narrative 
whole, and to that extent even this excellent 
translation will be unsatisfying. Would these 
translators, following the lead of the ongoing 
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translation of Valmiki’s Sansknt Rāmāyana, 
head a team of scholars to translate Kampan in 
full? Hart and Heifetz may turn over in their 
libraries at this suggestion, but they have only 
their own success to blame 

In their present work, the translators set 
themselves no small task. The allusive language 
of Kampan’s verses is difficult to read without a 
commentary, and the printed texts and com- 
mentaries often disagree on correct wording 
and interpretation. In their introduction, Hart 
and Heifetz set their sights beyond these merely 
philological problems, however, and focus on 
the aesthetics of Kampan's poem. the shifting 
metres, subtle sound patterns, and fast-moving 
lines of Tamil. Assisted by the fortuitous 
coincidence that both American English and 
Tami! use initial stress, the translators argue 
that ‘the English rhythms must in some 
measure inittate the speed of Tamil speech and 
verse so that the emotional flavors and den- 
sity of imagery may be carned along with 
enough rapidity to accommodate their riverlike 
profusion’ (p 16). Sensitive to these elusive 
features of Kampan's art, Hart and Heifetz 
have attempted to bring this medieval epic 
poem to a new readership 

In very large measure, they succeed. One 
reason for their success must be the complemen- 
tanty of their skills: one 1s a scholar, the other a 
writer This combination creates verses both 
responsive to the nuances of the original and 
evocative in their own right. The very first verse, 
the invocation, 1s typical: 


Under every different form he is the same 
Though they branch out,/in him they are one. 
And only through him do men finally under- 
stand/words they have recited over and over. 
He 1s the primal lord whom no Vedas,/no 
Brahmins or gods have comprehended! O 
Knowledge for our knowing!’ 


Another reason for their success is a recog- 
nition that even an esoteric image or epithet 
speaks more clearly in a literal translation than 
т ап inventive but obscure English 
‘equivalent’. Thus they translate a common 
epithet for Rama with ‘Не Who Gives Every- 
thing’ rather than with a roundabout rendering 
such as ‘ Compassionate One’ or ‘ Benefactor’. 
Some images, of course, resist any translation. 
‘Не sighed like an elephant calf’, for example, 
will probably suggest everything except what 
the poet intended. 

This dilemma of literal versus equivalent 
translation 1$ especially troublesome when con- 
fronting the backward-building syntax of 
Tamil. Is и more effective to smooth out the 
confusion into plain English, or to retain the 
difficult wording? For some lines (‘ “ Bring my 
ministers,” he said, “with their capacity for 
judging what 15 to be done next!”’ ог 
“shoulders the strength of which never les- 
sens’), one wishes the translators had conceded 
the limitations of literalness. More often than 
not, however, the images speak for themselves, 
as in this description of Ravana’s fatal attrac- 
tion to Sita: 


‘The way his mind was, he could not tell 
touch or sound/or any of his senses, one from 
another. Not knowing what to do,/just as 
desire might bind and draw him into entering/ 
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another body in another birth, he came and 
entered the pavilion ' 


Only occasionally did the language strike me as 
‘cute’ (‘ his eyes were as pleasured as his heart °) 
or flat (^ O Righteousness, save me quickly from 


this! >). 
The notes and glossary are also clear and 
unpretentious The 30-page introduction, 


unfortunately, 1s uneven. It does provide necess- 
ary background information, including a bril- 
hant (if brief) explanation of Kampan’s place in 
Tamil culture. However, the opening claim that 
Kampan was ‘a great intellectual thinker as 
well as a great poet’ because, as Dante was to 
do for Christianity soon after, he ‘ summarized 
the extraordinarily rich medieval Hinduism that 
was flowering in South India’ (p 1) can only be 
taken on faith even after reading the book. 
Likewise, the comparative discussion of 
Kampan, Homer, Virgil, Dante and Milton is 
too broad to satisfy specialists or inform others. 

The translation itself, however, 1s a remark- 
able achievement. The delicacy of feehng, 
among demons, birds, and brothers, runs side 
by side with the terror of death One might say 
that the translators had good material to work 
with, but they have also been equal to the task. 


STUART BLACKBURN 


EBBA Косн: Shah Jahan and Orpheus. 
the pietre dure decoration and the 
programme of the throne in the Hall 
of Public Audiences at the Red Fort 
of Delhi. 56 pp. 48 plates. Graz: 
Akademische Druck-u. Verlagsan- 
stalt, 1988. OS 480, DM 74. 


This short but perceptive and detailed study 
is an important contribution to the iconology of 
imperial Mughal art, a branch of study initiated 
by Ettinghausen in his article * The Emperor's 
choice’ thirty years ago. Dr Koch, an authority 
on Mughal architecture. and its European 
influences, has considered afresh the design and 
symbolic meaning of Shah Jahan's throne 
Jharokhü ın the Diwan-1 ‘Amm at Delhi, in 
which he made his appearances before the 
public, and its unique decorative scheme of 
pietre dure inlay. Since the nineteenth century it 
has been debated whether these 318 panels and 
their surrounding decoration are Italian or 
Indian work The author’s comparisons with 
exported Florentine pietre dure plaques of bird 
and flower subjects, used in Europe for mount- 
ing on cabinet fronts, strongly suggest that 
some at least of the now much restored Delhi 
panels were of Italian origin, though to com- 
plete the ;harokhà wall their designs were tmi- 
tated with comparable skill by local craftsmen 

The author’s main theme is the symbolic 
purpose of the Emperor’s jharokhà and its 
exotic decorative backdrop. Why, in particular, 
should the pietre dure composition behind the 
throne be conspicuously crowned by the one 
panel containing a human figure, that of 
Orpheus charming the beasts with his music (a 
panel which in Europe might have served as the 
centrepiece of a cabinet front)? What was 
Orpheus to Shah Jahan? 

From the time of Akbar, Mughal artists had 
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been encouraged to learn from European art, 
while adapting the borrowed forms and conven- 
tions to the symbolic requirements of the 
imperial mystique. The Delhi sharokhd 1s an 
outstanding example of this ideologically based 
eclecticism With its organic architectural forms 
and abundant floral and plant decoration, its 
conception is that of a bower or paradise 
garden, but this does not account for the promi- 
nent pietre dure birds on the jharokha wall, the 
row of tiger-lions at its base, and Orpheus 
presiding above. Ebba Koch sees these features 
as approximating to those of the legendary 
throne of Solomon, the prophet king and ideal 
ruler, on whom the birds and beasts waited in 
pacific attendance. This peace among the beasts 
represented the Golden Age of the Just Ruler to 
which the Mughals aspired in their imperial 
propaganda (as the author points out, such an 
1mage occurs on the title page of the Antwerp 
Polyglot Bible which had been presented by the 
Jesuits to Akbar) In the dominant position 
accorded to the panel depicting Orpheus, whose 
myth was probably unknown to the Mughals, 
Koch finds a more multifarious symbolism, * a 
shifting complex of images’ combining the 
figure of Solomon with those of Aflatun (Plato) 
and the Qur'anic David, both of whom also 
exercised musical power over the animal world 
(ш the British Library Khamsa of Nizami of 
1595 Aflatun is depicted playing a European 
organ to this end). 

As one would expect from this publisher, the 
book 15 well printed and excellently illustrated, 
with many of the plates in colour. In the text 
itself only an occasional incongruous phrase 
occurs (e.g ' vegetabilization programme’, for 
the organic conception of architecture under 
Shah Jahan) 


ANDREW TOPSFIELD 


REINHARD HERDICK: Kirtipur: Stadt- 
gestalt, Prinzipien der Raumordnung 
und gesellschaftliche Funktionen 
einer Newar-Stadt, (Schriftenreihe 
Internationales Asienforum, ed 6.) 
xiv, 272 pp., 9 plates Koln: Welt- 
forum Verlag, 1988. DM 89. 


In my review of the illustrated dictionary of 
Newar towns and buildings (BSOAS rn, 3, 
1989, 578-9) I made passing reference to the 
recent contributions of German scholars to the 
relatively new discipline of architectural anthro- 
pology. The publications of Niels Gutschow, 
Jan Pieper, and the author of the volume con- 
sidered here demonstrate what can be learnt by 
examining Indian architecture and urban plan- 
ning within the context of a cultural context 
that 1s still largely intact Remhard Herdick's 
study of the small town of Kirtipur in the 
Kathmandu valley is perhaps the most detailed 
exposition of the methods and techniques of 
architectural anthropology yet to be published. 
Certainly, 1t provides an exhaustive analysis of 
the social and religious background to the 
workings of a traditional Hindu town The 
volume is especially valuable for the analytical 
line drawings which clarify the relationships 
between the physical features of the town, and 
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the rites and beliefs that give meaning to its 
urban plan. 

In the first chapter the author provides the 
basic historical and geographical setting for 
Kirtipur. He describes the town within its sur- 
rounding landscape, and then notes the layout 
of streets and open spaces, and the locations of 
the different religious shrines. Since Kirtipur ts 
built on the top of a hill, the topography 1s 
responsible for an irregular street pattern; 
changes of level divide it into an ‘ upper’ and 
*lower'town The second chapter focuses more 
closely on the religious monuments of the town, 
and detailed plans and descriptions are given for 
both Hindu and Buddhist temples. The Bagh 
Bhairava temple is the largest in Kirtipur, 
dominating the central open space of the town 
It is built in the traditional Nepalese style, with 
sloping tiled roofs The Cithu Baha is a Buddh- 
ist monument with ascending terraces occupied 
by stupas 

Symbolic aspects of spatial order in 
Kirtipur's plan are considered in the third chap- 
ter. Here, the town 1s analyzed in terms of its 
different residential quarters, as well as the 
clusters of temples and religious institutions. 
The different groupings of house blocks and 
Shrines create diverse patterns of open spaces 
and routes of movement While these patterns 
are not obviously geometric m order, as shown 
in the physical layout of Kirtipur, the author 
points out that they do in fact relate to con- 
ceptual spatial models, such as the mandala He 
convincingly argues that theoretical ideas of 
spatial order exist at Kirtipur, even 1f these are 
not represented in the actual town plan. 

The fourth chapter 1s an exhaustive sociologi- 
cal survey of Kirtipur, with a particular 
emphasis on the traditional ritual roles of dif- 
ferent castes within the religious life of the town 
In the fifth chapter, the sociological data is 
coordinated with the analysis of the town plan. 
The author maps all of the caste groupings 
within Kirtipur, and describes the principal rites 
that take place in the town. He discusses in 
particular detail the funerary ceremonies which 
demand the laying down of a memorial stone to 
announce the death of a family member, as well 
as the removal of the body to the appropriate 
cremation ground. Here, too, the author discus- 
ses the religious calendar of Kirtipur, mapping 
the principal pilgrimage routes at festival time, 
both within the town and in the surrounding 
countryside The spatial analysis of religious 
ceremonies within the urban context is con- 
sistently thorough. The sixth chapter attempts a 
summary of the symbolic principles which give 
meaning to the layout of Kirtipur within a 
specific social and religious context. 

Maps and tables at the end of the volume give 
mformation on the demographic structure of 
Kirtipur's residential quarters. А detailed 
survey of more than one thousand households 
covers every inhabitated dwelling in the town. 
The study concludes with a graphic summary of 
the symbolic classifications for different orders 
of spatial meaning in the ritual life of Kirtipur's 
inhabitants. Starting with a single central 
object, such as a shrine or sacrificial altar, the 
author demonstrates the ascending numerical 
systems that operate at Kirtipur, right up to the 
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24 stopping places during a particular religious 
ceremony. A bibliography and useful glossary 
are also included. 


GEORGE MICHELL 


ЈОАСНІМ BavuTze: Drei ‘Bundi ~ 
Ragamalas: ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte der rajputischen Wand- 
malerei. (Monographien zur ind- 
ischen Archáologie, Kunst und 
Philologie, Bd. 6.) 398 pp. 106 
plates, Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 
Verlag GmbH, 1987. DM 230. 


Since the 1950s, our knowledge of the Rajas- 
thani schools of painting has greatly increased 
as a result of the worldwide dispersal of the 
former princely collections. Until recently, 
scholarly attention was directed almost 
exclusively to these small, portable works on 
paper, while the extensive wall-paintings in the 
interiors of many of the Rajput palaces were 
largely ignored. This neglect 1s partly due to the 
scarcity or ravaged condition of the earlier 
murals, as well as to their inaccessibility; many 
are still found in private areas of the palaces 
Moreover, their artistic quality can vary widely. 
Often they were executed by artists apparently 
accustomed to the smaller format and more 
tractable surface of paper. Their compartmen- 
ted enlargements of miniature subjects seldom 
fully exploited the compositional possibilities of 
expansive wall and ceiling surfaces, as had been 
the case, for example, in the classical tradition 
of Ajanta Nevertheless, mural painting can also 
be of crucial art-historical value in that no 
dispute can arise—as often occurs with works 
on paper—over their place of origin. In the few 
decades since Indian independence, all too 
many Rajput wall-paintings have been de- 
stroyed, whether through natural decay, tour- 
istic vandalism, commercial redevelopment or 
the indigenous penchant for whitewash. At 
Udaipur almost all the surviving eighteenth- 
century murals had been whitewashed over by 
the 1970s In the same decade, some fine 
examples were lost at Kotah as a result of 
industria! dynamiting and the accidental explo- 
sion of an old gunpowder store (as described by 
M. К. Bryraj Singh in his elegiac and well- 
illustrated The kingdom that was Kotah, New 
Delhi, 1985). 

In the last few years Ог Bautze's meticulous 
studies of the extensive surviving wall-paintings 
in the palaces at Bundi and Kotah in eastern 
Rajasthan have done much to document these 
threatened artefacts and to redress the 
imbalance ın earlier scholarly wnting on Hada 
Rajput painting based on the fragmentary 
evidence of the few inscribed and dated works 
on paper. In this, by far his most important 
contribution to date, Bautze has documented 
three major wall-painting cycles in the former 
Bundi state. Two of these are in parts of the 
Bundi palace normally closed to the visitor, the 
Badal Mahal and Chattar Mahal, and the third 
is at the impressive but seldom visited palace of 
Indargarh, 55 km. north-east of Bund: The 
Badal Mahal and Indargarh paintings can be 
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approximately dated to the third quarter of the 
seventeenth century, and those of the Chattar 
Mahal to the early 1720s. The book is in effect a 
revised and much expanded version of the 
author’s Berlin doctoral thesis (1984), which 
treated only the Chattar Mahal paintings 

The subject matter of all three cycles is 
ragamala, the conventional depictions of musi- 
cal modes which by the seventeenth century had 
become the most popular illustrative theme in 
Rajasthani painting Together with other pro- 
legomena to his study (including resumés of 
earlier published accounts of the Bundi palace 
and its murals), Bautze provides a valuable 
survey and reconstruction of over 25 Bundi 
ragamala senes on paper, beginning with the 
much discussed Chunar series of 1591, from 
which nearly all later Bund: series derive their 
basic iconography. Variants in serial order, 
nomenclature and orthography are recorded 
among other details, together with publication 
references for individual pages in earlier 
monographs, exhibition catalogues and the pro- 
liferating sale catalogues of auctioneers and 
specialist dealers Such a compilation of daunt- 
ingly dispersed materials 1s nowadays a neces- 
sary 1f sometimes thankless preliminary to the 
study of many types of Indian painting. Perhaps 
in the future computer database projects will be 
devised to share this increasingly laborious task 
among the community of interested scholars 
and institutions. 

The author's descriptive accounts of the three 
wall-pamting cycles are exhaustive. The 36 
paintings of the Chattar Mahal гавата!а 
receive 91 pages detailing their pictorial content, 
condition and iconographic features. Such close 
description 1s indeed desirable, since the paint- 
ings are in poor condition and their detail 1s 
unclear from the black and white plates, but it 
does not make for easy reading. It is also 
disappointing that in the book as a whole, such 
description outweighs interpretation and argu- 
ment to an overwhelming degree Of 56 pages 
devoted to the Badal Mahal ragamala, only four 
are given to a discussion of its dating, patronage 
and stylistic comparison with other Bundi and 
Mewar series on paper (In contrast, the digres- 
sive ‘short descriptions’ of the non-ragamala 
murals run to 16 pages for the Badal Mahal and 
to 15 pages at Indargarh.) Bautze has diligently 
sought out the trees but gives us little sense of 
the contextual wood 

An earler reviewer in these columns 
(BSOAS, хімш, 2, 1985, 428) has justly criti- 
cized the amateurishness of much writing on 
Indian painting In the rigour of his method 
Bautze certainly escapes this charge. But he not 
only avoids the ашег extremes of speculative 
connoisseurship; he displays in addition the 
iconographer’s habitual unwillingness to make 
any aesthetic judgement or qualitative discrimi- 
nation among the objects of his study. One 
hopes that in a future work he may choose to 
widen his focus and to build on this major 
achievement of documentation by wniting the 
much needed comprehensive history of Hada 
Rajput painting at Bundi, Kotah and their 
minor courts. 


ANDREW TOPSFIELD 
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K. M. Varma: Technique of Gandh- 
Gran and Indo-Afghan stucco images 
(including images of gypsum com- 
pound) xlv, 162 pp., 16 plates. 
Proddu Santiniketan: K. M. Varma, 
1987. 


The idea of a practical book on stucco tech- 
niques is to be welcomed. In the museums of 
both India and Pakistan there are substantial 
collections of stucco finds from various Arch- 
aeological Survey excavations of the North- 
West Frontier Buddhist sites, and a comprehen- 
sive study of these pieces would be a valuable 
contribution to our understanding of the 
manufacture of images from this area 
However, ın a general mtroduction to the 
present volume, the author states that any study 
of original material 1s ‘needless to say...an 
impossible task for us, as an Indian as well as an 
individual lacking and dishking the skills of 
practical life’ (p. 4) By his own admission, he 

as had little access to recent publications on 
the subject, and writes primarily from the basis 
of information gathered during his studies in 
Berlin from 1959 to 1965. He therefore con- 
centrates principally on the early twentieth- 
century published excavation reports of Mar- 
shall at Taxila, Stein at Sahn Bahlol, and Bar- 
thoux at Hadda, and relies entirely on photo- 
graphs of the relevant material for discussion 
purposes. This inevitably imposes a severe limi- 
tation on his analysis of the practical techniques 
used in the manufacture of stucco figures The 
misconception that the camera never lies 1s 
implicit ın such an approach, and sceptics will 
no doubt remain unconvinced by such categoric 
statements as ‘it 1s self-evident’ from a mere 
photograph of an image, that certain details 
* are modelled by hand and on the spot’ (р 112) 

Initial chapters provide a discursive account 
of the history of the medium in the Indian 
subcontinent, and a discussion of the evidence 
from various excavations. The second part of 
the book covers all practical aspects of working 
in stucco. A rather idiosyncratic use of 
terminology 1s strictly imposed throughout 
Thus the ' Gandharan' school of the title 1s 
confined to the period from the early first 
century A.D. to the beginning of the third cen- 
tury, while the ‘Indo-Afghan’ school is dated 
from A.D. 250 to the eighth century. The divi- 
sion of material into these two precise categories 
is, of necessity, totally subjective. 

In addition, the word stucco is applied 
exclusively to the combination of quicklime and 
sand. Whenever plaster of Paris 1s known to 
have been included, the material 1s then referred 
to as ‘ gypsum compound ’. Such a fine distinc- 
tion 1s confusing, not only because the term 
stucco 1s generally applied to a greater variety of 
compounds, including plaster of Paris, but also 
because in this instance its use is totally 
dependent on the author’s interpretation of 
written sources, and not on any personal 
examination of original material. 

In connexion with the history of stucco in the 
subcontinent, 1t is maintained that the medium 
* has been known in Gandhara long before the 
Greeks arrived there, апа Gandhara cannot 
decisively demand the credit for the first 
creation of images in stucco, for Amaravati can 
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put forward its claim for the same distinction’ 
(p 30) The tenous evidence presented to sup- 
port this statement comprises a report of two 
heads found at Amaravati in 1888, а photo- 
graph of a further three heads published in the 
1905-06 Annual Report of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, and a verbal report of a 
Jambhala stucco figure found during recent 
clearance at the site. None of the actual objects 
have been examined, and indeed the five heads 
remain untraced. These objects Varma dates to 
the first century A.D., but says that his reasons 
for doing so have already been discussed in a 
previous publication Readers of the present 
volume may feel with some justification that the 
details of his argument on such an important 
1ssue would bear repetition. 

His denial of the possibility that the manufac- 
ture of images 1n stucco could be a non-Indian 
introduction into Gandhara leads him to dis- 
pute the findings of the French excavation of 
Graeco-Bactrian city of Ai Khanum, where two 
rooms ш the administrative quarter produced 
several thousand stucco image fragments The 
attack is unjustified, since Varma has only read 
the preliminary account of the first four seasons’ 
excavations, from 1965 to 1968, and has con- 
sulted none of the subsequent annual reports of 
exploration at the site over the following 
decade. Had he done so, he might have 
found it less easy to dismiss the evidence that 
А! Khanum was destroyed circa 145 B.C., and 
would perhaps feel unable to state so categori- 
cally that the fragments of clay and stucco 
figures from the site ‘are to be considered to 
belong to the seventh century A.D. ' (р. 47) 

The chapters dealing in a more general way 
with the various practical methods of creating 
stucco 1mages are interesting and informative. 
The text as a whole however would have bene- 
fited from more stringent editing of the 
numerous repetitive passages, spelling mistakes 
and typing errors. Ultimately, moreover, 
because Varma's analysis of specific stucco 
1mages 15 merely a re-interpretation of published 
excavation reports of the material, the volume 
does not constitute a viable alternative to using 
the original sources. 


ELIZABETH ERRINGTON 


ALF  HILTEBEITEL: The cult of 
Draupadi. 1: Mythologies: from 
Gingee to Kuruksetra. xxvii, 487 pp. 
Chicago and London: Chicago 
University Press, 1988. £19.95. 


This book is the first of three projected 
volumes in an ambitious exploration of the cult 
of Draupadi, an important goddess in south 
Indian popular Hinduism as well as the 
celebrated heroine of the Mahabhárata. The 
core area of her cult 15 around the town 
of Gingee, former capital of a Hindu little 
kingdom, in north-east Tamil Nadu Alf 
Hiltebeitel's objective is to describe and analyse 
the relationship between the Mahabharata and 
the Tamil tradition of Draupadi. by looking at 
how the epic has been transposed to and trans- 
formed by из Tamil setting, so as mutually to 
advance our understanding of both. The first 
volume is mainly about the Draupadi cult's 
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mythologies, the second will focus on its rituals 
and the third will re-examine the Mahabharata 
from the perspective afforded by the cult 

Hiltebeitel begins with the history, geographi- 
cal extent and sociological context of the 
Draupadi cult in south India. Then follows an 
account of the mythology of the Gingee king- 
dom, within which Draupadi’s myths are partly 
located, and of her important temple at Mélac- 
cén, north of Gingee town. One serious danger 
emanating from the north was Muslim power 
and we are introduced to Мина] Ravuttan, 
Draupadrs Muslim devotee, who is partly 
responsible for protecting her cult from his 
religion 

Part 2 of the book (three-quarters of the 
whole) examines the Mahabharata story as 
portrayed in its Draupadi cult recension, 
although Hiltebeitel 1s careful to stress that this 
version of the epic is not a single textual entity. 
Rather the story 1s presented ın three media— 
recitation (piracankam) of the epic їп Tamil, 
“street drama’ (terukkittu) and local ritual 
enactment—out of which comes the author's 
* heuristic construct' (p. 135) of the Draupadi 
cult Mahabharata. In this book, Hiltebeitel 
mainly focuses on the dramas, drawing on both 
his own observations ın the field and their 
vernacular literature The sequence of chapters 
follows the development of the dramatic cycle, 
which copies (in abbreviated form) the plot of 
the Mahabharata from the beginning to the 
great battle of Kuruksetra. 

To summarise nearly 300 pages of dense 
description and interpretation is impossible and 
l shall therefore merely indicate Hiltebeitel's 
approach by referring to his discussion of Por- 
mannan-Pottu Raja (‘War king'— Buffalo 
king’), a central figure in Draupadi’s cult 
unknown ın the classical epic A key episode in 
the cycle of dramas 1s entitled ‘ Pormannan’s 
fight’ and this character 15 consistently 
portrayed as carrying a severed head in his 
hand. Partly drawing on Madeleine Biardeau’s 
work, Hiltebeitel argues that the fight 15 a 
transformation of the myth of Mahisasura, the 
buffalo-demon killed by the goddess Durga, so 
that Pormannan’s head 1s a multiform of 
Mahisasura’s. But the head 1s also Brahma’s 
head, which connects the dramas to the myth of 
Siva’s Brahmanicide And since Pormannan 
assumes the role of marshal of the Pandava 
armies in the Draupadi cult's Mahabharata, he 
1s also holding the doomsday weapon that 15 
Brahma's head Hence Pormannan-Pottu Raja 
bears a multiform of Mahisasura’s and 
Brahma’s heads. ‘ Both are images of death and 
salvation one on the individual scale of the 
demon devotee, and the other on the cosmic 
scale of the dissolution of the universe’ (p. 434) 
The same imagery runs through the classical 
Mahabharata, but the Draupadi cult’s version 
refocuses the sacrifice of the epic’s battle on the 
buffalo-demon’s death and its aftermath, the 
goddess’s reunion with Siva signalled by the 
holding of the head—a role usually ascribed to 
Bhairava, ‘the pan-Hindu prototype for the 
head-holding Ройи Raya’ (р. 435). 

Hiltebeitel’s interpretation of Pormannan- 
Pottu Raja and his head continually weaves 
between, in particular, Tamil myths of the god- 
dess, Sanskrit myths of Siva's Brahmanicide 
and the Mahabharata itself The exposition 15 
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highly complex and draws on the author’s vast 
knowledge of the material, and sometimes (at 
least for this reviewer) the details of the argu- 
ment are hard to follow. But the prose is clear 
and the interpretation is recapitulated fairly 
frequently, so that the fundamental theme—the 
transformation of the Mahabharata within the 
cultic context of the Tamil goddess Draupadi— 
15 kept constantly in view At the same time, 
Hiltebeitel carefully avoids the over-interpreta- 
tion, induced by a wish to impose a monolithic 
line of argument, that 1s quite often found in 
modern scholarship of this genre The cult of 
Draupadi ıs an outstanding contribution to the 
understanding of Hinduism developed in recent 
years as textual scholars have turned to the 
popular living religion, instead of labouring 
single-mindedly on classical literature. 

However, in this book, there is also another 
significant argument. Unhke most previous 
scholars of Tamil Hinduism—including David 
Shulman, whose Тати! temple myths (Princeton 
University Press, 1980) was a major source of 
inspiration—Hiltebeitel’s history 15 firmly 
chronological and never invokes an ‘ancient’ 
Tamil religion subsequently fused with its 
northern, Sanskritic counterpart For 
Hiltebeitel (presumably — influenced by 
Biardeau), transformations must be understood 
in structural, not evolutionary, terms and 
scarcely any residue of Aryan-Dravidian anti- 
thesis survives. On this argument, the author 
himself says little explicitly (cf. p. xix), though it 
should be highlighted, because other writers on 
southern Hinduism have been reluctant to 
abandon the Aryan-Dravidian antithesis And 
yet, its abandonment opens up new questions 
and an anthropologist 1s struck by the problem 
of the Draupadi cult's social basis According to 
Hiltebeitel, the cult is mainly sustained by three 
middle-ranking castes with Ksatriya preten- 
sions, but that rather inadequately explains its 
appeal for them, since such pretensions are not 
confined to those castes. Draupadi’s rebirth in 
Gingee and Tamil Nadu has been strikingly 
described and interpreted, but the old sociologi- 
cal query—what are the cult’s functions in 
society?—remains largely unanswered. Perhaps 
more clues will emerge in the other two eagerly- 
awaited volumes. 


C. J. FULLER 


NANCY GARDNER CASSELS: Religion 
and pilgrim tax under the Company 
raj. (South Asian Studies, no. ХУП.) 
xii, 184 pp., 4 plates. New Delhi: 
Manohar, 1988. (Distributed by 
Franz SteinerVerlag. DM44.) 


Following the establishment of the English 
East India Company as a territorial power in 
South Asia by the end of the eighteenth century, 
its administration assumed many rights and 
responsibilities formerly held by indigenous 
rulers. Among the most important and conten- 
tious of these was the collection of a tax on the 
pilgrims who visited the celebrated temple of 
Jagannath at Puri. In 1806, three years after the 
annexation of Orissa, the Company decided to 
follow Maratha precedent and renew the tax 
This was partly motivated by financial con- 
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siderations—as a source of revenue for the 
Company and to pay for the ‘ preservation of 
good order [and] tranquillity’ in Puri But, Dr. 
Cassels argues, И was also a recognition of the 
terms upon which the British saw the main- 
tenance of their new, and at times precarious, 
dominion over India and the continuing alle- 
giance of their Indian subjects. She traces the 
idea of a Company ‘ compact’ to Regulation III 
of 1793 which promised to protect Indians ' in 
the free exercise of their religion ’. This provided 
‘the ultimate rationalization for British rule’ in 
pre-Mutiny India (p. ix), set an ‘irrevocable 
precedent’, and formed the basis for what 1s 
seen to be a consistent social policy over the 
following fifty years. Cassels thus attributes to 
the tax a far broader significance than historians 
have hitherto claimed for it. She further argues 
that when the tax was abolished in 1840 it was 
not. as has generally been presumed, as a result 
of evangelical and missionary attacks on the 
‘wages of 1dolatory ’, but, ironically, п pursuit 
of the same objectives of allowing Hindus the 
free exercise of their religion and minimizing 
governmental involvement in religious affairs. It 
was, she avers, * part of routine Government 
business deliberately disassociated from 
evangelical propaganda’ (p. 150). 

A monograph that shows clear signs of its 
Ph.D. origins, the book relies heavily upon 
Company records and manuscript sources, at 
times at the expense of a more varied perspec- 
tive and to the neglect of some of recent scholar- 
ship. Although Cassels succeeds in illuminating 
the administrative and political significance of 
the pilgrim tax, she does not offer much 
evidence of what Indians thought of its collec- 
tion by Company officials, nor does she discuss 
the recent debates over зай and the rather 
different light these shed upon Company poli- 
cies. Nevertheless, this 1s a work of careful 
scholarship and a useful addition to the rapidly 
expanding literature on the history and religious 
culture of the Jagannath temple It makes a 
significant contribution to the deepening 
controversy over British intentionality and 
impact in pre-Mutiny India and the extent to 
which what were once seen as the dominant 
ideals of the Utilitarians and Evangelicals were 
in practice up-staged by a far more accom- 
modative political and administrative pragma- 
tsm. 


DAVID ARNOLD 


MARTIN MOR: A general guide to the 
India Office Records. xvi, 331 pp. 
London: The British Library 1988. 
£35. 


The nine shelf miles of the official archives of 
the India Office Records constitute, as Lord 
Quinton justly remarks in his preface to this 
book, ‘the most important accumulation of 
historical source material in Britam for the 
study of politics, administration and commerce 
in South Asia and related areas from the early 
seventeenth to the twentieth century’ (p. vi). 
Indeed, instead of ‘in Bntain’ he might have 
written ‘ outside India’. During the last thirty 
years there has been a sustained effort by the 
staff of the Records to make the matenals more 
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accessible to students Their work has resulted 
in the publication of several guides to individual 
series and to some topics, but until now there 
has been no new general guide to replace that 
written by Sir William Foster in 1919, and 
Foster’s guide dealt only with records relating 
to the period which ended with the termination 
of the authority of the East India Company in 
1858. 

It may be said at once that Martin Moir's 
guide is a very useful one It 1s divided into two 
parts. The first part is a short and accurate 
survey of the development of the administrative 
arrangements for the government of India in 
London and includes a summary (pp. 85-93) 
which will be of considerable assistance to 
readers in identifying the departments which 
conducted business relating to matters in which 
the readers are interested. Another helpful item 
is Sir Charles Wood's 1859 directions on pro- 
cedures (рр 98-101). It 1s interesting to note 
how the run-down of business transacted in 
London proceeded after 1919. By 1946 little but 
political matters went through the Secretary of 
State's office, a strong contrast with the detailed 
scrutiny to which all aspects of administration 
were subjected under the Company. 

The second part describes the records in 
accordance with the new general reference 
Scheme introduced in 1967 This scheme, of 
course, makes no distinction between records 
relating to the Company and Crown periods 
and in Appendix 1, Moir offers a very brief 
guide for the benefit of readers who wish to 
make the distinction. The 1967 scheme also has 
the effect of making и less easy than Moir 
suggests to use the new guide in conjunction 
with the Foster-guide; outsiders are less adept 
than record-keepers and a guide to what may be 
called the translation of categories would have 
been helpful. 

It must be emphasized that this is a general 
guide and leads primarily to the detailed guides 
and to the indexes. The information given їп 
each section includes the approximate size of 
the collection, a brief indication of its contents, 
the state of cataloguing and reference to the 
guides and indexes. Those with experience of 
using the records will see at once how limited 1s 
the information supplied Taking, for example, 
Moir's own speciality, the Secret Department 
Records, it is not possible from the guide to 
identify the Board of Control’s secret letters to 
India as a separate series, or to distinguish 
between secret letters from different 
presidencies. 

European MSS are not included and we are 
told that a new guide to these items is in 
preparation. It would seem incidentally that the 
post-Hill guide additions to the Home Miscel- 
laneous Serres (which include the Hobhouse 
papers) are to be transferred to the European 
MSS collection. A useful inclusion 15 informa- 
tion concerning new records acquired since 
1947, including material from India, Pakistan, 
Nepal, Burma and Kabul. Among other recent 
additions listed ın the guide are the records of 
the Information Department, the Legal 
Adviser’s Office and the Viceroy’s Private 
Office 

For once one can say with real confidence 
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about a book that no serious student of South 
Asian history can afford to be without it, still 
less a teacher. 


M. E. YAPP 


P. J. MARSHALL: The new Cambridge 
history of India. Vol. m, Part 2: 
Bengal: The British bridgehead, 
1740-1828. xv, 195 pp. Cambridge, 
etc. : Cambridge University Press, 
1988. £17.50 


From milch cow of the Mughal empire to 
British. bridgehead, Bengal's dramatic fate in 
the eighteenth century has never lacked 
chroniclers Professor Marshall’s expertise in 
Imperial history here engages the broader con- 
text of indigenous economy, society and culture 
in the foundation of Company Ка). ‘In the 
history of eastern India the fall of the Mughals 
and the coming of the British are only episodes 
in a much longer play whose principal actors 
inevitably remain anonymous. pioneers who 
settled new lands, merchants who organised 
handicrafts, Vaishnavite teachers, guardians of 
Muslim shrines and even the rivers and the 
Anopheles mosquito” (p 2) This is difficult 
terrain but the author 15 subtler than his prede- 
cessors on its complexity and far better 
informed. He nevertheless comes to the firm 
conclusion that British rule could conquer but 
not transform this resilient Asian society. 

Since he describes a region of poor peasants 
subject to climatic and political devastation 
despite a varied ecology (which ensured their 
differential impact) this assessment comes as no 
surprise The British inherited an intricate pat- 
tern of agrarian stratification only partly based 
on rights to the produce of land. Revenue 
extraction cum political domination was 
superimposed on a rural hierarchy of peasant 
cultivators. Some peasants were adequately 
equipped for agriculture, others were dependent 
on credit (ın the form of seed grain and plough 
cattle) in order to farm at all. Revenue demands 
and warfare could easily scourge them. But no 
state could acquire a clear picture or attain a 
confident appropriation of rural resources. 
Compromise with revenue intermediaries was 
inevitable Textile production with its nexus of 
brokers and dealers offered limited alternative 
employment despite its growth in the late seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century It too depended 
on those conditions which affected agriculture. 
* Whether the agrarian base held up depended in 
the last resort on the monsoon’ (p.17). Usually 
assured and abundant, rainfall deficiency, as in 
1769—70, meant famine. That year between one- 
fifth and one-third of Bengal's people perished. 

The crucial innovation of British rule was the 
creation of a state apparatus much more power- 
ful than any previous one Its most famous 
policy was the 1793 Permanent Settlement of 
Lord Cornwallis. Here Marshall deftly reveals 
the essence of the debates that have so often 
been chronicled. ‘ The principles of European 
supervision and of security of tenure for revenue 
payers were not seriously questioned’ (p. 117). 
'The settlement of Rs 26,8 million with the 
zamindars ‘ was not moderate’ (p. 123) in terms 
of the Company's previous demands and it was 
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18.5% higher than the last Nawabı assessment 
(p 141). This clearly imposed great hardship 
but he argues that it was the redistribution of 
the burden not its magnitude that counted 
The displacement of brown potentates by 
pink ones was of importance despite the British 
reliance on native clerks, interpreters, sepoys, 
etc to keep their state machine going. Yet 
Marshall ıs not forthcoming about the 
abundant racism of the British expatriate com- 
munity and the way this structured the new 
state. He has a more sophisticated understand- 
ing of the politics of late Mughal Bengal The 
recent works of Philip Calkins, Chris Bayly and 
others on indigenous polities ın the eighteenth 
century illummates the narrative. The political 
system had to be worked carefully if the 
magnates, great bankers and officials of the 
durbar were not to be alienated. Alivardi Khan 
managed it, but his grandson proved too 
mprudent It was this political inability to 
reproduce the cohesion of the dominant coa- 
lition that rendered so vulnerable the Nawabi 
regime. From then on British penetration (overt 
or covert, by suasion or by force) was inexor- 
able. The earlier expansion of private trade now 
acquired its proper political representation— 
the Company state—and a whole new set of 
contradictions between the political order and 
various economic interests to be worked out in 
the nineteenth century 
The reconstruction of economic life, as can be 
expected from the author of East Indian 
fortunes, 1s wonderfully assured ‘The setting 
for Empire' 1s superbly described in the best 
chapter of the book Particularly notable is the 
account of Bengal's eastward shifting centre of 
gravity with the appearance of new rivers in the 
eighteenth century. Mughal stability апа the 
rich silt deposits were responsible for the 
dynamic colonization of the east during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
Muslim peasantry of East Bengal were less 
differentiated than those of the West who were 
Hindu and less subject to a large lower gentry 
than peasants 1n Bihar Marshall handles this, 
Bengal's eastern hill frontier and the diversity of 
Orissa splendidly. Famine, disease and debt, 
those classic burdens of the peasant, are 
expertly detailed. Contemporary printed and 
unpublished soujces flesh out the description. 
But he frames it with an old debate about 
impact rather than relations. The more interest- 
ing dependency theorists (Girvan and Cardoso 
for instance) have always stressed the role of 
indigenous class relations ın producing the con- 
dition of dependency Now this 1s an argument 
historians could use to great effect in this area. 
Despite the excellent new work on culture, 
such as the studies of the Jagannath cult by 
German and Indian scholars, or Richard 
Eaton's on rural Islam which Marshall uses, I 
felt most dissatisfied with this portion of the 
book. A Bengali would surely have been more 
excited by the origins of their ' renaissance '. 
Others would have been fascinated by questions 
of cultural change, Islamization and Hindu- 
Muslim syncretism at the popular level. The 
description of intellectual m 18 comprehensive 
but dry and the arguments for continuity do not 
impress if we take a more disaggregative view. 
It 1s not unfair to suggest that Professor 
Marshall is surer on British India than on 
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Indian society so that the wider impact of the 
Raj in terms of popular culture, modes of 
production and the technologies of domination 
do not emerge as centrally as they should in this 
revision. If the British had so little impact 
research must now focus elsewhere. But this 
volume will remain the most Actonian of The 
new Cambridge history of India ın its judicious- 
ness, scholarship and scope. 


DEV MOODLEY 


TAPAN RAYCHAUDHURI: Europe recon- 
sidered: perceptions of the West in 
nineteenth century Bengal. xviii, 
639 pp. Delhi, etc.: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1988. £12. 


This is a subtle and fascinating book, not 
nearly as specialized in its content and appeal as 
it first appears. It concentrates on three major 
figures in the intellectual, cultural and literary 
history of nineteenth-century Bengal: Bhudev 
Mukhopadhyay (1827-94) Bankimchandra 
Chattopadhyay (1838-94) and Swami Vive- 
kananda (1863-1902). Bhudev was never well- 
known outside Bengal Bankim's fame as a 
novelist spread throughout but not beyond 
India. Swami Vivekananda enjoyed a signifi- 
cant international vogue as the first of India's 
spiritual missionaries to the West. Dr. 
Raychaudhuri shows that all three deserve the 
attention we give to the major figures of, say, 
nineteenth-century Russia. Indeed, the intellec- 
tual and spiritual tussles we associate with Rus- 
sia—between Slavophils and Westernizers, con- 
servatives and liberals—and the great social 
impact of men of letters, are comparable with 
those of Bengal, whose intelligentsia were dis- 
tinguished both by their quality and through 
being ‘the first Asian social group of any size 
whose mental world was transformed through 
its interactions with the West’. 

The writings of this group do not have a 
merely historical interest. The 'reconsider- 
ation’ of Western culture that Raychaudhuri's 
chosen figures made continues on an ever more 
urgent and global scale today Are Asian 
societies wise to follow the lead of the West? Are 
Marxist, Nationalist or Fundamentalist pro- 
grammes set up in opposition to Western 
capitalism the right way forward either? 
Raychaudhun does not ask these questions 
directly, but the care with which he has made his 
book accessible to non-Bengalis suggests that he 
expects some of his readers to ask them. 

At the same time his concentration on the 
complex thoughts of three individuals 1s a warn- 
ing against simple questions and answers. In his 
Afterword, he accepts that his subjects ‘ reflec- 
ted and shaped powerful trends ш the life of 
nineteenth-century Bengal’. They helped to 
create the stereotypes of Indian nationalism: 
especially the notion of materially dominant 
Europe versus morally superior India. But they 
did so in markedly different ways. 


‘The differences in their approach and sub- 
stantive statements reflect the diversity in life 
experiences and personalities, an umportant 
dimension of the concrete historical 
experience which has not been adequately 
emphasized in the literature on colonial or 
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pre-colonial India I am not arguing here in 
favour of a disaggregated approach as the 
high and exclusive road to historical truth or 
the negation of analytical frameworks which 
have a general relevance. Only, if the disci- 
pline has a humanistic dimension, the specifi- 
cities of experience and individual variations 
can illuminate past reality 1n a way not open 
to analysis of trends and social categories.’ 


One reason, perhaps, why this ‘ humanistic 
dimension’ has been lacking is that to 
reconstruct the inner lives and intimate relation- 
ships of nineteenth-century Indians 15 not at all 
easy. Although there is more biographical and 
autobiographical material on Bengal than on 
any other region of India, there is a tradition of 
reticence, of respect for the privacy of great men 
that makes biographical snooping impossible. 
No nineteenth-century Indian would ever have 
recorded or preserved the massive diary and 
epistolary evidence which enables biographers 
to probe so deeply into the private lives of 
Tolstoy or Dickens. Yet Raychaudhuri does 
succeed in bringing his subjects alive as people 
He shows how Bhudev's loyalty to conservative 
Brahminical values was partly attributable to 
the deep respect he had for his distinguished 
father and grandfather. Bankim's far more 
ambivalent and—in his early phase at least— 
radical attitude to Hindu social norms derives 
from a much less happy relationship with his 
family, which included bitter resentment of the 
burden of debts his father and brothers placed 
on him. Even though Bankim rejected his 
youthful enthusiasm for Hume, Bentham, Mill 
and Comte, and espoused ' essential Hinduism ' 
as the ideology of his maturity, Raychaudhuri 
movingly shows that ' both intellectually and 
emotionally, bemg a good Hindu involved 
much effort for the sensitive novelist ’. 

Raychaudhur: is especially interesting on 
Vivekananda. The Swami was a ‘spiritual 
master’ of a kind that India has long 
recognized; not a fraudulent, fashionable * god- 
man’ but a seer who did, through devotion to 
his guru Ramaknshna Paramhamsa, achieve 
renunciation, detachment, and direct experience 
of samadhi. To understand such a man at an 
ordinary human level is difficult, yet Raychaud- 
huri shows what a charming, surprising, witty, 
boisterous and observant person Vivekananda 
was. One 1s grateful for the pages describing 
books such as Ргасуа o Pascátya (The East and 
the West), for the Bengali is so racy, so full of 
Calcutta slang, that it is, as Raychaudhun says, 
impossible to translate and hard for a foreign 
student of Bengali to read. А major difficulty 
in coming to a correct understanding of 
Vivekananda is that his Western success, the 
cult that followed it, the eight-volume collected 
edition of his works published by the Advaita 
Ashrama, and the rest, have pushed his Bengali 
identity out of sight Tagore suffered the same 
fate. Even today, foreigners persuade them- 
selves that they can ‘know’ the major writers 
and thinkers of India without bothering to learn 
the languages in which they wrote and 
thought. Raychaudhuri gives us the Bengal 
Vivekananda, and rates his Bengali writing very 
highly indeed: 


* His was truly an unintended discovery of the 
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West, and also an unexpected success story. 
He responded with characteristic ebullience, 
delighted and amused by much that he saw or 
experienced. An extraordinary literary talent 
flowered under this impact producing some 
of the most marvellous prose 1n the Bengali 
language. They record the vivid impressions 
of a person of immense vitality, responsive to 
but not hungry for life.’ 


Ideas are linked to language Without linguis- 
tic knowledge, one cannot fully understand, for 
example, Vivekananda’s central idea that sattva 
(truth? spirituality?) should be placed lower on 
the agenda for India than rajas (energy? manli- 
ness?), which the West had but which poverty- 
stricken India lacked. 

A British reader will find much to impress 
and chasten him in Raychaudhuri’s book. The 
British in India knew that Bengalis were clever 
and that many of them were extremely well- 
read. But how many were really aware of what 
was going on in Bengali, of the erudition, based 
on an extensive study of European history, of 
Bhudev's Samajik prabandha (Essay on society), 
or Bankim’s essays for Bangadarsan? How 
many Englishmen were reading, as Bankim is 
said to have done, a book a day? How many 
were aware of the wit and irony with which 
intelligent Bengalis coped with the often intoler- 
able snubs received from their colonial masters? 
If there 1s one thing that could perhaps have 
emerged more strongly from Raychaudhuri’s 
study, it is the wit (kautuk, rasikatd) of 
nineteenth-century Bengal Maybe Bhudev was 
a truly solemn and sober person, and his deli- 
cate refusals to accept dinner invitations in 
European houses should be taken at their 
(orthodox) face-value. But Bankim was often 
very funny, and some of his more bizarre ideas, 
such as his view expressed in his famous contro- 
versy with the Rev W Hastie that ‘it would be 
a good idea to have the images of the deities 
worshipped by the Hindus made in Italy’, 
should surely be taken as ѕепи-ігопіс games- 
manship. We are told that all three writers 
ridiculed the excessive claims of Hindu revival- 
ists—electro-magnetism was known to the 
ancient Hindus, etc. One would like a richer 
taste of that ridicule! The taper for 
Vivekananda’s sparkling prose was lit by 
Pyarichand Mitra, Michael Madhusudan Datta 
and others. It 15 interesting to note, for example, 
that the Swami’s comments on European 
‘hygiene’, use of handkerchiefs and so on, are 
foreshadowed in Tagore’s equally amusing 
Yurop prabdsir patra (Letters from Europe), 
written some twenty years earlier. 

Such writing may be funny, yet as in the 
books of Nirad C. Chaudhuri—a last survivor 
of nineteenth-century Bengal—there is serious- 
ness behind the veneer. Dr. Raychaudhuri 15 
night to treat his authors so respectfully, and 
fortunate, as a Bengali, to have the linguistic 
resources to do so. One hopes he will go on to 
what he hints in his preface he would like to do. 
write a study of Rabindranath Tagore in the 
light of the continuous process of ‘ reconsider- 
ation’ that Bengalis made, and are making of 
the West 


WILLIAM RADICE 
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SHIRLEY BERRY ISENBERG: India’s Bene 
Israel: a comprehensive inquiry and 
sourcebook. xxii, 443 pp., 3 fold-out 
maps, 8 plates. Bombay: Popular 
Prakashan, 1988 [pub. 1989]. (Dis- 
tributed by Sangam Books Lid. 
£24.50.) 


Nearly one hundred years have elapsed since 
Н. S. Kehimkar completed his magnum opus, 
The history of the Bene Israel of India—although 
it was not published before 1937 Since then 
several minor works on the Bene Israel have 
appeared, particularly during the last two or 
three decades; among them we may mention 
Strizower's volume and Weil's Ph D. thesis, 
both on sociological aspects of this isolated 
Jewish community. Now the Bene Israel have 
been greatly reduced 1n numbers by emigration, 
and probably no more than 5,000 souls remain 
in the Bombay area. Mrs. Isenberg's thoughtful 
and well-documented book 15, then, timely. It 1s 
the fruit of many years of first-hand observation 
both in India and in Israel. 

The origins of the Bene Israel are shrouded in 
uncertainty, indeed, their antiquity must be in 
doubt We may dismiss as myth the story of the 
seven Jewish couples who survived a shipwreck 
at Navgaon, thirty miles south of Bombay The 
earliest recognition of the Shanwar Telis as a 
Jewish community was by a certain. David 
Rahabi, undoubtedly a member of the Paradesi 
congregation of Cochin (The family derived its 
name from Rahaba on the Euphrates, it was not 
Egyptian, as suggested by Isenberg following 
Kehimkar who based his view tenuously on the 
poetic use of Rahab in Is 30 · 7 and elsewhere іп 
the Bible) The three dates to which David 
Rahabi is variously assigned by Bene Israel 
tradition have significance in the context of 
Cochin rather than among the Bene Israel. 
A.D. 1,000 1s the year, as we now know, of the 
copper plates that granted privileges to Issuppu 
Ігаррап, that is, the Jew Joseph Rabban. In the 
fourteenth century occurred the cataclysmic 
movement of the sea that silted up the port of 
Cranganur and at the same time created a fine 
harbour at Cochin at the other end of the 
Репуаг estuary; and in the sixteenth century the 
Jews of Cranganur finally abandoned their 
principality to found a settlement beside the 
palace of the Raja of Cochin. 

Isenberg is right to reject theories that 
identify this David Rahabi as either the father 
or the son of the celebrated merchant-diplomat, 
Ezekiel Rahabi of Cochin David Rahabi I, it 1s 
true, 15 the hero of an apocryphal tale in which 
he successfully champions the young Raja 
against rival clarmants to the throne But there 
is no mention of David's connexion with the 
Bene Israel in the report of Pereyra de Paiva 
who was his guest in 1686 or, as Isenberg points 
out, 1n the well-known letter of his son Ezekiel 
in 1767. 

Remarkable is the extent to which the Jewish- 
ness of the Bene Israel was dependent on the 
benevolence of members of Cochin Jewry, par- 
ticularly the White section of the community. It 
was through the influence of leaders of the 
Paradesi congregation that Samaji Divekar 
introduced the institution of the synagogue to 
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the Bene Israel for the first time—as late as 
1796. And 1n 1826 and 1833 it was missions of 
Cochin Jews that restored the Jewish awareness 
of their fickle co-religionists of Bombay. This 
influx of Cochin Jews to the north may have 
been due in some measure to economic condi- 
trons at Cochin at the beginning of the British 
period The Rahabi family and their fellow 
merchants had fallen on hard times. For their 
part, the Black Jews of Cochin also provided a 
trickle of emigrants to Bombay, who acted as 
officiants in Bene Israel synagogues throughout 
the nineteenth century. 

Isenberg discussess—perhaps too briefly— 
the complex division between the two fac- 
tions—White and Black—of the Bene Israel. 
We are told that there is no difference in physi- 
cal appearance between the two groups, 
although the blacks are considered to be the 
progeny of union with local non-Jews. Never- 
theless, the terms Gora and Kala must surely at 
one time have reflected a distinction of colour 
Or here should we discern once again the 
influence of Cochin Jewry? Had newcomers 
from Cochin projected their own divisions into 
the context of the Bene Israel? At Cochin, it 15 
true, the circumstances were not the same The 
Black Jews there were always the majority in the 
community and had their own synagogues. The 
White Jews, of halachically ‘pure’ Jewish 
ancestry and therefore styled meyuhhasim 
(Isenberg is not correct in applying this term to 
Black Jews), were comparatively fair in com- 
plexion. 

It is mtriguing to speculate on possible 
Muslim influence among the Bene Israel. This 
may not be confined to the Arabic titles of Кап 
(gadi) and mukaddam There were Muslim 
* Friday oil-pressers ' side by side with the Bene 
Israel ‘ Saturday oil-pressers'. The Bene Israel 
marked, we are told, the month of Elul by 
fasting in the same way as Muslims during 
Ramadan. Most suggestive are the dish and the 
ceremonies of Malida and the prommence of 
the Prophet Elijah. Have we here a reflection of 
Khidr Elias who is so familiar in the Middle 
East? Like him, Elyah among the Bene Israel 
appears in many roles, but he is intimately 
associated with springtime rituals. 

Isenberg's volume ranges over the manifold 
aspects of the Bene Israel in India, from history 
and practices to present-day communal institu- 
tions and personalities It is well provided with 
admirable footnotes, bibliography, indexes and 
maps. (A minor defect 1s mconsistency in the 
transliteration of Hebrew terms.) This work will 
for long remain the standard publication on the 
Bene Israel 


J. B. SEGAL 


VicroR Н. Mair: Painting and per- 
formance: Chinese picture recitation 
and its Indian genesis. xx, 279 pp., 
front., 8 (col) plates, map [on end 
papers]. Honolulu: University of 
Hawaii Press, 1988 [pub. 1989]. 
£24, $30. 


The author's starting point is the Chinese 
illuminated hand-scroll of the 8th-9th centuries 
A.D. from Tunhuang, Pelliot Chinese manu- 
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script 4524 of the collection of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris This illustrates the contrast 
between Sanputra, the disciple of the Buddha, 
and the six heretic masters led by Raudraksa, 
who were defeated by the superior magic 
powers of Sanputra. The text 1s to be found in 
British Library Stem manuscripts 4398 and 
5511, and is typical of a class of literature 
known as pien-wen, tales of marvellous events of 
which many examples were found in the Tun- 
huang caves. They were prose works in which 
gnomic verses were introduced to sum up critt- 
cal stages of the stories, used by itinerant mis- 
sionartes, often in conjunction with pictures, to 
promote the Buddhist message. 

A second pien-wen is the story of Maud- 
galyana, another of the Buddha's disciples, who 
went to the Preta purgatory to rescue the soul of 
his mother. This is used at the Ullambana, or 
Buddhist АП Souls’ feast. Mair, however, men- 
tions this tale 1n connexion with the later pao- 
chüan, or precious scrolls, which were also used 
by itinerant story tellers till recent times in the 
Kansu province of north-west China, not far 
from Tunhuang. His thesis 1$ that these texts, 
with their structure of alternating prose and 
verse sections, their content of popular Buddh- 
ist stories, and their use with pictures, not by 
monks, but by itinerant laymen, had their origin 
in India. This is inherently probable, and Маг 
uses such evidence as is available to 
demonstrate this theme. The difficulty however 
is that the Chinese evidence 1s not extensive, and 
that from other places 1s mostly indirect, and 
capable of some vanety of interpretation The 
author’s response to this problem 1s to proceed 
by analogy from other types of illustrated story- 
telling, such as puppets and the shadow theatre, 
and to draw his examples from many countries 
round the world 

For early India, Mair discusses the meaning 
of Saubhika, illusionists, mentioned by Patanyali 
and other writers, and also the use of yamapata, 
cloth paintings illustrating the torments of hell, 
used by Hindu preachers, and similar in 
purpose and content to the Buddhist 
Maudgalyana story He cites instances from an 
eighth century Jain work, and a collection of 
Kannada stories of the tenth century where 
story-telling associated with pictures on cloth 1s 
described in detail. In a later chapter, he dis- 
cusses extensively examples of the modern use 
of picture recitation 1n many parts of India. The 
techniques reported undoubtedly throw light on 
the manner in which the itinerant Chinese story- 
tellers practiced their craft. The Indian 
representatives are, however, almost entirely 
Hindu. 

The author continues by considering the 

robable route of transmission of this craft 
rom India through Central Asia to western 
China. The Chinese Buddhist pilgrim scholar 
Hsuan-tsang (596—664), 1s said to have brought 
not only texts but also illustrated material from 
India back to China. His story is still known in 
north-west China, and the route he used is 
undoubtedly the way by which this craft was 
brought into the country. 

So far the author has given an illuminating 
account of an Indian Buddhist genre and its 
migration to China. He is, however, tempted by 
the fascination of the subject to consider wider 
analogies, which lead him to some problematic 
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conclusions and difficulties in presentation Не 
is particularly impressed by the similarity in 
technique as between the Javanese wayang 
bébér, picture story-telling with scrolls which 
are put up and unwound before the audience 
as the narration proceeds, which he believes to 
be the earliest form of wayang, following G 
Schlegel (1902) and J. R. Brandon (1970), but 
without considering the countervailing evidence 
of the priority of the wayang purwa to be found 
in several old Javanese kakawin, brought 
together by H. H. Juynboll in his article 
‘ Toneel’ in the Encyclopedie van Nederlandsch- 
Indie, 1921, 396 The surviving wayang bébér are 
alllater both in repertoire, which 1s mostly from 
the mediaeval Рапл stories, and in artistic style, 
since the paintings are of wayang puppets, and 
are not naturalistic as one would expect of an 
earher art 

In his last chapter, Mair deals with picture 
recitation round the world, begmning with the 
etoki of Japan, which 1s closest to his original 
theme, for this style of illustrated Buddhist 
story-telling probably does come from China, 
and might be demonstrated as a derivative of 
the pien-wen. There are also close analogies 
from Tibet, which however was not apparently 
the early route of the transmission of Buddhism 
from India to China. His consideration of 
Iranian and Arabic examples, even if they are 
Indian influenced, seem not to be part of the 
main theme, certainly not part of the trans- 
mission of the craft to China, while his treat- 
ment of European and particularly German 
materials seems over-extended and out of place 
in this study, as does the gallery of European 
illustrations, and the very long bibliography, 
which has to do with Ше world-wide theme of 
story telling with pictures, rather than the par- 
ticular issues of its Chinese manifestation and 
its probable Indian ongin. 

I should have liked to have seen more discus- 
sion of the Chinese texts and illustrations (a 
subject on which he has published elswhere). 
Moreover if analogies were needed, especially 
from South-East Asia, there are some better 
ones than those he cites. The sculptured reltefs 
in the galleries of Borobudur, especially those of 
the life of the Buddha, and the story of Sudhana 
in the Gandavyüha, seeking true knowledge 
with the help of Samantabhadra and Мал]и$п, 
and of a date not far removed from that of the 
Tunhuang illustrated scrolls, provide a close 
parallel in the use of Indian Buddhist illustrated 
stories 1n promoting the Buddhist cause over- 
seas. In Bali, the Bhimaswarga, the story of how 
Bhima, one of the Pandava princes, rescued his 
mother from hell, closely resembles the 
Maudgilyana story, and 1s illustrated both by 
ider-ider, or long picture scrolls, and by the 
shadow theatre. In Thailand, the Phra Malai, 
the story of the Buddhist monk who went both 
to hell and to heaven, and then came back to 
report to his companions is also similar, and is 
traditionally illustrated with graphic scenes, and 
used at funeral ceremonies as a memento mori. 
Mair says of his own work (p 2): ‘ Whereas I 
initially had hoped merely to supplement the 
Chinese record with evidence toni parallel 
traditions elsewhere, organic linkages among a 
number of these traditions have emerged.’ It is 
not clear that many of his instances do display 
this organic linkage, or that they clarify his 
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original theme The book however should pro- 
vide a quarry for future research on the wider 
and more diffuse theme of picture recitation 
round the world 


С. Е MARRISON 


Ковпч D. S. Yates: Washing silk: the 
life and selected poetry of Wei 
Chuang (834?-910). (Нагуага- 
Yenching Institute Monograph 
Series, 26.) xiii, 289 pp., front. 
Cambridge, Mass. and London: 
Council on East Asian Studies, 
Harvard University, 1988. £18.50 


The book under review is in many ways a 
model of its kind It nicely balances—without 
serious compromise in either direction—the 
conflicting demands of the academic, 
monograph treatment of a poetic ‘life and 
work’, and the presentation of this work to the 
general reader The latter demands translation 
which is at least fluent and readable, and which 
at best manifests some degree of literary 
sensitivity. Yates’s versions are sensitive— 
sometimes even experimmental—but they are also 
reliable and responsive to the more academic 
demands of the work before him. Traditionally, 
the general reader has been seen (by publishers 
at least) to demand translations which are 
‘uncluttered’ by the apparatus of textual or 
explanatory notes, and not overburdened by 
extensive treatment of the writer's life. One of 
this book's strong points is the careful, innova- 
tive design which somehow conceals the fact 
that most of the apparatus is present. 
Explanatory notes for the poems are at the 
bottom of the page and, although text-critical 
notes are not provided, the finding list, an 
extensive bibliography and an exhaustive note 
on the editions (including positive affirmation 
that Yates has personally examined the manu- 
scripts from Tunhuang in the British Library 
and Bibliothéque Nationale), all reflect the 
requisite scholarshtp. Moreover, Yates's fifty- 
eight pages on the life, times and poetry 1s 
deceptively short. This section is dense 1n many 
(positive) senses of the word—typographically 
(to give us more per page), in scholarship 
(unambiguously), їп history (sometimes so 
detailed that Wei Chuang is lost in the political 
and military morass). Moreover, unlike certain 
other scholars, ın treating the life and work of a 
poet about which relatively little can be known, 
Yates sensibly chooses not to indulge in excesses 
of speculation, he makes use of traditional 
scholarship but is not seduced by it. 

In his short section on Wei Chuang's poetry 
(nine pages plus notes) Yates provides us with 
an interesting and at times original introduction 
to the work. Wei Chuang is one of the few T'ang 
poets who are considered to be responsible for 
the literati's recognition of {2’и (song-words or 
lyrics) as a distinct, authoritative literary form. 
Yates points out that Wei's reputation as an 
innovator in {27и has drawn attention away 
from his shih poetry and distorted our under- 
standing both of his overall poetic oeuvre and 
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his life as reflected in the work. Yates reminds us 
that the literary conventions of the two types of 
poetry are quite distinct, not simply in formal 
terms, but in imagery and content. It is, there- 
fore, a distortion to see Wers life and work 
predominantly in the light of the risqué, roman- 
tic disengagement typical of the tz’u, called for 
as much by the form itself as by the inclinations 
of a particular writer. In Wei's shih Yates finds 
much evidence of his deep concern with the 
complex social and political events of his time, 
of his longing for engagement (frequently 
thwarted by rebellion and repeated failure in the 
imperial examinations), of his late successes and 
subsequent partial fulfilment in these directions. 
Yates thus assimilates Wei to the more usual 
figure of the Chinese poet who embodies those 
now familiar cultural complementarities: 
engagement/escapism;  society/nature, Con- 
fuciansim/Taoism; public/private; shih/tz’u. In 
doing so, Yates certainly presents Wei as a less 
romantic, and perhaps also less superficially 
attractive figure, but, at the same time, succeeds 
in revealing him as a more complete and 
rounded personality. 

The author reinforces this argument by con- 
trasting Wers particular lyric (tz’u) style with 
that of Wen T'ing-yun. He argues that even in 
his lyrics, Wei is clearer and more logical, less 
allusive and more directly expressive, more sen- 
sitive to narrative coherence, in general, more 
straightforward than the form typically 
demands or demonstrates in the work of Wen 
T'ing-yun. But his examples are few and selec- 
tive. Wei is demonstrably capable of lyrics with 
rich imagery and deep opacity (T1). Moreover, 
to qualify Yates's argument, one can point to 
shih poems translated here which are also rich, 
allusive, and opaque (S17), and positively dis- 
engaged (S32). It in no sense vitiates the main 
thrust of his work, but it does sometimes seem 
that Yates adopts differing approaches when 
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poetry in Wei's output. With the tz'u he is more 
cautious. He translates in a way which provides 
a 'visual representation of the original line 
length’ (a useful and easily achievable device), 
following the poem closely and often providing 
pronouns and demonstratives which suggest a 
more straightforward, less ambiguous reading. 
Since, in general, the content and form of the 
Shih poems present less of a challenge to his view 
of the work, Yates is more at home with them 
and so takes more liberties. Without attempting 
the (almost impossible) task of retaining ong- 
inal formal features in his translation and 
without straying far from the ‘ semantic sense of 
the onginal’, he adopts a wide variety of tech- 
niques in rendering the shih, and is unashamedly 
experimental. This distracts us from his inter- 
pretative argument, but it produces some fine 
writing in English and some interesting, well- 
cadenced versions. His translations of Wei's tz'u 
and more tame and less successful. 

The book has generally been well-edited, 
although a line from the following translation 
has been disconcertingly (another experiment?) 
repeated after the final line of T30 (p. 224). One 
regrets the lack of any parallel Chinese text, but 
it 1s pleasing to see a partial reproduction (on 
the endpapers) from one of the early tenth 
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century manuscripts of the ' Lament of the 
Lady of Ch'in' in the Stein collection of the 
British Library. 

JOHN CAYLEY 


ТАМЕЗ Г. WATSON and EVELYN S. 
RawskI (ed): Death ritual in late 
imperial and modern China. xv, 
334 pp. Berkeley, Los Angeles 
and London: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1988. $40. 


One might expect conference organizers who 
are also editors of the resulting volume to 
review the issues their conference raised and 
induced in the revised contributions. It is inter- 
esting here that the organizing editors of the 
present volume seem to have remained en- 
trenched in their own positions 

Death ntuals are central to the description of 
Chinese culture and to the definition of Chinese 
ethnicity. The issue dividing the editors is 
whether orthopraxy (the performance of a core 
set of rites), or orthodoxy (the holding of a core 
set of beliefs), is what unites and defines 
Chineseness. Watson, in his introductory chap- 
ter, contends that belief matters little and it is 
the performance of a core sequence of rites, 
practised by all Chinese in late imperial times, 
by which the dead are turned into ancestors and 
names inscribed to commemorate them, which 
defines Chineseness There is something satisfy- 
ing about being in a position to list empirically 
such a core sequence and claim its truth for all 
parts of China proper: public notification of 
mourning by wailing and marking off the 
mourning household by white paper and other 
means; bathing and dressing the corpse, 
transfers of food and other offerings to the spirit 
in the course of (a) setting up a soul tablet, and 
(b) encoffining the body and sealing the coffin; 
expulsion of the coffin from the community, 
disposal by various means, usually involving 
burial. But as a demonstration of orthopraxy, it 
lacks substance because it is contrasted with no 
heteropraxy and considers no counter claims to 
orthopraxy and Chineseness. 

Rawski, in his own editorial chapter, rightly 
points out that Watson admits the existence of 
an ideological domain, which contains what 
Watson himself calls ‘ strong belief’, within the 
system of meaning conveyed by the rites. 
Rawski then outlines the basic elements of a 
Chinese belief system: ancestor worship; yin- 
yang dualism, the Five Phases cycle, and the 
idea of cosmic resonance апа hierarchical 
orders contained in Chinese geomancy (feng- 
shui). That this set defines the essential vocabu- 
lary of a Chinese religion was the contention of 
Maurice Freedman ш the late 1960s. All the 
editors have done here is to attach it to a core 
set of death rites—and, to add a dispute over the 
relative importance of performance and belief 
which no other contributors take up. 

Other issues preoccupy them One is that of 
gender, which several contributors raise with 
Watson. He maintains that the ritual transform- 
ation of the dead 1ato ancestors involves separa- 
tion into preserved lineal purity and discarded 
fieshly and sexual (female) pollution. Emily 


Martin’s chapter takes issue with this. It may, 
oa 
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indeed, be one authoritative Chinese interpreta- 
tion, but when Martin reviews what she saw and 
recorded in Taiwan, and when we add the 
translations of women’s funeral laments with 
which Elizabeth Johnson enriches this book, 
another version of the same rituals 1s disclosed. 
Instead of separating, they join lineality with the 
nurturing functions of female sexuality. They 
mark out no clear-cut separation but an acute 
ambivalence, of birth and death—of marriage 
as a death, of death as a birth—and of women’s 
respect for lineal order and resentment of the 
lack of recognition for their work їп its 
reproduction The full richness of this 
ambivalence becomes apparent, appropriately, 
m a chapter on the symbolism of food offerings 
to the dead. Here, Stuart Thompson builds 
magnificently on to the association of the grave 
with the turtle—an emblem of sexual self- 
generation—and on to the counterpoint within 
the same set of rituals between Confucian lineal 
order and Daoist subversion of the rules of 
politeness. 

Another contribution which does the editors’ 
work of surveying the whole better than the 
editors themselves 1s Myron Cohen’s discussion 
of the heterodoxy of the idea of salvation—be it 
rebirth in a better position, the coming of a 
better world, or escape from the world to 
Paradise. Cohen nicely points to the unsettling 
fact of a marginalized salvation theme in the 
core set of rites themselves. The other elements 
of the rites—in which the dead are expelled as 
corpses, installed as ancestors, comforted as 
ghosts and, sometimes, eventually rewarded as 
gods—are marginalized in their turn when 
salvation is stressed: for salvation involves no 
such dispersal of the individual It 1s the positive 
image of the fearful negative—the dead, whose 
body and soul are together but have not 
departed. 

Mao’s preservation in body and doctrine 
seems to occupy a similarly anomalous position, 
a holy demon. But the connexion is not made in 
Wakeman's otherwise fascinating comparison 
of republican monumentalizations of their 
founding authors. Sadly, there 1s no attempt to 
comprehend and comment on this and the three 
other chapters on the politics of the disposal of 
the dead—Rubie Watson on grave site battles 
for the promotion of strategic ancestors; Evelyn 
Rawski on the transformation of emperors into 
ancestor-gods of an exclusive state cult, and 
Martin Whyte on the new PRC orthodoxy of 
cremation and work-place memorial meetings 
in the cities, while Watson's set remains the rule 
in the countryside. Each 15 heterodox to the 
other in many ways, yet each asserts itself as an 
authority for orthodoxy. But then, this book is 
by no means a last word on its subject. It is fuel 
for further work. 


STEPHAN PEUCHTWANG 


RICHARD VON GLAHN: The country of 
streams and grottoes: expansion, 
settlement, and the civilizing of the 
Sichuan frontier in Song times. 
(Harvard East Asian Monographs, 
123.) xxii, 305 pp., 2 maps [on end 
papers. Cambridge, Mass. and 
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London: Council on East Asian- 
Studies, Harvard University, [1988]. 
£19.25. 


Frontier studies have stressed the static 
nature of northern China's frontiers as opposed 
to the steady southward expansion of the Han 
Chinese. Detailed studies of China's northern 
frontiers have been undertaken by Owen Lat- 
timore, Robert Н С. Lee and others. However, 
a thorough case-study describing the gradual 
expansion in a southern frontier region has been 
Jacking. Insofar as information allows, Richard 
von Glahn has now compiled a comprehensive 
study of Han Chinese settlement m what 1s 
present-day southern Sichuan during the Song 
dynasty, focusing on Luzhou prefecture, an 
area in extreme southern Sichuan, from the 
tenth to the early thirteenth centuries 

The book is divided into three parts: first the 
physical and human landscapes of the southern 
Sichuan frontier are presented, then the 1mpact 
of Song expansionist policies directed toward 
the south-western frontier from 1071 to 1121 
are traced, and finally the social and economic 
changes this expansion caused in Luzhou are 
discussed in detail. The life-style and the 
ecology of the various forest tribes in south- 
western China are recounted from archeological 
evidence and accounts written by Han Chinese 
Since the indigenous tribes did not produce any 
literature, von Glahn's work must rely on 
Chinese sources which include standard 
histories, gazetteers, plus accounts and poems 
written by travellers. 

In his description of the early Song Han 
Chinese Sichuan frontier society, von Glahn 
stresses the differences ın land tenure between 
southern Sichuan and the core. The Sichuan 
Han Chinese frontier society was dominated in 
the early Song by prominent settlers, whom von 
Glahn calls magnates, and their private armies. 
These magnates were able to defy the Song 
government and often vied with each other to 
control the limited supply of tenants or kehu 
‘ guest households’. Von Glahn shows that а 
traditional Chinese system of personal bondage 
between the magnates and the kehu, which was 
becoming obsolete in the long-settled parts of 
the Song by the eleventh century, was preserved 
on the southern Sichuan frontier. Even within 
Sichuan, bondage of kehu to magnate families 
persisted throughout the eleventh century in the 
less densely settled south-east portion (Ba), 
including Luzhou, whereas in more densely 
settled, economically diverse, north-western 
Sichuan (Shu), the proportion of kehu relative 
to the whole population decreased over the 
same period. 

Although it is never formally stated as policy 
in the documents he surveyed, von Glahn con- 
siders salt extraction to have played a dominant 
role in the Song desire to regain control over 
southern Sichuan where mining by a small 
number of Han Chinese had been undertaken as 
early as the fourth century AD Von Glahn 
points out that since salt production was unable 
to keep up with Sichuan demand, new mines 
were continually sought after on the southern 
Sichuan frontier. Therefore, salt provided the 
major stimulus for settlement in poor agri- 
cultural areas such as Luzhou. 

The high cost of administering a remote fron- 
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tier also meant that the Northern Song initially 
made use of alliances with native chieftains and 
local magnates to maintain control over 
southern Sichuan. However, after the 1070s, 
because it was hard to balance competing inter- 
ests, the Song government began a period of 
“conquest and expropriation’ of tribal lands. 
Von Glahn sees the main objective for this 
expropriation or conquest as securing the 
natural resources of the region—iron and salt. 
Settlement of Han Chinese was encouraged 
only with a view to preventing these resources 
from falling into tribal hands. Technological 
innovation, primarily the introduction of the 
lofty pipe salt well ın the 1040s, only mildly 
stimulated settlement in southern Luzhou and 
agricultural expansion occurred only in areas 
with better soils. 

During the period of land expropriation, 
which lasted until 1121, the autochthones 
geographically nearest to the Han Chinese 
settlers tended to fare worst, with the more 
distant, * uncooked’ tribes often gaining power 
m the short run from alliances with the Song. 
The state relied on magnates to control the 
frontier in the early stages of settlement. Later, 
the Song assumed full control over the frontier 
by stripping power from the magnates and 
native chieftains. 

Once the Luzhou frontier comes firmly under 
Song control during the first half of the twelfth 
century, gazetteer information becomes more 
abundant and a more detailed study of popula- 
tion changes and commerce is possible. Von 
Glahn reveals a highly uneven population dis- 
tribution ш Luzhou, which he feels is due to the 
natural preference of the Han Chinese for 
settling on flat, fertile lands. He relies on a 
typology of place-name derivations to indicate 
the settlers’ ethnicity. Since toponymy will not 
always reflect ethnicity, this is a less than perfect 
method of ethnic differentiation. Employing 
several examples, von Glahn also shows how 
the practice of marrying a daughter to an adop- 
tive son-in-law, who would carry on the wife's 
family line, and pre-mortem partition of 
inheritance, which gave one son the land and 
the others the movables, allowed settler families 
to consolidate their property rights and as a 
consequence, their progeny. Having a clearly 
established heir kept lands belonging to tenant 
farmers from falling out of family hands. In 
addition to the obvious implications for a 
family with no son, the adopting of a son-in- 
law, or uxorilocal marriage, could consolidate a 
family estate by preventing the loss of money 
through dowry payment, and help to create a 
strong lineage in a frontier area where none 
existed. However, uxorilocal marriage and pre- 
mortem partition of inheritance were proscribed 
by the Song—presumably these customs were 
seen as unfilial because their outcome might be 
the neglect of one's parents. Yet both customs 
thrived on the frontier because of the opportu- 
nities they provided for a family to establish its 
patrimony and the inability of the Song to 
enforce their abolition rigidly. 

The frontier marketing system was inspired 
by demands from the Song core and, according 
to von Glahn, evolved from the top down as 
three functionally segregated spheres which he 
calls *regional commerce' (region-wide salt, 
rice and timber markets), ‘frontier trade’ 
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(exchange with the autochthones), and ‘local 
consumption marketing’ (rural periodic 
markets). The more accessible market towas 
were part of the ‘regional commerce’ system 
and passed goods up to intra-regional trading 
cities which sent minerals, forest and timber 
products to the core areas of Song China 
Market towns on the edge of the frontier served 
a role in the ‘ frontier trade’ Indigenous villa ze 
markets catered primarily for local consum»- 
tion and presumably had little to do with the 
rest of the hierarchy. Although von Glahn de- 
cribes the whole system as evolving from the tcp 
down, it seems that the indigenous villaze 
markets must have evolved independently. 

In conclusion, von Glahn attempts to put the 
Luzhou frontier into the national political coa- 
text. The southern frontiers were seen as a 
source of wealth, whereas the northern frontiers 
were strategically important because of tae 
threat of invasion by the Khitan and tae 
Tangut. Von Glahn suggests, rather unconvir-- 
ingly, that the incorporation of Luzhou into tae 
Song state laid the foundation for the towr's 
subsequent re-emergence as a commercal 
centre during the Ming period. Finally, von 
Glahn classifies frontier areas into three simple 
types: a borderland, where intruders begin to 
compete with indigenes for control; a periphery, 
where the intruder state gains sovereignty but 
has yet to assimilate the autochthones, whereas 
agriculture and settlement are still rather exten- 
sive; and the /unterland frontier, developed to 
the degree that it serves as a source of staple 
goods and a base for large scale in-migraticn. 
Von Glahn is quick to point out that this 
classification does not imply a unilinear 
sequence of development and during times 
when the intruder state is weak, the frontier may 
shp from its hinterland status back to a 
peripheral one. Von Glahn concludes that tne 
role of the Song state is manipulating the le~el 
of the Luzhou frontier’s economic integration 
with the core was paramount, as the structure-of 
economic integration was determined by ccn- 
trolling the surplus and the terms of excharze 
rather than by improving agricultural tech- 
nology or other modes of production. 

The strength of this book lies in its detailed 
case-work on the Luzhou frontier, and me 
organization and style are generally good. I >2е 
little purpose, however in transliterating ше 
Chinese versions of the tribal-related proper 
names according to Middle Chinese phoneuc 
transcriptions; and at times, the reader may de 
confused by von Glahn’s discussion, whch 
sometimes uses southern Luzhou, and at other 
times, the whole southern Sichuan frontier or 
examples from outside Luzhou to support ais 
viewpoints. Nevertheless, the author is to be 
commended for attempting to approach -he 
Sichuan frontier in a holistic manner and Eas 
clearly demonstrated that one cannot base 
theories about Song society solely on what was 
happening in the lower Chang Jiang valley 


RICHARD LOUIS EDMOND: 


MAU-SANG NG: The Russian hero ‘in 
modern Chinese fiction. (SUNY 
series in Chinese Philosophy aad 
Culture.) xv, 332 pp. Hong Korg: 
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Chinese University Press; Albany, 
N.Y.: State University of New York 
Press, 1988. $39.50 (paper $12.95). 


It is always a pleasure to welcome a book on 
modern Chinese literature that 15 actually on 
literature, and an even greater pleasure to dis- 
cover in such a book a literary sensibility that 
produces new insights in history and social 
relations. Professor Ng does not need to per- 
suade us of the overwhelming presence of 
nineteenth-century Russian hterature іп 
Chinese literature in the twenties and thirties, 
though his assembly of the evidence 1s impress- 
туе. The value of his book lies in his analysis of 
the phenomenon and its implications Ng 
finds a two-fold reason behind the Chinese 
Russophilta: 


‘Clearly, ın their conscious effort to build 
afresh a national literature, the May Fourth 
writers reacted sympathetically to that in 
Russian literature which appeared parallel to 
the Chinese tradition and experience; they 
welcomed warmly those elements to which 
Chinese literature had yet to give expression- 
specifically the spirit. of humanitarianism, 
cosmopolitanism, Utopian revolution, and 
the realistic portrayal of life It was this 
blending of sympathy with qualities the Rus- 
sians possessed and excitement at what the 
Chinese writers lacked that partly sparked off 
the lively response to Russian literature’ 


(p. 40) 


The demonstration of this thesis 1s carned out 
chiefly by means of a perceptive analysis of 
comparative characterization in nineteenth- 
century Russian and twentieth-century Chinese 
fiction. 

The book consists of two parts, the ground- 
work and the major examples Part 1 begins 
with а chapter on the reception of nineteenth- 
century Russian literature in the twenties and 
thirties and continues with a more general dis- 
cussion on the growth of the new consciousness 
їп China with reference to the Russian example 
In the third chapter, a general survey of Rus- 
sian-type heroes in Chinese fiction, it would 
have been interesting to see the author take 
issue with Ezra Vogel's characterization of the 
‘unlikely hero’ of May Fourth fiction. Part 2 
consists of four chapters on ‘ heroes’ 1n works 
by Yu Dafu, Mao Dun, Ba Jin and Lu Xun 
respectively. Again, in the Yu Dafu chapter, it 
would have been useful to hear the author 
answer Michael Egan’s point that Yu Dafu’s 
heroes were too sexually and otherwise versatile 
to be truly autobiographical With his emphasis 
on characterization, Ng tends to overlook nar- 
rative technique, and does not seem to notice in 
‘Sinking’, for example, that no instance 1s ever 
given 1n the story of the hero’s humiliation at 
the hands of the Japanese: on the contrary, the 
Japanese in the story seem to have been 
generally friendly and kind to the neurasthenic 
protagonist. 

It 1s in the chapters on Mao Dun and Ba Jin 
that Ng's character analyses yield the most 
fruitful results. The blatant copying carried out 
by the young Mao Dun and the young Ba Jin 
emphasizes the immaturity of these writers and 
1ncidently points up why their works are so poor 
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as literature, Political demands in China and the 
needs of the academic industry in both China 
and the West have combined to obscure this 
poverty of imagination and execution, and the 
relative frankness of Ng's criticism is refreshing 
The discussion on Mao Dun is particularly 
thoughtful, showing the contrast between the 
realism ın his depiction of historical trends and 
the Andreyevian schematism of his charac- 
terization It is only a pity that Ng drops this 
admirable detachment in contemplating Mao 
Dun's later work. The chapter on Lu Xun 1s 
another masterly exposition, this time 
demonstrating the way m which learning from a 
foreign model, as distinct from copying it, can 
create a genuinely new literature. 

The Conclusion is not a conclusion but a 
postscript on the gradual eclipse of pre-Soviet 
Russian literature in China after 1937 and its 
replacement by Soviet ‘ party literature’ espe- 
cially in the fifties. (Note that statements such as 
‘it was Soviet literature which enjoyed 
unrivalled popularity ' (р. 6) should be qualified 
by ‘among the bureaucrats who controlled 
publication and distribution’) Ng attributes 
the general failure of May Fourth writers to 
produce fiction after 1949 to CCP distrust 
(copied from Russian Communism) of intellec- 
tuals as hterary protagonists (these writers knew 
no other kind), and also to some extent the 
Party's distrust of intellectuals as writers. This 
fails to account for the Chinese Party's very 
complex attitude towards intellectuals: many of 
its senior leaders were themselves intellectuals, 
and despite lip-service to а worker-peasant- 
soldier audience, the intellectuals who domin- 
ated the literary bureaucracy presided over an 
audience who were themselves mostly young 
intellectuals The influence of the Soviet model 
m Chinese literature. needs, however, to be 
studied in depth, and this reviewer hopes that 
Ng will follow up his own suggestion to this 
effect 

Most importantly, Ng's work helps us to 
understand why, despite the undeniable 
achievement of May Fourth fiction, it was 
nevertheless badly flawed A fiction based on 
copying 1s itself a sign of the ineffectuality of 
May Fourth ‘ heroes ' in literature and in life. A 
further implication that may be drawn from 
these authors’ early plagiarism is their lack of a 
strong self-identity, a partial explanation for the 
ease with which they were diverted from their 
May Fourth ideals when given the chance to 
jorn the intellectual élite of the communist state 
"These issues are especially significant now, in a 
period of revived interest їп May Fourth ın 
China and comparison with the writers of the 
seventies and eighties 

Apart from the author's skill ın literary 
analysis, this work 1s also notable for the wide 
range of ришагу and secondary sources 
covered (though the thoroughness of the 
research as reproduced in the text does not 
always make for spirited reading). The text is 
largely free of misprints and romanization 
errors, but not the notes and bibliography, and 
a spot check shows the index references to be 
incomplete. I find odd Ng's belief that modern 
Chinese writers аге more sincere and high- 
minded than their predecessors: now that exten- 
sive personal contact between Chinese writers 
and Western scholars ıs possible, ıt has also 
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become possible for the latter to observe that 
the former are variously lazy, selfish, self- 
pitying, opportunistic, arrogant, intolerant, 
hypocritical and devious—not necessarily more 
than ourselves, but not necessanly much less so 
either. However, Professor Ng’s sympathy and 
respect for writers in general have undoubtedly 
contributed to the sensitivity with which he has 
handled a complex study of literary relation- 
ships and endeavours. 


BONNIE S. MCDOUGALL 


WM. THEODORE DE Bary: East Asian 


civilizations: a dialogue in five 
Stages. xi, 160 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass. and London: Harvard 


University Press, 1988. £15.95. 


This slim book is based on the Edwin O. 
Reischauer Lectures delivered by the author at 
Harvard University m 1986. It presents the 
distillation of a lifetime of study, translation 
and teaching and 1s a summation of insights and 
reflections rather than an introductory text. As 
such, it presupposes that the reader has com- 
mand of considerable background knowledge. 
Dates are rarely given, and personalities are 
introduced without biographical data. 
Although in chronological order, the discourse 
sweeps across time and space at a breathtaking 

ace, and the author’s spotlight ıs thrown on 

ut a few salient aspects and prominent 
representatives of the philosophical and reli- 
gious systems discussed. The work is the per- 
sonal manıfesto of a scholar who is master of 
the broad overview and bold generalization 
which is the essence of profound erudition, and 
who knows that a properly chosen detail can 
highlight a given topic more boldly than a 
lengthy argument. 

‘Dialogue’, as the subtitle indicates, 1s the 
overall theme of these lectures—dialogue 
between teachers and disciples, between reli- 
gious and philosophical traditions, between 
countries within the Far East, between East and 
West. De Bary speaks of a dialogue that 
expands over time and crosses boundaries, but 
which always takes China as its point of 
departure. Korea and Japan are naturally made 
China's chief partners in this dialogue—but, 
surprisingly, Vietnam is left out of considera- 
tion. With the passage of time, China, and then 
the Far East as a whole, confront the West, and 
the exchange is raised on to a global level. 

The book contains six chapters that trace the 
four major stages in the development of Far 
Eastern civilizations Chapter i sets the stage 
with a discussion of the formation of Chinese 
thought from roughly the eleventh century B.c. 
through to the end of the Han in the second 
century ,A.D. The emphasis is clearly on Con- 
fuciansim, while Taoism is given less attention. 
In ch.i1 Buddhism’s spread to China and the rest 
of the Far East is traced. Much consideration 1s 
given to the ‘ Seventeen Article Constitution’ of 
Prince Shotoku to show how Buddhism and, 
with it, Chinese political institutions were adop- 
ted in seventh-century Japan. In essence, this 
document 1s Confucian rather than Buddhist, 
but it points up the fruitful symbiosis between 
Buddhism and Confucianism in the formative 
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development of early Japan. A simular case 
could have been made for Silla Korea, where 
Buddhism at first served political rather than 
spiritual needs and contributed significantly to 
strengthening the fledgling royal rule against a 
power-hungry aristocracy. 

The Neo-Confucian stage is the subject 
matter of ch. iii. The discussion focuses almost 
entirely on Chu Hsi as the synthesizer of Neo- 
Confucian philosophy. Chu Hsi is pictured as a 
thoroughly practical man who, with his version 
of the Ta-hsueh and the Chia-li, laid the founda- 
tion of the Neo-Confucian culture that eventu- 
ally spread across the entire Far East. Because 
de Bary's interest lies 1n showing how Neo- 
Confucianism was relevant to practical matters, 
above all to education, he forgoes a discussion 
of Neo-Confucian metaphysics, and this omis- 
sion has obviously made it difficult for him to 
pursue the development of Neo-Confucian 
thought through Ming and Ch'ing. The discus- 
sion after Chu Hsi is thus too short. А major 
point, however, becomes clear: Neo-Confucian- 
ism fostered an ‘inlook’ at self rather than ап 
outlook at the world—a major factor in China's 
slow response to the Western challenge in the 
second half of the nineteenth century. 

Chapter iv is entitled * East Asia's modern 
transformation’ and is the centrepiece of the 
book. Here de Bary stresses that the question 
was not simply one of the Far East’s moderniza- 
tion or Westernization, but that East-West con- 
frontation was really a two-way matter. This 
insight naturally does not solve the problem of 
why China was so slow and Japan so successful 
in adapting Western concepts and values. One 
of the main factors that conditioned their dif- 
ferent responses, de Bary believes, was educa- 
tion. In China, education was not universal; 
training in the classics was aimed at passing the 
civil service examinations and was thus associ- 
ated with the state and those who upheld it. In 
contrast, in Japan, although the Four Books 
most often formed the foundation of the cur- 
riculum, education was not confined to an elite, 
and literacy was therefore much more wide- 
spread—a precondition for modernization. In 
the Japanese context, it is surprising that de 
Bary makes no mention of ‘Dutch Learning’ 
(Rangaku). In a wider perspective, it is even 
more surprising that Christianity is not men- 
tioned at all in this chapter. 

Chapter v deals with the post-Confucian era, 
in particular, with the question of why the small 
countries on the fringe of East Asia—South 
Korea, Taiwan, Hongkong, Singapore—are so 
successful in their economic development, while 
China, with all its resources and large popula- 
tion, lags behind. De Bary turns to cultural 
terms to explain this phenomenon and reflects 
on the fate of the three traditional strongholds 
of Confucianism: family, school, and state. 
While the state is no longer viable as a 
champion of Confuciansim, Confucian values 
survive as an ethos for school and family. 
Finally, in ch. vi, de Bary pleads for mutual 
understanding between East and West and 
argues that the West should make a greater 
effort to pursue one of the East’s most enduring 
concepts, self-cultivation. 

There are obvious barriers to a smooth dia- 
logue between East and West, and such a dia- 
logue was also at times resisted by China’s 
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neighbours, Korea and Japan De Bary perhaps 
makes too little of the fact that, despite heavy 
borrowing from China, the Koreans and the 
Japanese had their own traditions and values 
which they were not ready to give up, and that 
therefore the borrowing there was much more 
selective—and the dialogue consequently more 
restricted—than is suggested 1п this book One 
reason why the Far East remained culturally so 
diverse, despite China's influence, was the dif- 
ference ın social traditions and institutions. De 
Bary, however, discusses thought and 1deas very 
much apart from their social background and 
he may thus undervalue the social factors that 
shaped diverse responses to the religious and 
philosophical concepts transmitted from China 

This 1s a thought-provoking book and an 
excellent reminder that dialogue is the most 
effective of all didactic means 


MARTINA DEUCHLER 


EDWARD KAMENS: The three jewels: a 
study and translation of Minamoto 
Tamenori's Sanboe. (Michigan 
Monographs Series in Japanese 
Studies, no. 2.) xii, 446 pp. Ann 
Arbor: Center for Japanese Studies, 
University of Michigan, 1988. 
$29.95. 


The collection of tales translated in the book 
under review was originally written in three 
separate volumes by Minamoto Tamenori, the 
Provisional Governor of the Province of 
Mikawa, in 984. Tamenori compiled them for 
an imperial princess, Sonshi Naishinno, who 
was the daughter, wife and sister of successive 
emperors She had taken the vows of a nun and 
the volumes were written as her guide to Buddh- 
ism. The preface to the first volume tells of the 
great teacher, Sakyamuni, who was in the world 
an unenlightened mortal for three incalculable 
aeons during which he devoted himself to the 
cause of saving all sentient beings. throughout 
the great chiliocosm he never failed to sacrifice 
himself for them Tamenori goes on to tell how 
Sakyamuni was then born in the palace of a 
king and, while still in his youth, rejected the 
Five Cravings and left his father's house; when 
he sat under the Tree of Enlightenment, he 
subdued the Four Forces of Evil and became a 
Buddha. 

The first volume then presents thirteen tales 
concerned with the former incarnations of 
Sakyamuni Buddha. While the main character 
in the tales ıs the Buddha to be, other characters 
are often identified as former incarnations of 
members of Sakyamuni's family, and good 
characters who aid or support the main charac- 
ter are usually identified with Sakyamuni's dis- 
ciples. 

On the other hand, adversaries and evil-doers 
are often identified with Sakyamuni's enemies 
or other opponents of Buddhism In this way, 
the tales in vol. 1 introduces a vast array of 
Buddhist characters. They illustrate charity, 
discipline, forbearance, effort, meditation and 
wisdom, which are the Six Perfections (six 
Рагатназ, Sk., six Haramitsu, Jap.,). The tales 
also give illustrations of various virtuous acts. 
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Thus one tells of a king giving up flesh from his 
own body to a hawk to save a dove; another, of 
the prince who gave up his life to save those of 
tiger and her cubs The 13 stories, selected from 
the Jataka are part of the background studies 
essential to any student of Buddhism. 

The 18 tales in vol 2, ‘The Teaching’, have 
Japanese protagonists. All, of course, follow 
Buddhist teachings 1n at least one respect, in 
order to show the True Way The first tale 
depicts the Ше of Shotoku Taishi, from his 
miraculous conception to his death. As the 
Constantine of Japanese Buddhism, Shotoku 
Taishi takes his rightful place ın the tales of this 
volume and 15 accorded his due respectful and 
detailed treatment. The remaining tales concern 
lesser-known figures, but they convey a sense of 
the many different places with which they are 
associated. 

In the general preface to his work Tamenori 
condemns the monogatar: and criticizes its 
readers for allowing themselves to be taken 1n 
by so much of what he considers to be pure 
fiction 

The Western reader of Japanese literature, 
like indeed, many of the courtiers in Sonshi's 
time, will be very familiar with the monogatari, 
and a reading of the devotional material exem- 
plified by these tales cannot but give a wider 
perspective on the subject 

The last volume of The three jewels 1s a 
selection of 31 tales of services, ceremonies and 
everyday rituals. These seem to be aimed at 
teaching the laity how to behave, rather than 
teaching Sonshi herself how to act. Perhaps 
Tamenori would not expect an exalted per- 
sonage like Sonshi to emulate the examples set 
in the first two volumes, and so wrote this 
further volume with a view to helping їп her 
relations with the clergy and by so doing to gain 
merit for herself. 

Dr Kamens has researched his subject well 
and presents his study with a clarity that will be 
appreciated by students and scholars of 
Japanese literature, language, Buddhism, and 
history The work of Tamenori is here 
translated into excellent English, but their true 
sense 1s of course primarily not literary but 
devotional, which the author makes clear 

The work of translating was only a small part 
of the scholarship that went into the present 
publication and Kamens has clearly left no 
stone unturned in his search for the orginal 
wording of Tamenort’s work. He also goes to 
great lengths to give the reasons for his render- 
mgs of the original. 

Evidence is examined with an impressive 
objectivity and the footnotes give further 
references which are one of the things that must 
strike the reader of the book. In some instances 
the notes stretch to many more pages than the 
tale itself There is too a lengthy introduction, 
giving a short history of and commentary on 
Sanboe. Apart from the Bibliography, there is a 
list of Names, Titles, Terms, and Passages, with 
the Romany, used ın the book, given in Капу. 
The only omission found by thé present 
reviewer was the word sozu 

The Three Jewels 1s well researched and so 
well presented that it cannot fail to arouse 
interest in Western academic circles. 


SETSUKO CORNISH 
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STEWART GUTHRIE: A Japanese new 
religion: Rissho Kossi-kai in a moun- 
tain hamlet, xiv, 245 pp. Ann Arbor: 
Center for Japanese Studies, the 
University of Michigan, 1988. 
$21.95 


One should start, perhaps, with an apology. 
This book has not been reviewed as quickly as it 
should have been. That the reviewer should 
have been so tardy in his task would appear as 
inexcusable as the fact that the book in ques- 
tion, A Japanese New Religion, appears to have 
taken the best part of two decades to come into 
print. Based on an initial period of field-work 
conducted in 1970, this study of one of the 
largest of the many new religious movements 1n 
contemporary Japan, the Risshd Kosei-kai (or 
‘Society for Virtuous Human Relations’), was 
finally published in 1988 

Such tardiness 1s clearly infectious. Although 
ostensibly writing about a new religion as it 
exists (or more strictly speaking, perhaps, 
existed) in a mountain community about two 
hours by train from Tokyo, the author does not 
actually reach this theme until over half way 
through the book. Prior to that, the reader has 
to wade through three chapters on the hamlet, 
Buddhist and Shinto beliefs—none of the 
details of which appear to be too remarkable to 
those conversant with other numerous works on 
such topics. We are thus left with initial and 
concluding chapters that present and discuss the 
general problem of new religions in Japan and 
elsewhere, and two other chapters describing 
Rissho Kósei-kai in its hamlet setting, together 
with personal histories of six members of the 
new religion concerned. 

The opening chapter is refreshing. Unlike 
most works in either Japanese anthropology as 
a whole or the new religions in particular, 
Guthrie makes a good attempt to place his 
findings 1n comparative context. Malinowski, 
Evans-Pritchard, Durkheim, Fortes, Lienhardt, 
Horton, Freud—names that bring back fond 
memories of an introductory class in social 
anthropology—flit across the pages like charac- 
ters from A Midsummer  Night's Dream. 
However laudable the attempt at bringing 
Japan out from the mists of (often self imposed) 
orientalism, however, I felt that the chapter 
suffered from the fact that Guthrie deals only 
with basically functionalist approaches to 
religion, as taken by orthodox anthropologists 
until the mid-70s. The new work (on rationality, 
for example) was clearly too new. Does this 
mean that old data are better clothed in 
old theories? 

Here lies the snag, of course. Since the data 
presented are clearly from the first period of 
fieldwork (between 1970 and early 1972)—with 
occasional updating from visits of a month in 
1977, and ‘a few days’ in 1984—any but the 
most obtuse of first-year students of anthro- 
pology can gauge the problems faced by the 
author. A lot tends to happen in a Japanese 
mountain village in a year of two; imagine, then, 
the social revolution that might occur in a 
decade and a half! Whether such a ‘ revolution’ 
has occurred, we do not know. But there are 
hints that allow us to suspect that more 1s going 
on in Yamanaka than is made to meet the 
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reader’s eye. A major highway has been built 
through the village, for example, and Yaman- 
aka is now located uncomfortably close, 
apparently, to the new super express railway 
line between Tokyo and Niigata. Guthrie also 
mentions a ‘ breakdown’ of the community and 
the arrival of newcomers, but—alas!—he fails 
to address the causes and effects of such social 
change ш any detail 

That one such cause or effect may be the 
sudden rise of membership in Risshd Kosei-kai 
is also not pursued. We learn that the arrival of 
the new religious movement arouses hostility 
among some residents of the hamlet; we are told 
the irony of this, given that both Risshd Kései- 
kai and Yamanaka tend to be putting forward 
similar ideologies that focus on filial piety, 
hierarchy, respect for the ancestors, and con- 
cern for others Although we hear the occa- 
sional tantalizing voices of the upright ex- 
superintendent of education and of the 
somewhat less conventional ‘eccentric 
Jabourer’ (surely worth a book in himself!), 
Guthrie unfortunatelyy fails really to get to 
gnps with the community of Yamanaka as 
such. Thus we never learn the ins and'outs of 
who does what and why 

I suspect that this is because Guthrie got his 
рпогіеѕ wrong Intent upon studying a new 
religious movement, his choice of Yamanaka as 
an object of study was always secondary Given 
that only 29 people out of 220 residents ever 
actually joined Risshó Kosei-kai, it would seem 
as if the focus of the study should have been 
first, community and second, the new religious 
movement as ıt existed therein. The fact that 
only 11 members of Yamanaka were at all 
active in the pursuit of their beliefs can hardly 
have helped the anthropologist in his initial 
aims 

It is true that ın his use of life histories, 
Guthrie provides an explanation of a new reli- 
gion which is not based on the usual response- 
to-crisis idea. Rather, he sees members as mak- 
ing orderly sense of the world around them. But 
we need to know about that world 1n much 
greater detail than Guthrie gives us. Indeed, the 
book falls between two stools on just this point 
It is not detailed enough for yet another village 
study (which may be just as well given the 
number of such monographs), nor for an in- 
depth discussion of another new religious move- 
ment. Given Hardacre's excellent work in this 
area, and the fact that the Rissho Kosei-kai 
branched off from the Reiyükai Kyodan about 
which she has published such excellent —if 
somewhat 'Japanological'—work, Guthrie’s 
failure in this respect is most regrettable. 


BRIAN MOERAN 


ЈОЅЕЕ A. KvBURZ Cultes et croyances 
au Japon: Kaida, une commune dans 
les montagnes du Japon central. xxv, 
286 pp. 48 plates. Paris: Maison- 
neuve et Larose, 1987. Fr. 152. 

This book examines the religious structure of 
Kaida, a district with some 600 households in 
the Kiso region of Nagano prefecture, high in 
the Japanese Alps, that has in recent times 
suffered from the plague of much of rural 
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Japan—depopulation and the gradual collapse 
of the traditional economy and, along with that, 
of traditional social structures, norms and reli- 
gious beliefs Josef Kyburz’s monograph paints 
a detailed picture of this district and its tradi- 
tional religious structure, beliefs and activities, 
operating almost entirely through a historical 
prism detailing practices of former years that 
have fallen into disuse since the 1950s and 
1960s 

The book begins with а comprehensive 
picture of Kaida in geographical, historical, 
economic and religious terms. The area hovered 
for centuries on the brink of poverty and 
famine, which periodically devastated its 
population, and depended heavily on horse 
rearing and hemp production, both of which 
have become economically defunct since the 
early 1950s From this overview Kyburz moves 
on to discuss first what he sees as the ‘ official" 
side of religion—the Shinto shrines and Bud- 
dhist temples, representatives of the major 
organized planks in the Japanese religious 
world, after which he looks in detail at the 
plethora of local cults particular to Kaida—the 
wayside stones representing local deities ог 
popular figures from the Buddhist pantheon 
assimilated 1nto local belief structures. 

There 1s a wealth of description, researched in 
great detail and making excellent use of local 
historical and folklore sources: as such, this 
book 1s a mine of ethnographic information. 
Particularly valuable are the sections on the 
position of the district’s Shinto shrines, the 
cyclical nature of observances, indeed, the 
seasonality of religious practices and festivals 
centred on them; the roles they have played in 
both linking the district in terms of identity to 
the wider scope of Japanese society; and in 
developing a local sense of community and 
identity. 

The Buddhist temples, dealing as ever in 
Japan with funerals and the veneration of 
ancestors, are perhaps less well treated. Kyburz 
sees these as foreign implantations, symbols of 
the spreading of external controls and 
influences over the area. He documents this 
clearly, showing how the temples, as elsewhere 
in Tokugawa Japan, were instruments of 
bureaucratic and centralized control. Anyone 
familiar with the problems of Buddhism in 
Japan will recognize familar themes too: the 
villagers have little or no knowledge of the 
official doctrines of the sect to which they 
nominally, through the temple, belong, and 
their relationship to the temple 15 almost 
exclusively through the dimension of venerating 
their ancestors and having the rites associated 
with death carried out under the гр of the 
Buddhist temple and its officiants. 

This paints perhaps too harsh a picture of the 
temple-parishioner relationship. When the tem- 
ple in Nishino, one of the villages їп Када, 
burnt down in 1980, the villagers instantly took 
the decision to rebuild it, shouldering much of 
the cost themselves. It may well be, as Kuburz 
asserts, that social pressures and the importance 
of the ancestral cult were behind this decision, 
but does not the readiness with which the vil- 
lagers responded imply that perhaps there is 
something more besides, that perhaps the tem- 
ple (and hence Buddhism itself) were a little 
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more highly regarded and relevant than he has 
suggested. It is, I think, important to under- 
stand that Buddhism in Japan, even if struc- 
turally so tied to ancestral cults, through this 
does provide the essential means by which 
people can confront and deal with the vital 
religious issues of death and continuity, which 
are, after all, meaningful themes in the working 
of religion. 

The third section deals with popular deities 
and practices, and Kyburz, in describing a rich 
tapestry of local religious lore, clearly shows 
how it 1s this dimension which has always, as 
everywhere else in Japan, constituted the centre 
of Japanese religious dynamism. While the 
more overtly ‘ official’ structures of religion, as 
seen through the shrine and temple, provided 
the framework of community identity, the 
popular, often individual, elements of religion 
were closely linked to production (which in turn 
helps to guarantee the continuity of the com- 
munity) and to space, the geographical framing 
of the world of the village. These dimensions— 
community, production, continuity, and the 
vitality of the geographical environment—are 
major themes within the Japanese religious 
world, and it 1s one of the most penetrating 
analytical aspects of the book that these are so 
clearly identified, with a wealth of ethnographic 
detail to underline them. 

Thus the close relationship between local 
deities and the material world of production 1s 
clearly demonstrated, with Kaida’s former 
dependence on horses reflected in the plethora 
of equine images and deities, especially of Bato 
Kannon or horse-headed Kannon (a Buddhist 
figure subsumed with the figure of an equine 
tutelary deity), of whom hundreds of statues are 
found in Kaida Within this general regional 
trait too, there are interesting examples of 
localized rivaines, each village area erecting its 
own Bato Kannon shrine as a mark of local 
identity. 

The numerous wayside deities, marked by 
statues 1n mountain passes and other such loca- 
tions, show the extent to which the physical 
landscape is equally the manifestation of 
spiritual power. The vitality of the Japanese 
religious world, peopling the physical universe 
with spiritual powers and transforming the 
merely geographical into the crossroads, as it 
were, of the human and spiritual universe, 1s 
admirably described through a copious and 
painstaking examination of the vast numbers of 
statues and other religious objects that 
demarcate the physical space of Kaida and 
transpose 1t to another plane. 

All these aspects of religion—its community, 
production and spatial themes—have altered in 
the present age Depopulation has had its effects 
on the community, modernization has radically 
altered the economy of the region, making the 
horse a contemporary urelevance and thus 
almost totally, since the 1950s, eradicating the 
horse-centred cults; and new routes of com- 
munication have bypassed the wayside statues. 
Sad tales of neglected deities in mountain passes 
and of overgrown Bato Kannon shrines show 
the extent to which modernization has swept the 
past away. 

The picture seems persuasive enough, but it 1s 
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especially here that I wish to voice some doubts. 
Kyburz’s account focuses on the past, with very 
little examination of the present, and too often 
falls victim to nostalgia with attacks on what 
are clearly, in his eyes, the enemy: materialism, 
change and modernity. Moral and spiritual 
values, he asserts (without any substantive 
evidence) are falling victim to materialism, 
while education, the mass media and 
modernization are eradicating religion, as well 
as reducing illnesses to the level of purely physi- 
cal phenomena (p. 48). Thus the catalogue of 
neglect of old wayside statues 1s welded to 
fulminations against the demon of modernity 
and the decline of the spiritual world 

Whilst one can sympathize with these senti- 
ments, they are none the less unfortunate and 
inaccurate. It 1$ all very well to have romantic 
images of the past, but one wonders how much 
they are shared by the inhabitants: there is little 
consideration of the fact that modernity has its 
positive sides, There are no famines now, whilst 
ш previous ages these regularly wiped out large 
numbers of the population 

More importantly, from a methodological 
stance, the implication that religion is somehow 
inextricably linked to tradition (and hence 15 
going to be worn away as traditions disappear) 
is highly contentious. There is nowhere 1n this 
book any precise discussion of what religion 1s, 
which all too often leaves us guessing in the 
interpretation and analysis of phenomena. Nor 
is there any consideration of the inherent fluidi- 
ties of religion. By tying it so closely to tradi- 
tion, and by setting religion and modernization 
in opposition, Kyburz overlooks one major 
theme within the Japanese (and other) religious 
worlds religion changes and adapts, rather than 
disappears, as the vibrant world of contempor- 
ary religious movements in Japan clearly shows 

Modernization and education do not eradi- 
cate religion, although they may change parts of 
its expressed nature, nor do they necessarily 
alter traditional views of illness and take away 
its religious dimensions. Indeed, the recent 
growth of interest amongst the young and 
highly educated segments of the Japanese 
population in religious groups that use spiritual 
healing and other traditional religious concepts 
indicates quite the reverse (These themes are 
treated by Nishiyama Shigeru, ш his article 
* Gendai no shükyo undo ’, in Omura Eishó and 
Nishiyama Shigeru (ed.), Gendaijin no shukyo, 
Tokyo, 1988, 169-210.) 

The strengths of the book lie in its rich 
documentary history of the past and of its 
capture of a religious structure and way of life 
that has already slipped away But in so con- 
scientiously cataloguing the vestiges of the past 
it fails to analyse adequately the nature of 
religion in the present. One would have 
welcomed some discussion of the religious 
activities of recent years and some attempt to 
suggest in what directions the religious energies 
of previous ages have gone. One is left with the 
feeling that Kyburz has fallen victim to a wave 
of nostalgic anti-modernism, and this under- 
mines what is, in ethnographic terms, otherwise 
an important and scholarly work. 
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JupiTH JACOB [and] KuocH HAKSREA 
(tr.): Reamker (Ramakert): the 
Cambodian version of | the 
Ramayana. (Oriental Translation 
Fund. New Series, Vol. XLv.) xxxii, 
320 . London: Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1986. £17.50. 


The book under review is the first English 
translation of the Khmer version of the 
Ramayana. Although published nine years after 
the appearance of Saveros Pou's translation of 
the Khmer text into French in 1977 (see J. M 
Jacob's review in BSOAS, хып, 2, 1980, 
409-11), Mrs. Jacob and Mme Pou actually 
began translating the text at the same time, 
independently of each other, and at first without 
knowledge of each other's work. Some gram- 
matical annotations drawn fron the Khmer 
Кашауапа first appeared in print in Mrs 
Jacob's article on Khmer classifiers (Lingua, xv, 
1965, 143-62), which then recognized that 
variety of Khmer as a separate stage between 
Old Khmer and antedating epigraphic Middle 
Khmer. 

Between 1975 and 1981 Mrs. Jacob had the 
assistance of Mr. Kuoch Haksrea, a student 
from Cambodia who, at the time, was reading 
for an M.Phil in Art and Archaeology at the 
School The original English version which was 
the result of this collaboration comprised not 
merely a translation of the Khmer text but also 
extensive annotations concerning Early Middle 
Khmer syntax and lexicography. When that 
version was submitted to the School for publica- 
tion ıt was suggested that linguistic annotations 
should be omitted both to reduce the cost of 
production and to increase its appeal to the 
general reader. 

In the meantime, Mme. Pou's French version 
had appeared in print, and Mrs. Jacob's 
shortened monograph, comprising only the 
English translation of the text, was eventually 
published by the Royal Asiatic Society. These 
facts are necessary background information if 
one is to understand some of the critical 
remarks made by Mme Pou in a short review of 
Mrs. Jacob's translation. (Journal Asiatique, 
CCLXXV, 1987, 193-201, summarizing the state 
of Ramayana studies between 1980 and 1986). 

Neither publication is the first translation 
into a Western language. Frangois Martini's 
translation into French, antedating Saveros 
Pou's, was published posthumously in Paris in 
1978 

Because of recent advances in the field of 
Ramayana studies (conferences on the 
Ramayana have been held in Jakarta, Bangkok, 
Lucknow, and Toronto), it is no longer necess- 
агу to emphasize the social and artistic import- 
ance of this epic in mainland South-east Asian 
cultures, especially in Cambodia. The Khmer 
version is more than a prime example of an 
adaptation and localization of the Indian epic. it 
is a unique linguistic document of Early Middle 
Khmer (c. A.D. sixteenth century) While the 
analysis of Old Khmer syntax and morphology 
is fraught with difficulties because of the limited 
nature of the scriptions, the Khmer 
Ramayana adds significantly to our knowledge 
of Middle Khmer. 
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The term ‘Khmer version’ should be used 
with care, as both Jacob and Pou point out. 
There are, first, two different versions published 
by the Buddhist Institute in Phnom Penh which, 
in fact, belong to two different historical stages 
of Middle Khmer; these are designated by Pou 
as Ramakerti I and Ramakerti II (ın the Buddh- 
ist Institute's series these are erroneously 
designated books 1-10 and 75-80, as if they 
belonged to the same set of palmleaf manu- 
scripts on which the printed version 1s based; 
fascicles 75-80 were actually written in c. the 
eighteenth century A.D.). Besides these two ver- 
sions, Frangois Bizot has recorded one in north- 
western Cambodia (Phnom Penh, 1973; 
reprinted Bangkok, 1980) which, however, 
appears to be an adaptation of the prototype for 
the various Thai versions (at the time, Mrs. 
Jacob did not have access to Bizot's version). 
The National Library of Thailand in Bangkok 
published a Khmer version transliterated into 
Thai (Bangkok, 1928) which Pou took into 
consideration 1n her edition 

Jacob's translation 1s based on the printed 
version published by the Buddhist Institute in 
Phnom Penh; she also had access to a palm-leaf 
manuscript deposited in the British Library. In 
this respect Pou’s and Jacob's edition differ: 
Jacob did not examine the MSS at the Biblio- 
thèque Nationale, Paris, and the Ecole 
Frangaise d'Extréme Orient, Paris, while Pou's 
readings were not checked against the British 
Library's MS. 

Jacob's book opens with an introduction 
(pp. 1x—xiit) on the status of the Ramayana in 
Khmer culture; hterary style and metrics are 
briefly mentioned, nothing 1s said about recita- 
tive techniques. Readers have to consult Jacob’s 
other publications, not mentioned in the biblio- 
graphy (such as her ‘Some features of Khmer 
versification ' [with an appendix by А A. Bake 
featuring recitative styles of Khmer poetry in 
Western staff notation], in C. E. Bazell et al., 
(ed.), In memory of J R Firth, London, Long- 
man, 1966, 227-41, or her review of F. E. 
Huffman and Im Proum, Cambodian literary 
reader, New Haven, 1977, BSOAS, хи, 3, 1978, 
631-2). This ıs followed by а hist of abbrevia- 
tions (p. xiv), proper names (pp. xv-xix), 
Sanskrit and Pah words left untranslated in 
the text (p. xx) and résumés of episodes 
(pp. xxi-xxxii). 

There follows the translation of the Khmer 
version (pp 1-194, books 1-10 = Ramakert I, 
рр. 195-291, books 75-80 = Ramakert: II) 

The appendix includes notes to the transla- 
tion (pp. 293-97), preferred readings and 
emendations (pp. 298-305), taking into account 
Pou’s textual emendations, based on the Paris 
MSS, a glossary containing both proper names 
and linguistic annotations (рр. 306-16) and, 
finally, a list of references (рр. 317-20, to which 
should be added now, Uraisi Varasarin, ‘ Some 
remarks on some bas-reliefs representing the 
Ramayana story from Phnom Rung and 
Phimai, Thailand’, Second International 
Ramdyana Conference, Bangkok, 8-11 Арг] 
1986, proceedings, pp. 33-42). 

I have checked several passages of the English 
translation, chosen at random, against Pou’s 
French translation and against the Khmer orig- 
inal, and could not find any significant 
divergence from either text 
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The translation is likely to be used by поп- 
Khmer-reading Ramayana scholars, interested 
їп comparative studies, especially Motivfor- 
schung and filation (derived from a South 
Indian version?). In other words, it will be 
restricted to a specialist readership and, regret- 
tably, not known to the general reader. I fail to 
understand why it was decided, against Jacob’s 
original plan, to publish the truncated version 
(translation only, without the precious gram- 
matical annotations) in a series of such restric- 
ted readership. A number of distinguished 
scholars such as J. Brough, A. C Graham and 
A T. Hatto have published translations in a 
well-known British paperback series; ıt would 
have been more sensible to have this stylistically 
well-translated epic published ın the same series 
in order to make the Khmer version of the 
Ramayana, and thus Khmer literature in 
general, available to a larger public, perhaps 
with a longer introduction commenting, in 
greater detail, on performance aspects and com- 
positional techniques. 

As a historical linguist, one feels deprived of 
a significant contribution to the grammar of 
Middle Khmer. 

Mrs. Jacob's translation deserves to be better 
known 


CHRISTIAN BAUER 


ROXANNA M. BROWN: The ceramics of 
South-East Asia: their dating and 
identification. Second edition. 
(Oxford in Asia Studies in 
Ceramics.) xxiv, 130 pp., 113 plates. 
Singapore, etc.: Oxford University 
Press, 1989. 


All the glazed ceramics of pre-colonial South- 
east Asia were produced on the mainland, 
although some of their most lucrative markets 
lay in the islands Only in Vietnam, which was 
for a thousand years a province of China, can 
the technology associated with glazed stone- 
ware production be dated with any confidence 
to before the eighth or ninth century A.D. Once 
the technology had spread, however, a number 
of distinctive local industries formed and proli- 
ferated under the auspices of states which varied 
considerably in size, antiquity and stability. 
Most of these industries hit their peak ın the 
fifteenth century, when the wares of 
Sawankhalok and Vietnam were not only 
hugely popular within South-East Asia, but also 
found markets as far away as the Middle East, 
and the less widely exported Mon, Cham, 
Northern Thai and Lao wares were briskly 
traded in more restricted markets. Only the 
Khmer kilns, which declined with the Ankorean 
state of Cambodia in the thirteenth century, 
missed out on this fifteenth-century trade boom. 
Increasing instability and widespread warfare 
during the succeeding two centuries appear to 
have weakened or destroyed most of the 
established ceramic centres of South-East Asia, 
and those which remained were unable to com- 
pete with China’s massive export of cheap 
wares 

This volume presents a welcome updating of 
Roxanna Brown’s useful guide to these glazed 
ceramic traditions, which was first published by 
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Oxford in Asia in 1977. The significant expan- 
sion and revision of the text in the second 
edition reflects the very rapid accumulation of 
data which has occurred over the past decade 
from sites as disparate as sunken ships in the 
Gulf of Siam, the very numerous kiln sites of Sı 
Satchanalai (Sawankhalok), and burials in the 
Thai-Burmese border region. This edition 
opens with a discussion of the new finds and the 
background to them (Introduction), and then 
moves on, as in the first edition, to treat the 
ceramics by region. 

Additions and revisions have been made in all 
chapters, and a new chapter, on Burmese 
ceramics, has been added. The chapter (i) on 
Vietnam has been expanded to include recent 
data from kiln sites in the Hanoi region and 
elsewhere, and their Guangdong parallels. Some 
adjustments have been made to chronological 
tables and accompanying text, largely in the 
sections dealing with the Sung/Ly and later 
periods. Chapter ii, on the Cham wares, has 
been revised, and some significant changes have 
been made in the chapter (ш) on Khmer 
ceramics, where the overview now focuses more 
upon the kilns and their products than upon the 
recognized categories of the past. Important 
here is the recently updated information from 
the Buriram and Prasat Ban Phluang sites in the 
Khorat region There is now also a succinct 
discussion of the general characteristics of 
Khmer wares and a revised and expanded dat- 
ing chart. 

The section-on Sukhothai and Sawankhalok 
ceramics (ch. 1м) has undergone substantial 
revision and expansion, reflecting the mass of 
new data from the very extensive Si Satch- 
analai-Ban Ko Noi kiln complex, and from 
finds m shipwrecks in the Gulf. But perhaps the 
greatest expansion and updating is evident in 
Ch. v., on the Northern Tha: and Lao kilns The 
first edition lists eight known or reported kiln 
sites associated with distinctive wares. This edi- 
tion records sixteen More interesting still 1s the 
addition of a sixth chapter, dealing with the 
several Burmese wares now being recognized at 
Pagán (perhaps even pre-Pagán) sites, їп the 
Tak/Omko1 borderland burials, and amongst 
the Martabani exports. The discussion of the 
various regional industries has been enhanced in 
thus edition not only through the expansion and 
revision necessitated by the inclusion of new 
data, but also through the author's attempt to 
rethink established categories and to integrate 
the ceramics into the known histories of the 
people who produced them. 

Overall, the text (including a much expanded 
bibliography) has grown from sixty-one pages 
to one hundred and thirty. The number of 
illustrations has more than doubled Most 
chapters are now accompanied by detailed 
maps of reasonable quality There are more 1n- 
text drawings illustrating common vessel pro- 
files and decorative motifs, and to these have 
been added a number of black-and-white 
photographs which illustrate points made in the 
text—e.g. the fragments of Sawankhalok bowls 
bearing clear copies of some popular Chinese 
designs (figs. 43 and 48), the collection of 
Sawankhalok covered boxes and jewelry which 
came from a single grave in South Sulawesi 
(fig. 42), and the ceramics found in a single 
cargo on a wrecked ship (fig. 5) In addition, the 
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catalogue portion now contains fifty colour 
plates, bearing nearly two hundred individual 
photographs, and sixty-three black and white 
plates, with close to three hundred individual 
photographs, more than double the number in 
the first volume. This volume is a most welcome 
addition to the increasing list of publications on 
South-East Asian ceramics, and is the closest 
thing to a basic text that 15 available at present 
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PETER BUURMAN: Wayang Golek: the 
entrancing world of classical 
Javanese puppet theatre. x, 152 pp. 
Singapore, Oxford and New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1988 [pub. 
1989]. £50 


Wayang golek is a theatre form found in 
several parts of the island of Java, in which a 
single puppeteer, or dalang, manipulates three- 
dimensional wooden rod puppets. Musical 
accompaniment 1s provided by the gamelan, an 
ensemble consisting mainly of tuned percussion 
instruments. The puppets have heads which can 
be moved by means of a central rod passing 
through the body, and jointed arms moved by 
thin sticks As well as operating the entire cast 
of puppets, the dalang provides dialogue, narra- 
tion, commentary, mood songs, sound effects 
and cues for the gamelan. In Central Java and 
along the north coast of the island, wayang 
golek tells stories of local or Islamic origin, the 
so-called wayang golek cepak. In the early 
nineteenth century this form was adapted in 
Sunda (or West Java) to tell stones from the 
Hindu Mahabharata and Ramayana epics. This 
adaptation, called wayang golek purwa, was 
originally modelled on the Central Javanese 
shadow theatre, wayang kulit purwa both in 
narrative material and iconography. Nowadays 
wayang golek purwa 15 the most popular form of 
theatre m Sunda, forming an intrinsic element 
of local culture. 

Hitherto the only book in English on this 
subject was М. К Foley’s dissertation The 
Sundanese 'Wayang Golek'. the rod puppet 
theatre of West Java, (Honolulu, 1979). The 
publication in English of Peter Buurman's Way- 
ang Golek is a welcome complement to Foley's 
work. It first appeared in Dutch 1n 1980. While 
Foley's research provides detailed information 
on wayang golek from the point of view of the 
performer, she says comparatively little about 
the puppets themselves. Buurman's starting 
point is the puppet as artefact. His stated aim 1s 
*to provide a sound basis for the study of the 
iconography of wayang golek purwa, and to 
make the information accessible to anyone who 
might be interested’. In this he succeeds very 
well. The book is lavishly illustrated with the 
author's own colour photographs (many full- 
page), which provide an immediate and striking 
visual introduction to this ‘ entrancing world’ 
for the general reader. This ‘coffee-table’ 
forraat perhaps belies the mass of information 
which also makes the book an important 
reference work for the specialist. 

The core of this information 1s a painstaking 
taxonomy of the features of wayang golek pup- 
pets. A classification of facial type, in conjunc- 
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tion with structure of head-dress, forms the 
basis of an exhaustive catalogue with over 200 
line drawings (most dalang possess only 60-90 
puppets) In each case colour, decoration, dress, 
and the shape of body and hands 1s also speci- 
fied, together with possible (regional) vari- 
ations. This 15 cross-referenced in an alphabeti- 
cal register containing useful information about 
the wayang characters themselves The narrative 
context is provided by synopses of the 
Mahabharata and Ramayana epics (in their 
Indian versions), together with family trees. 
Earlier sections give background information 
on the origins and performance of wayang 
golek, and on puppet-making. 

Buurman’s admirably methodical approach 
has its shortcomings. He readily admits that 
such a catalogue can take little account of ‘ the 
most important and altogether most indefinable 
part of the wayang puppet: its expression or 
wanda’ He adds: ‘A dalang may recognize a 
puppet by its. wanda without being aware of 
the iconographic differences between various 
puppets... The dalang’s attitude often hampers 
recognition of puppets of styles different from 
those of his own puppets, let alone recognition 
of puppets from stylized drawings 

Western students of Indonesian culture often 
stumble over such dichotomies between what is 
objectively observed (rasio) and what is 
intuitively felt (rasa). When these give rise to 
inconsistencies with which we cannot cope, the 
danger is of labelling them as ‘ incorrect’. 

Buurman is faced with the taxonomist's 
dilemma in categorizing puppets which are 
exceptions to the rule. While clearly striving to 
be undogmatic in his discussion of the boundary 
between ‘ local variations’ and ‘ mistakes’, one 
might argue that the very use of the latter term 
1s intrinsically dogmatic. In search of a criterion 
to help distinguish between ‘right and wrong 
interpretations’, Buurman settles on com- 
parison with the wayang kulit purwa (Central 
Javanese shadow theatre), from which the 
features of wayang golek purwa were originally 
derived This is perhaps not unreasonable 
However it does point to a slight tendency in 
Buurman’s book to underplay the fact that 
wayang golek purwa 1s now Sundanese, not 
Javanese, and has developed on its own terms 

Sunda (or West Java) is ethnically distinct 
from the rest of Java, with its own language 
(Sundanese). Calling someone from Sunda 
Javanese is a little like calling a Gaelic-speaking 
Scotsman English. It is therefore unfortunate 
that Buurman’s sub-title refers to‘. Javanese 
Puppet Theatre’, not ‘West Javanese’ or 
‘Sundanese’. (This may be a printer's error, 
since the original Dutch title was ‘... West- 
Javaanse poppenspel’) Nowhere does Buurman 
state that the language of wayang golek purwa 1s 
mainly Sundanese, not Javanese. It is true that 
certain characters, such as Togog and Gareng, 
traditionally spoke in Javanese, but Foley 
points out that they now appear quite rarely 
(perhaps in consequence). 

These small omissions do not diminish the 
value of what is both an attractive pictorial 
record and a carefully researched work of 
reference Let us hope that its planned sequel, 
on wayang golek cepak, will soon follow. 


SIMON COOK 
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MICHAEL GATES PELETZ: A share of the 
harvest: kinship, property and social 
history among the Malays of Rem- 
bau. xxv, 383 pp. Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, London: University of 
California Press, 1988. $39.95. 


The Malays of Мереп Sembilan may not be 
so familiar to anthropologists as the Minang- 
kabau of West Sumatra from whom they trace 
their origins, but enough has been written about 
them by colonial officials and а post-war 
generation of anthropologists to generate dis- 
cussion, analysis and polemic about the arti- 
culation of principles of matriliny among them 
Peletz's work makes a distinguished contribu- 
tion to the debate and propels the reader nto an 
immediate engagement with the polemic. His 
argument is that previous observers have been 
carried away by an excessive interest in 
principles of descent and alliance and conse- 
quently have failed to note that the crucial 
structural principle in operation within. the 
Society is siblmgship; and that wıthin the range 
of relations subsumed by siblingship it is that 
between sisters which 13 central to social 
organization. 

In stressing this point, which he does several 
times, he ranges over a number of issues all 
loosely related to kinship and property. The 
book is designed 1n three parts, the first dealing 
with Rembau in the nineteenth century, the 
second looking at the region during the period 
of colonial government (1874-1957), and the 
last considering the situation today. Within this 
diachronic perspective, the novelty of which 
Peletz asks us to note, priority 15 given to the 
description of marriage and divorce and the 
changing nature of property relations. In this 
respect some useful points are made: the 
frequency of divorce has declined over recent 
decades, the age of first marriage has risen, 
divorce 1s less common among high-ranking 
lineages. Furthermore, Peletz provides substan- 
tial confirmation of the observation of others 
that property, far from showing a tendency to 
devolve bilaterally or patrilineally, is still 
markedly devolved on women. The only change 
he notes in this respect 1s the linealization of 
property, the process by which titles are now 
more frequently passed to direct lineal heirs, 
and consequently no residual nights are 
accorded to collateral enates (uterine kin). 

In making these several points Peletz 
frequently repeats himself, almost verbatim, to 
no advantage, and one wishes he had had the 
advice of a more careful editor. Sometimes, too, 
he allows himself to be carried away into discus- 
sions which are not always pertinent to his 
central thesis, as for example in a dubious 
section about the construction of gender in 
Rembau society. This is a pity, since the space 
saved in pruning might have allowed him to 
substantiate his theoretical points with more 
case material, the paucity of which seriously 
impoverishes his account. 

This is particularly noticeable in his account 
of siblingship The theoretical conclusions con- 
cerning its centrality are made at length in the 
introductory and concluding chapters and there 
1s some general ethnography in the chapter on 
kinship and property. In addition there is some 
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reference to the importance of sibling bonds in 
the discussion of adoption and in a chapter 
concerning an inter-lineage dispute. This 
material is not, however, sufficient to validate 
his argument that the anthropologists’ emphasis 
on descent has misled us ш our interpretations 
of Rembau social organisation and the struc- 
tural changes consequent on socio-economic 
development. 

As one who has carried out research in a 
Malay-speaking society very similar in many 
ways to Rembau, I have a great deal of 
sympathy with Peletz’s ascription of a key role 
to the bond between sisters. I would, however, 
have liked to see the case argued by more 
reference to direct observation. Nor do I think 
that a recognition of the importance of the 
sibling bond precludes acknowledging descent 
as highly significant. Indeed there seems to me 
to be here a danger of a confusion of categories 
The principle of descent is an anthropological 
gloss for describing how some societies organize 
themselves into competing groups—clans, 
lineages—by reference to a notion of a con- 
sanguinity shared by members of the group. 
The principle of siblingship as used by Peletz 
seems to refer to the close bond between siblings 
which influences social behaviour and can 
sometimes lead to actions which adversely affect 
other members of the lineage. There seems to be 
no mutual exclusiveness here. Different social 
occasions and contexts will require the 
mobilization of different principles. Principles 
of descent and siblingship, particularly in cases 
where the latter can be considered in large 
measure as a sub-set of the former, will overlap 
in the demands made of individuals. Occasion- 
ally an individual's perceived interest in a situa- 
tion where there 1s a conflict will lead her to 
follow the dictates of one rather than the other. 
This must be common in some degree to all 
societies which recognize unilineal descent, and 
there is little in Peletz’s ethnography to suggest 
that the importance of the bond between sisters 
is anything other than dependent on relatively 
contingent circumstances, despite his protests to 
the contrary (pp. 46 and 48). 

Potential disagreement with the author’s 
theoretical stance and, consequently, of some of 
his interpretation of Rembau soctal structure 
will not, however, detract from the pleasure 
which readers will derive from this book. On the 
contrary, the tone of theoretical polemic will 
provide a welcome stimulus not only to those 
who study Malay kinship but also to those with 
wider interests 1n matriliny and social change. 


С. W WATSON 


YOSHIHARA Kunio: The rise of ersatz 
capitalism in South-East Asia, xii, 
297 pp. Singapore, etc.: Oxford 
University Press, 1988 [pub. 1989]. 
£22.50. 


In The rise of ersatz capitalism т South-East 
Asia, Yoshihara Kunio traces the development 
of capitalism in the ASEAN region from the 
arrival of the British and Dutch East India 
Compames п the seventeenth century. 
However, before he embarks on this demanding 
task, Кито not only notes the difficulties posed 
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by the paucity of reliable data, but also makes a 
spirited defence of the term ‘capitalist’ He 
argues that alternative terms such as 
‘entrepreneur’ fail to capture the essence of 
capitalism: namely, the concentration of capital 
and the complexity of management and opera- 
tions He also makes clear that as private prop- 
erty and free enterprise are a condition of 
capitalism, then “ state capitalism ” becomes a 
self-contradictory term’ (p. 2) 

Having set out his store, Kunio then proceeds 
to examine the development of capitalism ın 
Thailand, Malaysia, the Philippines, Indonesia 
and Singapore by looking, in turn, at foreign 
capital, Chinese capital, and indigenous capital. 

With respect to foreign capital, the author 
notes the decline of Western capital relative to 
Japanese capital from the end of the Pacific War 
onwards. However, Japanese entry into the 
South-East Asian economies was not easy, and 
initially was constrained by two sets of forces: 
by strong anti-Japanese sentiment generated as 
a result of the Pacific War (particularly in the 
Philippines), and by the development of strident 
economic nationalism (particularly іп 
Sukarno’s Indonesia). Nevertheless, from the 
1960s, Japanese capital has increasingly 
penetrated the region, displacing—to some 
extent—Western capital. But Kunio categori- 
cally denies that Japanese capital has merely 
substituted for Western capital (p. 26). In 
reviewing the relative position of foreign capital 
in the region today, the author believes that 
only in the oil exploration industry does it 
remain ‘dominant’. What has occurred—with 
the protection and subsidies offered by the 
newly independent governments of the region— 
1s the emergence of South-East Asian capital as 
the dominant element in the system. 

Kunio sees South-East Asian capital as con- 
sisting of Chinese capital on the one hand, and 
what might be broadly termed indigenous 
capital on the other. But, like many who have 
worked on the Chinese in the region, the author 
wonders as to what constitutes Chineseness 
Who are the ethnic Chinese? Bearers of Chinese 
culture? Those who speak Chinese or a Chinese 
dialect? Those who hold Chinese surnames? 
Each of these determinants has its drawbacks. 
Not all those who are regarded as Chinese speak 
Chinese. Many have adopted South-East Asian 
names, and have embraced South-East Asian 
cultural traditions. Further, the position of the 
Chinese is becoming increasingly difficult to 
ascertain as they become more closely 
mtegrated into the cultures of their adopted 
countries. Kunio never arrives at a satisfactory 
definition or determinant of the Chinese in 
South-East Asia, possibly because none exists. 
Instead, he argues that the Chinese are those 
with Chinese ‘values’, values which are sub- 
stantially different from those of the indigenous 
population. Having reviewed the genesis and 
development of Chinese capital, to the point 
where, today, it is dominant relative to foreign 
and indigenous capital, Kunio makes an 
attempt to explain the success of Chinese 
capitalists He runs through the usual argu- 
ments—business acumen, access to business 
networks and to capital, a strong work ethic, the 
value orientation of the indigenous population 
towards leisure, and the underdevelopment of 
the indigenous market economy In summing 
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up the balance of these various explanations, 
Kunio believes that central to their success was 
the fact that ‘the Chinese had tremendous 
advantages over the indigenous because they 
had networks which helped them to get training, 
a start in business, and credit, supplies, and 
information’ (p. 58) This was complemented 
by the ‘built-in bias of indigenous society 
against plain money-making and towards non- 
materialistic aspects of life ..’ (р. 58) 

Finally, Kunio turns to indigenous capital—a 
topic which he examines under the title ' rent- 
seekers and speculators’ Jt 1s in this chapter, 
some two-thirds of the way into the text, that 
the title of the book becomes clear. But first, 
what does the author mean by rent-seekers and 
speculators? By rent-seekers he means those 
who ‘try to establish government connections 
for business advantage ..' (p 68). Anyone 
familiar with the region will immediately think 
of the ‘crony capitalists’ of the Philippines. 
Кито also identifies royal capitalists, presiden- 
tial familes (eg. the Suharto family in 
Indonesia), bureaucratic capitalists, politicians- 
turned-capitalists, and capitalists-turned-politi- 
cians, as rent-seekers Slightly less obviously, 
Kunio identifies speculators as those business- 
men who ' take large risks on the chance of large 
profits’. This section of the chapter 15 rather 
unsatisfactory, and one is left wondering what 
exactly 1s meant by ‘ large’ 

Although Кито admits that rent-seekers are 
not peculiar to South-East Asia, he believes that 
the social and political environment has proved 
to be particularly suited to their emergence. 
This is especially the case in Indonesia, 
Malaysia, and the Philippines. In the latter case, 
the dictatorship of former President Marcos 
provided many opportunities for rent-seekers, 
while in Malaysia and Indonesia, oil wealth and 
the need to create indigenous capitalists (to 
compete with the less well-integrated Chinese 
capitalists) encouraged the government to play 
a greater role in the economy. 

It is at this point, that the book begins to 
become very interesting. In a chapter entitled 
‘Industrialization without development’, 
Kunio in essence argues that indigenous capital- 
1sm is ‘ersatz’ because it is ‘ technologyless ". 
The indigenous capitalists of the region are 
dependent on foreign companies (and especially 
Japanese companies) for their technology and 
for many of their components and this ‘ techno- 
logical dependency 1$ not temporary but, being 
structural, semi-permanent’ (p. 112). This is the 
case, the author states, because capitalist 
institutions, workers and engineers in the region 
lack technical competence. Further, because of 
the speed of technological advancement, the 
gap 1s becoming ever more difficult to bridge. 
Kunio maintains that even Singapore is far 
from being an example of dynamic industrial 
capitalism. Most industrial companies in the 
Republic are foreign owned, and the high 
income enjoyed by the population depends 
upon the service sector. Finally, Kunio argues 
that the countries of ASEAN are not on the 
verge of becoming ‘Newly Industrializing 
Countries’ (NICs). Thailand’s rise to NIC 
status—which has been widely predicted in 
recent years—is dismissed as a myth because 
Thai industrialization has been dependent on 
foreign companies Kunio concludes: 
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‘Thus, none of the ASEAN countries can 
join the NICs on their own because they lack 
their own technological bases Their 
wndustrialization has been largely “ tech- 
nologyless” because they farled to commit 
themselves to progress ın science and tech- 
nology' (p 118). 


So why 15 South-East Asian capitalism 
‘ersatz’? Kunio identifies four reasons why he 
believes this to be the case First, because the 
development of capital has been largely restric- 
ted to the tertiary sector Second, because most 
indigenous capitalists are comprador capitalists 
who act as agents for foreign companies, or they 
depend upon foreign technology Third, 
because Chinese capitalists dominate capitalism 
їп the region And fourth, because capitalism 1s 
characterized by rent-seekers. In order to rectify 
the shortcomings of capitalism in the region, the 
author makes three recommendations: he sug- 
gests that a more concerted effort be made to 
promote technological progress; that govern- 
ment intervention in the economies be made 
more efficient and effective; and that discrimi- 
nation against Chinese capitalists be reduced. 

The rise of ersatz capitalism in South-East 
Asia represents a thought-provoking addition 
to the literature on the region’s economic 
development. Doubtless, many—and especially 
those who live and work in South-East Asia 
itself{—will have reservations about some of 
Kunio’s arguments. At times the discussion 1s 
rather thin with the prospects of individual 
countries being dismissed ш a paragraph. 
However, the problems that the author 
highlights are clearly ın evidence in the region, 
and this interpretation of their basis should be 
welcomed. 

Finally, the book contains an extensive, and 
useful, series of appendices listing the region’s 
major capitalists, broken down имо foreign, 
indigenous and Chinese, and complemented by 
a short section on public companies. These 
appendices run to some 110 pages, and they 
provide potted histories of companies and 
individual capitalists 


JONATHAN RIGG 


KARTINI: Brieven ann Mevrouw R. M. 
Abendanon-Mandri en haar echt- 
genoot met andere documenten. 
Bezorgd door F. G. P. Jaquet. xxiii, 
387 pp. Dordrecht-Holland/Provi- 
dence-U.S.A: Foris Publications, 
1987. 


Prior to this edition of the complete texts of 
Kartint’s letters to Mevrouw Abendanon and 
her husband, we had only Heer Abendanon's 
edited collection, published first ın 1911, under 
the evocative title * Door Duisternis tot Licht’. 
That the edited version with its lacunae and 
careful selection presented us with a somewhat 
one-sided and pre-determined view of Kartini 
was well-known and had often been a matter of 
discussion. It 1s, however, only now with this 
publication of the integral texts that we are ina 
position to move from conjecture to more 
definitive statements about a number of con- 
troversial issues surrounding Kartini. To put 
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these issues in context 11 is necessary to review 
briefly Kartini's Ше and the ‘ mythology ' which 
has grown up around it. 

Kartim was the daughter of the Regent of 
Japara, a Regent being the most senior official 
in the mdigenous administrative hierarchy in 
Java at the time. She was born in 1879 and 
thanks to her father’s * enlightened’ views was 
able to acquire a good Dutch education. As a 
consequence of her Dutch education she had 
access to progressive Dutch ideas of the period, 
initially through the medium of books and 
Journals and, then, progressively in later years, 
through correspondence with Dutch friends in 
the Indies and in the Netherlands. As her ideas 
developed she became increasingly concerned 
with issues of female emancipation and 
women's education. The views she held were 
that women were under-privileged and strongly 
discriminated against in Javanese society and 
that they must be educated to acquire more self- 
respect. In order to promote those views she was 
anxious to win the opportunity for herself and 
her two sisters, Rukmini and Kardinah, to 
further their education in the Netherlands, so 
that they could return fully qualified to set up a 
school for girls. Such a proposal was in 
Javanese aristocratic circles unacceptable, 
because, although their sons were being sent to 
the Netherlands at the time, such a measure was 
unthinkable for daughters whose careers were 
seen in terms of appropriate marriages Kartini 
consequently met a lot of resistance and eventu- 
ally, so the account runs, had to capitulate and 
agreed to marry the Regent of Rembang in 
1903. A year later she was dead as a result of 

ost-puerperal complications following the 
irth of her son. 

Seven years later, J. H. Abendanon, one of 
her correspondents, brought out an edition of 
Kartini’s letters to several friends, and from this 
there arose a view of Kartini as a Javanese 
woman ahead of her time, the founder of 
women’s emancipation in Indonesia, a view 
shared both by the Colonial Government and 
by the Government of the Republic of 
Indonesia which in 1964 raised her to the status 
of a national heroine and declared April 23 to 
be Kartinr Day in her honour. 

The attack on the myth of Kartini as the 
spokeswoman of liberal 1deas and the pioneer of 
female emancipation at the turn of the century 
has come from two quarters. First, ш 1962 
Pramoedya Ananta Toer in his biography of 
Kartini suggested that the use to which the myth 
of Kartini had been put was in fact a betrayal of 
the radical ideas which she had championed 
throughout her life, namely, strong opposition 
to Dutch colonialism, and hostility to Javanese 
feudalism. That hostility, according to 
Pramoedya, was a product of her bitter 
experience at being the daughter of the Regent’s 
minor wife, and therefore the object of discrimi- 
nation on the part of the major wife. Paradoxi- 
cally, the second attack on the myth, launched 
by the Indonesian academic Нагѕја Bachtiar in 
the pages of the Indonesian journal Tempo in 
November 1987, argues that Kartini was neither 
liberal, nor radical as Pramoedya would have it, 
but conservative, since she espoused ideas which 
smacked of Dutch paternalism. Both attacks 
met with rebuttals, Pramoedya’s from Kartini’s 
surviving sister who indicated that he had been 
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in error in his account of the family relation- 
ships, and Harsya’s, from the President of 
Indonesia himself who ended discussion of 
Kartini's status by reiterating that she was a 
national hero (pahlawan negara). One of the 
most influential figures ın all these debates has 
been the Dutch writer Cora de Vreede-Stuers 
who has consistently tried to avoid controversy 
by reviewing the evidence of the letters. 

The present edition comes after what appears 
to have been almost fortuitous discussions 
between descendants of the Abendanon family 
and Dutch scholars, and we are now in a 
fortunate position to be able to see from these 
letters written between 1900 and 1904 what the 
situation was, or to be more accurate, what 
Kartini perceived it to be. 

In a review of this length it 1s impossible to 
deal with all the new information that is now 
brought to light. I should, however, like to 
touch on two points which are quite central: the 
issue of Kartini’s relations with her step- 
mother, and her attitude to arranged marnage. 
In relation to the former the letters lend con- 
siderable weight to Pramoedya’s interpretation 
It is clear from the letter of 21 December 1900 to 
Mevrouw Abendanon that there were diffi- 
culties between the two, and at their root was 
the umeasiness of the  step-mother-step- 
daughter relationship, something which 
Pramoedya had claimed, but which Cora de 
Vreede-Stuers had thought most unlikely. There 
had been a question of whom it was Kartini was 
referring to by the word Mama, de Vreede- 
Stuers arguing against Pramoedya that it was 
her real mother, whereas it 1s clear now that 
Mama is the appelation for her step-mother, 
moeder being used for her real mother Thus 
Kartini writing of the unhappiness to which the 
polygynous state of her father’s household gave 
rise, exclaims ‘Arme moeder, arme mama’ 
(p. 30), ‘ Poor mother, poor mama’. 

In relation to Kartini’s attitude to arranged 
marriage, I offer my initial impressions reading 
through the letters. These are that Kartini, 
obsessed as she appears to be by the institution 
of arranged marriage and the inferior status of 
women in Javanese aristocratic society, in my 
reading is using this obsession as a substitute for 
her real fear of sexuality. To say this is to tread 
on dangerous ground, to be sure, but the 
evidence of these letters in which she talks about 
her discovery of her brother taking a minor wife 
(letter of 29 November 1901, p. 103), or the 
description of what she hints that her younger 
sister has revealed to her and Rukmini about 
the sexual side of marriage (p. 162), taken with 
other references to men's polygynous habits, 
suggest very strongly to me that, although 
rivalry for status and affection between wives is 
a matter of concern to her, far more critical 1s 
the fear of male sexuality to which she is unwill- 
ing to submit, seeing it as an ultimate surrender 
of self. 

Readers who may find my argument 
unconvincing are strongly urged to turn to this 
absorbing collection of letters themselves to 
form their own opinions. And for the benefit of 
those who have no Dutch but who share a 
fascination for Kartini, it is to be hoped that an 
English translation will soon be forthcoming. 


C. W. WATSON 
13 
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EDWARD ULLENDORFF: _ Studia 
Aethiopica et Semitica. (Athiopi- 
stische Forschungen, 24. Bd.) 


325 pp. Stuttgart: Franz Steiner 
Verlag Wiesbaden GmbH, 1987. 


The present volume is the second collection of 
papers by the author that has appeared in 
conformity with the practice of republishing in 
one place the most outstanding shorter works 
by eminent scholars as a mark of respect and 
appreciation for the contribution they have 
made to their fields of study. Accordingly, the 
present volume by its very title pays tribute to 
the two areas of specialization in which Edward 
Ullendorff's name is well known. The Ethiopian 
section of the book occupies the first 215 pages, 
leaving a more modest 110 pages to accom- 
modate the vast scope of Semitic studies, which 
has run parallel with the Ethiopian in Professor 
Ullendorffs scholarly output Whilst it is 
undoubtedly m the Ethiopian field that his 
name has achieved the greater prominence, the 
emphasis on Ethiopia in this collection 1s prob- 
ably more intended to redress the balance with 
the earlier volume, published as /s Biblical 
Hebrew a language? Studies in Semitic languages 
ana civilizations (Wiesbaden, Harrassowitz, 
1977). 

In terms of the status it can be said to have 
achieved as a seminal article on the subject, the 
first paper ın the collection, ‘ Hebraic-Jewish 
elements in Abyssinian (Monophysite) 
Christianity’, must occupy a special position. 
The topic aptly bridges the Ethiopian and the 
Semutic fields and 15 thus a most apposite opener 
for the volume. Moreover, as Ullendorff indi- 
cates in his introduction, more than any other 
article, it has prompted the widest and most 
enduring reaction, not the least on account of 
renewed interest in the Falashas and thence the 
whole ‘ Hebraic’ question in Ethiopian civiliza- 
tion. Though the article was first published ın 
1956, he 1s right in averring that even with the 
hindsight of over thirty years of continuing 
study, їп all but minor details what was said 
then can still stand. It 1$ a mistake to under- 
estimate the continuing significance of the Old 
Testament in almost every aspect of Ethiopian 
history and culture This has been true of 
Christian Ethiopia probably right from its 
beginnings, and it is therefore worth considering 
whether the existence of the Falashas might be 
attributed not so much to the survival of 
‘remnants of those nuclei of the Abyssinian 
population who stubbornly refused conversion 
in the fourth century A.D. ', as to the develop- 
ment of a sect that carried such judaizing 
tendencies to the extreme, as some indigenous 
sources might seem to suggest. 

A good proportion of the Ethiopian section 1s 
devoted to papers dealing with the translation 
and annotation of Amharic documents, mostly 
primary sources for the history of modern 
Ethiopia the treaties between Great Britain and 
Ethiopia of 1897 and 1902; various early letters, 
both diplomatic (for example from Emperor 
Tewodros II to Queen Victoria) and private 
(particularly from the archives of Eugen Mit- 
twoch); an extract from the translation of Haile 
Sellassie’s autobiography and, most poignantly, 
the translation of the transcripts of the last two 
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pronouncements of Haile Sellassie to be 
recorded The value to the historian of this wide 
range of documents necessarily varies—and as 
Ullendorff acknowledges, the programme to 
make available in translation such sources as 
early diplomatic letters continues—but to the 
student of the Amharic language all are of some 
significance. Ullendorff's translations are care- 
ful and exact, rendering the ‘flavour’ of the 
Amharic originals ш a precise and deliberate 
way. Amongst the private documents from the 
Mittwoch Nachlass, ш addition to Amharic 
letters, and with perhaps only a marginal claim 
to be ‘ Aethiopica’, are included some extracts 
їп German written to Mittwoch by his former 
pupil, Jensen, relating to events їп Addis Ababa 
early this century 

It is doubtless in his capacity as a student of 
Amharic himself that Ullendorff includes the 
paper ‘ The challenge of Amharic’, which origi- 
nally formed his inaugural lecture upon taking 
up the Chair of Ethiopran Studies at the School 
of Oriental and African Studies, in the Univer- 
sity of London Dating from 1964, it 1s very 
much in the philological vein and, as it was 
intended to be delivered orally, albeit to an 
academic audience, may at times seem almost 
anecdotal, particularly with the account of the 
varying reception by modern native speakers 
and European scholars alike of a short piece of 
typically obtuse nineteenth century Amharic It 
1s thus naturally of a more light-hearted flavour 
perhaps than the ‘ serious’ papers in the collec- 
tion, but none the less provides a familiar pic- 
ture of the reaction to be expected from a 
European-language speaker encountering the 
complexities of Amharic Much more in a light- 
hearted vein 1s the remaining Ethiopian paper, 
* Ethiopian good food guides ', which translates 
a handful of recipes from an Ethiopian-Ameri- 
can cookery book of the mid-1960s It seems an 
odd inclusion amongst such academic papers 
and one is tempted to wonder whether the 
author ever tried to prepare any of the dishes 
described. 

Turning to the section devoted to Semitic 
papers, ‘The Bawdy Bible’ (1979) and 
* Ugaritic marginalia IV’ (1978) are at the most 
scholarly end of the spectrum The Ugaritic 
paper forms part of a series of short notes which 
appeared sporadically from 1951, respresenta- 
tive of Ullendorff's studies on this language. 
The 1979 paper 15 in its turn of an exact and 
philological flavour—this time in the oldest 
sense of the term—whilst the subject matter 
necessarily has attracted interest from outside 
the confines of students of Semitic languages 
and literature and therefore has continuing 
relevance The article ‘Comparative Semitics ' 
from the 1970/71 volume of Current Trends in 
Linguistics was, however, as Ullendorff implies, 
already somewhat out of date when ıt appeared 
and one is therefore somewhat puzzled why he 
chose to have it reproduced again almost twenty 
years later, when its relevance might seem no 
more than historical. It 1s also a little difficult to 
understand, 1f one tries to view the volume as a 
collection of the most significant of the author’s 
papers, why the small number of reviews and 
the obituary article on Stefan Strelcyn are 
included. Surely, it is not usual to include this 
type of material in ‘ Collected Papers’? Their 
presence would be explained, however, 1f one 
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conceives of the volume as a representative 
‘panorama’ of the various kinds of material 
published by Ullendorff during his long and 
distinguished career, in which he has frequently 
shown his expert hand at review writing just as 
much as at the composition of books and 
articles. 


DAVID L. APPLEYARD 


JOHN IBRAHIM SAEED: Somali reference 
grammar. xiv, 275 pp. Wheaton, 
Maryland: Dunwoody Press, 1987. 
$27. 


Since Somali was instituted as the national 
language of Somalia in 1972, replacing 
variously English and Italian as the medium of 
all aspects of administration, including educa- 
tion, it has been subjected to a process of rapid 
modernization and has seen an expansion in 
literature of all sorts unparalleled in Africa. 
Within less than thirty years, therefore, Somali 
has moved from being a language that outside 
its natural area of employment as a vernacular 
attracted the attention only of a few colonial 
officials and even fewer scholars, to become one 
of the foremost of Sub-Saharan African langu- 
ages, enjoying the unusual position in Africa of 
being the national and official language of a 
virtually monolingual state. 

However, the study and, in particular, the 
teaching of Somali has hitherto been somewhat 
hampered by the lack of a basic reference gram- 
mar which takes account of the results of 
modern linguistic methodology and Somali 
language research conducted over the last fifty 
years. From the very beginning of his work the 
serious student of Somali has had to make 
regular use of a wide range of academic articles 
scattered amongst various journals, in order to 
supplement and, in many cases, clarify the de- 
scription and explanation found ш the standard 
textbooks such as C. R. V. Bell’s The Somali 
language (1953), or Bruno Panza’s Af Soomaali 
(1974) With the appearance of Saeed’s Somali 
reference grammar, however, the student and 
scholar alike now have at their disposal a con- 
cise, accurate and state-of-the-art account of the 
language. Unlike the older textbooks, Saeed’s 
grammar deals with the language on its own 
terms and does not try to apply a model of 
description based, for instance, on European 
languages. The most obvious instance of this is 
the question of the role of tone in the morph- 
ology of the language. Earlier grammars, and 
even such a recent work as Panza’s textbook, 
ignore ог gloss over tone, dismissing it often asa 
detail of pronunciation that has to be acquired 
from listening to native speakers. It 15, of 
course, true that the national orthography 
introduced in 1972 does not mark tone, but for 
the learner it is vital that he grasps from the 
outset a full appreciation of its place in the 
grammar of the language. Accordingly, Saeed 
marks tone throughout, both in the tables of 
paradigms and in all illustrative examples. 
Another major area where the conclusions of 
contemporary research are particularly relevant 
to the student of Somali is the complex verbal 
system and its interaction with the syntax of 
focalization, which so dominates the structure 
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of every Somali sentence The model of descrip- 
tion adopted by Saeed here, as elsewhere, 
derives in particular from the work of B W. 
Andrzejewski, who was Saeed’s teacher and 
who provides the foreword to the grammar It is 
also the model now widely accepted and fol- 
lowed by the great majority of scholars working 
on Somali, such as the members of the Italian 
Studi Somali team who have produced a host of 
publications, including the most up-to-date dic- 
tionary of Somalı. 

In his preface, Saeed is clear in his objectives 
in wnting his grammar. that ıt ts aimed at 
English speakers who are learning Somali. It 1s 
therefore directed at the general student, not at 
the specialist linguist, and technical terminology 
is rightly thus explained in the introductory 
section. The description of Somali has neces- 
sitated the creation of some new terms and 
modification in the use of more familiar gram- 
matical labels. for instance, ‘ focus word’ is now 
used to identify the all :mportant items bàa, 
ауда, and wáxa, which function in different 
types of focusing or clefting constructions, 
whilst ‘classifier’, which 15 familiar from the 
grammatical apparatus of other languages, 1s 
employed by Saeed for * a group of words which 
have no meaning in themselves but which 
together with verbal forms distinguish different 
Sentence types, e.g. statements, questions, 
orders, and wishes’ [p. 5]. Diverging from the 
analysis of other scholars, such as Andrzejewski 
and Puglielli, Saeed includes the particle waa in 
the classifier category. There is indeed some 
justification for this, as Saeed has argued 
elsewhere, but for the learner it 1s perhaps easter 
to handle waa as a focus word indicating (posi- 
tive declarative) verb focus, as for example in 
aabbahày ийи [= waa + uu] dhintay— my 
father died’, in contrast to Баа or ayda as focus 
words indicating noun focus: aabbáháy фаа 
dhint4y— my father died’. Saeed also main- 
tains the term ‘preposition’ familiar from 
English grammar to identify a small class of 
particles which, though typically corresponding 
in function to English prepositions, by no 
means occupy the same syntactic position; these 
Somali ‘ prepositions’, especially ú, ku, Ка, lá, 
form part of the verbal piece and may be quite 
removed from the noun to which they refer. 
Whilst ‘preposttional preverbal particle’ is a 
term that has been used elsewhere, it has to be 
admitted that simple ‘preposition’ sits more 
easily on the tongue and once any structural 
confusion with English prepositions has been 
surmounted is didactically more sound. Saeed, 
therefore, has attempted to keep the termmo- 
logical inventory simple and minimum, but it 
still has to be admitted that the learner using the 
book will have to have had some experience in 
formal language learning and some linguistic 
knowledge 

One of the most valuable achievements of 
Saeed's grammar 1s his successful handling of 
the description of the complex verbal system of 
Somali, occupying some 82 pages. With the 
exception of the four prefix-inflecting, or to use 
Saaed's label, root-changing verbs of Standard 
Somali, all verbs follow regular patterns in their 
inflexion. The analysis and understanding of 
these patterns, however, is for the learner not an 
easy task, particularly where morphophonemic 
changes have to be taken into account so, for 
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example, the identity of the personal markers, 
Saeed’s ‘agreement’, ın the complex forms 
Joogsatay ‘ you stopped yourself” [-t-] and joog- 
sanaysaa [-s-] ‘ you are stopping yourself” might 
not be immediately apparent. In the introduc- 
tory remarks to his description of the verb, 
Saeed provides constituent analyses of such 
complex forms, which help the learner to see the 
essential regularity of the morpheme chain In 
particular, his explanation of progressive tense 
forms, like joogsanaysaa, removes the need for 
recognizing a general ‘anomaly’ to the basic 
pattern and ties these forms in with the simple 
tenses by the means of identifying their under- 
lying and historical structure as verbal noun 
+ auxiliary [hay] ' be’: 


[oog +san +ay +s + аа] 
ROOT LEX AUX AGR INFL 


(where lex = ‘ lexical affix’, here the autobene- 
factive verbal extension; aux = the underlying 
auxiliary ‘be’, agr = ‘agreement’ or personal 
affix; infi = ‘inflectional ending’, here the 
present tense) This kind of item-by-item analy- 
sis will, of course, be familiar to the linguist, but 
should also be of considerable help to the edu- 
cated learner, whose memory should no longer 
be burdened with having to handle separately 
such forms as joogsatay and joogsanaysaa. 

Another area where Saeed’s explanation is 
succinct and of advantage to the learner 1s his 
treatment of subordinate clauses Once її 1s 
appreciated that all Somali subordinate clauses 
are fundamentally syntactical NPs, and can 
therefore carry case marking like any other NP, 
then oddities to the English speaker, such as 
why the verbs ending the subordinate clauses in 
the following both carry tonal marking the 
same аз non-subject NPs, should be removed. 
(a) lacdgtii ay kéeneyséy má aragtay—‘ did you 
see the money which she was bringing? '; (b) 
waxaan hubay inay lacagtit kéeneyséy— І was 
sure that she was bringing the money’, and (c) 
markii aan cashéynayáy saaxiibkay baa 500 
galay— when I was dining, my fnend came in’; 
where in (a) the relative clause... ay kéeneyséy 
‘which she was bringing’ qualifies the noun 
lacagti: ‘ the money ' and as the final element in 
the NP is marked as non-subject — object of the 
main verb, and so in (b) the same clause 15 
structurally qualifying the noun ín, which is 
glossed as ' that’ by Saeed, and which is also the 
object of wáxaan hubay ' (the thing which) I was 
sure of". Similarly, in (c) the noun márki, lit. 
‘the time’, functions as the head word of the 
relative clause... aan cashéynayáy ‘ (which) I 
was dining ’, the whole of which is marked as in 
the non-subject case by the high tone on the 
final syllable The full range of subordinate 
clause possibilities as regards tonal marking for 
case only appears in the basic relative clause 
construction, which is amply discussed in Sec- 
tion 8 of the book. 

The format of Saeed’s grammatical discus- 
sion 1s clear and easy to follow, being well 
supplied with cross-references and an admirable 
index of grammatical terms. All the points of 
grammar are well documented and supplied 
with examples, including a morpheme break- 
down where surface elision or morphological 
complexity require. The only odd inclusion in a 
reference grammar of this type is the short final 
section which lists time expressions, days of the 
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week, and so on. The text seems remarkably free 
from errors, indeed, the reviewer has been able 
to detect only one. for aabbahay read aabbahay 
(p 157,1 22). 

In sum, this new reference grammar of 
Somali fills a gap that has long been sorely felt 
and is thus bound to be welcomed by everyone 
who has an interest ın the language 


DAVID L. APPLEYARD 


ANGELO MALIKI BONFIGLIOLI: Dudal. 
Histoire de famille et histoire de 
troupeau chez un groupe de Wodaabe 
du Niger. (Collection Production 
Pastorale et Société.) xiv, 293 pp. 
Cambridge, etc: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press; Paris: Editions de la 
Maison des Sciences de l'Homme, 
1988. £17.50, $24.95, Fr. 190. 


The Wodaabe attained a certain popularity in 
the English-speaking world when Marion Van 
Offelen and Carol Beckwith published their 
lavishly illustrated volume, Nomads of Niger 
(London, 1984, see my review in BSOAS, XLVI, 
1, 1985, 196). This was a very superior coffee- 
table book, though its study of Wodaabe 
material culture and everyday life, with their 
herds at the wells and during the Geerewol 
dance, gave it a status that qualified и for 
inclusion amongst serious works on the society 
of the nomadic Fulani of Niger and Nigeria. 
However, as far back as 1959, Derick Stenning 
had published his pioneer work, Savannah 
nomads a study of the Wodaabe pastoral Fulani 
of Western Bornu Province (Oxford; reviewed in 
BSOAS, xxm, 1, 1960, 192) and this was to be 
followed by a series of publications by 
Marguerite Dupire, the first of which was 
Peuples nomades: étude descriptive des Wodaabe 
du Sahel nigérien (Paris, 1962) The present 
work, in a sense, crowns the series of studies It 
is ın many respects different since it 1s the study 
of an extended family and their livestock over 
several generations, and is firmly based in the 
historical context of the Sokoto jihad and its 
aftermath and the effects, both beneficial and 
disastrous, of the colonial era. It 1s also topical 
since many of the disasters that were faced by 
the group have continued, and indeed intensi- 
fied, down to the present time 

This work 1s concerned with the history of a 
family group, claiming descent from Mannga. 
This record, told by Tundewoodi Booma (1916- 
87), to whom the book 1s dedicated and which ts 
printed both in Fulfulde and a French transla- 
tion together with full commentary, notes and 
glossary, illustrates the way that nomadism 1s a 
response and an adaption to changing situa- 
tions, whether political, social or ecological. 
The title of the work, Dudal, indicates both the 
human social group, the extended family and 
the social group that embraces the herd which is 
closely attached to the human family, and 
indeed forms an essential, even inseparable, part 
of that family. The first part of the book is a 
historical study which will be of considerable 
interest to those whose subject is the social, 
religious and ethnic history of greater Hausa- 
Jand in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
The second part is devoted to the oral account 
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of Tunde, collected and recorded by the author 
between 1980 and 1984. ‘ Tous les textes presen- 
tés n'ont qu'un seul auteur, que j'appelle ici 
Tide. Il est en méme temps le personnage 
central de tout le récit historique. Mais le róle de 
Tiinde est trés complexe: d'une part il s'affirme 
comme le simple rapporteur de la tradition 
orale de son groupe, ou comme l'intermédiaire 
du témoignage d'autres personnes; mais d'autre 
part И personalise cette tradition et offre un 
produit qui est déjà transformé, interprété et 
assimilé’ (p 14) The transcription used by Dr. 
Bonfiglioli 1s that which was made official at the 
Bamako conference їп 1966 It will be of very 
great interest to African linguists. 

This study 1$ precisely what ought to come 
forth from the texts that are currently being 
collected by the transcripteurs who work under 
M Пюошаё Laya at the Centre d'Etudes 
Linguistiques et Historiques par Tradition 
Orale in Niamey. That so little has appeared so 
far, and that there is so little evidence of rela- 
tionship between this study and their activities 1s 
a matter for regret, suggesting some interdis- 
ciplinary barriers unknown to the reviewer. 
There are overlapping texts, however. For 
example, the description of the year called 
Firhun (p 218) wherein the Tuareg group, led 
by Fihrun, launched an attack on Filingué, 
despite the advice to the contrary by the 
marabout Azim-Zim, and were subsequently 
routed and massacred by the French, can be 
compared with Digga Ag Khammad-ekhya’s 
Ayemyim, la Bataille de Menaka and Fihrun 
contre les Français in Iwillimidan by Altinine Ag 
Anas (Niamey, 1970). According to Bonfigholi 
(р. 219, п. 13) Tiinde knew the daughter of 
Firhun/Fihrun extremely well. 

Jeremy Swift, in his preface, expresses a high 
opinion of this study and it is without question a 
work that compares with those of Catherine 
Baroin, Anarchie et cohésion sociale chez les 
Toubou (reviewed in BSOAS, Ln, 3, 1989) and 
Dominique Casajus, La Тете dans la Solitude 
(reviewed in BSOAS, Lu, 2, 1989). These three 
works, to which may be added E. Bernus, 
Touaregs nigériens (1981), offer a profound 
examination of pastoral nomadism in the Niger 
Republic today, discussed against the back- 
ground of past history. Swift singles out two 
reasons that make this study of the Wodaabe 
exceptional: ‘L’analyse de Bonfiglioli nous 
fournit deux elements clés nouveaux à ajouter à 
la déscripton de Stenning. D'abord, à la 
perspective de Stenning axée sur des processus 
récurrents de formation et de de dissolution 
d'unités domestiques est ajoutée une dimension 
linéaire, avec une extension en arrière et en 
avant dans le temps. De ce fait, cette analyse 
devient un guide des processus historiques réels 
de croissance et de fission, de succés et d’échec, 
et de survie Ensuite, les animaux sont 
introduits dans l'analyse d'une maniére plus 
réaliste qu'avant, retrouvant dans la vie des 
Wodaabe une place encore plus importante que 
celle qu'on pouvait imaginer. On le savait déjà, 
mais d'une maniére abstraite et idéale. Main- 
tenant, à travers la vision des Wodaabe eux- 
mêmes, nous commençons à réaliser ce que cela 
signifie concrétement .' 


H. T. NORRIS 
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SALEM CHAKER (ed.) Etudes toua- 
regues: Bilan des recherches en 
Sciences sociales. 192 pp., map. Aix- 
en-Provence: Edisud, 1988. Fr. 100. 


One of the best bibliographies to appear on 
the Tuareg people was published in 1978: 
Bibliographie des populations touaregues, com- 
piled and edited by A. H. A. Leupen and 
published by Afrika-Studiecentrum, Leiden. It 
contained 1,415 entries, each accompanied by a 
description, at times in some detail, regarding 
the subject matter of the articles and books 
listed This new bibliography, assembled by the 
Berber scholar, Salem Chaker, is less attrac- 
tively printed, though ıt provides an up-to-date 
record of 673 publications about the Tuareg. It 
also contams a comprehensive inventory of 
sundry library collections, together with a direc- 
tory of names of research workers and special- 
ists m fields of Tuareg studies in France, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Italy, Algeria, Mali and 
Niger. Full addresses are provided. Collections 
of films and musical archives are also included 

Chaker is dependent on his contributors for 
much of his information Hence, some countries 
are more extensively documented than others. 
The United Kingdom makes a showing poorer 
than need be Dr. Jeremy Swift 1s inexplicably 
absent, though he has published extensively and 
has continued to take an active interest in the 
Tuareg (he 1s a recognized authority on the 
Tuareg of the Mali Adrar), albeit that his most 
recent studies have extended to other peoples of 
the Sahel and the Southern Sahara Names of 
several writers on the Tuareg in the United 
States are mentioned, yet little 1s said about 
research that 1s currently being undertaken in 
universities there; nor 1s there any mention of 
which universities are currently teaching 
Tamacheq as a branch of Berber studies. 

A list of manuscripts from the Arabic collec- 
tion housed in the Centre Ahmad Baba in 
Timbuctoo appears on pages 52-4. This is 
incomplete and does not include several texts on 
the Kel Intasar. 621 FD 1s not about the Tuareg 
but is solely concerned with Moorish tribes in 
Mauritania. There are several inaccuracies in 
this section. Muhammad Bello was born in 
1781, not 1795. He died in 1837 and not in 1853 
This list can only be meaningful if it is complete 
and accurate. It should preferably have been 
supplemented by the much richer collection in 
the Boubou Hama archives in Niamey. No 
reference whatsoever 1s made to articles that 
have appeared on Tuareg matters in Fontes 
Historiae Africanae, including those by Tuareg 
scholars who are listed in the now published 
Fath al-Shakür Despite such lacunae, however, 
the book is well arranged and will be of 
undoubted value for research 1n this country. 


H. T. NORRIS 


ROSALIND I. J. HACKETT: Religion in 
Calabar: the religious life and 
history of a Nigerian town. xvii, 
481 pp. Berlin, New York: Mouton 
de Gruyter, 1989. DM 158. 


This is a most useful book, finely produced 
and printed Based on observations and field- 
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work by the author while lecturing at the 
University of Calabar from 1979 to 1983, it 
provides a detailed description of the variety 
and vitality of religious practices and institu- 
tions in the town of Calabar in south-eastern 
Nigeria. It begins with a sketch of the earliest 
known forms of indigenous religion in Calabar, 
based largely on written sources This 1s fol- 
lowed by a rather breathless account of the 
arrival and development of mission-connected 
churches, which nevertheless finds room to 
incorporate several scattered details of interest, 
particularly the many instances of Calaban 
mitiatives in requesting the initial presence of 
missionaries This historical background 1s 
completed by a rather fuller account of the rise 
of a whole variety of independent churches, 
together with the more recent arrival of pente- 
costal evangelists 

The bulk of the book contains a very full 
description and analysis of the contemporary 
religious scene. Until the Nigerian civil war, the 
Presbyterian and Roman Catholic Churches, 
together with the remaining Protestant groups, 
constituted ‘a powerful ecclesiastical front, 
unchallenged by Islam .. ог by any major sec- 
{апап forces’ (p. 136) This position was largely 
a legacy of their pioneering work, coupled with 
their major educational and medical roles, and 
it was buttressed, the author suggests, by the 
large Igbo influx which tended to support 
ecclesiastical conservativism. Much of this was 
changed by the civil war, and in the 1970s 
twenty-two new religious organizations 
developed The mainline churches are still 
regarded as the principal sources of moral 
opinion and social criticism, but in other 
respects their prominence 1s now obscured by a 
plethora of other institutions, mcluding the 
Brotherhood of the Cross and Star, led by its 
ebullient founder. All this is carefully mapped 
and described by the author, and she 1s particu- 
larly interesting on the growth and role of the 
spiritual science movements, the Rosicrucians 
and others, which attract well-educated, 
middle-aged professional men, searching for 
new sources of spirttual power She also brings 
out the extent to which independent religious 
groups are now establishing a whole range of 
mternational contacts—a somewhat unexpec- 
ted dimension of religious self-determination. 

Besides providing this full and clear descrip- 
tion of contemporary religious institutions, Dr. 
Hackett emphasizes and develops a significant 
theoretical dimension. She begins to do this in 
chapter 8 which deals with popular religion, 
‘characterized chiefly by its lack of regulation 
by specialist organizations as well as by its 
eclecticism and informality’ (p. 261) Data on 
these spontaneous aspects were collected from 
informal interviews, the mass media, popular 
literature, music, festivals and life-cycle rituals 
Initially these beliefs and practices appeared as 
a mass of unrelated data. Gradually, however, 
she realized that there were ‘a series of unifying 
themes, all of them firmly grounded in human 
needs and realities’. These recurrent patterns 
cut across the divisions of institutional struc- 
tures and ‘give Calabar religion its special 
character’ (p. 325) Her analysis of this com- 
mon core is of very considerable interest, and 
she argues that this homogenization is assisted 
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by the frequent changes in institutional alle- 
glances 

She herself emphasizes the continuities with 
the pre-Christian, indigenous world view. There 
is a search for spiritual power, a trend towards a 
more spontaneous way of worship, and a desire 
for immediate, tangible results or ‘ blessings’ 
Thus the Rosicrucians and other spiritual 
sciences are modified by the Calabar context, 
their techniques and knowledge being enlisted 
as instrumental means One suspects, however, 
that їп emphasizing continuities she has tended 
to overlook the cumulative power of a literate 
Christian tradition. She insists that belief in 
witchcraft continues unabated, but she does not 
consider whether the concept of evil 1s, at the 
same time, being widened and altogether 
changed. She instances the Calabar attention to 
the third person of the Trinity as an aspect of 
their general pneumatological emphasis, but 
does not enquire whether this attention 1s 
influencing Calaban spiritual concepts A care- 
ful analysis of these issues would demand far 
greater attention to the problems of translation 
and shifts in semantic fields Here she has been 
unable to probe this dimension of Calabar 
religion, but her book is a most welcome con- 
tribution to the study of religion in Africa 


RICHARD GRAY 


COLIN STONEMAN and LIONEL CLIFFE: 
Zimbabwe: politics, economics and 
society. (Marxist Regime Series.) 
xxii, 210 pp. London and New 
York: Pinter Publishers, 1989. £25 
(paper £8.95). 


The authors of this new book on Zimbabwe 
admit from the outset that there 1s a problem in 
presenting 1t as one of a series on ' Marxist 
regimes '. Zimbabwe 15 clearly not run on Marx- 
ist lnes—indeed, as the detailed analysis of the 
economy contained 1n the book shows it 1s an 
*unequivocally capitalist economy' (p 1). 
Nevertheless, the ruling party proclaims a com- 
mitment to Marxism-Leninism, and whilst 
there has so far been little evidence of this 
commitment being translated into action, it was 
presumably deemed sufficient grounds for this 
country study to squeeze into the Marxist 
regime series 

Since its independence in 1980, Zimbabwe 
has been much written about, and Stoneman, 
one of the authors of this book, has edited two 
volumes on the country, one of which appeared 
in 1988 It seems valid to ask, therefore, if 
another book on Zimbabwe is needed at this 
juncture, and what it has to add to the burgeon- 
ing hterature This book is a valuable addition 
on two main counts First, it is intended as a 
textbook for a mainly student readership and it 
fulfils this brief admirably, being both readable 
and comprehensive in its coverage. Second, the 
theme chosen by the authors to give the book a 
claim to inclusion in a Marxist series, lends the 
writing a focus and direction often lacking ın 
textbooks on a single country. This theme 15, 
essentially, the question of whether Zimbabwe's 
political economy exhibits identifiable elements 
that might indicate that some form of socialist 
future is still possible. This is set in context їп 
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the first chapter, which discusses the writings of 
other analysts, such as Mandaza, Arrighi and 
Astrow, all of whom interpret Zimbabwe in 
terms of a neo-colonial solution backed by the 
black petty bourgeiosie. 

The book is divided into 5 sections. The first 
sets out the general historical and political con- 
text, including discussion of the all-important 
Lancaster House Constitution, and the nature 
of the liberation struggle and the two main 
parties. The second section on social structures 
considers issues of class and race and includes a 
theoretical section on different analytical 
approaches. The authors stress the significance 
of the black petty bourgeoisie, but do not view 
this class in an entirely negative light in terms of 
future prospects for socialist change, pointing 
out that cleavages within this class must leave 
the outcome of struggles for 1ts own self-interest 
open to question. This viewpoint must have 
gamed more support from the recent events 
surrounding the Willowgate car scandal, and 
the outcome of the Sandura Commission 
report. The nature of the political reshuffle 
which this has caused will presumably give 
further clues to likely future trends in govern- 
ment policy. 

The third section of the book looks at the 
nature of the political system including the 
institutional framework of government, and the 
strengths and weaknesses of various mass 
organizations hke the trade unions, and those 
representing mainly white interests, such as the 
Confederation of Zimbabwe Industries, and the 
Commercial Farmers’ Union. The next section 
contains five essentially descriptive chapters on 
the economy which should prove very useful to 
students. They point out that Zimbabwean 
capitalism 15 not only alive and well, but also, to 
the surprise of the World Bank, even rather 
‘efficient’ (р. 120). More space might have been 
devoted here to the communal areas given their 
economic importance to most of Zimbabwe's 
people. However, the urgent problem of land 
redistribution is covered in detail at various 
points throughout the book, and the obstacles 
to such reform are documented carefully and 
objectively. Besides considerations of social 
justice, the authors see land reform as 
“economic common sense’ (p. 166) since much 
* white ' land 1s under-utilized and redistribution 
should widen the domestic market. Neverthe- 
less, they recognize, rather ominously, that ‘ the 
consequences could clearly be a renewed white 
exodus, spreading to whites in industry, and the 
price of this would certainly be a freezing of 
international aid and credit from most Western 
countries and the multilateral institutions’ 
(loc. cit.). 

The final section analyses the regime’s фо 
cies in the fields of economics, health and educa- 
tion, employment, population, environment, 
urbanization and external relations. The enor- 
mous constraints imposed by the need to avoid 
both direct confrontation, and utter dependence 
on its hostile and regionally dominant 
neighbour are properly emphasized. In the con- 
cluding chapter, the authors are careful to leave 
their options open with regard to Zimbabwe’s 
future political economy. Overall, however, 
their position seems to be that, whilst Zimbab- 
we’s transition period shows little evidence of 
socialist practice, this does not necessarily deny 
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the possibility of a socialist future. They are at 
pains to identify progressive political elements 
but admit that there 1s little evidence that these 
elements have any agenda for a transition to 
socialism. The strategy of the present regime is 
thus not interpreted as merely a cynical sell-out 
to capitalism, but it is recognized that the odds 
against the implementation of a socialist pro- 
gramme have been almost insuperable. Zimbab- 
we’s dilemma in fact is that ‘no third way has 
yet been found between the Scylla of a poten- 
tially disastrous head-on confrontation with 
international capital and the Charybdis of 
acceptance of neo-colonial status with benefits 
to a corrupted élite and nationalist rhetoric for 
the masses’ (p. 121) 


D. H. POTTS 


J. ПлеЕЕ: The African poor, a history. 
ix, 387 pp. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1987. £27.50 
(paper £9.95). 


John Iliffe has written an immensely scholarly 
volume, drawing upon an impressive amount of 
published material, as well as some archival 
sources, and ranging widely over works in 
various languages covering an enormous con- 
tinent. This a book bursting with information 
and insight, and full of the tragedies of poverty, 
while constantly stressing the resilience of the 
poor and their manifold strategies for survival. 
The focus is not on those who have to struggle 
for their daily bread, for that would cover 
almost all of Africa’s population, but rather on 
the ‘very poor’ or the ‘destitute’, those actu- 
ally in want. Moreover, the author's main inter- 
est lies in the 'structural poverty ' of the chroni- 
cally poor, rather than in the ‘conjunctural 
poverty’ brought about by famines and epi- 
demics. Placing the continent in a broad world 
perspective, Iliffe stresses that for most of Afn- 
ca’s known history, structural poverty meant 
lack of Jabour ш a continent where land was 
plentiful. The poor were those too old, too 
young or too incapacitated to work, and who 
lacked the crucial support of relatives and wider 
kinship groupings. The richness and variety of 
kinship obligations are presented as Africa's 
most original contribution to the comparative 
world history of the poor, and Iliffe draws some 
fascinating contrasts between the ways in which 
different African people cared and care for the 
destitute. He argues that only recently and in 
limited areas, especially in.South Africa, have 
lack of resources and unemployment become 
major sources of structural poverty, and there- 
fore turned large families from a boon into a 
burden, on lines already familiar for much 
longer in Europe and ш Asia. 

This book should be on the bedside tables of 
all who fall within the definition of the ‘ Aid 
Community ’, for it explodes many of the myths 
as to the sources and nature of African poverty. 
The picture of a ‘Merrie Africa’ before col- 
onialism has hidden the very real destitution of 
so many, not just in those areas where poverty 
was socially very visible, as in Ethiopia or the 
Central Sudan, but more widely over the con- 
tinent as a whole. The great conjunctural 
calamities of the 1880s are shown not to be 
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attributable in the main to colonial conquest, 
and Iliffe carefully delineates how colonialism їп 
fact eliminated conjunctural crises, while 
mtroducing new forms of structural poverty 
through land alienation The calamities which 
have afflicted parts of Africa since independence 
are attributed in large part to the political 
instability and violence in the continent and to 
the economic policies followed by governments, 
rather than to neo-colonial manipulation 

The only serious reservation which this 
reviewer has concerns the treatment of struc- 
tural poverty in pre-colonial Africa Iliffe under- 
estimates slavery as a source of structural 
poverty, and this 1s partly because he tends to 
treat land as an undifferentiated category in 
general abundance. In reality, the quality of 
land varied greatly, and truly good land was 
relatively scarce. As a result, Iliffe fails to realize 
how much structural poverty existed ın pre- 
colonial Africa based upon social exclusion 
from productive resources through the mechan- 
isms of slavery Thus, for example, Гол slaves 
were indeed given lands, as a right, but they 
were assigned to the lands most likely to flood- 
ing, and they were the first to die when a 
particularly high or early flood led to famine If 
kinship relations are a specifically African con- 
tribution to the comparative history of poverty, 
one could argue that the peculiarly African 
definition of slavery as * kinlessness' is in fact 
part of that fascinating story. In turn, this 
means that Iliffe does not place enough stress on 
the revolutionary impact of colonialism in 
abolishing slavery That some ruling classes 
managed to continue excluding ex-slaves 
through control of land does not detract from 
the fact that the colonial authorities did elimin- 
ate one major source of structural poverty in the 
continent, however slowly they got round to the 
task of abolition. But this is a relatively minor 
blemish 1n a book which 1s a landmark in the 
development of African history 


W. G. CLARENCE-SMITH 


PAUL SPENCER: The Maasai of 
Matapato: a study of rituals of rebel- 
lion. (International African Library, 
3.) xiv, 297 pp. London: Manches- 
ter University Press for Ниегпа- 
tional African Institute, 1988. £35. 


For nearly a century the Maasai of East 
Africa have fascinated European observers. 
Their glamorous young men, the moran, with 
their exotic appearance and reputation for kill- 
ing lions single-handedly, have evoked images 
of the Noble Savage, their apparent indifference 
to the major social changes which have taken 
place all around them has added to their roman- 
tic appeal- But despıte the existence of a con- 
sıderable lıterature рор back to the early days 
of their contact with whites and several more 
recent academic studies by anthropologists, 
their social organization, and particularly their 
religion, has remained curiously opaque: not 
unknown, yet not clearly understood. This 
book by an experienced ethnographer who has, 
moreover, studied a related people, the Sam- 
buru, raises one’s hopes that at last this lack will 
be remedied 
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Given such high expectations, it 1s not sur- 
prising that the book does not fulfill them. 
However, its contribution has been weakened 
by the decision to defer deeper analysis and 
broader comparisons to a future work The 
result is a preliminary ethnographic account 
which raises questions but provides no answers. 

The book displays a fascinating interplay of 
types of coercion. It aims to ‘relate the 
dynamics of the Maasai age-organisation to 
tensions within the family’—an aim which 
demands more detailed theoretical discussion 
than it gets It is implicit that by ‘the family’ 
Spencer means the domestic group which 
manages the stock of its autocratic head, who 1s 
husband and father to the other members. 
Spencer points out that no man is fully 
independent while his father 1s alive, even 1f he 1s 
an elder himself; thus not all householders are 
independent and some older men exercise 
authority over more than one household 
Reference to ‘the’ family is thus confusing, 
given these variations The key to an auto- 
nomous role 1s the household head's right to 
dispose of stock and of daughters in marriage. 
Wealthy men with large herds and many wives 
and children wield informal power in the wider 
community and their domination of their sons 1s 
never relaxed Boys who aspire to be moran 
pass through a preliminary rite of circumcision 
for which they need the sanction of their fathers, 
the rite itself gives greater prominence to them 
than to their sons. Moranhood may appear as a 
glamorous way of life, free from the daily grind 
of herding under the watchful eye of a stern, 
paternal taskmaster, but moran still depend on 
their fathers The cattle on which they subsist 
during the time they live in separate encamp- 
ments are allocated by their fathers and remain 
their property А father may argue that he 
cannot afford to lose the labour of his son 
during this period and so prevent him from 
living as a moran. Presumably the cost in cattle 
may also deter some men from permitting their 
sons to live in the camps but we do not hear of 
this. Some fathers may insist that their sons be 
promoted to premature elderhood, so that all in 
all it 1s clear that the experience of being a 
moran 15 not taken from fathers by sons but 
bestowed on them. 

Spencer appears to have changed his theoreti- 
cal approach since his earlier analysis of Sam- 
buru rites of passage, although he does not 
discuss this The Maasai rituals which constitute 
and punctuate the ordered progresston from 
boyhood through moranhood to the status of 
elder are labelled rituals of rebellion although 
they are very similar to those of the Samburu 
for which Spencer adopted Sergeant’s theory of 
* brain-washing’ The former also emphasize at 
every stage the power of moral and mystical 
authority exercised by elders to control the 
physical force represented by the unitary group 
of young men, the famous ‘standing army’ 
which has a widespread reputation for ferocity. 
Again and again, the firestick elders display 
their ability to control these turbulent juniors, 
outmanoeuvring them and making them 
obedient by threatening them with their curse. 
At any stage where the moran appear out of 
control, the elders intervene to control them. 

The Maasai emphasize the fellowship of 
moran and its rules insist on the collective 
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nature of their life. They may not drink milk 
alone, nor may they eat meat which has been 
seen by a married woman. These two restric- 
tions ensure that they live always in one 
another's company and apart from the ordinary 
domestic settlements. Moran must act by collec- 
tive decision although they have spokesmen and 
ritual leaders, who represent them. Collective 
action is also appropriate for elders, despite 
their varied circumstances and different per- 
sonal positions within the political community. 
Too great a possessiveness over wives is 
frowned on, elders must offer the sexual services 
of their wives to their age-mates and their 
avoidance of each other's daughters as well as 
their own represents a collective fatherhood, 
which is not merely symbolic. The age-set of 
firestick elders, many of whom are actually 
fathers of the moran, is also a collective 
paternity and exercises collective authority over 
them 

Yet the competitive nature of Maasai male 
society is not obliterated by the emphasis on 
age-set solidarity or by imstilling a sense of 
collective responsibility in men during moran- 
hood Moran compete with one another to 
display bravery and claim the honour of killing 
а lion. The idea of the diehard warriors whose 
sexual punty, constant readiness for war and 
pledge to fight to the death, formed a stereotype 
of the extreme to which moran might aspire 
Spencer calls the idea of a fantasy but it seems 
more appropriately referred to as a myth, a 
generalized concept not realized by hving 
individuals. Elders too may act against the 
wishes of their age-set and may be punished by 
collective action against them While the mysti- 
cal sanction of the collective curse is available to 
both moran and elders, both are reluctant to use 
it except as a last resort. 

Spencer’s approach to the rituals of this 
unusual social system uses the label Gluckman 
invented, which is unfortunate In Gluckman's 
case the term represented a theory of ritual as а 
safety valve for rebellion by the oppressed in a 
ritual form which is believed to bring benefits 
for the whole community. Spencer’s reintroduc- 
tion of it for the rituals mvolving moran, 
without serious theoretical discussion, seems 
unjustified. In order to maintain its relevance he 
is even forced into calling an intervention by the 
elders a counter-rebellion. 

Even where Gluckman’s approach seems 
more justified as a means of understanding the 
collective action of women, it 1s not really 
helpful. Spencer includes as rituals the women’s 
songs sung at male rituals which include prayers 
for children mingled with insults aimed at men 
who maltreat women; the informal touring by 
women of villages in the wet season, dancing 
and demanding gifts, and also the occasional 
violence which takes place to punish elders and 
women who endanger general fertility by their 
behaviour. This aggregation of these rather 
different occasions for women’s actions into a 
single category is possible only because the 
actors are women; there is no other justification 
for it. In the first and second cases the action is 
ritual and и ıs a regular part of social life, 
accepted by elders even if they do not control it. 
In the last case, though, violence 1s directed at 
both male and female transgressors and is ended 
by a feast in which elders participate. The 
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display of mob violence by women 15 tacitly 
legitimized by the inaction of the men, even 
when it offends their sense of the inviolability of 
elders These occasions are not rituals nor even 
rebellions, but sanctions directed against acts 
which threaten the natural order by violating a 
generally accepted moral code. 

In many respects the Maasai remain inscrut- 
able. The meaning of the symbols used in ritual 
15 left largely unanalysed and there are a number 
of loose ends For example if ritual leaders must 
be ‘ pure-bred Maasat' who are those who are 
ineligible? There 1s a curious absence of 
reference to the anthropological literature, both 
ethnographic and theoretical, which might have 
illuminated the material. Work directly ger- 
mane to the analysis, like that of Llewelyn- 
Davies, Baxter or Almagor, is cited but not 
really taken into account The book seems 
strangely 1solated, like the Maasai themselves, 
in a separate, timeless, world. 


JEAN LA FONTAINE 


Roy ELLEN, ERNEST (GELLNER, 
GRAZYNA KUBICA, and JANUSZ 
Мосна (ed.): Malinowski between 
two worlds: the Polish roots of 
an anthropological tradition. xxvi, 
261 pp. Cambridge, etc.: Cam- 
bridge University Press, [1989]. £25, 
$39.50. 


The contrast between worlds in this collec- 
tion’s title is not drawn between the Trobriand 
Islands and Europe but between Britain and 
Poland. Although closer to home, the three-way 
partitioned Poland of Maknowski’s youth. 15 
probably less well known to many anthropo- 
logists than the Trobriand Islands of his adult- 
hood. This alone would make the volume 
important. Remembered as founder of British 
anthropology, Malinowski’s Polishness has 
until recently seemed a skin sloughed off when 
he assumed, or at least wrote himself into, the 
persona of anthropologist rather than emigrant. 
The youngest daughter of his first marriage, 
Helena Wayne, recalls that he was not a ‘ pro- 
fessional exile" and the Polish language was 
little heard around his house (p. xii). His own 
national identity as a Slavic, Polish, Austrian, 
Teuton posed him an early conundrum (p. xiii). 
Andrzej Paluch admits that Malinowski saw his 
own work as part of the scholarship and culture 
of his adopted home (p 9). Nevertheless, the 
shared preoccupation of the papers 1s to show 
how the revolution Malinowski wrought in 
British anthropology had precedents in his 
Polish life that were philosophical, ethical, 
political and personal. 

The conference recorded 1n this volume was 
one of a number of meetings held in 1984 to 
commemorate the centenary of Malinowski's 
birth. This one took place in Cracow, where 
Malinowski completed а dissertation—On the 
principle of the economy (or functionality) of 
thought—and received his doctorate 1n philos- 
ophy with the highest commendation: sub auspi- 
cus Imperatoris (the Imperator їп question being 
Franz Joseph 1). 

The celebrations at the Jagiellonian Univer- 
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sity not only marked the passage of the century 
since Malinowski's birth, but also witnessed a 
renaissance of interest in both Malinowski and 
anthropology in Poland In British and Ameri- 
can circles, the publication is aptly placed by Sir 
Raymond Firth and Roy Ellen (р xxii) ша 
second wave of Malmowski studies. The first 
period of Malinowski commentary culminated 
т the volume Man and culture, edited by 
Raymond Firth in 1957 and written by the 
master’s students. Whatever their disagreement 
with his pronouncements, to a greater or lesser 
extent the contributors saw themselves continu- 
ing directly in the line of work he initiated. They 
wrote about the immediate prospects for carry- 
ing on business pretty much as Malinowski had 

By contrast, for ‘second wave’ Malinowski 
scholarship (largely а 1980s phenomenon, as 
exemplified 1n George Stocking's essays) the 
historical context of Malinowski's scholarship 
has become more distant, and newly problem- 
atic. The restoration of his Polish roots to the 
founder of British anthropology has been only 
one element of the effort to put functionalism 
into a historical context. Yet, over and above 
the historical interests of the scholars of two 
nations, there is also a sense that renewed 
concern with Malinowski and with Malinowski 
scholarship, coming after a period when both 
had fallen from fashion, must correlate signifi- 
cantly with present uncertainties about the 
status of the anthropological discipline. It 1s, 
after all, to Malinowski that anthropologists 
owe the idea that historical representations are 
triggered by present interests. 

When a volume has so many ritual functions 
to perform little wonder if ıt assumes a com- 
memorative quality. There are a Foreword, 
Preface and Introduction written respectively 
by Malinowskí's daughter Helena Wayne 
(Malinowska), by Roy Ellen (in 1984 secretary 
to the Association of Social Anthropologists) 
and Andrzej Paluch (Reader in Sociology at the 
Jagiellonian University). Immediately after the 
Introduction, Sir Raymond Firth's lengthy 
summary of Malinowski's significance in British 
anthropology seems like another attempt to 
crank the volume into motion. The conference 
had also been the occasion for him, as 
Malinowski's successor at the London School 
of Economics, to receive an honorary doctorate 
from the Jagiellonian University. The other 
long chapter in the volume is virtually a conclu- 
sion though not called such, written by Ernest 
Gellner. Between all this, the book consists of 
seven chapters by Polish scholars analysing 
different aspects of the Polish background 
to Malinowski's work Three appendices 
(previously available only in Polish) and eleven 
plates complete the volume: the appendices 
concern 1 the circumstances under which 
Malinowski's doctorate received the Emperor’s 
endorsement, 2. six letters in the Jagiellonian 
Library from Malinowski: (four to his teacher 
Stefan Pawlicki, one concerning publications, 
and one refusing the offer of an assistant pro- 
fessorship of ethnology at his old university); 3. 
a comprehensive bibliography of Malinowski’s 
writings. 

All this material will fascinate ‘ second wave’ 
Malinowski scholars, I can summarise a few 
points only. The Polish scholars seem to achieve 
consensus їп the following respects. 
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Malinowskr's major theoretical ideas were 
formed before he was thirty and definitely quit 
Poland in 1914 (he had actually left in 1910, but 
not broken with his home). Two influences are 
most important. * second positivism ' (especially 
through the work of Mach whose ideas were 
considered at length in Malinowski's doctorate) 
and Polish modernism or neo-romanticism 
Each is tied to the influence of a mentor and 
friend the Rev Stefan Pawlicki, one of his 
teachers ın Philosophy, and S. I Witkiewicz, 
also knowns as Witkacy—wniter, philosopher, 
painter, playwright—and until 1914 his closest 
friend (see Kubica) The relative influence of 
modernist and positivist 1deas on Malinowski 
seems to have been one of the hottest issues 
among the Polish scholars (especially Flis, 
Jerschina) 

Polish contributors agree, and most English 
language scholars would not argue with them, 
that there 1s a gap between Malinowski's 
theoretical pronouncements and his empirical 
work, and that the latter 1s the better for и (see 
Paluch). However, the theoretical writings are 
the easier to tie into his Polish intellectual 
heritage. Moreover, Malinowski’s later 
theoretical and political cum ethical writings 
(especially Freedom and civilization) represent a 
return to inspirations very close to the historical 
concerns of Polish scholarship (see Mucha, 
Paluch). Remarkably, Malinowski’s Polish 
roots do little to illuminate the writing of 
Argonauts Malinowski’s effect on the Poland of 
his times was minimal, not Jeast because many 
Polish scholars were concerned with exactly the 
problems of Malinowski’s functionalism that 
were to occupy his British colleagues after the 
Second World War. (see Szacki, Sztompka) 

These, and other, insights are gathered up 
with wit and customary acumen by Ernest Gell- 
ner in a discussion of functionalism and history 
to show how ‘difficult and eccentric’ in the 
context of his times was Malinowski's 'fusion of 
a sense of culture and of the interdependence of 
institutions, with — a-historicism' Gellner 
magisterially demonstrates what Malinowski 
ought to have believed in order to claim what he 
did However, as the more rigorous of the two 
thinkers, Gellner necessarily discusses what 
Malinowski would have thought had he been 
more rigorous than he was—had he, for 
instance, been Ernest Gellner. In particular, 
Gellner’s account makes Malinowski’s sense of 
* real history ' far less inconsistent with his idea 
of myth as charter than seems warranted. But 
no matter, this 1s the best succinct discussion of 
functionalism апа history ш British 
anthropology that I have read and worthily 
completes an eccentric and enjoyable volume. 


RICHARD FARDON 


SARAH GRAY ‘THOMASON and 
TERRENCE KAUFMAN: Language 
contact, creolization, and genetic 
linguistics. xiii, 411 pp. Berkeley, 
Los Angeles and London: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1988. 

Joun Ногм' Pidgins and creoles. Vol.1: 
Theory and structure. — Vol.ir 
Reference | survey. (Cambridge 
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Language Surveys.) xix, 257 pp.; 
xxvi, 704 pp. Cambridge, etc.: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1988, 1989. 
£35, $59.50; £42.50, $69.50 (paper 
£12.95, $19.95; £17.50, $24.95). 

GLENN С. GILBERT (ed.): Pidgin and 
creole languages: essays in memory 
of John Е. Reinecke. x, 497 pp. 
Honolulu: University of Hawaii 
Press, 1987. $35. 


Thirty-five years on from publication of Uriel 
Weinreich’s Languages in Contact (Mouton: 
1953) the field of study there explored must be 
thought to have come of age. That already rich 
bibliography (658 items) 15 now many times 
amplified, and the frequent reference to such 
pioneers 1n the field of contact linguistics as 
Boas and Sapir, Martinet, Reinecke and 
Schuchardt has today a mildly antiquarian ring. 
Not because their work has in any real sense 
been superseded, but rather, because the pro- 
gramme of ‘research methods and opportuni- 
ties’ (op. cit. 111-15) has achieved such 
abundant and varied implementation. While 
Weinreich was concerned primarily with the 
phenomena of bilingualism, such topics as 
multiple language contact (113), language shift 
(10620, and crystalization of new languages 

104ff) were adumbrated to pave the way for 
future analysis. Like most, if not all, futures that 
one is now clearly here, and the three works 
signalled in these lines exhibit substantial strides 
along a path of ever increasing attention to the 
mechanics of language interference, retention, 
replacement, genesis and death. 

It appears now to be (and really has been 
since Schuchardt: 1885) freely conceded that the 
crucial factor in all five processes is not struc- 
tural but social: that no one of them could be 
explained, nor of course predicted, on the basis 
of linguistic data alone. The ways in which that 
concession must modify the genetic trans- 
mission theories of historical linguistics com- 
prise the bulk of argument apud Thomason and 
Kaufman for a more sophisticated description 
of language change. Whether they can produce 
one that is also predictive I am inclined to 
doubt, though I acknowledge the wish to do so 
Their work, like that of Holm (see below), is 
divided between theoretical analysis (pp. 1-213) 
and case studies (рр. 214-342) with liberal 
cross-reference, notes, indexes, and biblio- 
graphy (mostly post-Weinreich). As historical 
linguists (a position reiterated with exasperating 
frequency) they are naturally concerned to 
validate and extend where possible the 
parameters of genetic change (what they call 
“normal transmission’: see Table 3 = p. 50). 
What seems to be important is inclusion of as 
much as possible under contact-induced 
change, on the grounds that in the real world 
and in the course of history, pure genetic trans- 
. mission will seldom or never be preserved. Now 
that 1s a premiss difficult to contest, and the 
corollary that even heavy (lexical and struc- 
tural) borrowing as well as language shift itself 
will not necessarily impede or divert * normal 
transmission ' is admittedly tidy. It is also con- 
sonant with the authors' dismissal of linguistic 
‘constraints? as barriers to interference 
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(pp. 13-34), since these are viewed as either 
circularly defined or vulnerable to socio-linguis- 
tic (.е., non-structural) pressures All varieties 
of interference examined in the first five chap- 
ters (pp. 1-146) are allocated to either borrow- 
ing (p. 21) or shift (p. 116 — substrate etc), and 
all reflect the interaction of two languages. The 
manner ın which such change can be accom- 
modated within the category ‘ genetic relation- 
ship’ 1s set out pp. 9-12; the territory thus 
covered is approximately that dealt with by 
Weinreich. 

It is in chapters six and seven (pp. 147-99) 
that the possibility of interference issuing in 
‘imperfect transmission’ is considered. While 
normal transmission could be interrupted in the 
dyadic pattern by such massive borrowing as 
to bring about replacement and language death 
(retrospectively tantamount to shift: see 
Table 3), ıt would seem that most non-genetic 
phenomena derive from contact of more than 
two languages. These, of course, are the pidgins 
and creoles, study of which has so wonderfully 
intensified ın the last two or three decades, and 
here adduced to illustrate perhaps by contrast 
(?) the tidiness of genetic theory. Characteristic 
of both the ‘ abrupt ’ creole (not developed from 
a crystallized pidgin) and the pidgin (from 
which an ordinary creole could develop by 
nativization) is absence of ап indentifiable 
target language, by which interference might be 
measured. Lack of that particular goal com- 
bined with multiple origins must of course dis- 
qualify all such phenomena from participation 
in the orderly continuum of historical linguis- 
tics. Attempts at putative trajectories like * bio- 
programming' (Bickerton) and monogenesis 
(Whinnom) are here, correctly in my view, 
relegated as trivial. We are clearly outside the 
realm of predictable structures. But many, if not 
all, are at least identifiable, and do turn up in 
what may be a not quite random pattern. Most 
can be related to substrate phenomena. 

All of this may be read in aid of a solution to 
the perennial problem: what is a mixed langu- 
age? The general reply must be: one that 
exhibits alien (non-inherited) elements in so 
many subsystems as to constitute an example of 
*1mperfect transmission'. The difficulty (and 
danger of circularity) lies along the diachronic 
dimension, where depth in time is likely to 
Obscure the possibilty of quite acceptable 
genetic evolution. That of course was the Boas- 
Sapir controversy, to which allusion in these 
pages is so frequent. It seems odd, however, that 
the authors were not tempted to adduce what is 
now called the ‘ linguistic cycle’ (cf. C. Hodge, 
Language sciences, no. 13, Bloomington, 
December 1970, pp. 1-7). A regular alternation 
of morphological and syntactic density, where 
and when it can be demonstrated, could accom- 
modate a good deal of what is usually inter- 
preted as interference/innovation. Within the 
range of Semitic, examples would be the rela- 
tion of a verbal suffix conjugation to the nom- 
inal stative/permansive (ch. С. Buccellati, ‘An 
interpretation of the Akkadian Stative as a 
nominal Sentence ', JNES 27, 1968, pp. 1-12) or 
of adverbial tanwin to an earlier system of case 
inflexion in Arabic (cf. J Blau, The emergence 
and linguistic background of Judaeo-Arabic, 
Oxford, 1965, pp. 167-212). The former exhibits 
a movement from syntactic to morphological 
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density and the latter the reverse, which must at 
least suggest that both directions are possible. It 
must also be admitted that, while perfectly 
intelligible, neither trend could have been 
predicted from available structural data, nor, 
for that matter, from even conjectural socio- 
linguistic pressures. Nor could, from either 
example, the earlier state be reconstructed from 
the later And yet, there can be no question of 
‘imperfect transmission’. The problems of the 
Comparative. Method, continuity, and 
reconstruction of proto-languages are analysed 
in the authors’ final theoretical chapter (vui. 
pp. 200-13). There the diachronic dimension 
(‘retrospection ’) is phrased precisely in terms 
of reconstruction, but qualified by admission 
that gaps in the historical record will render that 
exercise fragile if not futile. Efforts to fill those 
with external evidence, say, with loan transcrip- 
tions from other languages (e.g. Ugaritic in 
Akkadian, or Hebrew and Arabic in Greek), 
can generate some very dubious inferences, par- 
ticularly in phonology, but also morphology (cf. 
BSOAS, хх, 3, 1986, 625-6 ad Sivan, and 
xxxi, 3, 1968, 610-3 ad Blau) A good deal of 
comparative reconstruction has had recourse to 
just such strategies. Though Thomason and 
Kaufman are not likely to fall into that trap, it 
must be observed that the former’s essay in 
collaboration with Е Elgibali on pidginized 
Arabic (‘ Before the Lingua Franca’, Lingua 68, 
1986, pp. 317-49 referred to here pp. 173 and 
195-6) rests upon documentation of a 
notoriously unsound variety (cf. my ‘ Africa 
and the Arab Geographers', apud D. Dalby 
(ed), Language and history m Africa, London 
1970, pp. 89—101). 

John Holm's two volumes (devoted to theory 
and case studies, in that order) are also con- 
cerned with genetic classification, but more than 
Thomason and Kaufman to map the socio- 
linguistic data. These endow the exercise with a 
flavour now familiar from recent developments 
їп creole studies (cf. BSOAS, па, 1, 1988, 123-4 
ad Fishman, and 124-5 ad Versteegh). If ever 
some degree of correlation between structural 
and social parameters 15 to be achieved, the 
model has got to include a comprehensive spec- 
trum of language acquisition. In his introduc- 
tory chapter on theory Holm provides a useful 
bio-bibliographical perspective on the field of 
study (pp. 13-70), but with only perfunctory 
reference to historical analysis of contact 
circumstances It was the frequently expressed 
view of Thomason and Kaufman that such 
evidence was mostly not recoverable, though I 
suspect that linguists have not known quite how 
to locate the fruits of historians' research, or to 
distinguish the valuable from the worthless. But 
without these, substrate arguments will never be 
conclusive and alternatives correspondingly 
seductive. The purely linguistic data are patient 
of such a variety of exegesis that no single 
theory 1s likely ever to be finally dismissed. The 
author has arranged this material into three 
chapters lexicosemantics (pp. 71-104), pho- 
nology (рр. 105-43), and syntax (pp. 144—215), 
drawn from the Atlantic creoles with lexical 
base groups Portuguese, Spanish, French, 
Dutch and English. That selection 1s hardly 
exhaustive but of course not arbitrary, being the 
data which have generated the majority of 
theoretical postulates. Lest the rubrics mislead, 
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и 1s important to add that discussion of mor- 
phology (that ‘ most conservative’ of linguistic 
subsystems) 1s nicely distributed throughout the 
chapters. Morpheme boundary shift, change їп 
form from bound to free, and in function from 
inflexional to derivational (pp. 95-100) are 
standard phenomena in diachronic analysis, but 
especially sahent in the pidgin-creole syndrome. 
Another 15 the calque (loan-translation), of 
which trajectories can be concealed or at least 
confused by the survival of archaic and 
regional/dialectal usage. It 1s hardly surprising 
that the whole of the lexical chapter 1s charac- 
terized by strong substrate advocacy, a posture 
extended but in modified form to the discus- 
sions of phonology and syntax An instance 
would be the phonotactic rules that generate a 
nearly ubiquitous CV syllable structure 
(pp. 108-13), a trend with obvious and remark- 
able morphological implications. Generalized 
phonemic nasalization (pp. 121-30) on the 
other hand, appears to be productive beyond 
the range predictable from substrate evidence 
The same is probably true of palatalization (pp 
130-5), and possibly of tonality (pp. 137-43). 
The hyper-analytical syntax 1$ ascribed to ‘a 
universal tendency in adult second-language 
acquisition to isolate such [morphological] 
information through lexicalization’ (p. 144) 
That reasonable (and familiar) assertion cor- 
responds fairly well with a conventional (if not 
quite fixed) word-order, as it happens: SVO (pp. 
146—7), 211-15). On the other hand, word-order 
is a bland feature of the creole syndrome, its 
only real value lying 1n regular clause variation, 
to which attestation 1s meagre Rather more 
interesting as a universal, is the tense-aspect 
marker in verbal phrases (pp. 148-71, esp. 
Table 3, p. 149) Though the author 1s mclined 
here to detect substrate influence, the 
phenomenon is so widespread (from Colloquial 
Arabic to Vulgar Latin) that I should not wish 
to see there more than a standard loosening of 
the synthetic structures associated with a formal 
(literary) register. Alone, of course, it would not 
identify a creole, but certainly a language type. 
That (mild) stricture applies to a good deal of 
the syntactical data assembled here, and yet it 
would clearly be misguided to seek identity 
exclusively on the basis of lexicon. Not that 
anyone proposes nowadays to do that. It is 
merely that separately perceived, creole 
phonology and syntax appear to exhibit univer- 
sals It may be their regular combination and 
distribution, together with particular lexical 
crystallization, that enables detection. The 

urely structural evidence tends to be quantitat- 
ive Crucial to the exercise must be the socio- 
linguistic data, however scant and uncertain 
these may be. 

In his second volume Holm provides descrip- 
tions of some 125 varieties of pidgin, creole, and 
restructured languages, arranged according to 
lexical base: Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, 
French, English, African, and a miscellaneous 
category that contains such specimens as Juba 
Arabic and Gastarbeiterdeutsch. An eminently 
useful compilation, it serves also to remind of 
the vast and hardly tapped historical materials 
for contact linguistics. It 1s now recognised, at 
least 1n some quarters (e.g. I. Hancock and К. 
Whinnom, both apud A. Valman (ed), Pidgin 
and creole linguistics, Bloomington 1977, resp. 
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pp. 277-94 and 295-310) that the history of 
Lingua Franca/Sabir is just possibly older than 
the richly documented sixteenth century ın the 
Mediterranean or even than the Crusades. 
Though Hancock and Whinnom reach opposite 
conclusions on this question, it was Schuchardt 
(already in ZRP 33, 1909, pp. 441-61) who 
adduced the Arabic coinage Лйп al-firanj as 
witness to a contact language. With the recent 
work of Versteegh and Thomason-Elgibalt, 
both mentioned above, we are well back into the 
Islamic Middle Ages, though Whinnom would 
probably not consider those data relevant to the 
Lingua Franca (art. cit., 304). While I find his 
remarks on the ‘silent trade’ ingenuous (302), 
those on contract drafting (303) are certainly 
germane to the historical situation so far 
recovered (cf. my ‘Duplomatica Siciliana’, 
BSOAS, хуп, 1, 1984, 9-21, esp. 17-8). The 
rather more adventurous sondages of Hancock 
(art. cit. 283-91) indicate an endless tract of 
uncharted territory: early Christian pilgrims to 
the Holy Land, Jewish merchants in the early 
period of the Diaspora, of course Phoenicians 
and Greeks to Britain, and ancient Egyptian 
soldiers. As any student of cuneiform knows, 
the story is even older: required is application of 
the new methods to the ancient data. It is, 
however, of some concern to note that even 
descriptions of comparatively recent contact 
lack the statistical detail so useful m calculating 
super-, ad- and substrate phenomena. The 
extensive Portuguese materials provide an 
example or two: in contrast to what could be 
called the ‘Robinson Crusoe’ syndrome, e.g. 
Cape Verde and Annobón (Holm pp. 273 and 
283, resp.) found uninhabited and thus ab initio 
sites of a colonial experiment that would in time 
produce a creole, Portuguese settlement in 
Brazil generated a Tupi-based koine (Lingua 
Geral), the first language African immigrants 
heard (Holm p, 299). But analysis of Popular 
Brazilian Portuguese (PBP) suggests an under- 
lymg creole (PC) that can only be explained by a 
carefully reconstructed settlement pattern. Such 
factors as the number of imported slaves, dates 
of arrival, industrial concentration (e.g. sugar 
plantations, gold mines), the ratio of Port- 
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uguese women to conjectural miscegenation, 
and the range of colonial activities that could 
have effected erosion of the koine are relevant to 
emergence of a putative creole. The grammati- 
cal and lexical evidence of PBP certainly 
exhibits residue of such, and details are set out 
in Holm’s contribution to the Reinecke 
Memorial Volume edited by G Gilbert 
(pp. 406-29). This work is yet a further and 
valuable contribution to contact linguistics and 
serves to remind of Reinecke’s (1937) felicitous 
comage ‘marginal languages’, a notion that 
stressed the ad hoc and transitory character of 
so much communication. Here, seven papers 
are devoted to theory, of which Le Page on 
"The need for a multidimensional model’ 
(pp. 113-29) is particularly useful in recalling 
the heterogeneous, inconsistent and quite 
unpredictable elements involved ın register 
selection by individual speakers, and (!) that a 
diachronic continuum is almost always an artı- 
ficial and misleading construct Ten papers are 
regional case studies, of which Nicolai: ‘Is 
Songay a creole language?' (pp. 469-84) 
illustrates (perhaps inadvertantly) the nebulous 
quality of historical data normally marshalled 
in aid of sociolinguistic description. The 
chronology of Saharan trade routes and of 
Almoravid origins are anything but clear (cf. 
e.g the studies of Brett, Farias and Norris), nor 
indeed the commodities traded and their North 
African destinations. For a later period, the 
information on Wangara commerce may (!) be 
more reliable, though it can be conceded that 
the author (р. 475) is modest enough in his 
assertions. In any case, the notion of a * vehicu- 
lar form” serving as commercial lingua franca 
along known trade routes has got to be reason- 
able hypothesis for any language not demonst- 
ably isolated on a mountain peak or coral reef. 
Whether such could even become the first 
language of any community is of course another 
matter Lingursttc * marginality ’ is an eminently 
useful category so long as ıt can be applied to 
historical phenomena that were anything but 
marginal. Consider the history of Akkadian and 
Arabic as second languages. 


7 WANSBROUGH 
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Н. NAKATANI (ed.): Uddnavarga de 
Subasi. Edition critique du manuscrit 
sanskrit sur bois provenant de Sub- 
asi. Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris 
Fonds Pelliot. Tome 1. Texte et fac- 
similés [Read Texte only]. Tome п. 
Planches. (Publications de l'Institut 
de Civilisation Indienne. Série in-8°, 
Fasc. 53, 54.) 109 pp.; [vii] pp., 41 
plates. Paris: Collége de France, 
Institut de Civilisation Indienne, 
1987, 1988. 

The oldest available poplar-wood manuscript 


(from Subašı, near Киба, ın Chinese Turkestan, 
са. A.D. 300) of the Buddhist Sanskrit 


Udanavarga has had to wait 80 years for a 
complete and reliable edition. The text has an 
importance not far short of that of the even 
older birch-bark manuscript of the Gandhari 
Prakrit Dharmapada, for И represents a very 
early stage in the Sanskritization of that tradi- 
tion. In his edition of the Udanavarga corpus 
(1965), Bernhard had access only to the posthu- 
mous publication (1930) of N. P. Chakravarti's 
unfinished collation of only the largest surviving 
fragments of the first 23 of the Зиба& manu- 
script's original 46 folios. 

The introduction, commentary, and index 
which the editor intended to constitute Tome п 
are not yet to hand. By some form of misunder- 
standing, the text has appeared as Tome 1 
(described wrongly as Texte et fac-similés), and 
the schematic reconstruction of the lay-out of 
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the manuscript and photographic reproductions 
of over 200 more or less tiny fragments have 
appeared as Tome п (described rightly as Plan- 
ches). Off-putting as the photographs are at first 
sight, they give remarkably good access to this 
ancient and effaced document, and one can 
generally hope to verify the editor’s reading By 
yigsawing fragments together, by doggedly read- 
ing what Chakravarti had declared to be ' com- 
plétement effacé’, and by painstaking 
reconstruction of the folios, Nakatanı has 
attested the existence, sequence, and part at 
least of the tenor of no less than 576 verses, far 
more than could have been thought possible on 
the basis of Chakravarti. The latter’s veiled 
reference to ‘notre manuscrit’, ‘manuscrit A’, 
and to the existence of fragments for which no 
transcription at all was offered, can only now be 
understood. 

The readings seem generally sound. At 4 15, a 
reading raj[fijas ca would seem more rational 
than rdja$ са (Patna raja pi Skt. nrpasya, 
nrpates); at 8 15, vaca anuttarah seems to place 
too much reliance on casual blotches 
(Chakravarti. anuttar[a]; at 16.24, similarly 
haitu (rather Chakravarti: hetu). No doubt the 
promised commentary will shed light on other 
pomts: 17.16 tadr suratà (one might prefer 
Chakravartr's tadr[ksu]ratà ‘la lettre est com- 
plétement effacée’), and some apparent mis- 
prints (4.18 ptapta, 20 21 df, 32.37 Tsayatva 
Nakatani's careful and judicious decipherment 
of this manuscript does much to further one's 
understanding of the transition from Praknt to 
Sanskrit Buddhism. 


J. C. WRIGHT 


Mira SETH: Dogra wall paintings т 
Jammu and Kashmir. vii, 59 pp., 
140 plates. Delhi, etc: Oxford 
University Press, 1987. £35 


Following her useful survey of temple and 
palace wall-paintings in the Himachal region of 
the Punjab Hills (Wall paintings of the Western 
Himalayas, New Delhi, 1976), Dr. Seth has 
extended her researches to good effect in the 
Dogra region of Jammu and Kashmir to the 
north-west. Here the surviving wall-paintings 
date from the Sikh and later periods (c. 1830— 
90) and are mainly found ın and around 
Jammu, Punch and Ramnagar, the jagirs of the 
influential Maharaja Gulab Singh (1792-1857) 
and his two younger brothers Regrettably, 
nothing remains from the time of Jammu's 
greatest independent power in the third quarter 
of the eighteenth century, when the celebrated 
artist Nainsukh had worked for the junior 
prince, Balwant Singh (1724-63); the ruins of 
Balwant Singh’s palace at Saruin, which are 
reported as having contained wall-paintings, 
have been described by W. G. Archer in his 
Indian paintings from the Punjab Hills (1973) At 
Maharaja Gulab Singh’s palace no figurative 
mural works survive, though in any case these 
probably never rivalled the extensive and still 
well-preserved examples in the Ramnagar 
palace built by his more dashing youngest 
brother, Suchet Singh Other types of wall- 
paintings, of mythological and epic rather than 
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courtly subjects, have been sought out by the 
author in sometimes remote village temples. 

The wall-paintings of the region as a whole 
mingle late Pahari or Sikh court traditions with 
strong and often more vital mdigenous folk 
elements. Mira Seth's second and third chap- 
ters, in which she describes their subject matter, 
technique and stylistic conventions in some 
detail, are of greater value than the more diffuse 
final chapter, in which she essays general com- 
parisons with earlier styles of painting, includ- 
ing the Mughal From the diverse evidence 
presented 1t 1s hard to agree with her view that 
the wall-paintings of the region represent a 
coherent or integrated ‘highly unified style’ 
(p. 51). The illustrations are plentiful, though of 
slightly uneven quality. 


ANDREW TOPSFIELD 


Joun Е. RicHARDS (ed.): The imperial 
monetary system of Mughal India. 
viii, 382 pp. Delhi, etc.: Oxford 
University Press, [1988]. £16.50. 


The essays collected ın this volume represent 
the fruits of a conference held 1n 1981, bringing 
together three groups of experts who have col- 
laborated all too seldom—historians of the 
Mughal empire, historians of the trading world 
of the European companies, and numismatists. 
The first three essays relate to the currency 
reforms of Akbar's era. John S. Deyell and 
Marie Н. Martin study the creation of an 
imperial coinage, superseding the currencies of 
the successor-states of the Sultanate; while 
Stephen P. Blake examines officially induced 
monetary flows through the Mughal taxation 
system in the three heartland provinces of Agra, 
Delhi and Lahore. The following three con- 
tributions are concerned with aspects of the 
monetary system in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, under the later Mughals. 
Irfan Habib traces the repercussions of the 
influx of New World silver upon India's cur- 
rency system; Om Prakash highlights the func- 
tion of the European companies as channels for 
the dissemination of Mughal coins into such 
regions as Bengal and the Coromandel coast; 
and the integration of the kingdom of 
Khandesh into the empire, following its con- 
quest by Akbar in 1600, is the subject of a paper 
by Richards himself From these essays the 
Mughal currency system emerges as possessing 
a number of attributes’ high-quality, 
standardized coinage, impressively centralized 
control of production; a trimetallic system 
based on the silver rupee; and high velocity of 
circulation over a vast area. These character- 
istics are well brought out too, if negatively, in 
the final essay by Frank Perlin, where the con- 
trast 1s sharply drawn with the decentralized 
and greatly diverse Maratha currency system 
operating in the Western Deccan in the post- 
Mughal period. Mughal currency 1s not a sub- 
ject that suggests electrifying reading, but the 
book nevertheless bears the clear imprint of 
what was, in the editor’s words, ‘an exciting 
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and stimulating conference '. One is left with the 
envious sense that the proceedings were heady 
fare. 


PETER JACKSON 


WENDY DONIGER O'FLAHERTY ef dl. 
(ed. and tr.): Textual sources for the 
study of Hinduism. (Textual Sources 
for the Study of Religion.) xii, 
211 pp. Manchester: Manchester 
University Press, 1988. £27.50 
(paper £8.95). 


This useful new collection of source matenal 
mainly comprises translations from Sanskrit 
texts, with a smaller allocation of space for the 
Hindi, Bengali, and Tamil traditions (among 
which the Tamil section, somewhat incon- 
gruously placed last, includes some translations 
from Telugu also). The Sanskrit section 1s sub- 
divided under five headings: Vedas, Epics, 
Puranas, Shastras, and Tantras. Each textual 
extract is briefly introduced and set in context; 
allusions are explained in footnotes, and a 
* glossarial index’ offers further support to the 
newcomer. In her foreword to the book, the 
editor emphasizes the fact that the selection 
makes no claim to be in any sense definitive, but 
rather attempts to represent major genres, out 
of which themes such as dharma and karma ате 
allowed to emerge naturally; a particular aim is 
‘to show the relationship between what might 
be called mainstream Hinduism and the alterna- 
tive Hinduisms ’. While the choice of texts could 
be discussed ad infinitum, the intention of the 
book to be accessible to the reader, and to 
suggest the various ways in which Hinduism 
refuses to be pigeonholed, 15 well achieved The 
constraints of space are sometimes painfully 
obvious, both in the layout of the text (which 
for example imposes inelegantly run-on line- 
formatting on rhyming verse) and in the brevity 
of the footnotes (the unhelpful gloss * Nam in 
this verse and surat and shabda in the next are 
technical terms of yoga' being an extreme 
example). The inclusion of vernacular texts is of 
course to be welcomed, no more so than in the 
examples of hagiography—parts of the 
Caitanya caritamrta—alongside the essential if 
more predictable selections of Браки verse; but 
readers new to this area may be misled by 
O’Flaherty’s statement that ‘ most of Hinduism 
1s actually done in the vernacular’, since the 
Hindi, Bengali and Tamil texts included here 
are exclusively concerned with devotional and 
metaphysical contexts, the doings of pragmatics 
and ritual being touched on by the Sanskrit 
section alone. The translations often go beyond 
the literal sense and manage to suggest some- 
thing of the feel of the originals, as for example 
in Daniel Gold’s excellent renderings of Kabir 
(the Manchester imprint notwithstanding, there 
1s the occasional translatlantic touch, whether in 
the coyly allusive dedication of the book, or in 
phrases such as ‘Sure, Vishnu took a human 
form. '—p. 147); and though the necessary 
economies with space leave much unsaid, the 
juxtaposing of material of great regional, 
chronological and contextual diversity creates a 
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challenging basis for classroom discussion as 
well as a stimulating anthology for a wider 
readership. 


RUPERT SNELL 


LAUREL KENDALL: The life and hard 
times of a Korean shaman: of tales 
and the telling of tales. ix, 157 pp. 
Honolulu: University of Hawaii 
Press, 1988. 


This slim volume is an excellent complement 
to Laurel Kendall’s earlier work, Shamans, 
housewives, and other restless spirits, published 
by University of Hawan Press in 1985. It pro- 
vides the life-story of a remarkable shaman 
personage, Yongsu’s Mother, whom the author 
met for the first time in 1976, and who sub- 
sequently became her major informant, teacher, 
and confidante. Yongsu’s Mother recounts 
major episodes in her life—a deprived child- 
hood, memories of the Korean War, an 
unhappy arranged marnage as the second wife 
of a much older man who drank himself to 
death, widowhood and the difficult relationship 
to step-children, and her calling to serve the 
spirits. She is a gifted story-teller, and therefore 
her tales are engaging and entertaining, despite 
their mostly sad contents 

The interest of these stories lies not so much 
in their details—scores of Korean women have 
experienced similar hardships—as in the struc- 
ture and interpretation Yongsu’s Mother is able 
to give her own tale. It was not the first time that 
she told it when she related it to the anthropo- 
logist who taped 1t and later produced а type- 
script. For Yongsu's Mother, story-telling is a 
cathartic experience—the sublimation of per- 
sonal deprivation and sadness and the triumph 
of survival. Every time she shares her past 
with her female customers, she articulates 
experiences, feelings, thoughts, and emotions 
that are readily recognized by her listeners who 
either contrast them to, or assimilate them into 
their own biographies, which do not find public 
expression. Through repeated renderings, the 
shaman objectifies her story, and 1t may be for 
this reason that she needs to accompany her 
narration with mimicry and drama in order to 
manifest her continued involvement in scenes 
and events from which she has distanced herself. 

In the introductory chapter, Kendall deals 
with story-telling and story-tellers in the hght of 
the anthropologists’ continued debate on the 
value of life histories. Fortunately, while being 
aware of the possible pitfalls of her undertaking, 
Kendall was not deterred from recording Yong- 
su’s Mother’s recollections Of course, Kendall 
has rearranged and edited the stories to give 
them a chronological order and to cut out 
repetitions, but she has done this with great 
circumspection and discretion. The collected 
texts do then become ‘ frozen presentations’ of 
oral lore, but Kendall provides enough situ- 
ational context to keep stories alive even for the 
Western reader unfamiliar with the Korean 
milieu ш which they are told and listened to. 
Because these stories are so personal, and 
neither Yongsu's Mother nor the anthropo- 
logist pretend to deal with verifiable history, it 
seems totally irrelevant to ask whether or not 
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Yongsu’s Mother’s memory serves her correctly 
as far as dates or even particular events (for 
example, during the Korean War) are con- 
cerned. However much she suffered during the 
Korean War, for Yongsu’s Mother the war was 
principally the background for her overwhelm- 
ing encounter with the Mountain God who 
captured and saved her. It seems pointless to try 
to establish the ‘ truth’ here. Nevertheless, the 
subjectively chosen details and personal inter- 
pretations Yongsu’s Mother weaves into her 
tale will no doubt one day be used to provide 
indispensable colour for the ‘objectively’ 
recounted history of her times. 

In her skilful and highly readable rendi- 
tions—she clearly separates recorded tale from 
supplementary matter—Kendall has succeeded 
well in preserving the tone as well as the atmo- 
sphere of the original tales. Even ш print, they 
retain an authentic ring and the book thus 
becomes a moving document about Korean 
women and Korean shamanism. It should be 
required reading for any student of things 
Korean Unreported, alas, are the stories Yong- 
su’s Mother undoubtedly tells now to her clien- 
tele about her unusual collaboration with the 
American anthropologist. 


MARTINA DEUCHLER 


B. HzNTZE (ed): Fontes para a 
história de Angola do século ХҮП, II: 
Cartas e documentos oficiais da col- 
ectánea documental de Fernão de 
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Sousa (1624-1635). (Studien zur 
Kulturkunde, Bd. 88). xxiv, 430 pp. 
Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag 
Wiesbaden GmbH, 1988. DM 130. 


This 1s the second volume of Beatrix 
Heintze's careful transcriptions of the Fernão 
de Sousa collection of documents in the Ajuda 
library in Lisbon, ın collaboration with Maria 
Adélia de Carvalho Mendes, and the compila- 
tion shows the same meticulous care that one 
has come to expect from this author and her 
coliaborator Fernáo de Sousa was Governor 
General of Angola from 1624-1630, at the 
crucial moment of the conquest of the Ndongo 
kingdom in the hinterland of Luanda, which led 
to the emergence of the two great African 
kingdoms of Matamba and Kasanje. His 
writings form a major addition to the sources 
most frequently used for thus period, that is 
Cadornega, Cavazzi, and the documents 
published by Brasio and Jadin. While the first 
volume edited by Heintze concentrated on the 
various reports written by Sousa, this one con- 
sists mainly of his correspondence as Governor 
General of Angola, although it also includes 
letters for the five years following the end of his 
mandate, as well as miscellaneous documents of 
various origins There are some additional bio- 
graphical details on Fernáo de Sousa in the 
introduction, but the reader interested in the 
general background to these documents should 
refer to the first volume. 


W G CLARENCE-SMITH 
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ASTRONOMY AND AUTHORSHIP 


By M. J. GELLER 


A new edition of the astronomical compilation MUL.APIN follows closely 
upon the recent publication of two sections of the large compendium of 
Babylonian astronomical omens known as Enüma Anu Enlil! The text of 
MUL.APIN likewise includes a section of astronomical omens, as well as a 
catalogue of stars, including the ‘ fixed ’ (zigpu) stars, and information regarding 
the planets, heliacal risings, the path of the moon, calendrical intercalations, 
and a shadow table and water clock. This modern edition is clearly presented 
and well-translated, and includes notes on both the philology and astronomy of 
the text. 

One feature of MUL.APIN requiring further comment is the date and 
location of the original compilation of the text. The authors assert that the 
astronomical data calculated from two lists of zigpu stars in MUL.APIN 
indicate that the text was likely to have been composed in Nineveh in 
c. 1000 B.c. According to Pingree and Hunger: 


There are two lists of zigpu stars in MUL.APIN. The first, Va, contains the 
names of fourteen constellations (I iv 4-6). The texts before and after this 
list specify that these stars are ‘in the middle of the sky opposite the breast 
of the observer of the sky ’—1.e., that they cross his local meridian, as do all 
stars. What is special about these particular constellations is they passed 
not only ‘ opposite the breast of the observer’ but above his head if he 
stood in Nineveh ( = 36; 30° N) in ca. —1000.? 


The assumption is that sections of the text date from the latest record of the 
astronomical observations, although the oldest surviving manuscript can only 
be dated to — 687.3 

The dating and geographical location given for MUL.APIN are actually 
more controversial than the editors suggest. The dating of — 1000 is posited, for 
example, without evaluation of the relative accuracy of their data. Can — 1000 
imply an error of +100 years or more? The authors make no attempt to clarify 
their conclusions.* The larger question raised by the dating of MUL.APIN 
affects current theories regarding the canonization of Mesopotamian literature: 
if the canonical text of MUL.APIN can be independently dated on the basis of 
astronomical calculations, can this dating be relevant for the canonization of 
other Mesopotamian literary works? Furthermore, the process of establishing 
standardized text editions is vaguely associated with Cassite Babylonia, which 
makes the derivation of MUL.APIN from post-Tiglath-pileser Assyria 


ІН. Hunger and D. Pingree, MUL APIN, an astronomical compendium in Cuneiform (Archiv 
für Orientforschung, Beiheft 24, 1989), and Е Reiner and D. Pingree, Babylonian planetary omens 
[BPO] (Bibliotheca Mesopotamica, п, vols. 1-2, Malibu, 1975; 9981), A text edition of further 
sections of Enüma Anu Enlil by C. Rochberg-Halton, Aspects of. Babylonian celestial divination. the 
lunar eclipse tablets of Епита Anu Enlil (Afo, Beiheft 22) has now appeared. 

2 MUL.APIN, 141, the crucial phrase 1s та mehret ти пйзїг Samé * opposite the breast of the 
observer (MUL. APIN, Liv 2) Cf. also ibid., 10, and BPO, п, 6. 

3154.9 As for the date of the canonical text of Enüma Anu Enlil, Reiner and Pingree state 
simply that the sources are from seventh-century Kuyunjik and ‘ the date of their composition in 
their present form cannot be much earlier’ (BPO, п, 1). See also D. Pingree and C. Walker, ‘A 
Babylonian star catalogue: BM 78161 °, apud E. Leichty et al., A scientific humanist, Studies in 
memory of Abraham Sachs (Philadelphia, 1988), 313 ff., giving zigpu stars, calculated by the authors 

— 100, for which MUL.APIN serves as the terminus post quem, — 1000, for dating of the text. 

4 cf. MUL. APIN, 145, in which the authors are less definitive in their conclusion, referring to 
data which ‘ firmly supports the hypothesis that MUL.APIN oniginated at a place (such as Nineveh) 
whose latitude was about 36° N’ °. The authors may be using the date — 1000 as a round number for 
computation purposes, without considering the figure to be an exact dating. 
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(Nineveh) all the more striking? Could the Assyrians have produced an 
indigenous scribal tradition which was responsible for astronomical observa- 
tions, and perhaps even text editions? 

The dating of MUL.APIN to Nineveh — 1000 clearly needs defending. The 
choice of Nineveh itself raises serious doubts, as similarly demonstrated by 
W. G. Lambert’s review of Enüma Anu Enlil Tablets 50—51, which questioned 
whether Babylonian astronomers could have been imported into Assyria during 
the period in question, since scanty information from an Assyrian chronicle 
suggests that Nineveh itself in c. — 1000 was overrun by Arameans.® Even if 
Nineveh was unaffected by such disruptions, the editors’ choice of that city as 
the locus of MUL.APIN’s astronomical calculations is questionable on grounds 
of lack of evidence. It is conceivable, of course, that the latitude of calculation 
may not reflect the origins of the text itself, since the observations could be 
conducted from a latitude considered to be advantageous purely on astronomi- 
cal grounds, with the data transmitted elsewhere. Nevertheless, some justifica- 
tion ought to exist for the choice of Nineveh, particularly since there is an 
obvious alternative site for the origins of MUL.APIN’s astronomy, namely, 
Assur. 

The libraries of the city of Assur date from the reign of Assur-re&-isi 
(1132-15) and Tiglath-pileser I (1114-1076 в.с.) and, being located near the 36° 
parallel, offer a plausible alternative to Nineveh as the source for putative 
Assyrian astronomical records because of the proximity of the two cities. But 
could Assur have supported a school of astronomy, and how would this have 
related to contemporary scholarship in Babylonia at the time? 

There is some justification for crediting Assur scribes with an interest in 
astronomy. The libraries of Tiglath-pileser’s reign contained copies of the 
astrological text Astrolabe B,’ and a commentary on another astrolabe and on 
zigpu stars, copied by the important Assur scribe Marduk-balassu-eri$, who 
depended upon Babylonian scholarship.’ Nevertheless, the possibility that 
astronomical calculations were actually made and recorded (in MUL.APIN) in 
Assur would need to be tested against other data demonstrating Assur’s role as 
a scribal centre. Was Assur, as Civil has suggested, merely a staging post in the 
process of textual transmission, copying older Babylonian texts which were 
later incorporated into the Assurbanipal library,’ or could Assur scribes have 
actually composed and redacted Mesopotamian literary texts, and thus actively 
contributed to the process of canonization? 

The Assur scribe mentioned above, Marduk-balassu-eri$, copied among 
other texts two lengthy epics, Angim and Lugale. The longer epic, Lugale, is 
particularly revealing, since a bilingual edition of tablets 1-4, 9-12, and 14-16 


УМ. Civil, Sumerological studies in honor of Thorkild Jacobsen (Assyriological Studies [AS], 20, 
1976), 128, C. Rochberg-Halton, 1n Language, literature, and history, [E. Reiner Festschrift] (New 
Haven, 1987), 327. E. Reiner's own comments on the history of the text of Surpu are worth noting, 
cf. Surpu, AFO, Beiheft 11 (1970), 2. 

$ W. G. Lambert, JAOS, 107, 1987, 94 f. Cf. J. A. Brinkman, А political history of post-Kassite 
Babylonia (Rome, 1968), 387, and А К. Grayson, Assyrian and Babylonian Chronicles (Locust 
Valley, N.Y., 1975), 189:12. 

7 BPO, n, 81f. = KAV 218; Tablet 51 of Enüma Anu Enlil is assumed to derive from Astrolabe 
B, cf. BPO, u, 1 and MUL APIN, 11. 

‘ SH Hunger, Babylonische und assyrische Kolophone [BAK], 1968, no. 43. This feature of 
Babylonian scholarship ın Assur also appears ш two tablets copied and collated by Marduk- 
balassu-eri$ and his brother Bel-aha-iddina, which 1s copied from a Vorlage from Nippur and 
Babylon, ‘ according to a tablet (а-па pi-i tup-pí Sa-ta-ri) which Igisa-Ninkarrak wrote’ (KAR 15 
and 16), cf. Hunger, ВАК, no. 44 One might even entertain the possibility that Marduk-balassu-eris 
belonged to a Babylonian scribal family living in Assur. Babylonian tablets were, in any case, found 
in the Assur libraries, cf. O. Pedersén, Archives and libraries in the city of Assur (Uppsala, 1985), 
31 ffy and Lambert, JCS, 16, 1962, 64. 

S 20, 128. 
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survives from Assur, with colophons giving the exact position of the tablets 
within the series. Van Dijk moreover suggests that the Assur translation of 
Lugale may have been replaced by an inferior Neo-babylonian edition, but the 
question as to whether there really were two independent textual traditions, 
originating in Assyria and Babylonia, remains open.! As for the similar 
problems concerning the textual tradition of Angim, J. S. Cooper concluded 
that the textual history of Angim moved generally from South to North, and 
that the Middle and Neo-Babylonian recensions were direct descendants from 
an Old Babylonian Vorlage.” The Middle Assyrian Angim text from Assur, on 
the other hand, not only differed considerably from the surviving old 
Babylonian recension, but also influenced the Neo-Assyrian recension.? Both 
Lugale and Angim thus display the following characteristics: (1) The bilingual 
editions at Assur were not copies of any Old Babylonian tablets known to us; 
although in other of his manuscripts Marduk-balassu-eri§ claims to have copied 
Nippur originals,^ such a statement does not appear in his extant Lugale or 
Angim colophons. (2) The Assur texts, although differing significantly from 
later Neo-Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian editions, could have influenced the 
shape of first-millennium recensions. (3) The single Middle Babylonian source 
available for Angim, from Nippur, suffices to demonstrate its independence of 
the Assur recension. The Middle Assyrian scribal tradition from Assur thus 
appears to have preserved distinctive series reconstructions of these bilingual 
ер!сз.15 

Further evidence for scribal authorship can now be adduced from one other 
Middle Assyrian text, namely, a bilingual prayer to Tukulti-Ninurta I, similar 
to KAR 128-9, which W. G. Lambert assumed to be composed by a scribe of the 
court of Tukulti-Ninurta I (1243-1207 в.с.).!* The tablet itself, BM 98496, is 
one of a handful of Middle Assyrian tablets excavated by R. Campbell 


" Т Van Dijk, Lugal Ud Melam-bı Nergal (Leiden, 1983), п, 42, 151, and 181. 
ibid , п, 12. 
ae т, . S. Cooper, The return of Ninurta to Nippur (Rome, 1978), 50 Я., and idem., JAOS, 97, 1977, 
08 ff. 

13 ibid., 43 Cf. B. Alster, ‘ The textual history of the legend of Etana’, JAOS, 109, 1989, 81 ff., in 
which he points out distinctive differences between the Old Babylonian, Middle Assyrian, and Late 
Assyrian recensions of the epic, for which it 1s impossible to establish clear lines of transmission 
between the versions. 

4 Hunger, BAK, no. 43 

15 Surviving copies of Middle Assyrian tablets can be defective and relatively erroneous, cf 
W. С. Lambert, AS, 16, 284, and the present writer, Iraq, 42, 1980, 26. However, the presence of 
errors in Ássur manuscripts does not discount the ability of Assur scribes to edit or reconstruct 
texts. This can be demonstrated from the Middle Assyrian bilingual incantation cited above 
(BM 130660 = Iraq, 42, 1980, 23 ff.) which is now known to belong to KAR 24 (as a non-contiguous 
Join) from an Assur library. The Assur tablet in a significant number of lines preserves a better text 
tradition than that of the later duplicates, such as the fuller version of the standard Marduk-Ea 
dialogue (cf. Iraq, 42, 1980, 29, 11, 84'-85', 95'-96*, 104-107”) 

Nevertheless, there is no independent scribal tradition from first millennium colophons or 
catalogues attributing text editions to Middle Assyrian scribes, comparable to the Babylonian 
tradition of scribal ancestors and the attribution of Gilgamesh, Erra, and the Babylonian Theodicy 
to well-known Babylonian scribes. 

16 Lambert, Iraq, 38, 1976, 87 f., tries to demonstrate from internal evidence that the prayer 
originates from the reign of Tukulti-Ninurta I, by drawing attention to allusions in the prayer to the 
Assyrian King List (the oldest surviving exemplar of which comes from Assur) Lambert concludes 
(ibid., 86) that ‘the only Assyrian king before 1000 Bc known to have had a scribe capable of 
original Sumerian literary composition is Tukulti-Ninurta I’, and that the scribe was a Babylonian 
scribe brought by the king to Assyria. One might, however, take the opposite view: the fact that 
Tukulti-Ninurta I plundered tablets from Babylonian sites, according to his own admission (4/0, 
18, 1957—58, 44:2-11) might suggest that the Assur of his time was less likely to have a highly 
developed scribal tradition with indigenous expertise. 

Moreover, it does not necessarily follow that hymns to Tukulti-Ninurta I must have been 
composed 1n his lifetime. The likelihood always exists that rulers were idealized 1n retrospect, but in 
the absence of colophons arguments dating a composition are difficult to prove on internal evidence 
alone. 
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Thompson, and probably brought from Assur to Nineveh during the reign of 
Tiglath-Pileser I." Amongst this small group of Middle Assyrian tablets are also 
found the tablets of Angim and Lugale discussed above, which were copied— 
according to the colophons—by Marduk-balassu-eri8.'® The present writer has 
compared the ductus of the Tukulti-Ninurta bilingual prayer ? with the Angim 
and Lugale exemplars, and it is probable that Marduk-balassu-eris copied all 
three of these tablets, since the ductus is identical.” It could then be argued that 
a Tukulti-Ninurta prayer, albeit containing statements by the king himself in 
the first person, could have been composed in the reign of Tiglath-Pileser I, 
during a period when the Assur scribal schools were thriving and productive. 
A parallel could be found in the so-called Cruciform Monument, considered by 
E. Sollberger to be a Neo-Babylonian forgery, but which may also have been a 
pseudepigraphic historical text originating from the Old Babylonian period that 
attempted a more antique style appropriate to the time of Maništušu, the 
subject of the inscription?! 

The counter argument is that one would expect the calculations and the text 
editions of MUL.APIN to have stemmed from Babylonia rather than Assyria. 
This point of view derives in part from later colophons and catalogues of 
ancient libraries, which consistently associated such scholarship with Babylonia 
rather than Assyria,? while another tradition associates such texts as Lugale 
and Angim with the Borsippa scribe Esagil-kin-apli. This scribe's name appears 
in an important colophon recently discovered by I. L. Finkel in the British 
Museum Babylon Collection, which gives the incipits of the medical omen series 
SA.GIG, as well as alamdimmi, nigdimdimmü, and kataduggü,? and the now 
complete colophon assigns the original edition of the texts to Esagil-kin-apli 
himself, during the reign of Adad-apla-iddina (1067-46 в.с.).2* Esagil-kin-apli is 
elsewhere credited with a large number of incantation, medical, and omen texts, 
in a list of more than a hundred compositions,? several of which are also cited in 
the opening section of a Nineveh literary catalogue: ® 


[ma8.ma8-é]u, : li.gala-d-tu, : ud an 4en-lil 
[аат-айт-ти-й : sag iti.'nu.til.la! : sa.gig.'ga! 
[ka.ta.d]u;,.ga : lugal.e ud me.lám.bi ner.gál : an.gim dím.[ma] 


7 W.G Lambert and A. R. Millard, Catalogue of the Kuyunyik collection of the British Museum, 
Second supplement (London, 1968), ix. It is also worth noting that the large god list tablet, К. 4349 
(CT 24 20-46) copied by Kidin-Sin, a Middle Assyrian scribe known from Assur (cf Pedersén, 
Archives, 1, 41), was discovered in Ashurbanipal’ $ Library 

8 ВМ 98745 + 122652 (Angim) and BM 122626 + "122651 4- 123380 (Lugale) 

P Iraq, 38, 1976, 93. 

20 It is also possible that Marduk-balassu-eri$ also copied the Assur pieces KAR 128 and 129, 
which are similar in content. 

^ E. Sollberger, JEOL, 20, 1968, 50-70. This is not the only example of Mesopotamian 
pseudepigrapha; cf. a bilingual inscription of Nebuchadnezzar I, found only in Late Assyrian and 
Late Babylonian copies, edited by W. С. Lambert 1n CRRAI, 19, 1971, 432 ff , and JCS, 21, 1967, 
126 f., now also found in the Sippar Collection (BM 54765 (+) 54810) This text is likely to be a late 
composition, but see also Brinkman, PHPCB, 19. 

W. С. Lambert, JCS, 16, 1962, 59 ff., and J J. van Dyk, UVB, 18, 1962, 43 ff The latter text 
ascribes some of the scribes to the Ur III or Old Babylonian Period, although Lambert, art. cit., 
76 f., has shown that such dates are too early, and that the scribes probably flourished at the turn of 
the first millennium B.c. Scribes, particularly from Uruk and Babylon, occasionally traced their own 
lineage back to these same scribal ancestors, cf. W G. Lambert, JCS, 11, 1957, 1 ff. 

I. L. Finkel, apud Leichty, Scientific humanist, 143 ff 

7 ibid , 148 f. "The colophon specifically states that no prior editon of SA.GIG existed 

3 Ibid., 150, and KAR 44. The precise role of Esagil-kin-apli remains unclear, since it 1s unlikely 
that he could have been personally responsible for the edition of so many works The likelihood is 
that Esagil-kin-apli was head of a scribal school which collected and copied numerous texts, and 
perhaps was ultimately responsible for new text editions. There are, however, no surviving 
autographs from Esagil-kin-apli himself, but only later references to him in colophons, etc. 

% ICS, 16, 1962, 60, 64, 68. 
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Lambert is likely to be correct in associating these works with Esagil-kin-apli,”’ 
but references to the two epics Lugale and Angim, as well as the series of 
astronomical omens Enüma Anu Enlil, are particularly suggestive. 

It may be more than coincidence that the only two standard literary texts 
associated with Esagil-kin-apli are Lugale and Angim, the two main Sumerian 
epics to survive in bilingual form in first millennium libraries.“ This informa- 
tion, combined with the Assur exemplars of Lugale and Angim, offers possible 
evidence of the independent co-existence of Babylonian and Assyrian editions. 
More intriguing is the attribution of Enüma Anu Enlil to this same eleventh- 
century в.с. Borsippa scribe,” although the text could not have been edited 
prior to the latest dating of the astronomical observations.” 

There are, then, two implications of the Hunger/Pingree edition of 
MUL.APIN. First, the role of Assur as a scribal school ought not to be ruled 
out on a priori grounds, if the astronomical data can be pushed back to 
c. 1100 B.c., from a latitude of 36°, since Assur libraries contained editions of 
literary texts derived from Babylonian scholarship and perhaps from indi- 
genous recensional work. Assur moreover shares nearly the same latitude as 
Nineveh, and its libraries contained copies of astronomical texts relevant to the 
astronomical observations of MUL.APIN and Enima Anu Enlil. Second, the 
astronomical record in MUL.APIN could theoretically be used in conjunction 
with intrinsic Assyriological data as impartial evidence for the dating of the 
canonization of literary texts. It is therefore important for those working on 
Babylonian astronomy to clarify the statements regarding the dating and origin 
of MUL.APIN and Enüma Anu Enlil.?! ' 


21 ibid , 64 f. and 68. All of these compositions are ascribed to the god Ea as ‘ author’, as is the 
SA.GIG catalogue (note 23 above), and the poultice incantation published by Lambert (AnSt , 30, 
1980, 78:16), but these are only to be understood as texts transmitted to scribes through divine 
inspiration. The question remains regarding the role of the scribe 1n this process, and whether he is 
credited with de facto authorship of the text, or merely serves as copyist. À clear statement ascribing 
the compilation of a text occurs in the colophon of the Old Babylonian copies of the collection of 
Temple Hymns (TCS 3 49: 543-4), which reads: lú-dub ka-ké&-da en-hé-du;-an-na lugal-mu пір à-tu 
na-me lú nam-mu-un-t-tu, ‘ the editor of the tablet is Enheduanna, my lord, what has been created 
no one else has created ’; cf. W. W. Hallo, 45, 20, 1976, 186. Since the process of composing temple 
hymns was much earlier (already present in Abu Salabikh tablets), the statement presumably refers 
to the editorial work of collecting and ordering the hymns, although composing individual hymns 
cannot be ruled out. 

28 J. S. Cooper, Ninurta, 9. There are, however, other examples of literary texts surviving in 
bilingual form, such as Enlil and Ninlil and Enki and Ninhursag, but these are much briefer than 
Lugale and Angim. 

2 Enüma Anu Enlil is also associated with Esagil-kin-apli in KAR 44 rev. 16. 

9? BPO, п, 1, suggests that the original corpus of omens of Enüma Anu Enlil Tablet 50 predates 
— 1000, perhaps back to the Old Babylonian period, but here again the editors Reiner and Pingree 
have not clarified the state of the text before 1000 B.C.; was there an actual corpus or compilation of 
astronomical omens known as Enüma Anu Enlil from an earlier period? Or were these simply 
isolated collections of astronomical omens? 

31 The author acknowledges the advice and critique of Dr Irving Finkel and Professor W. С 
Lambert, without committing either of them to the conclusions expressed above. 
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Since the beginnings of Neo-Aramaic studies in the second half of the last 
century, with the work of pioneers such as Stoddard (1855), Sachau (1865) and 
Nóldeke (1868) in East-Neo-Syriac, Prym and Socin (1883) in West-Neo-Syriac 
(Tür ‘Abdin) and Parisot (1898-9) in West-Aramaic of Ma'lüla and related 
dialects,? research in the field of Neo-Aramaic dialectology has never known 
such an intensive upsurge as there has been in the second half of this century. 
Although harsh religious persecution by the Muslims and other unendurable 
hardships, particularly in this century, exterminated a large proportion of the 
speakers of these dialects or drove them from their original sites to Russia, 
America, various European countries and even Australia, where their idioms 
are likely to die within the next few generations, the interest in their more or less 
modest remnants is increasing. It is as if Aramaists had finally responded to an 
earnest last-moment appeal and understood the need to save this linguistic 
heritage before it disappears totally. However, it is symptomatic that re- 
searchers trying to record a dying dialect in situ (Krotkoff, Aradhin in Iraqi 
Kurdistan 1959, published 1982; Jastrow, Hertevin in East Turkey 1970, 
published 1988) were unable to find more than a single reliable informant on the 
dialects of the villages of their respective research. 

In dealing with Aramaic we have to do with a language which has a history 
of approximately three thousand years..In its most ancient form, the Old 
Aramaic (OA) inscriptions from Zenjirli and Sfire, it still represents a curious 
mixture of Canaanisms and Aramaisms. In its subsequent form, known as 
Reichsaramáisch (RA) ‘Imperial Aramaic’, which became a diplomatic lan- 
guage of the Achaemenid empire, the Canaanisms decreased but many 
Canaanite scribal practices were retained. The artificial unity of this lingua 
franca of the ancient Near East, in which dialectal differences were 
amalgamated, was preserved until the eruption of national Jewish and Christian 
Aramaic dialects, which in their new literary forms became important bearers of 
their respective religious, national and even supranational cultures.’ 

A fatal blow was dealt to these national Aramaic languages by the Islamic 
conquest. Although the main Aramaic cultural language, classical Syriac, still 
continued to be cultivated for centuries, and even now there are some 
enthusiastic efforts to revive it,* everyday speech had deviated from it from its 
beginnings, and the rupture between the language of the Church and the spoken 
language became greater and greater over the centuries. The spoken language 
was completely saturated by the neighbouring tongues, Kurdish and Turkish, 
and (mostly through their intermediaries) by the languages of higher culture, 
Arabic and Persian. 

Since Aramaic was open to foreign influences from the beginning (cf. 


! Marginal notes to Otto Jastrow, Der neuaramáische Dialekt von Hertevin (Provinz Surt) 
(Semitica Viva, 3), xxv, 234 pp. (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1988), and Yona Sabar, The Book 
of Exodus in Neo-Aramaic in the dialect of the Jewish community of Zakho: including selected texts in 
other Neo-Aramaic dialects and a glossary (Publications of the Hebrew University Language 
Traditions Project, 12), iii, 181 pp. (Jerusalem, 1988) [in Hebrew with an English abstract]. 

? See my bibliography in R. Macuch and E. Panoussi, Neusyrische Chrestomathie (1974), xxv ff 

3R. Macuch, Gesprochenes Aramáisch und aramaische Schriftsprachen, in Е. Altheim and 
R. Stiehl (ed.), Christentum am Roten Meer (1971), 537—557. 

4 Gabriele Yonan, ‘ Tendenzen zur Wiederbelebung des klassischen Syrisch als Umgangssprache 
der Аззугег ', in Egartho (Der Brief), Zeitschrift des Zentralverbandes der Assyrischen Vereinigung т 
Deutschland, 3, 1980. 
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Canaanisms in OA, Iranisms in RA, Hellenisms in Syriac, Christian Palestinian 
and even in other non-Christian dialects, Hebraisms in Jewish Aramaic), it is no 
surprise that precisely the Syro-Aramaeans, constrained to a Kurdish-Turkish 
milieu, were subjected to the influence of these neighbouring languages. 
However, despite the overwhelming lexical influence, it is difficult to explain 
how spoken Syro-Aramaic came to develop a peculiar verbal morphology with 
a threefold system of tenses which is found neither in classical Syriac nor in any 
other Aramaic dialect or Semitic language and could hardly be based 
exclusively on the straightforward influence of neighbouring tongues. Whereas 
the speakers of Ma'lüla, Bax‘a and Jubb ‘Adin retained the classical perfect and 
imperfect, and Mandaeans simply replaced the latter by the participial present- 
future, the Syro-Aramaeans were not content with either their simple classical 
forms or with further simplification of them; they sought instead to extend 
them, in the interests of more exact temporal and modal expression. This typical 
feature of Neo-Syriac verbal morphology, consisting in the formation of 
threefold sets of tenses from original Aramaic resources such as active and 
passive participles, infinitives, particles, pronominal affixes and suffixes, is 
mainly due to the inner development of the language. Although its modalities 
have no parallel in other Semitic languages and may to some extent remind us of 
the more developed Indo-European tense systems, it is hardly possible to 
explain this phenomenon satisfactorily in terms of the influence of any 
neighbouring non-Semitic language. The change of verbal structure according 
to foreign patterns is not so straightforward as the simple borrowing of words, 
or even the construction of new verbal roots from such loanwords. 

Since Neo-Aramaic dialects are known to us only in their latest phases, we 
are hardly in a position to make exact diachronical observations on this 
intriguing feature of their linguistic development. Its starting point seems to 
have been the classical use of the active participle -- personal affixes, and the 
active use of the passive participle + enclitic 1 + personal suffixes. Only the 
typical Neo-Syriac conjugation: infinitive with the auxiliary verb HWY, may 
have developed under the influence of Iranian languages, in which numerous 
verbal expressions are formed from verbal nouns (even Arabic masdars) + 
büdan ‘to be’, kardan ‘to do’, etc. Similarly, the passive participle with the 
auxiliary verb PUS corresponds exactly to the Persian passive voice with sudan 
* to become’. Nevertheless, although this parallelism is not devoid of linguistic 
interest, it constitutes no cogent argument for Iranian influence on Neo-Syriac 
verbal morphology. The threefold system of tenses is firmly rooted in all East 
Neo-Syriac dialects and may be of quite early date, although there are no 
ancient sources to prove it (see below). 

As to the synchronic study of Neo-Aramaic dialects, it is gratifying that 
scholars have started to pay profound attention to this important field of 
linguistic research. Although through the persecution of Christians in Turkey 
during the First World War and the ensuing ‘Assyrian tragedy’, many 
homelands of Syriac-speaking Christians were completely abandoned and much 
valuable linguistic material perished, there is still a good deal to be saved. After 


5 Mar Toma Audo, in the preface of his Grdmatigi d-lisana swadaya * Grammar of the vernacular 
language ' (Urmi, 1905) already criticized the exaggerated misuse of this verb following Persian and 
Turkish patterns in the dialect of Urmi; shortened German translation in К. Macuch, Geschichte der 
spát- und neusyrischen Literatur (1976), 87. 

$ According to the title of a book of Yusuf Malek; cf. also P. Rondot, Les Chrétiens d'Orient, 
152 Ё; В. Macuch, Geschichte der spät- und neusyrischen Literatur, 230 ff., and the recent richly 
documented book of G. Yonan, Em vergessener Holocaust. Die Vernichtung der christlichen Assyrer 
in der Türkei (Gottingen und Wien, Gesellschaft fur bedrohte Volker, 1989); see also her earlier 
book, Assyrer Heute (1978) with a detailed bibliography on the subject. 
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the displacement of the ‘ Assyrians’ many of their dialects may still be studied 
more conveniently, though less adequately, in the new Assyrian centres all over 
the world. In Georgia, where Assyrian immigrants from the time of the First 
World War still live in close rural communities, K. G. Tsereteli managed to 
record texts in the dialects of Urmi, Salmas, Van, Jilu and Tiari. It is greatly to 
be regretted that he was able to publish only the first volume, in the best known 
dialect of Urmi,’ and that his planned series, Materials on Aramaic dialectology, 
had to be discontinued for financial reasons. It would be a boon to scholarship 
if either he or his students could resume the publication of these texts. They 
would be especially useful for the last three dialects mentioned, of which we 
know very little. Similarly minimal is our knowledge of the dialects of former 
Nestorian districts of Diz and Baz, Пап and Txuma, Walto and Jilu,* although 
some of their old survivors and their descendants—after their flight from Iraq 
1934—36 ?—still live in village clusters on both sides of the river Khabur (north- 
east Syria). Less reliable for dialectal studies, perhaps, are informants from the 
larger eastern and western urban centres, since the old speakers of the dialects 
have almost completely died out, and cultural associations, churches, clubs, etc. 
are not able to, and for the most part, are not even interested in preserving the 
dialects, which are seen as a means of dividing the nation. 

Dialects undermine the idea of national Assyrian unity, more so than the 
confessions into which this small nation is split. The propagators of the so- 
called Assyro-Chaldean Union are also linguistic purists. In their press in 
Tehran they have succeeded not only in eliminating the minimal differences 
between the former Nestorian-Protestant and the Chaldean-Catholic press in 
Urmi but also in purging the language of superfluous Turkish and Kurdish 
words, which no longer have a sense in their new milieu, and have replacd them 
with original Syriac words. Their example is followed by the ‘ Assyrians’ the 
world over. This is certainly justifiable, but would hardly have been possible in 
their original homelands, where Turkish and Kurdish loanwords meant more to 
them than the original Syriac vocabulary, the meaning of which they no longer 
understood. 

Given this recent development of Neo-Syriac outside its original homeland, 
‘ Assyrian ’ immigrants in urban centres of the old and new world can perhaps 
teach us a new sort of modern Syriac which represents a considerable rupture 
with its spontaneously developed historical dialects. A more reliable source for 
dialectological research may be the Neo-Syriac-speaking Jewish immigrants in 
Israel. They have no ‘ national Assyrian’ ideal and therefore, have developed no 
purist tendency, and their occasional use of Hebrew words in their written Bible 
translations as well as in daily speech is easily recognizable. Because of their 
close community life and the closer contacts they had with neighbouring Jewish 
communities than with their Christian neighbours, they have developed many 
peculiar dialectal phenomena, so that their dialects require special studies.’ 


oo Ceretali, Materialy po aramejskoj dialektologii, Tom 1. Urmijskij dialekt (Tbilisi, 
1965 

* О, Jastrow, book under review, pp. хуп f Only on the dialect of Txuma, 1s there published 
work, a monograph, by Heidi Jacobi, Grammatik des thumischen Neuaramdisch (Nordostsyrten) 
(Wiesbaden, 1973). Texts 1п this dialect were recorded m the seventies in Hassake (Syria) by 
Gabriele Yonan; it 1s to be hoped they will be published 

? R, Macuch, Geschichte, 275. 

V cf an interesting observation by Yona Sabar (Neo-Aramaic Newsletter, 3, 1987, 20). ‘ All of 
the Jewish families [of both the Christian and the Moslem sections of the village of ‘Aradin] were in 
close contact with the Jews of'Amadiya — . Interestingly, the Neo-Aramaic dialect of the one Jewish 
family from the Christian ‘Aradin . . . 1s quite different from that of the Jews of the Moslem ‘ Aradin, 
and from that of the Christians as described in Krotkoff's book.' Similarly, Simon Hopkins 
(ibid., 9 £): ‘In most (all?) cases where Jews and Christians lived together in the same town/village 
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For as long as the first generation of immigrants speaking these dialects still 
lives in Israel, they will facilitate research in this extremely attractive field of 
scholarship. 

This necessarily brief outline of the present state of the Neo-Aramaic 
dialects perhaps already shows that research in this field is laden with a 
multitude of problems. In order to cope with them, Neo-Aramaists have 
organized special panels at the meetings of the Middle East Studies Association 
of North America (MESA), and since 1984, Professor O. Jastrow annually 
distributes a Neo-Aramaic Newsletter, in which researchers in this specialist field 
inform a limited circle of interested readers of current research projects, their 
progress and achievements, and also elaborate their observations on related 
problems emerging in the course of their research. In spite of its restricted 
circulation, conditioned by the highly specific nature of the subject, this 
‘Newsletter’ has proved to be a very useful working tool. The five issues 
distributed so far have kept us in touch with the 15-20 Neo-Aramaists working 
more or less consistently in the field covering the whole area of spoken Aramaic. 

Among the most productive of Neo-Aramaic scholars are Otto Jastrow 
(University of Erlangen-Niirnberg) and Yona Sabar (University of California, 
Los Angeles), whose recent publications are the subject of this review. 

Jastrow, who already in the middle sixties assisted Helmut Ritter in the 
prestigious edition of his Тигдуо, Die Volkssprache der syrischen Christen des 
Tur ‘Abdin, (Beirut, 1967-69), and whose dissertation Laut- und Formenlehre 
des neuaramáischen Dialekts von Midin im Tur ‘Abdin (Bamberg, 1967) has in 
the meantime gone into its third edition (Wiesbaden, 1985), has dedicated his 
scholarly life predominantly to field research in Aramaic and Arabic dialects. 
Besides his editorship of the Neo-Aramaic Newsletter, he edits another import- 
ant series, Semitica Viva (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz), in which in 1987 a book on 
the Arabic dialectology of North Yemen by P. Behnstedt, and Edward Odisho, 
The sound system of Modern Assyrian (Neo-Aramaic) and in 1988 his own book, 
Der neuaramdische Dialekt von Hertevin, have appeared. In 1989 he launched a 
parallel series of propedeutic works on living Semitic languages, Semitica 
Viva—Series Didactica, in which the first volume published was a teaching 
course on the only surviving West Aramaic dialects, those of Ma‘lila, Bax‘a and 
Jubb ‘Adin, prepared by his former student, Werner Arnold, who spent almost 
two years in Ma‘lula and recorded some 80 hours of the three dialects 
‚ mentioned, which material is being prepared for publication, with а compara- 
tive grammar and glossary of each, in five subsequent volumes of Semitica Viva. 

Jastrow’s discovery of a genuine East Syriac dialect north-west of Hakkari, 
a region which the Nestorians were forced to evacuate in 1915, is an extremely 
fortunate event in Neo-Aramaic studies. Although he succeeded in discovering 
as well some remains of another dialect, Mlahsó, still further north-west (see his 
map of Neo-Aramaic dialects in Turkey, Der neuaramdische Dialekt von 
Hertevin, hereafter NDH, p. xix), which he plans to present in a future 
publication—in Hertevin (old Turkish: Hertevinler, modern Turkish Ekindiizii) 


and both spoke Neo-Aramaic, their dialects differed to a greater or lesser degree In the west, е g. in 
Zaxo, these differences seem to have been fairly small... Confessional differences of a more 
significant nature occurred a little further east in Aradhin, where the few Jews of the village spoke a 
dialect by no means identical with the Christian speech described by G. Krotkoff (personal 
communication from Y. Sabar). When we reach Iran the cleavage becomes so deep that mutual 
intelligibility is seriously impaired.’ Hopkins even proposed considering a reclassification of Neo- 
Syriac dialects according to the use of the preterite zi/ ‘ he went’ of southern dialects as opposed to 
zille of the northern dialects of Iranian Azerbaijan. Curiously enough, ın Sananday the Jews speak a 
zil- and the Chnstians a zille-dialect. The proposal 1s worth consideration, since this use ‘1s 
accompanied by a whole array of additional phenomena distinguishing the two groups of speakers.’ 
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he discovered an intact East Aramaic dialect which may have preserved some 
original phonological and morphological traits of spoken East Syriac from the 
period before the expulsion of the ‘ Assyrians’ from adjacent regions. This 
dialect is extremely rich in original Aramaic agricultural expressions. More than 
half the texts (pp. 108-40) are taken from agriculture and rural life, and only the 
second half (pp. 141-75) consists of popular (mostly biblical) legends. 

The detailed grammatical sketch of the dialect extends to almost half the 
book (pp. 1-105) and is based not just on the published texts but also on other 
direct information. It is as complete as can be expected from the data of a single 
informant. Nevertheless, it is a pity that the author deliberately avoided * all 
theoretical and descriptive ballast and even cross-references of a diachronic and 
comparative sort as regards to other dialects’ (NDH, p. xxi). This decision 
impairs the glossary, especially where no etymological, or at least comparative, 
indications are given. Since the texts are published in parallel with translation, 
there is no particular value in a glossary which adds nothing to that already 
given in the translation. While I would not go so far as E. Lipinski in his review 
of К. Macuch and E. Panoussi, Neusyrische Chrestomathie,!' who claimed that a 
glossary should pursue absolutely the ultimate origin of loanwords—a glossary 
is certainly not the appropriate place for a comparative Semitic dictionary— 
Lipinski’s observation nevertheless shows that reviewers perhaps still expect 
something more from glossaries, even if it is just the indispensable comparative 
minimum. Jastrow's conviction that etymological and comparative suggestions 
should no longer be included in monographs on Neo-Aramaic dialects is 
premature. His notion that Neo-Aramaic research may already have advanced 
so far that historical and comparative data need to be reserved for a separate 
kind of publication (NDH, p. xxii) would mean the undesirable postponement 
of a very urgent task. 

Jastrow succeeds in giving a detailed grammatical sketch of this dialect and 
brings to light not only a great many phenomena typical for this particular 
dialect but also general Aramaic features, comparable with features in other 
ancient and modern, as well as neighbouring and distant dialects, which prove 
the genuine Aramaic character of Jastrow’s dialect. 

In phonology ? some interesting combinatory phenomena are mentioned in 
the interests of a precise and complete phonetic account, although—because of 
their lack of phonemic significance—they were disregarded in transcription, as 
in the traditional etymological Syriac script in literary dialects (Urmi and 
Alqosh). For example, the tendency of К and g to slight palatalization at the 
beginning of syllables is widespread in all North Syriac dialects, as the author 
rightly points out (1.1.2., p. 4). But its constant designation would unnecessarily 
overload the transcription and sometimes also destroy the etymological image 
of the word." 

Another general Aramaic phenomenon, the spirantization of begadkefat, 
often differs from dialect to dialect. It is, therefore, not surprising that in 


и Bibliotheca Orientalis, xxxiv, 1977, col. 100. 

12 In the table of the consonantal system (р. 3) there are some minor inconsistencies, although 
according to the point of articulation all consonants are properly classified. The voiced occlusives b, 
d, g are indicated unsatisfactorily as ‘ affricates ', although in 1.2.5 (p. 8) only č and $ are correctly 
treated as ' affricates ?. In the series of fricatives, z and 2 (as well as of two laryngeals in brackets) the 
indication ‘ voiced’ has been omitted, although no specific new technical term was invented for 
them. Similarly, the emphatics, { and у, are included without indication of their specific phonetic 
character. 

13 This strange phonetic phenomenon owed to foreign influence was already known to Noldeke 
(ZDMG, 36, 1882, 670) But as it ıs merely combinatory, earlier dialectologists already neglected to 
indicate it, and naturally it could not be indicated in dictionaries in Syriac script (Maclean, etc.,), see 
my remark in OLZ, 57, 1962, col. 119, n. 1. 
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Hertevin only b is distinctly spirantized (1.2.1., р. 5), although initial р, t, К, at 
the beginning of words and syllables is still regularly aspirated, but as пол- 
phonemic, not indicated in transcription (1.1.1., p. 4). Otherwise, a distinct f 
occurs only in loanwords, e.g. ferna ‘ oven’; plan (p. 5) need not be considered 
as an exception, since it can be explained as an original Syriac word, which 
need not necessarily have been borrowed from Arabic f(u)lan. 

The spirantization of t and d was completely neglected in Hertevin. although 
it was fully preserved in Aradhin and partly also in certain other dialects, some 
of which even extended the development of spirantized dentals to fricatives, s 
and z, which—insofar as these dialects were written—was also expressed 
graphically (see numerous examples in, Y. Sabar’s book under review; cf. also 
the Christian dialect of Sanandaj in Macuch and Panoussi, ор. cit., p. 39 [20€]: 
ksáwa < *ktàüba); some dialects even changed these to the lateral 7 (numerous 
examples in Irene Garbell, The Jewish Neo-Aramaic dialect of Persian Aze-- 
baijan (The Hague, 1965), esp. p. 48, where even the abstract ending -йга became 
-ula). Similarly surprising is the transition of the spirant k (х)-> h, so that x 
remains only in Arabic and Kurdish loanwords: and even an original Arabic 5 
may be changed to x (e.g. xarib < Arab. garib ‘foreign’, p. 6). Unspirantizel 
consonants are either (rarely) replaced by a glottal stop or (more frequentl~) 
fully syncopated. This phenomenon. common to all Neo-Syriac dialects, .s 
obviously more comprehensively represented in original Syriac script, where tke 
syncopated letters are still etymologically written and provided with a liner 
occultans, than in a phonetic transcription where they must be omitted. 

A peculiar phenomenon common to all Neo-Aramaic dialects is tke 
affricates, č and g, which are owed to foreign (Persian, Kurdish, Turkish, 
Arabic) influence. In original Ѕугіас ! and Мапӣаіс '6 scripts they require 
diacritical signs on letters phonetically close to them. In Hertevin these foreign 
sound also influenced original Aramaic words containing the groups ty and d: 
acca (< *atya) ' she comes’, mečča (< *metya[ < *maytya]) ‘she brings’, eg£ 
(< *edya[m]) ‘today’, as well as the forms of the verb niq > néq]y ‘to kiss’ 
(1.2.5., p. 8). It may be added that probably the first and, in literary Neo-Syriec 
and in Mandaic, only original Semitic word containing the affricated & еёёа 
‘nine’ (< *t$a^," including its extended forms in ‘ nineteen’ and ‘ ninety’, are 
attested also in Hertevin (pp. 99 f.). It would lead too far afield to compare th:s 
secondary consonant with the Ma‘liila dialect, where č replaces, even in verbal 
conjugation, the original Aramaic / (partly in the afformatives of the perfect and 
totally in the preformatives of the imperfect}—a phenomenon which requires 
further diachronic investigation. 

As to the vowels, consistent indication of their length would have been 
preferable to the general statement about their distribution which does nct 
make their length or shortness absolutely predictable (* obgleich das Auftreten 
der Lang- bzw. Kurz-vokale deshalb nicht immer voraussagbar ist’, J astrow, 1.4., 
p. 10). The fact that there are no minimal pairs to prove phonemic opposition 
between long and short vowels is poor consolation to a reader seeking complere 
phonetic information on the language. and to whom phonemic implicatiors 
may be a cura posterior. 

There is confusion among Neo-Aramaists as to the transcription of classiczl 
proclitic particles since these are written. in the classical as well as in modera 


14 Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum, 575a. 

15 See В. Macuch and E. Panoussi, Neusyrische Chrestomathie, p. xxv (nos. 4 and 13). 

16 See В. Macuch, Handbook of Classical and Modern Mandaic (НСММ), 12 ($ serving far 
ё, £ and z). 

ИВ. Macuch , НСММ, p. 20 with п. 29. 
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literary languages, with the following noun to which they syntagmatically 
belong, whereas, as a rule, they are pronounced enclitically with the preceding 
noun." Although I. Garbell? already clearly noted genitive relations as brátit 
(3ultana) ‘(the king's) daughter ’, ktábid (b-idew) * the book that [was] 1n his 
hand’ etc., Krotkoff was still disconnecting the genitive particle d from the 
preceding noun and connecting it with the following by means of a hyphen. 
Although this may correspond better to the written form of the language, it does 
not do justice to the phonetic realities of spoken dialects. Jastrow (2.4., p. 25) 
rightly noted sused bahr ‘Pferd des Meeres’, or even with total regressive 
assimilation to the first consonant of the following noun, suseb bahr id., qdales 
susa * der Hals des Pferdes etc. Nevertheless, he preferred to transcribe: xallahi 
d Messer * die Hungersnot von Ägypten’ (Jastrow, 1.с.), ha ‘aha d 'etlan ‘ет 
Bruder, den wir haben’ (p. 31), etc., although a consonant separated from both 
the preceding and the following word is not at all phonetically realizable. 
Y. Sabar's texts of the Jewish translation of the Pentateuch prove that thé Jews, 
who could have had no historico-orthographical prejudices, regularly connec- 
ted this particle with the preceding word, with which alone it can be properly 
pronounced. 

Similarly interesting are morphology and vocabulary, which show many 
phenomena comparable with numerous other ancient and modern Aramaic 
dialects. Curiously enough, some of them correspond even to peculiar Talmudic 
and Neo-Mandaic (= NM) 2 forms; cf. possessive particle did- (with personal 
suff.), amennoh ‘I say to you? with NM amenni ‘I say to him’ (and similar 
Talmudic forms), although classical Mandaic used them slightly differently. 
Most surprising is the use of typical Kurdish isoglosses, such as xezmat 
‘service’, suc (=Iraqi NM sog) ‘fault’, although South-Mesopotamian ter- 
ritory is quite distant from the Kurdish area.”! | 

Periphrastic conjugations: hwele magbor * he was forced °’, wedle heggom ‘ he 
attacked’, etc. (3.6., pp. 44 f.) are rightly compared with their Turkish and 
Kurdish models. Nevertheless, it is worth mentioning that they correspond 
exactly to Persian magbur bid, hugüm Кага, etc. (taken directly over to NM 
magbür 1атта, hugiim ebad, etc.). This kind of periphrastic conjugation 
extended from Turkey to South Iran and it would be difficult to establish its 
exact origin, although it seems to be Iranian rather than Turkish. Not only is it 
spread through both Iranian languages, Persian and Kurdish but moreover the 
western dialects of Neo-Aramaic, Ma‘lila and Тагбуо, which were more closely 
in contact with the Turkish language and culture, were not subjected to its 
influence as were the Iranian Aramaeans in Kurdistan, Azerbaijan, and even in 
the most distant southern province, Khuzistan. 

Professor Jastrow offers us in his book much more than can be discussed in a 
review article. His detailed description of a fortunately discovered remnant of 
the most western branch of East Aramaic in a geographically remote part of 
East Turkey from which the Christian Aramaeans were driven out by force 
sixty-five years ago may still give us some approximate insight into the linguistic 
structure of these dialects, which for the most part died out with their expelled 


18 cf. phonetic transcription in Macuch and Panoussi, ор. cit., pp. xx b f. 

9 The Jewish Neo-Aramaic dialect of Persian Azerbaijan, op. cit., 2.12.21, рр. 54 f 

20 These may now be comfortably compared with my grammatical sketch and glossary in 
В. Macuch, Neumandaische Chrestomathie ти Einfuhrung, grammatischer Skizze, kommentierter 

bersetzung und Glossar (Porta Linguarum Orientalium, хуш, 1989) 

21 In this connexion, it is still more surprising that the Mandaeans use the Kurdish particle of 
totality gı/eš- ‘all, whole, complete’ (Macuch, Neumandaische Chrestomathie, glossary, 210) 
C170) 1€ in оне Neo-Aramaic dialects, cf. Macuch, Zur Geschichte und Literatur der Mandaer 

1976), 108 ff. 
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speakers. Jastrow’s monograph on the Neo-Aramaic dialect of Hertevin will, 
therefore, retain its value for comparative Neo-Aramaic linguistics. 

Yona Sabar’s publication of a Neo-Aramaic targum of the book of Exodus 
in the Jewish Neo-Syriac dialect of Zakho with comparisons of selected texts in 
other dialects, ‘Amidiya, ‘Arodhin, Dehok, the Christians of Отта (in both 
Hebrew script and phonetic transcription), and Jews of Urmia, is a continu- 
ation of an extremely important project, namely, the publication of the whole 
Pentateuch in Jewish Neo-Syriac. The book of Genesis was published 
previously (1983) in the same series, dedicated to (Jewish) language tradition 
and edited by S. Morag.” 

The importance of Jewish Neo-Aramaic was mentioned above; it remains 
only to point out the significance of modern translations of one of the most 
basic works of world literature, the Pentateuch, into these dialects. Besides their 
self-evident hermeneutic interest (as a rule, uninteresting to linguists) they have 
the obvious advantage of presenting the same extended text in different dialects 
and furthering their comparative study in a way that is hardly possible with any 
other kind of text. The more literal the translation, ‘a word-for-word reflection 
of the Hebrew text’ (Sabar, p. iii), the more it can be useful for comparative 
dialectal studies. 

Naturally, all parts of the Pentateuch are not necessarily of equal linguistic 
value. The high standard of simplicity reached by the narrative-legendary book 
of Genesis is without parallel in any later book. In Exodus this style is sustained 
only in chapters 1—20, the only narrative section of the book. Chapters 21—24, 
concerned with legislation, are already more difficult to translate into simple 
popular speech, and chapters 25—40, concerning the construction and decora- 
tion of the Tabernacle, and full of specific technical terms unknown in popular 
speech, must have been a very difficult task for a simple translator with no 
special technical or linguistic knowledge. The difficulties are perhaps greater still 
in the highly technical Book of Leviticus. 

Exodus, chapters 1, 21, 40, with which the three stylistically different 
sections of the book begin, are presented in the six dialects mentioned in 
appendices 1-6, and a comparative list of selected vocabulary from these 
dialects is given in appendix 7. A simple glance at this list reveals that there are 
greater similarities between distant Jewish dialects than between the Jewish and 
Christian speech in the one city of Urmi, which show some unexpected 
differences. E.g. Hebr. preposition 'et ‘ with’ = Z(axo) 'immid? = ‘Ar(odhin) 
minnid = 'Am(idya) à'lid = D(ehok) ale(y)t, U(rmi) Jew. gal = U Chr. ‘am; 
Hebr. ubéto ‘and his house’ = Z ubésé = ‘Am-Ar-D ubete(h) = U Jew. 
bé(yJleb (!) = U Chr. baytü(hy), etc. Similarly surprising dialectal differences 
could come to light if we had comparative glossaries for all places where 
Aramaic-speaking Jews and Christians are living side by side. 

Hebrew script with additional diacntical signs for foreign Arabic and 
Iranian sounds: £g, Z, č and 2 (/d) placed on gimel, zayin and sadeh respectively, 
supplies adequate means for the phonetic transcription of Neo-Aramaic. The 
dagesh in the letters begadkefat designates hard pronunciation; as a conse- 
quence its omission in these letters suffices also to designate Ar. interdentals (¢ 


2 [t is worth mentioning that the editor dedicated the first volume of the series, The Hebrew 
language tradition of the Baghdadi community (1977), to the memory of an outstanding linguist and 
dialectologist, Irene Garbell (1901—66), who shortly before her death crowned her research with a 
standard work, The Jewish Neo-Aramaic dialect of Persian Azerbaijan, cited above. 

23 The following forms are simple transliterations of the vocalized words in Hebrew script 
without aiming at exact and detailed phonetic transcription. 
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and d) and fricative velars (x and g, although the latter is indicated in Ar. 
loanwords superfluously by a diacritical vertical stroke on gimel). In all other 
letters, the dagesh indicates the reduplication of the sound (Ar. shaddah). A 
shwa is always a shwa quiescens. These rules, applied already in the edition of 
Genesis, are valid for the whole edition. 

Sabar's edition is preceded by an introdüction in seven chapters in which 
some particular linguistic and hermeneutic features of the translation are 
discussed: (1) a general comparison of various regional Jewish translations and 
the Christian one of Urmi(a); (2) digressive translations of obscure passages 
ofthe Hebrew text based on Targum Onkelos, Rashi, or apparent local 
interpretations; (3) euphemism and avoidance of anthropomorphism and 
anthropopathism; (4) morphological digressions in the translation of nouns 
(collective nouns by the plural and vice versa); (5) morphological digressions in 
the translation of verbs (Hebrew passive voice by active); (6) digressive 
translations of some prepositions; (7) borrowed Hebrew elements. This 
introduction deserved a longer English abstract or a complete English render- 
ing; it should certainly not have been reduced to one page of English text. 

Sabar’s book concludes with a very useful etymological glossary of all words 
in all the dialects in the texts and in the apparatus. It would of course have been 
preferable and more practical to have had a complete glossary of the whole 
Pentateuch in one volume rather than five separate glossaries to its single books. 
But who is prepared to wait until the prestigious edition of the Jewish Neo- 
Syriac translation(s) of the Pentateuch is complete? 

Unfortunately, as far as the arrangement of glossaries to Neo-Aramaic 
dialects is concerned, there is no unity among Aramaists. Most prefer the 
sequence of the Latin alphabet and arbitrary additions of subsidiary letters 
either to the approximate sounds of this alphabet or—still less conveniently—to 
the end of the glossary (t, w, x, y, z, Z). Moreover, not content with thereby 
making comparison with good ancient and modern dictionaries of Aramaic in 
original script more difficult—they go further still and impose subdivisions on 
their glossaries according to the parts of speech: I. Garbell (1965) gave three 
glossaries: (1) Verbal root-morphemes; (2) Irregular and ambiguous verbal 
stems; (3) Free and bound lexemes. Krotkoff (1982) also gave three (List of 
proper names and nicknames, Glossary, and List of roots). Jastrow (1988) gives 
only two (Allgemeines Glossar, and Verbalglossar). Even this latter twofold 
subdivision is hardly justifiable. A separation of verbal roots from other words 
obviously does not facilitate the use of a glossary but complicates it to no end. 
Only Y. Sabar did not doubt that a single glossary of different Neo-Syriac 
dialects arranged according to the traditional Canaanite-Aramaic alphabet 
would completely satisfy, and that verbal roots ought not to be excluded from 
the general glossary. Authors of classical Syriac dictionaries (Payne-Smith and 
Brockelmann) and even A. J. Maclean in his most complete dictionary of 
vernacular Syriac (1901!) never dared to make such undesirable innovations. 
Even in transcribing Aramaic texts and dictionaries into Latin script there is no 
justification for separating the verbs from other words. In E. S. Drower and 
R. Macuch, A Mandaic dictionary (1963), as well as in the exhaustive philologi- 
cal indexes to my HCMM (1965), in the glossary to Neusyrische Chrestomathie 
(1974), and that to my Neumanddische Chrestomathie (1989), I followed the 
traditional Aramaic alphabet and included verbal roots with other parts of 
speech, but set off by capital letters: no one has reproached me for this natural 
procedure, which from the standpoint of Semitic philology is the only one worth 
following. Аз an essential part of speech the verb ought not to be separated 
from the other parts. It is enough to indicate the root typographically, by 
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capitals or bold type,” or to hyphenate its radicals, in order to stress its primary 
importance, rather than to demote it to a sort of secondary addition to the 
* general" glossary. 

In spite of all the research carried out on Neo-Aramaic dialects, their 
comparative grammar is still a remote project. Because of their heterogeneities, 
much more investigation of local dialects of Neo-East-Syriac is needed. 
Divergencies between them—almost from village to village, and even between 
the Christian and the Jewish inhabitants of the same city or village—make this 
task extremely difficult. Who would, under such conditions, dare to design an 
atlas of the phonetic phenomena of the Neo-Syriac area which, in spite of 
certain common basic elements and isoglosses, ought to be separated from 
West-Aramaic (Ma‘lila—Bax‘a—Jubb 'Adin) and from South-East-Aramaic 
(Mandaic). These extreme dialects will have to be excluded from the closed field 
of Neo-Syriac studies, to which they never properly belonged. A comparative 
glossary of all Neo-Aramaic dialects would similarly be of little practica] use, 
although each single glossary of these dialectal groups ought necessarily to 
contain all the possible comparisons with other dialects. The compilation of a 
comparative dictionary of all Neo-Aramaic dialects which, as the crowning 
point of studies in Neo-Aramaic dialectology, will certainly have an intrinsic 
scholarly value, must necessarily wait until all dialects are lexicographically 
exhausted. 

For Christian dialectal Neo-Syriac, many more monographs like Jastrow's 
on Hertevin and, for the Jewish dialects at least, the completion of Sabar's 
edition of the Neo-Aramaic Pentateuch will be necessary before effective 
comparative studies of Neo-Aramaic dialectology may begin. As to West- 
Aramaic, let us hope that Arnold's records will prove as complete as possible. 
For South-East-Aramaic (Mandaic) let us hope that the situation of 
Khuzistan which, after the beginning of the Iraqi-Iranian war, provoked the 
pessimistic views I expressed in Neumanddische Chrestomathie (pp. 17 f.), is of 
an ephemeral nature, as a recent book by Salim Berenji [in Persian], Qawm(-e) 
az уйа rafteh ‘A forgotten people [:the Mandaeans]" (Tehran, 1367 [hejri 
shamsi] (= 1988)), containing a primitive glossary and short Neo-Mandaic 
phraseology may indicate. The Neo-Mandaic stories the present writer collected 
in the last week of the year 1953 and published in Neumanddische Chrestomathie 
(1989), are the only texts in this dialect presented to a scholarly audience. May I 
express the hope that they will not be the last, and that further material in this 
sole South-East Aramaic dialect may still be saved. 


2 See e.g. Е. А. Pennacchiettr's glossary in Testi Neo-Aramaic dell'Iran settentrionale raccolti da 
Enrico Cerulli con glossario di Fabrizio A. Pennacchietti (Napoli 1971); in spite of his use of the 
Latin alphabet with its sequence of letters Pennacchietti did not exclude verbal roots from the 
general glossary but included them in bold type in square brackets at the head of each verbal entry. 


CARGAH IN TURKISH CLASSICAL MUSIC: 
HISTORY VERSUS THEORY 


By O. WRIGHT 


If there has been one dominant, quasi-official theory for Turkish classical 
music in the second half of the twentieth century, it is that particularly 
associated with Ezgi and Arel Their notational conventions have become 
standard, supplanting earlier norms, and the framework they developed is the 
one still employed in recent general accounts of the modal system, whether the 
simplified introductory survey of Yilmaz (1983), for example, or the more 
detailed and comprehensive coverage of Ozkan (1984).? Both of these follow the 
analytical models provided by their predecessors, and begin with an exposition 
of intervals and the various species of tetrachord and pentachord formed from 
them before moving on to describe the structure of the makams themselves. The 
sequence interval, scale, mode, nevertheless forms a conceptual continuum: the 
intervals defined are restricted to those deemed to occur in Turkish classical 
music, and the nomenclature of the various species, for all that they appear as 
abstract assemblages of intervals, identifies them with characteristic segments of 
well-known and important makams. 

But there is one immediate and striking exception. Pride of place in the 
exposition of tetrachord species is given to the (Pythagorean) diatonic 
tetrachord C D Е Ес d e f, called cargóh? The same name is then applied by 
extension first to the pentachord C D. E F G/c d e f g, and then to the С-с octave, 
analysed as consisting of the cargáh pentachord (C-G) below the çargâh 
tetrachord (G-c). Finally, this octave is accorded the status of a makam. 
Reference to the repertoire, however, shows that neither the initial tetrachord 
nor the derived pentachord or octave is to be identified with any part of cargáh 
as exhibited in practice, the scale structure of which is quite different. Further, 
far from being one of the core makams in contemporary practice, cargáh is now 
so rare that it could reasonably be considered, if not wholly obsolete, then at 
least obsolescent. This curious state of affairs has not passed unnoticed, but no 
satisfactory explanation for it has been provided. Signell, for example, merely 
remarks (1977: 43) that ‘ there exist no compositions in such a makam described 
as CARGAH by Ezgi and Arel', and notes the very different structure of the 
mode to which the small cargáh repertoire does relate, presenting the two as in 
exs. 1 and 2: 


Е 
ә 


Example 1 


! As presented in Ezgi (1933) and Arel (1968) The latter is a posthumous work collecting 
together material most of which had been serialized ın Musıki mecmuası around 1950 (Öztuna, 
1969: 50). Their theory is in certain important respects indebted to Rauf Yekta Bey (see infra). A 
further writer sometimes associated with the Ezgi-Arel theory 1s Uzdilek (1977), who deals however 
only with intervallic relationships 

2 A teacher at the Istanbul Belediye Konservatuarı The work comes with а prefatory note by 
Nevzat Atli mentioning Rauf Yekta Bey, Ezgi, Arel and Öztuna, a disciple of Arel, as (effectively a 
chain of) authorities. Ozkan himself speaks of the Arel-Ezgi-Uzdilek system. 

3 The lowest pitch of the standard gamut, traditionally called yegah, ıs represented by d above 
middle c. The gamut is, however, normally extended down a tone to include middle с (kaba cargáh) 
Here the octave beginning on middle с will be represented as С... B c, and the next as c . . . b c' The 
саграй tetrachord is accordingly represented as C-F by Arel (1968. 11) and as c-f by both Ezgi 
(1933: 32) and Arel (1968: 11, 13). 
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Example 2 


Although gestures of accommodation are not unknown, it 1s hardly surprising 
to find that orthodox adherents of the Ezgi-Arel school sometimes pass over the 
repertoire form in genteel silence. (The difficulties attendant upon attempts at 
reconciling the two are most succinctly illustrated by Belviranli (1975: 28-9), 
who blithely ignores them, defining cargáh according to the Ezgi-Arel model but 
illustrating it with a piece containing almost invariably d^) Others take the 
opposite view, citing only the repertoire form: thus Karadeniz, in a large-scale 
theoretical work proposing an alternative analysis of the scale system, describes 
and illustrates the cargáh of ex. 2 (n.d.: 114, 402)? but wholly disregards the 
diatonic model proposed by Ezgi and Arel. A more robustly aggressive line has 
been taken recently by Tura (1988: 58, 119—57), for whom the whole Ezgi-Arel 
system is faulty: the diatonic cargáh is brusquely dismissed as non-existent.$ 

A cursory glance at the earliest notations of pieces in cargáh, representing 
the Istanbul repertoire of the second half of the seventeenth century, might 
suggest that the form proposed in the Ezgi-Arel theory harks back to an earlier 
stage of development, at least as far as the contrast in the C-F vs. c-f 
tetrachords exhibited by exs. 1 and 2 is concerned. By a fortunate coincidence, 
one of the few seventeenth-century instrumental pieces known to have survived 
into the modern repertoire happens to be in cargáh. Recorded around 1700 by 
Demetrius Cantemir,’ it contains throughout c d e f, whereas the much 
expanded modern version,? which appears as the peşrev (instrumental prelude) 
to the ayin (the set of pieces performed during a Mevlevi ceremony) in qargáh, 
for much of its length substitutes a hicaz-type tetrachord with 4, as may be seen 
from the extract in ex. 3: 


f 
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Example 3 


` ^Similar conventions will be adopted below, o indicating the most prominent note (often also 
the final), d the next most prominent. Prominence is to be defined both statistically (duration, 
number of attacks) and structurally (position, especially phrase final) The accidentals * and } 
indicate lowerings of one and four commas respectively. 

5 He gives a cc’ octave scale with effectively the same intervallic relationships (although slightly 
differently defined) as the c-(implied) с segment of Signell’s definition in ascent, while in descent a 
replaces a’, However, the range of the example provided is G-a? Other repertoire examples also 
normally have this range, unless repeating at the octave, where we encounter a bi с d". The status of 
b! in Signell's account is therefore dubious, as 1s the absence of G 

6 1988: 132: Bütün çabalarına rağmen, Arel ve Ezgi, bu sözde makama ait bir tek doğru durüst 
örnek veremenuglerdir. (Try as they might, Arel and Ezgi have been unable to come up with a single 
authentic example belonging to this pseudo-makam.) 

7 edyar notations р. 102 (transcription ın Cantemir (forthcoming. no 190)). 

* On the relationship between the two see Wright (1988: 48-55) The modern version may be 
consulted in full in Heper (1974: 83) or Mevleví áy:nlert, (ed.) Rıfat et al. (по 234, p. 400). 
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But there is no hint of any attempt at historical reconstruction by Ezgi (1933) or 
Arel (1968), neither of whom discusses the earlier stages in the development of 
this mode; in any case, had they intended to restore an earlier form presumed to 
be more ‘correct’ one would have expected to find retention of B? in place of 
В“. Nor would the acknowledged antiquity of the traditional makam have 
justified the prominence accorded the cargáh name alongside the other common 
mode names in their theoretical account of the scale system, for what evidence 
we have indicates that, if anything, 118 significance had been waning during the 
seventeenth to nineteenth centuries, and by the time the theory was formulated 
its position within the repertoire was, at best, precarious.? 

The earliest mention of сагеай, along with the other members of the 
structurally and terminologicaily related set dügáh, segáh, and pençgâh, is made 
around 1300 by Qutb al-Din al-Sirazi.'° His description is, fortunately, detailed 
and explicit, and couched in terms suggesting that all four were well established 
in the system, and not just recent novelties.!! They are derived from the parent 
mode rast, then as now one of the most important. If rast as it was in the 
thirteenth century may be represented by the outline of ex. 4: 12 


LLL е ав ас 


Example 4 


then shifting the emphasis from the prominent С successively to A, В+, c and d 
produces dügáh, segah, cargáh and penggah respectively. (The importance of 
these modal derivates is underlined by the fact that the same names are also 
used for these four notes in the nomenclature of the pitch system.) ? Since they 
are also characterized by restrictions (albeit not rigid) of range'^ gargah 
according to Qutb al-Din al-Sirazi might be represented as in ex. 5: 


_— ласа: 


Example 5 


Later definitions in the same theoretical tradition, for example those of ‘Abd 
al-Qadir al-Maragi and al-Ladiqi, from the beginning and end of the fifteenth 


? The traditional form ıs represented, among the preces listed by Öztuna (1969: 138-9), by only a 
few mainly religious and/or ancient compositions. 

10 In the music chapter of the mathematics section of his encyclopedia durrat al-tay For text and 
translation see Wright (1978: 174—5, 287); for MS references see р. 282. 

'' The fact that they are not mentioned in the earher treatises of Saft al-Din al-Urmawi (d. 1294) 
does not mean that they could not have existed much before 1300. His account 1s not designed to be 
comprehensive, although 1t does suggest that modes not included were not as well-known as those 
that were included The members of this set may well, therefore, have been evolving during the 
course of the thirteenth century, but only becoming prominent towards the end of it 

12 Тре accidentals current in modern Turkish notations will also appear in transcriptions from 
earlier pieces and representations of modal abstracts relating to earlier periods Their use does not, 
however, imply any belief that the intonational values of modern theory obtained: on the contrary, 
it should be assumed that here ¢ represents a lowering by approximately twice as much (1.е. some : 
50 cents), * a raising by approximately a comma less, than now For earlier periods they would thus 
correspond reasonably closely to the koron (р) and sori (#) respectively in modern Persian notation. 

3 Logically they should represent successive steps above yegáh, D, rather than rast, С. That a 
certain fluidity in nomenclature existed in the fourteenth century is suggested by the gdyat al-matlib 
(ff 26v.—27r.) of Ibn Kurr (read so, with Neubauer, 1969: 236, and not Ibn Karra as in Wright, 1978: 
294 or Ibn Кага as in (?following the British Library accession list and Farmer, 1940: 53) Shiloah, 
1979: 431), where the terms rast, dügáh, segáh, and cargáh apply in each successive tetrachord of the 
gamut Possibly therefore they were at some stage employed both for the notes above yegáh and for 
those above rast, with the emergence of the modes of the same name determining the illogical 
preference for their eventual exclusion from the nomenclature of the lower tetrachord. 

14 Qutb al-Din (Wright, 1978: 172-4) suggests, referring explicitly to dugáh and segah, that a 
historical development from an originally narrow to a rather wider range had taken place 
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century respectively, are unfortunately less informative.'> The limiting factor Б 
etymological or semantic, the mode being logically but unrealistically confined 
within the segment comprising the number of notes contained in the name, = 
rest being discarded, with the result that dZ(2)gáh, which for Qutb al-Din 
al-Sirazi could extend from E to e, is defined as consisting of just two notes, C 
and A. For gar(4)gáh, accordingly, we are presented with no more than th: 
tetrachord С A В+ c, i.e. that four-note segment of the rast scale the top note of 
which is characteristic of cargáh. That this represented the core of the mode i5 
confirmed by texts such as the Sajara dat al-akmam, which stand outside the 
Systematist theoretical tradition, but which define çargâh in a very simila- 


way: 16 
F^ 
SSS SS 


Example 6 




















(Qutb al-Din al-Sirázi mentions A as a possible final, but it may be assumed tha: 
c, the most prominent note, would normally fulfil this role, and it is certainlz 
specified as the final in the Sajara dat al-akmam.) But despite such definitions in 
terms of four pitches only, there can be little doubt that the essentials of the 
account given by Qutb al-Din al-Sirazi, which allows for the melodic utilization 
of further rast-scale material, remained generally valid for the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and given the prominence of the highest note among the 
kernel four it is logical to assume that extension was normally upwards. Buz 


there emerges as a result not a return to the upper c-g pentachord (which would 


merely duplicate developments in rast itself) but the creation of an upper с 


tetrachord balancing the lower G—c tetrachord, with consequent deviation from: 
the original rast-scale material through the preference for f over f# (and. 
incidentally, through the loss of the optional c£). This change cannot be dated 
with precision, but it may be linked to developments in the compound mode 
gargah-acem that probably took place during the second half of the fifteenth 
century. The definitions of al-Ladiqi and Hizir b. ‘Abdallah give no indication 
of an association between асет and f in the mid fifteenth century,'* but by the 
time of al-matla' at the beginning of the sixteenth century !? it is clear that the 


5 For the former see e.g. magasid al-alhan: 71-2. Al-Ladiqi merely reproduces al-Maragr’ . 
account (see D'Erlanger, 1939: 400, where the ordering of the segáh and сагейһ examples has beer. 
reversed). But that сагейһ was of some significance during the late fourteenth and early fifteentE 
centuries 1s underlined by the existence of a further five modes listed by al-Maragi (уйтї' al-alhare 
fol. 52v.) which are variants of it or in which ıt combines with another mode (gargáh rakb, сагай 
mubarqa', cargah mahir, сагейһ ваг4атуа and cargáh nawrüz Вага). 

16 British Library MS Or 1535, fol. 65r. For a useful conspectus of the relationships between the 
Sajara dat al-akmam and a number of other texts see Shiloah (1979: 396-7) 

7 That the original optional cë of rast survived in cargáh at least until the early fourteenth 
century is suggested by the form recorded by Ibn Kurr (gayat al-matlüb, fol. 31r.), which might be 
transcribed as G сс? сї с? c^ BY A С The deliberately restricted ambitus of most later account. 
precludes any further mention, but it is likely that the loss of any leading-note function it mar 
originally have had (in the context of medial cadences ın rast) would have led to it being discardec 
quite soon thereafter. However, there is one further definition indicating the vestigial survival of c* 
which is to be found in an anonymous—and unfortunately undated—Persian fragment (Nuruos 
maniye MS 3136, fol 50г.). Here it only occurs in the descending line, and the description as a whole 
might be transcribed as G A B! c d e d c? с В! A С, providing at the same time, therefore, evidence 
for upward extension, even if not yet completing the upper tetrachord It may be noted, incidentally 
that 1n this text c* has disappeared from the parallel definitions of dugáh and segáh, while Бете 
tetained in pencgáh. (The names of these modes are given, curiously, Іп numerical cipher form, and | 
am indebted to Dr. E. Neubauer for identifying them ) 

8 D'Erlanger (1939: 446), MS Topkapi R. 1728, fol 121v. 

P The full, title 1s a/-matla‘ fi bayan al-adwar wa-’l-magamat wa-ft ‘ит al-asrar wa- ‘Lriyadiyya 
(MS Topkapi А 3459, dated 910/1504-5). 
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relationship between the two—still current today—had been established, and it 
is explicitly stated that this note forms part of the scale structure of cargáh- 
acem.” It would therefore not be unreasonable to conclude that the integration 
of the c-f tetrachord into cargáh proper took place in all probability during the 
sixteenth century, and certainly no later than the early seventeenth, for the mid 
to late seventeenth-century Ottoman notations confirm that although f: # had not 
disappeared entirely, it was generally replaced by f, the G-c tetrachord now 
being characteristically balanced by an upper c-f tetrachord?! In the first 
instrumental piece notated by ‘Ali Ufki, for example,” which may be taken as 
representative of mid seventeenth-century practice, the first section begins in the 
lower G-c range, but also attaches importance to f: 


id 

































































Example 7 


while in the mülázime (ritornello) the G-f range is developed more evenly: 





















































Example 8 


In the second and third sections, where passages in high register are normal, the 
range is enlarged to G-a (thus démonstrating that the trend towards extension 
of the range upwards had not come to an end with the completion of the cf 
tetrachord). The second peşrev gives rather more emphasis to the upper 
tetrachord throughout, the range being A-g in the first section, Bi-a in the 
ritornello, and Ве’ in the second section. The third,” in contrast, seems to 
reverse the pattern of the first: its initial section develops both tetrachords, the 

20 fol. 27 (der beyàn-i duzen-i 'acem). 

21 Cantemir’s verbal definition (edvar- 29) implies f? rather than f (pace Ezgi, 1940: 199), but it 1s 
clear from the examples of notation that /# was rare, / the norm. 


22 British Library MS Sloane 3114, fol 96v , Elgin (1976: 189). 
23 British Library MS Sloane 3114, fol. 97r., Elçin (1976: 188). 
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range being G-a, while the ritornello is largely restricted to the lower. The two 
pieces recorded at the end of the century by Cantemir™ exhibit similar 
characteristics, but with if anything even greater emphasis on the upper register: 
the first only contains brief excursions into the lower tetrachord, while in the 
second the ritornello does not go below В#, nor the second section below c. For 
the seventeenth century, therefore, the abstraction derived from Qutb al-Din 


al-Sirazr's account (ex. 5) might be extended to: 
e d = (£) 


Example 9 


(A appears as final in one of the seventeenth-century pieces, but all the others 
employ c.) 

The subsequent career of cargáh is rather less clear. From what little is 
known of the history of modal systems in the Middle East generally, it is likely 
that the above form enjoyed quite wide currency, being by no means specifically 
Ottoman, and a direct and closely related descendant of it is attested in the 
eastern Arab tradition. But in the modern period several different versions are 
found, and the various lines of development leading to them are nowhere 
adequately documented. In North Africa Guettat (1980: 269) notes сагеай 
(>jarka) as occurring only in the Algerian tuba‘ set? and gives as ап 
abstraction a mixolydian octave which, if considered equivalent to the G-g 
segment of ex. 9, would substitute B? for B4 and, a change of more fundamental 
significance, would have d rather than c as a prominent note; if, on the other 
hand, the lowest pitch (presumably the final) is taken as the equivalent of the 
prominent (and final) c of ex. 9, then in place of b¢ we have b^, and g assumes 
importance at the expense of f. That the latter equivalence is to be preferred is 
suggested by the equally diatonic form of cargáh described by D'Erlanger 
(1949: 328) as typical for the eastern Arab world.” Stated in terms of the pitch 
conventions of ex. 9 this has c as prominent and final, and again tends to give 
more emphasis to g rather than f, i.e. stresses the c-g pentachord rather than the 
c-f tetrachord, permitting, indeed, a temporary microtonal raising of f in the 
context of an internal modulation to bayati. In the upper register Б“ is again 
replaced by b’ . In both cases, therefore, we can see increasing emphasis on the 
upper register, with concomitant loss of the lower G-c tetrachord: the final c 
becomes at the same time the lowest pitch. 

As presented by al-Mahdi (n.d: 42-3, 215), however, the changes are far 
fewer: the core element is again perceived to be the c-g pentachord (to which the 
name cargáh is attached), but otherwise his definition is virtually identical with 
ex. 9. Similarly with Berner: he first quotes (1937: 9) the outline provided by 
al-Hula' (1905), corresponding to the c-c' segment, and then (1937: 64) derives 
from performance practice an analysis which differs from ex. 9 only in 
considering the d-g tetrachord as equalling the c-f tetrachord in importance. 
Just as conservative, but more restricted in range, is the version found in the 
Baghdad ai-maqam al-'iráqi tradition, which has as its core element the diatonic 
tetrachord (al-Mahdi n.d.: 61), but conceived to lie relatively one tone higher, 
ie. starting from d (neva) rather than c (gargáh). The evident closeness of all 
these versions to the seventeenth-century form, itself not radically different from 
cargáh as first described by Qutb al-Din al-Sirazi, would argue for a consider- 
able measure of stability throughout its history. 

24 edyar notations, рр. 101-2. 


25 It receives no mention in D'Erlanger's survey of North African modes (1949: 338-74). 
6 A diatonic form 1s also listed by Touma (1977: 47). 
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Examination of the modern Turkish and Persian versions, on the other 
hand, would lead to quite different conclusions. As represented in ex. 2, the 
modern Turkish çargâh of the repertoire has a fundamentally different struc- 
ture,” as has the basic scale material of the modern Persian and (closely related) 
Azerbayjani forms, in which there is a larger than wholetone interval in the 
tetrachord below с as well as in that above.” The radical first shift in the 
evolution of these forms was the substitution of a lower pitch for d, and 
confirmation that this change had been completed within the Ottoman tradition 
during the eighteenth century is provided by ‘Abd al-Baki.” It would not be 
unreasonable to conjecture that further development of the resulting structure 
could subsequently have produced the Persian form. However, given the general 
lack of sound information about the internal structure of the two systems 
during the eighteenth century, the dating of the initial change cannot be made 
any more precise: nor, despite diffusion seeming more likely than polygenesis, 
can documentary evidence be adduced for the ultimate derivation of the modern 
Persian from an earlier Turkish form.*° 

Why cargáh should have evolved in quite different ways in different areas 
cannot be determined with any certainty, but ıt might be surmised that the 
relative stability observable in the Arab traditions reflects a continuing 
centrality, while the contrasting change in the Turkish version is to be 
associated with increasing marginalization within the system as a whole. 
Evidence for the former supposition may be seen in the representation of cargáh 
among, say, the songs contained in the nineteenth-century Egyptian rawd al- 
masarrat fi т al-nagamat,' and more straightforwardly in the prominent 
position it occupies in modern accounts of the Arab maqam system. For the 
latter we may consider first the information on the relative frequency of 
occurrence of various modes that may be obtained from sixteenth-century song- 
text collections. The largest of these, preserved in the Bodleian Library (MS 
Ouseley 127 and 128), and probably datable to the middle of the century, 
contains almost 700 pieces in all, a large enough sample to provide a fully 
representative cross-section of the vocal repertoire. The importance of cargáh in 
this collection is clear: it figures along with segáh among the ten most frequently 
occurring modes; the two have the same incidence, each one accounting by itself 
for over 3% of the total. By the late seventeenth century, however, the picture is 
very different: comparable importance would lead us to predict among the 
pieces recorded by Cantemir some ten or more instances of each, but while this 
figure is easily surpassed by segáh (the total in fact being 21), we encounter in 
çargâh a mere two, and any suspicion that the contrast might relate to a 
difference in distribution between instrumental and vocal repertoires may be 


27 Allah Wirdi (1947: 457) suggests that these differing views on its structure have led to a certain 
instability within the Arab tradition (wa-huwa тт адай al-angam hazzan bi-'l-ri'aya, П-Кава! 
al-hilafat ‘ala nisab darajatth bayn al-turk wa-'l-‘arab). 

2 During (1984 108), cf. also Nettl and Foltin (1972: 17-18, 47), During (1988: 87) The 
Azerbayjam form has A44 and d? corresponding to the APand dPof the Persian. | 

? Written at the end of the century, his brief definition (tedkik уе tahkik, Istanbul Üniversitesi 
Kutuphanesi MS T 5572, fol. 27v.) contains no mention of d (but retains a): 


сагеай ‘асет ve gerdaniye ve muhayyer perdesmde ziyade зеу ıle saba аваге едир сагзай 
perdesinde karar eder ve bunda сетгап ıttifäk vardır cem begins with (the notes of) saba, 
adding in its melodic progression f, g, and a, and ends on c' on this all agree.) 


The unexpected emphasis of the final remark might be thought to indicate that such unanimity was 
relatively recent, in other words that the original d had only recently been finally ousted. (Traces of it 
do nevertheless still survive in the repertoire, notably 1n the final section of the peşrev illustrated in 
ex. 3, where the original d is maintained throughout.) = 
30 For general remarks on the discontinuity in the Persian tradition see During (1984 129-30). 
31 By ‘Utman b. Muhammad al-Jundi (Leeds University MS 154) 
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dispelled immediately by reference to the similarly unbalanced relationship 
between them in the almost contemporary song-text collection by Hafiz Post 
(d. 1694), where segáh again figures prominently, with no less than 50 entries, 
while the number of pieces in çargâh is a mere seven. 

In his descriptive and analytical account of the modes Cantemir not only 
gives an account of the structure of cargáh, but also acknowledges, and suggests 
a reason for, its relative lack of popularity (edvar: 29-30). Whereas the great 
majority of modes have F*, С, A (especially) or Bé as final, cargáh stands alone 
as the one mode with c as final, lacking therefore a constellation of related 
terkibs, associated (and theoretically subsidiary) modes to and from which 
modulation could readily be effected.? Now, although modulation sequences, 
some of them of considerable length and complexity, were evidently a normal 
feature of sixteenth-century practice, they are only indicated in the song-text 
collections as appearing in a small minority of pieces, and the assumption must 
be that elsewhere modulation played a relatively minor role. But in the late 
seventeenth-century repertoire, although often restricted to just one of the three 
or four non-ritornello sections of a peşrev, modulation has become a normal 
feature, and the fact that cargáh was perceived as a mode difficult to modulate 
to or from may well have contributed to the loss of favour from which it 
suffered. (It is instructive to note in this respect that one of the pieces notated by 
Cantemir unusually contains no modulatory section.) 

But whatever the ultimate reason for its relative decline, it is fairly clear that, 
despite occupying a central position in the sixteenth century, cargáh sub- 
sequently became increasingly marginal. Already much reduced in importance 
in the late seventeenth-century repertoire, it will disappear completely from 
some later accounts of the modal system: there is no mention of it, for example, 
in the eighteenth-century survey by Tamburist Arutin (where it survives only as 
a note name), nor in the main body of mode descriptions in the mid nineteenth- 
century treatise of Haşim Bey.” At the beginning of the twentieth century we 
encounter Tamburi Cemil Bey's rehber-i musiki, where it again fails to make an 
appearance, and it is equally absent from Rauf Yekta Bey's 1922 Lavignac 
article. Such neglect reflects, of course, its failing fortunes in the repertoire, as 
demonstrated, for example, by the fact that of the 385 pieces listed (Oztuna, 
1986) for the great nineteenth-century composer Hacı Arif Bey (1831-85) not 
one is in gargah. It was in fact not quite dead, being preserved, as has been 
noted, in one of the Mevlevi ayins, but such unanimous silence on the part of the 


32 MS Topkapı К. 1724. This does provide evidence for a clear difference in distribution between 
vocal and instrumental repertoires in the use of the rhythmic cycles. The most striking instance is 
provided by the rhythmic cycle evfer, common in the vocal repertoire, but entirely absent from 
Cantemir’s instrumental notations. Cantemir (edvar. 103) also defines the sark: song form as being 
in only two rhythmic cycles, one of which is uncommon and the other extremely rare in the 
instrumental repertoire. But no such differences of distribution are observable among the makams 
(For further details on the song-text collections see Wright, forthcoming ) 

33 Cantemir's definition of terkibs (edvar. 20) is articulated in terms of limited ambitus (terkib 
oldur ki ávàz bir Кас perdenifi tizermde hareket edib) and association with a number of makams (ve 
bir kag такатий yerlerme ugrayub geçer) with which they have the final in common (karargahina 
varub ve anda karàr-i istirahati еуіеуйь) A marginal note to the account of cargáh indicates one 
exception, the zerkib nihavend-i sagir, which also has c as final. But this 1s simply a case of putting the 
record straight, rather than indicating a likely modulatory relationship between the two, and this 
terkib does not appear in any of the extant notations. 

34 It 15 discussed elsewhere in the work (p. 57), but only by repeating almost verbatim (the details 
of the textual tradition still remain to be established) Cantemir's reasons for it being so little used 
(katı teng) Haşim Bey then adds an interesting reference to a folk belief in its being associated with 
conflagrations (taganni olunursa harik zuhür eder), only to deny that it 1s inauspicious, being used in 
the Hejaz for Qur'anic cantillation (seametten olmayub ehl-i исатай eksert такат- mezkür ile 
telavet-i ķurān eyledikleri). The belief that cargáh was inauspicious 15 noted again towards the end of 
the century by Kazim (1892-3: 19), but is firmly dismissed as baseless. 
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theorists would suggest that it had all but disappeared from the conceptual map 
of the modal system, and it could certainly no longer be considered a productive 
makam, that is, one used as the vehicle for new compositions. Confirmation is 
provided in e.g. Unkan (1984: 31), where it is dismissed as ‘ not now used "^ 

In the form in which it has, however tenuously, survived, its structure has 
changed dramatically since the seventeenth century: the diatonic tetrachord с 4 
e f has been replaced by the hicaz tetrachord c d? е(*) f, and there has been a 
parallel change from g a to g а? in the upper register. However, the motivation 
for this development is not immediately clear, for if the major problem with 
çargâh was its uniqueness in having c as its most prominent note and final, 
changing the scale structure rather than the identity of the final can hardly be 
said to provide a solution: from being a marginal member of the rast-related 
group of modes it has merely become an equally marginal member of the hicaz- 
related group. But one guess might be hazarded as to the reason for the change. 
Of the seventeenth-century cargáh pieces that do exhibit modulation, one goes 
into saba which, although belonging to the great majority of seventeenth- 
century makams cadencing onto 4, was unusual in having c as prominent: it was 
consequently the one mode into which it was relatively easy to modulate from 
саграй. It is, therefore, not inconceivable that if called upon habitually for this 
purpose (and that modulation to saba was їп effect standard is confirmed by 
Cantemir (edvar: 74)),26 the effect could have been to reduce ¢argah gradually to 
the status of a mere satellite, with its own intervallic structure eventually being 
supplanted as a result of the constant superimposition of that of saba. However, 
it should not be supposed that in the seventeenth century saba had virtually the 
same scale as now, despite saba also being the name of the note d^.? Some 
(presumably relatively early) saba pieces notated by Cantemir use this note quite 
sparingly; indeed, in one case it makes just a single appearance.? It seems to 
have been restricted at an early stage mainly to cadential phrases of the type c d 
с В! A, with d being used elsewhere, and it is probably not until the end of the 
century that d! effectively ousts d: ? the habit of modulating into saba could not 
therefore have brought about a transformation of the structure of cargáh before 
the eighteenth century. 

As might be expected, the very considerable impact of Ottoman styles on the 
eastern Arab world subsequently led to the importation of the later altered 
Turkish versian of cargáh, but nowhere does it seem to have threatened to 
displace the descendants of the earlier form. It is true that D'Erlanger's 
comprehensive survey (1949) lists two types, cargáh 'arabi (no. 117) and çargâh 
turki (по. 118), but the latter is absent from e.g. al-Mahdri's account, and the 


35 The remark may be presumed to apply to the repertoire form, although the Ezgi-Arel form ts 
the only one described in this work On the preceding page, incidentally, cargáh 1s claimed to be 
1000 years old. No evidence for this assertion 15 adduced. 

36 In an account of earlier modal definitions taken from an unspecified source сагвай ıs said to 
have been the same as in Cantemur’s time, but to have made use on occasion of the note saba (ba‘z 
edvár-i 'atikte saba perdesiyle hareket eder) It may further be suggested that the yuxtaposition in 
both “Ай Ufkr's collection of notations and Hafiz Post's song-text anthology of the cargáh and saba 
sections is hardly fortuitous. 

37 In modern notation the (one comma higher) d? is standard in saba, but for some this also 
indicates too low a pitch (Signell, 1977. 37-8). Rauf Yekta Bey (1922: 2998) and the editors of the 
Mevlevi áyinleri have 1t as high as one comma below d. In saba the original c-d! interval thus seems 
to have been gradually enlarged since the seventeenth century. It should be noted that the analysis 
given above of the c-f area of the modern cargáh as а hicaz tetrachord relates to the value dt: for 
those who reject this 1t will be invalid 

38 edyar notations: 8; transcription in Cantemir (forthcoming: по 13) 

3 Although it 1s not until the mid eighteenth-century definition of Hizir Aga (Ezgi, 1940: 232) 
that the disappearance of d is confirmed. 

4 In which the exemplificatory tagsim begins with a g-G descent, then has an extended passage 
developing the c-f tetrachord (introducing d also), then explores the upper register extended to c—/" 
(also with both @’’ and d"), and descends to a final c-f section (with d! only), ending on c. 
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pieces analysed by Berner (1937) betray no influence of the Turkish form. 
(That such influence may nevertheless on occasion have been felt is suggested, 
however, by a piece transcribed by D’Erlanger (1959: 451—3) which, although i 
concentrates on the c-g pentachord, and therefore does not suggest saba, still 
gives as much emphasis to a microtonally lowered d as to d itself.) ? 

On the basis of the above survey we may propose the conjectural outline o? 
the historical development of the various forms of cargáh shown in ex. 10. But, 
in relation specifically to the Turkish tradition, the question still remains o? 
how, miraculously transformed, an increasingly marginal mode should come to 
assume such importance in modern theory. A key document in the developmen: 
of this theory (albeit one that omits any mention of cargáh) is Rauf Yekta Bey’s 
monumental survey article in the Lavignac encyclopedia, which despite its 
historical importance has only recently become available in Turkish (1986). 
Written shortly before the First World Маг, although not published til] 1922. 
it was written for a European audience still no doubt firmly convinced b? 
Western cultural superiority, and it is, therefore, hardly surprising to find ic 
apologetic as well as expository. However, its initial strategy is not merel7 
defensive, but decidedly odd, for rather than pursue the straightforward line 
that Turkish (or rather, as Rauf Yekta Bey would have it, Eastern) * music 
retains a melodically pure and 'natural' idiom based on just intonation 
intervals, unsullied therefore by the Western compromise of equal tempera- 
ment, it proceeds to argue that there is in fact no essential difference between the 
two systems, since Western musicians, when not constrained by equal tempera- 
ment, will naturally produce the same intervals as Eastern musicians. Eastern 
music is thus defended not on the grounds of its differences, but rather its 
similarities. Having established the universal nature of just intonation Rau? 
Yekta Bey then lists the simple ratio intervals (e.g. 4 : 3 fourth; 5 : 4 major third; 
9 : 8 (major) wholetone; 10 : 9 (minor) wholetone) common to both systems, 
only to undermine the equivalences painstakingly established by at the same 
time allowing approximations for certain intervals in Turkish music, the simple 
ratio being replaced by a complex one. The reason for so doing is that, although 
it is clearly implied by the initial argument that, say, 5 : 4 is the optimal 
intonation for a major third, priority is ultimately given to the analytical 
neatness and symmetry achievable by the adoption of a purely Pythagorean 
System in which, deriving all intervals ultimately from just octave and fifth, a 
fourth resolves into two 9 : 8 wholetones and a limma, and a wholetone into two 
limmas and а comma— precisely the intervals used in the thirteenth century b7 
Safi al-Din al-Urmawi to construct his scale system.* 

It is this Pythagorean analysis which provides the bedrock of the 24 interval 
scale, consisting of two sets of 12 a comma apart, that Ezgi and Arel woulc 
inherit from Rauf Yekta Bey. That for certain intervals perceived to be jus: 


4 One of the pieces does contain a passage ın saba, but this may be regarded rather аз 
confirmation of the durability of this particular modulatory relationship. Karadeniz (nd: 1143 
reports the existence of an arab cargáhi, more or less as in D'Erlanger, but asserts that there are ne 
examples in the Turkish repertoire. 

4 Тһе lowered d is notated as dt. However, in the Arab world $ relates to a lowering of 
approximately a quarter-tone, and therefore corresponds to the Persian Ё rather than to th: 
Turkish ?. 

43 See Bardakçı (introduction to Rauf Yekta Bey, 1986) 

4 The term includes not only the countries of North Africa and the Near and Middle East bw 
also India and (‘ probablement") China and Japan (1922: 2950). The motivation is patently te 
construct a monolithic block contrasting with the West and through that to appeal to universal 

rinciples. 
р Аз far as the major third 1s concerned the result is an interval an insignificant 2 cents smaller. 
The sacrifice is thus here symbolic rather than real. 
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intonation intervals in practice others have to be substituted to maintain the 
integrity of such a system is acknowledged at least by Ezgi,** but the differences 
are not regarded as important enough to warrant disturbing the symmetry of 
the whole. Safi al-Din al-Urmawi is quoted on the causes of dissonance (Ezgi, 
1933: 30-1), and the consonance of scales is assessed in terms of his threefold 
categorization,” but there is no mention of indebtedness to the model provided 
by his equally Pythagorean scale system. Nevertheless, the notion of validation 
through historical precedent can hardly be discounted, especially when the 
modern system is seen as allowing further scope for the theoretical game of 
transposition to which Safi al-Din al-Urmawi had earlier accorded so much 
importance. 

The element of apologetic is still prominent in more recent works by 
adherents of this school. Illuminating, for example, is the beginning of a recent 
compressed survey of history and theory by Oztuna (1987). Quite apart from 
the significance of the choice of scale as the very first subject to be considered, 
we may note that the opening sentence: 


Türk Musikisi’nin ‘ bir sekizli'de 24 gayr-ı müsáví perde’ sistemi, tabiatten 
alınmıştır. (The * 24 untempered intervals to the octave’ system of Turkish 
music is taken from nature.) 


combines with its crucial appeal to a natural origin reference to the gayr-ı 
miisdvi (lit. ‘ unequal’) definition, which as a cultural token contrasts 
‘untempered’ (and hence ‘natural’) with the tempered and therefore 
‘unnatural’ intervals of Western music. These are referred to directly in the 
second sentence, which makes explicit what is implicit in the first: 


Öyle ki, Batt Musikisi—tabii kulakla farkına varilamayacak derecede—falso 
sesler kullandığı halde, Türk Musikisi'ndeki perde sistemi, tabiat mahsiilii ve 
falsodan дғїаіғ. (Thus whereas Western music—even if the degree of 
alteration cannot be detected by the normal ear—uses impure intervals, the 
intonational system of Turkish music is a product of nature and devoid of 
impurity.) 


Ignoring the logical problem raised by the admission of imperceptible alter- 
ations, we are then assured that the integrity of the Turkish system would be 
imperilled by any element of temperament: 


Bu sistemde bir tek perdeye tempérement nev'inden herhangi bir sekilde 
müdahale edilirse, sesler falsolagir, sistem bozulur ve güzellik kaybolur. (If 
just one instance of temperament, in whatever form, is introduced into this 
system, its intervals become impure, and the whole system is spoiled and 
loses its beauty.) 


The intended effect is evidently to reinforce the identity between the untempered 
Turkish system and the physical laws of nature. From Rauf Yekta Bey on we 
may thus detect an impulse not merely to describe Turkish classical music in 
terms of the richness and uniqueness of its modal structures, but to construct a 
related theory of scale which might be viewed as both more complex and more 


65536 10 
%ер 1933: 16: buyuk mucennep aralığının hakıkî nispeti 59049 olup takribisi 9 dur. The logical 
inversion whereby the just intonation simple ratio is now considered an approximation of a 
Pythagorean complex ratio is taken from Rauf Yekta Bey (1922: 2966). 
* Similarly Arel (1968: 14). Şafi al-Din's original terminology is taken over (consonant 
mulà'im > тй аут; intermediate: haft al-tandfur>gizh (Ezgi)/yar: (Arel) mutenáfir, dissonant: 
mutanáfir > mütenáfir), but no existing makam is classed as dissonant. 
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natural than Western equal temperament. The potential element of cultural 
defensiveness implicit in such definitions couched in terms of comparison or 
contrast between systems is clear.? But more pertinent in the present context is 
to note, as a natural concomitant, the desire not merely to show in justification 
of system x that it possesses features absent from/superior to those of system y, 
but also, as far as possible, that system y does not possess features absent from 
system x. Turkish music must, therefore, be seen not merely to possess modes 
(and related intervals) absent from Western music, but also to possess 
equivalents to the Western major and minor modes.?? 

In the nineteenth century, when the concern was straightforwardly to devise 
an appropriate form of representation for Turkish makams їп Western 
notation, problems of this nature did not arise.*! Instructive here is Haşim Bey 
(1864), which does not itself contain any music, but in which the basic verbal 
description of each makam, couched in traditional form, is supplemented by a 
definition of the key/mode signature for it in Western (alafranga) notation. rast 
is thus allotted G major, while of a makam such as neveser, the structure of 
which approximates to neither major nor minor, Haşim says (1864: 24): 


alafrangada . . . nā mevcüd ise ае... sol minör ta'bir ederler. 
(Although it does not exist in Western music it is expressed as G minor.) 


If the criterion here is the eminently sensible one of matching the limited existing 
resources of Western notation, with respect to both conventional key signatures 
and symbols of pitch definition, as closely as possible to the structure of a given 
makam, leaving the reader, who is of course deemed to be familiar with its 
nuances, to remedy any resulting deficiencies, the trend in the twentieth century 
has been rather towards supplementing the inherited signs with additional ones 
so that such deficiencies are eradicated from the printed source. Parallel to the 
development of more precise definitions of optimal interval sizes is therefore the 
creation of a more exact set of symbols which at one and the same time provide 
a normative representation—itself interpretable as a defensive gesture—and a 
display, when set against Western notation in its original form, of comparative 
intonational subtlety and abundance of melodic resource. But the initial 
problem in this process is to decide what should be the representational starting 
point—the null scale from which all others are differentiated through the 
addition of various accidentals. Following nineteenth century precedent, and no 
doubt with due account being taken of its perceived historical and functional 
importance, rast at first remained the natural or rather symbolic equivalent of 
the Western major mode, being written as G major with just the one accidental. 
It is this norm that is adopted by Rauf Yekta Bey who, however, in consequence 
of the fact that in rast the intervals represented as G-A and А-В are not equal, 
was obliged to devise different accidentals to indicate smaller equal sized 


48 However, the end result 1 ın one respect equally arbitrary and inflexible, for although the 
intervals of Turkish music are assumed to be derived from nature, 1.e. by implication incorporate the 
simple ratios of just intonation, even if expressed in Pythagorean complex ratios, by extrapolation 
the limma, limma, comma division of the wholetone yields the comma not merely as a residual 
difference between major and minor wholetone but as a practical minimum entity of measurement 
їп terms of which all melodic intervals are defined, the (major) wholetone, for example, now being 
described as a nine comma interval. 

9 A further dimension is added by Oztuna’s eulogistic remark in the introduction to Arel, 1968. 
Arel, Türk Mustkisi’nin ham malzeme zenginliği ile, Bati'nin yuksek teknik imkânlarını birleştirmiştir 
(Arel allied the high technical potentialities of the West to the richness of the raw materials (!) of 
Turkish music)—a none too subtle reflex of the spiritual East vs technological West cliché. 

5 And beyond that, as argued by Akinci (1963: 48), the potential for employing harmonic and 
polyphonic techniques. 

`t For materials on the use of Western notation during the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
see Alaner (1986). 
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intervals above С and A notated by lowerings of А and B respectively: G-4* is 
thus in Rauf Yekta Bey’s system identical with А-В. It is in this area, in 
particular, that Ezgi and Arel proceed with greater rigour. To avoid such 
multiplication of accidentals they insist that intervals of different sizes are not to 
be notated in the same way, with the result that the previous А-В of rast is to be 
written А-В, and its octave scale, which now has a mode signature with two 
accidentals, can no longer be considered an appropriate base for the system as a 
whole.” In the search for an alternative major norm which would not provoke 
the same multiplication of accidentals attention consequently switches to modes 
which have naturally Pythagorean third and seventh degrees, i.e. a limma below 
the fourth and octave respectively. In terms of their theoretically prescribed 
intonation these are no more readily equatable with Western tempered scales 
than rast, but they at least enjoy the common factor of diatonic symmetry, 
which enables them to be bracketed together conceptually. If the type of the 
major scale is consequently to be Pythagorean, two makams are obvious 
candidates as suppliers both of a basic diatonic tetrachord and of an octave 
scale abstract: асет agiran and mahur. However, given the well-established 
convention that the notional base of the pitch system, yegáh, is represented in 
western notation by D, these two makams would supply F major and G major 
respectively, and there is no existing makam from which could be extracted 
C major. 

This raises the question of transposition. Now, given the precedent of the 
system of /арадӣі elaborated by Safi al-Din al-Urmawi in the thirteenth 
century,” and reproduced by all the major theorists of the next two hundred 
years, which glories in the essentially abstract game of transposing any scale 
cyclically through all 17 pitches of the theoretical octave, and given also, as a 
more recent and intrusive model challenging emulation, the modulatory poten- 
tial of Western equal temperament, it 1s hardly surprising that for any given 
scale Ezgi and Arel should be at pains to indicate, and frequently illustrate, the 
various possibilities of transposition within their 24-pitch octave. Despite 
embodying an essentially abstract rather than functionally productive process, 
such schemes continue to be stressed by more recent writers, whether adherents 
of the Ezgi-Arel theory such as Ozkan, or indeed opponents such as 
Karadeniz,? and it has become the norm among the former to classify makams 
into three main groups: simple, compound, and transposed, the last being made 
up of those from which may be abstracted a succession of intervals identifiable 
with a similar succession at another pitch level abstracted from another makam 
already assigned to one of the other two groups. 

The decision to name makam x as a transposition of makam y and not the 
other way round appears arbitrary. Which direction to go in, at least for the 
basic diatonic structures, is nevertheless clearly determined: not by any notion 
of hierarchical ranking between makams, but by the symbolic values attached to 
the signs employed in Western notation, accidentals being viewed as indicating 
alterations of an underlying and logically prior structure. The tetrachord/ 
pentachord/octave scale which should serve as the base in relation to which 


5? Arel (1968 25), for example, in discussing the earlier form of notation, claims that instead of 
rast, ujgak or bayati should have been chosen as the primary scale (since representable with f rather 
than f * and yielding therefore a mode signature with no accidentals). But they too are rejected, on 
the grounds that extra accidentals would again ensue elsewhere (through the perpetuation of the 
identical representation of two different sized intervals (G-A and А-В)). 

3 e.g. kutab al-adwar, ch. 11 (1984: 56-69). 

5 The final section (рр. 133-49) of Arel, 1968, for example, is dominated by transposition tables. 

55 Who supplies (n.d * after р. 28) a cut-out (and fold-out) ‘ transpozisyon cetveli’. 
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others may be classed as transpositions should therefore be the one the 
representation of which is devoid of accidentals: C major. Arel’s remarks эп 
сагейһ (1968: 24) make this quite clear: it is to be considered the basic scale (ала 
dizi), not only because it exhibits a pure diatonic structure, but abo 
‘çünkü . . . notasında hig bir diyezi veya bemolii muhtevi degildir’ (because.. it 
contains in its notated form no sharps or flats). Accordingly, neither acem 
agiran nor mahur will do as the primary term in the transposition series; each, 
rather, must be viewed as itself a transposition from C, and it is as such that they 
are now entered in the tripartite classification. The only flaw in this scheme of 
things is that, as noted above, there is no existing makam statable as C major. 

As portrayed by Ezgi and Arel and their successors the so-called makcm 
gargáh is therefore not at all an attempt at historical reconstruction, but rathe- a 
purely notional entity. It was created in response to a problem stemming frcm 
the conjunction of the theorists’ need to be able to transpose throughout the 
gamut, and their particular interpretation of what might be called the 1сопо- 
graphy of an imported system of notation, the end result being a Pythagorean 
diatonic major scale written without accidentals. The fact that it should have tne 
name it does is an accident of nomenclature. Although inconvenience may well 
have been felt that the scale abstractable from the few surviving cargáh pieces 1п 
the repertoire should bear no resemblance whatsoever to the major, the fact that 
they were so few and, importantly, that no fresh ones were being added, made it 
relatively easy to brush aside the moribund existing structure and substitute a 
radically different one having in common with it nothing but the identity of tae 
final, the note c, for which, as we have seen, the traditional name 1$ also gargch. 
The basic Ezgi-Arel cargáh tetrachord, unlike the others which are clearly 
named in relation to segments of well-established такат, is thus an abstrzc- 
tion anchored to a particular note, the makam homonym of which is discreetly 
ignored. Extended to the octave, this new and wholly artificial structure is 
nevertheless proudly displayed as C major, and promptly classified among tae 
simple makams. 

But the story does not quite end there, as a minor and innocuous comedy э? 
cultural influence. Once çargâh was ensconced within the theory books as a 
makam as well as one of the basic elements in the structure of the whole system, 
it became, increasingly, an embarrassment. The difficulty of exemplifying, 
indeed justifying it, was on occasion simply ignored, but the general approach 
has been not to let it languish in limbo as a pseudo-mode needing to 5e 
explained away,” but rather to attempt to endow it with something approaca- 
ing the melodic flesh and bone of a real makam. Breathing life into it demands 


5 On the next page he notes that the scale of kürdi is also purely diatonic, but claims that the fact ' 
that it is written with a flat would create difficulties 1f it were taken as the basic scale, since to obtzin 
other scales further accidentals might have to be added to the existing flat (which, as part of tne 
parent scale, it is implied, would always remain). Ezgi had earlier (1933. 50) stressed the same 
criterion of lack of accidentals in relation to garga@h, adding: Dizilerin kolay yazilmalarina ve en cok 
setlerint yapmağa müsait dizinin muntazam Cárigáh dizisi olduğunu mutalea ettik; bu sebeple onu esasí 
ve tabit dizi itibar ettik (We have considered the regular cargáh scale to be the one that allows otter 
scales to be written most easily, and the largest number of transpositions of them to be made: 
accordingly, we have deemed it to be the fundamental, natural scale )—introducing, incidentally, an 
interesting further dimension to the notion of ‘ natural’ by a straightforward semantic extensicn/ 
calque natural being now also defined in opposition to accidental, 1.е. sharp or flat 

7 Öztuna (1969: 139%) is an exception, being prepared to concede that it is no more thar: a 
theoretical entity the main justification for which is notational expediency. (Cargáh makamı, Тег 
Musikisi'nm anadizidir. Anadizi, nota yazısı için bir anahtardır Anadizı olan makamın çok kullanılış 
olması icab etmez. Tamamen nazarí (!) bir dizi de olabılır. (The makam саграй is the fundamenal 
scale of Turkish music. The fundamental scale 1s a key {по pun intended] to notation. Being the 
fundamental scale does not require a makam to be frequently used: it can even be a purely 
theoretical scale.)) 
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two initiatives: the creation of a modal identity; and the creation of a repertoire, 
or at least the provision of a representative composition, it being a standard 
feature of expository accounts of the modal system to begin by describing 
modal structure and then to provide exemplification from the repertoire. The 
first steps, quite naturally, were taken by Ezgi and Arel themselves. The former 
(1933: 50-2) gives a brief definition of structural features,” and then provides а 
sample composition, a peşrey fragment of unknown provenance described аз 
ancient and anonymous. The latter (1968: 18) also attacks the problem of 
structure, principally by constructing a melodic outline meant to be sung to the 
name of the mode, and with explicit pedagogic function: ? 





















































CAR - САН CAR - GAH 
Example 11 


But for Ezgi such steps were evidently not enough, and in a later volume 
(1940: 197-200) he makes a determined and ingenious, if doomed, attempt to 
prove that cargáh had been diatonic all along, in other words that both the 
historically attested forms and that still surviving in the repertoire are 
erroneous. He first gives the source of the pesrev fragment transcribed in Ezgi, 
1933, which is stated to be from an early Hamparsum collection, the original 
being written with B^ (puselikli) rather than BY, and with this as precedent he 
proceeds to transcribe with B^ two pieces, including one from Cantemir, the 
originals of which are admitted to be with BY (segâhl:). This anomaly he 
attempts to deal with by putting forward the rather curious argument—an 
inversion of what might normally be expected—that Cantemir, not being a 


58 Mentioning melodic direction (ascending) and identifying such standard features as tonic/final 
(durak), prominent (вис) and leading (yeden) notes 

5 He calls it ‘ bir ornek 02°, 1.е. exemplifying the essence (of the mode), and adds in a footnote: 
órnek ózler falsosuz okunarak güzelce ezberlenirse hem makam ógretir, hem de onu her yerde tanımaya 
yardim eder. (If such specimens of the essential character of a makam are correctly sung and 
thoroughly memorized they will both teach it and help it to be known everywhere ) 

Arel 15 also concerned to adduce historical evidence in justification. Thus (1968. 16) he suggests 
that the version of ussak listed by Şafi al-Din al-Urmawi (= C D E FG A B! c) could be called 
kurdeli gargáh, and adds in a footnote: Кигаей Cargáh makamı eski Türklerin en çok kullandıkları ve 
sevdiklert makamlardandir (Kürdeli çargâh ıs one of the best loved and most used makams of the 
ancient Turks.) (‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi 15 quoted in authority, but the original source is Safi 
al-Din al-Urmawi (kitàb al-adwar, ch. 14 (1984: 90-91)—the context, incidentally, is one of hardly 
complimentary ethnic and social stereotypes)) Then, on p 25, with what seems at first simple 
effrontery, but, especially since attention is drawn to the above footnote, should rather be 
considered wish-fulfilment, he transforms this into cargáh proper, which ıs thereby endowed with a 
respectable pedigree: Cargáh makamının eskı Türklerce en ziyade sevilen ve kullamlan makam 
oluşunu da bunun ana dizi itibar edilmesi sebeplerine katabiliriz. (We may add to the reasons for 
considering cargáh the fundamental scale the fact that ıt was the makam most loved and used by the 
ancient Turks ) 

9 For the collection, by Hamparsum himself, Ezgi gives the date с. 1780(!) (160 sene önce). In 
Hamparsum notation В? 1s written as В“ (the basic sign) with an extra superscript stroke equivalent 
to an accidental (for further details see Seidel, 1973-4). 

Coming from such a scrupulous scholar the claim’can hardly be questioned But what is not said 
1s that to notate cargáh with В? 1s quite exceptional, and that other Hamparsum collections (e g 
Ankara University (Dil-tarih ve cografya fakültesi) MS 38726) employ the expected В 

61 But in the Cantemir piece retaining the original В“ ın the third hane, a modulation into saba, 
Further changes in this piece are the identification of the composer, Dervig Mustafa, as Nayi 
Mustafa Kevsen, and the remterpretation of the rhythmic cycle, originally devr: kebir, as devri 
revan. (For the reasons behind this latter change see Wright, 1988: 46n ) 
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theorist, and writing only from a practical perspective, was unable to distinguish 
intervals with sufficient precision,” quite missing the point that whatever other 
discriminations a modern theorist might suspect Cantemir of not making, he 
could hardly be accused of having failed to tell the difference between segáh (B4) 
and puselik (B*), values clearly distinguished in his own system of notation. But 
nothing daunted, Ezgi in effect charges him with having confused them 
(although why he should do so quite so consistently in the case of cargáh while 
managing to achieve the correct value in other makams is not explained) and in 
collaboration with Arel comes to the conclusion that in this case В“ has to be 
rejected, moving on from Cantemir's alleged unreliabihty to the further 
technical argument that B^ must be preferred as a leading note to с (and also 
because it provides a perfect fourth with e), despite the fact that, as is evident 
from the piece he has just transcribed from Cantemir, the tone below c does not 
function as a leading note, the cadence being a falling fe d c figure. 

Ezgi then turns his attentions to the modern form, which has what he would 
notate as d? (sabali). The existence of this can hardly be denied, nor the fact that 
such an authoritative body as the Istanbul Konservatuari had published the 
gargáh repertoire with both the saba and segáh pitches. The identity of the 
resulting scale structure with that of the makam saba is noted, and the best Ezgi 
can do is to argue that the cargáh repertoire so represented in fact exemplifies 
saba, the scale of which is unconvincingly dismissed as erroneous for cargáh on 
the grounds that it cannot provide a proper final cadence on с. Hence the need, 
in the desperate search for suitable illustrative examples, to have recourse to 
Cantemir’s notations, which predate the d>d* change: indeed, at this point 
Ezgi is even prepared to cite Cantemir approvingly in support of his analysis. 
Elsewhere such arguments might be interpreted as a theorist’s attempt to assert 
one unchanging and eternally valid form, and consequently to dismiss both the 
possibility of historical change and the repertoire resulting from it; but in the 
present context it is clear that we are dealing with something cruder—an 
attempt to discredit the past and recategorize the present serving as a technique 
of validation. 

Among more recent authors modal identity is discussed, with some awk- 
wardness, by Ozkan (1984: 95-7), and his account reveals how far the creative 
process still has to go. Indeed, his exposition of cargáh is full, revelatory, and 
worth considering in some detail. Interestingly—but by now hardly surpris- 
ingly—it begins with a bald definition of cargáh (or rather, given the still-felt 
need to establish it as a real makam, its scale, cargáh makamı dizisi) as, from a 
Western perspective, C major. He then proceeds as with any normal makam to 
list, like Ezgi, modal features such as the identity of the final, prominent and 
leading notes. But this already creates severe problems, for alone among 
makams it is not clear in which octave it should be set, so that alternatives need 
to be given. Worse, however, is yet to come, for Ozkan is effectively forced to 
concede the unreality of the whole enterprise by admitting (i) that although not 
part of the basic structure (of the theoretical diatonic cargáh) a modulation into 
a hicaz tetrachord on c (representing at least in part the repertoire form) is 

€ seslerin ilmi (1) kıymetlerini ve miktarlarını hakkile takdir edemediği agikárdir. 

6 барай саграйт mevcudiyetini kabul etmış olan 200 Иа 250 sene evvelki musikiciler bu kabül ve 
huktimlerinde hata etmişlerdir. Cunku carigáhta tam karar yermek mümkün degidir. Why this should 
be so is not explained. 

Which 1s more confident than that of Ozkan: there is no doubt about which octave it should be 
= mnm that the difficulty of the venture is revealed, for after commending the lack of 
accidentals Yilmaz adds: Agir yapılı bir makam olduğundan fazla islenmemistir. (Because of its 


difficult structure this makam 1s not much used.) Quite why it should be awkward to use is not 
vouchsafed 
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normal, and (ii) that although (the theoretical) cargáh occurs in folk music, it is 
not much (i.e. by implication not at all) used in classical music. After a display 
of possible transpositions, a composition is nevertheless provided in illustration: 
precisely the one that Ezgi had first supplied. 

A more decisive step towards the integration of the diatonic cargáh into the 
system is taken, surprisingly perhaps, in the most compressed and self- 
confessedly introductory recent account of the modal system, that by Yilmaz 
(1983: 67-8). A key concept in relation to Turkish makams is seyir, progression, 
that is a condensed melodic outline embodying the main structural features, 
identifying therefore prominent notes, the general direction of the melody, and 
specifying typical medial and final cadences. If cargáh is ever to emerge from the 
potentiality of scale to the actuality of makam it will need to be endowed with 
features that can be encapsulated in a seyir, and it is precisely this that Yilmaz 
presents. He begins, as expected, with a verbal definition of basic features,“ goes 
on to describe the seyir, adds a note on the particular character of gargah,° and 
then supplies the notated seyir given in ex. 12: 





Example 12 


We need not be surprised to find in this an (unacknowledged) repeat of ex. 11: 
what more natural for a disciple than to create a seyir.out of the didactic model 
provided by the master? 

Although constrained by the general limitations on the development of 
Turkish classical music, among which one would note a tendency towards 
contraction rather than expansion in the number of makams in common use— 
and certainly in the number used by those composing in popular forms—there is 
no reason to suppose that if works such as those of Ozkan and Yilmaz become 
standard teaching resources diatonic cargáh, properly equipped with a seyir, 
and backed up by limited exemplification, might not gain at least a foothold in 
the system at large. If so, one of the pieces contributing to that process, and 
itself at the same time gaining wider currency through it, would be ex. 13, the 
peşrev fragment that Yilmaz adduces in illustration. 

As with the seyir this is taken without comment from an earlier authority, but 
in this case Ezgi (1940: 199) rather than Arel. However, the ultimate source is 
Cantemir, for the identity between the second measure of the mülázime and the 
seventeenth-century excerpt quoted in the upper line of ex. 3 is no coincidence: 
we are dealing with the same piece (altered only, following Ezgi, by the 
substitution of B^ for B/ and the redefinition of the rhythmic cycle). 

It is reasonable to assume that the relationship between this pesrev by Dervis 
Mustafa and the Mevlevi аут peşrev (illustrated by the lower line of ex. 3) that 
developed out of it—at some stage in its evolution mysteriously acquiring a new 
composer, Nayi Osman Dede—was unknown to both Ezgi and Yilmaz. As a 
final irony in the tale we are thus confronted by the unexpected (and 
unconscious) juxtaposition of two versions of the same piece that in their very 
dissimilarity encapsulate the paradox of this mode. One is a representative of 
those few surviving compositions that embody the continuation of the tradi- 
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Example 13 


tional form, while the other is its own seventeenth-century ancestor, reclaimed 
and suitably refurbished in order to exemplify the newly created modern 
theoretical cargáh, and consequently only coming to light again as a by-product 
of the need to consolidate within the system the position of an artificial mode, 
itself an after effect of the increasing use of Western notation, a semiotic 
accident signifying, in the broader context of reactions to the pressure of a 
dominant culture, both indebtedness and emulation, subservience and self- 
justification. 
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THE GREEK ORIGIN OF THE SIXTH-CENTURY 
DATING OF ZOROASTER 


By PETER KINGSLEY 


1 


Zoroaster is said to have lived in the sixth century B.c. This has been а 
tradition, within Zoroastrianism itself, for around two thousand years. Up until 
recently in the West its accuracy was widely considered an established fact. 

Western scholars came across the evidence for this tradition in the 
nineteenth century. Many immediately gave it a warm reception. After all, such 
a late dating was far better suited to the forward-looking, evolutionary spirit of 
the times than the much earlier one that had been favoured up until then, but 
which risked losing sight of Zoroaster іп a suspiciously distant past.! Also, as 
well as sounding eminently reasonable it seemed to have the pedigree of a 
genuine Zoroastrian tradition. 

In fact, however, there has clearly never been a time when the sixth-century 
dating was not opposed. In antiquity there were Magi who denied it any 
validity;? probably many others never even knew about it. In the modern 
history of Zoroastrian scholarship the dating has always been a matter of 
dispute.? And now, times have changed. A large number of recent studies argue 
consistently and convincingly that Zoroaster must have lived a great deal earlier 
than the sixth century B.c.—probably some time in the second millennium.‘ I 
intend to deal elsewhere with the earliest evidence from ancient Greece, which is 
also unfavourable to a sixth-century dating; but here it will be enough to quote 
Professor Boyce’s summary of the position as far as Orientalists are concerned: 
* By now it is agreed by almost all scholars actively working in the field that this 
date is in fact fictitious, calculated piously but quite erroneously by Persian 
Magi, perhaps early in the Christian era, in order to place Zoroaster in a 
historical setting and so make him equal in this respect with Jesus and the 
gnostic prophets of that time.'? 

As it happens, this is not the whole story. These Persian Magi were 
anticipated in their ‘ fiction’ by the Greeks—a long time before the Christian 
era. To follow the course of this fiction we must go back to the time of Aristotle, 
in the fourth century B.c. 


2 
In the third century A.D., Hippolytus wrote in his Refutation of all Heresies: 


Diodorus of Eretria and Aristoxenus the musician say Pythagoras went to 
Zaratas the Chaldaean. 


l! See А. У. W. Jackson, Zoroaster (New York, 1899), 150-78 and M. Boyce's comments in 
Zoroastrianism (London, 1987), 3-4; for a hist of references and abbreviations see the end of this 
paper. I take this opportunity to offer Professor Mary Boyce my deepest thanks for her interest and 
care. 

?S. Hartman, Gayomart (Uppsala, 1953), p. 149, n. 6 This is a reminder of the extent to which 
Magi in different parts of the Persian Empire adopted and developed ideas as they saw fit. The 
resultant diversity of Magian teaching is often and correctly emphasized (e.g. Bidez-Cumont, Les 
mages hellénisés, Paris, 1936, 1, 63; A. D Nock, Essays on religion and the ancient world, Oxford, 
1972, п, 689; M. L. West, Early Greek philosophy and the Orient, Oxford, 1971, 240). 

3 For the state of affairs at the turn of the century see the review of Jackson's Zoroaster in Le 
Muséon, N. S., 1, 1900, 94-5 

5 e.g. M. Boyce, A history of Zoroastrianism, 1 (Leiden—K6ln, 1975), 3—7, 190-1, and п (1982), 
1-3; A. S. Shahbazi in BSOAS, xL, 1, 1977, 31; G. Gnoli, Zoroaster's time and homeland (Naples, 
1980), 159-79. 

Zoroastrianism, 4 
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Usually the prophet Zarathushtra was known to the Greeks as Zoroaster; 
Zaratas, a rarer form of his name, can be traced back to the Persian via a 
Semitic intermediary.ó About Aristoxenus—one of Aristotle’s chief disciples, 
writing in the second half of the fourth century B.c.—we know а little. About 
Diodorus of Eretria we know absolutely nothing. We have no idea when he 
lived: he could have lived earlier than Aristoxenus, or later. He could have 
copied Aristoxenus, Aristoxenus could have copied him, or they could have 
written independently and then someone else combined what they had said. The 
fact that Hippolytus mentions Diodorus first is no indication either way. As 
sources for his book, Hippolytus used earlier compilations of extracts from even 
earlier authors. In such a complex situation it is common to find two or more 
writers being cited as authorities for the same statement, and there is nothing 
unusual in a younger writer being mentioned in front of an older one whose 
information he has embodied in his own work.’ Our ignorance about Diodorus 
of Eretria means we must allow, for example, that he could have copied material 
from Aristoxenus but added details of his own. Theoretically, this allows in turn 
for the conclusion that Aristoxenus never said anything about Pythagoras 
meeting Zoroaster. Obviously this is a possibility that needs looking into. 

The passage of Hippolytus which we have to concern ourselves with 
describes the teaching that Zoroaster supposedly gave Pythagoras at the time of 
their meeting. The account is confused by the clumsy way in which details of the 
teaching are ascribed now to Zoroaster, now to Pythagoras himself. But this 
superficial inconsistency is easily explained; it could very well be Hippolytus's 
own handiwork.* At any rate it does little to mask the fact that what is described 
as happening between Pythagoras and Zoroaster is supposed to be read as a 
single whole. Clearly Diodorus and Aristoxenus are being cited as authorities 
not just for the fact that Pythagoras and Zoroaster met, but also for the details 
of the teaching which—after his own fashion—Hippolytus goes on to relate.? 

Included in this account we find the Pythagorean ban on eating beans, 
together with Zoroaster's supposed explanation of the rule. Long ago Zeller 
pointed out the contradiction between this passage and what we know of 
Aristoxenus's view on the matter: the man was famous in antiquity for 
emphatically denying that the Pythagoreans ever opposed the eating of beans.'? 
This opens the door wide for Diodorus, and Zeller argued that it was he—not 
Aristoxenus—who wrote not only about the beans but also about Pythagoras’s 
visit to Zoroaster. Zeller’s motives were transparent: to him it was distasteful— 


6 Ref. 1.2.12. On the form Zaratas see Bousset, Hauptprobleme der Gnosis (Gottingen, 1907), 
374—7, Bidez-Cumont, op- cit., 1, 37-8. 

7 Compare for instance Diogenes Laertius, Proem 8, who mentions Hermippus as authority for 
a statement in front of Eudoxus, of the two writers, Hermippus was writing almost two hundred 
years later. See also W. Spoerri 1n Revue des Études Anciennes, 57, 1955, p. 270, n. 4. 

* On the confusion see the apparatus to P. Wendland's edition (Leipzig, 1916); also Bidez- 
Cumont, п, p 64, п 3. At least part of the explanation probably (but only probably) lies in 
Hippolytus's own impatience. The subject of his chapter here 15 Pythagoras, not Zoroaster, and it 1s 
оу natural that for his own purposes he will have wanted to ascribe as much as possible of the 
teaching he found їп his source directly to the pupil, not the teacher. Hippolytus was hardly the most 
sympathetic or accurate of writers. His aim was polemic and refutation, not conscientious 
exposition; if this meant manhandling the evidence and making it sound more confused than it 1s, so 
be и. See for example С Vallée, A study т anti-Gnostic polemics (Waterloo, 1981), 47-62, 92-7. 

? This is obvious from the very beginning: ‘ Diodorus of Eretria and Aristoxenus the musician 
say Pythagoras went to Zaratas the Chaldaean, and that Zaratas explained to him . . . °. Spoerri (art. 
cit , 271—2) considered the inconsistency ın ascribing items of the teaching now to Zoroaster, now to 
Pythagoras, sufficient grounds to restrict the part of both Aristoxenus and Diodorus to the very first 
section of Hippolytus’s passage. But this is contradicted both by the flow of the passage as a whole 
and also, as we shall soon see, on more particular grounds On this point С. Roeper (Philologus, 7, 
1852, 535) is a more reliable guide. 

10 Ref. 1.2.14-5. See Е Zeller-W. Nestle, Die Philosophie der Griechen (6th edition), 1, 1 (Leipzig, 
1919), р. 385, n. 1, Aulus Gellius, Noct. Attic. 4.11 = Amstoxenus fr.25 Wehrli. 
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and therefore implausible—that a disciple and companion of Aristotle, living at 
the crest of Greek intellectual achievement, should cheapen the Western 
philosophical tradition by suggesting it was somehow indebted to the East. 

Zeller’s reasoning is not in itself conclusive. Aristoxenus is reputed to have 
written 453 different works, obviously over a fair period of time; a number of 
them were on Pythagoreanism.'? We know that Aristotle considered the ban on 
beans a genuine piece of Pythagorean doctrine. It is only natural that as 
Aristoxenus severed the ties with his teacher, his own highly contentious views 
on what was and was not Pythagorean should have evolved and changed. 
Strictly speaking, an early writing by Aristoxenus repeating the generally 
accepted view that Pythagoreans did not eat beans is no more or less plausible 
than an early writing by Aristotle promoting the Platonic teaching which he was 
later to criticize so sharply.” 

In fact, though, Zeller has hardly begun to come to grips with the issues 
involved. To see what these are, we need to look at the rest of Hippolytus's 
passage on Pythagoras and Zoroaster. This can be divided for convenience into 
four parts. First comes the statement that Pythagoras met Zoroaster. Second, 
we are given an outline of what Zoroaster taught him: two primary principles 
together with their respective qualities combine to give rise to the cosmos and 
the great harmony that it is. Third, we are given another dualistic analysis of 
existence which does not agree particularly well with what we have just been 
told." Fourthly there is the reference to the Pythagorean ban on eating beans, 
together with Zoroaster's explanation of the гше.!5 

If we move back from this mention of beans to the third part of Hippolytus's 
narrative, we find that according to Zoroaster 


there are two divine beings or powers (daimones). One is celestial, the other 
terrestrial. The terrestrial power sends up creation out of the earth: it is 
water. The celestial consists of fire with a share of air: hot plus cold. This 
being the case—he explains—none of these elements is capable of destroy- 
ing or polluting the soul. For they are the essence of everything that ехіѕіѕ.!6 


НА similar view is proudly stated by Spoerri, art. cıt., 289. He quotes—without acknowledge- 
ment—Robin’s correct statement that ‘the most definitive assertions as to Greek philosophy's 
indebtedness to the East’ are to be found in the Christian era (La pensée grecque, 2nd edition, Paris, 
1948, 37), but significantly fails to include Robin's essential qualification that this indebtedness 15 
already clearly implied or overtly stated by Herodotus, Plato, Isocrates and Aristotle. For some 
strange reason these statements are continually ignored: Jula Kerschensteiner, for example, could 
summarize her book on Plato's supposed independence from Oriental influence by claiming ‘ it is 
extremely probable that Aristoxenus was the originator of the tendency to make Greek philoso- 
phy... dependent on the East’ (Platon und der Orient, Stuttgart, 1945, 211—2). This does not say 
much for the methods that led her to such a conclusion. On the question of Pythagoras's relations 
with the East see W. К. C. Guthrie, A history of Greek philosophy, 1 (Cambridge , 1962), 252-3, 
W. Burkert, Lore and science (Cambridge, Mass , 1972), 112 and below, n. 66; also M. L. West, The 
Orphic poems (Oxford, 1983), 149. On Isocrates's claim (Busiris 28; early fourth century B.C.) that 
Pythagoras imported philosophy into Greece from Egypt see M. Bernal, Black Athena, 1 (London, 
1987), 103-9 and passim. 

12 Suda s.v. "Apiaró£evos = fr. 1 Wehrli. Pythagoreanism: frs. 11—50 plus the passage cited by 
А. Rostagni, Scritti minori, 1 (Turin, 1955), p. 139, n. 3. 

3 Aristotle on beans: Diogenes Laertius 8.34 = fr. 195 Rose. Aristoxenus and Aristotle 
A. Momigliano, The development of Greek biography (Cambridge, Mass., 1971), 74—5. Aristotle and 
Plato: Jaeger, Aristotle (2nd edition, Oxford, 1948). 

14 As noted by Wehrli, Aristoxenos (Basel, 1945), 51. 

51 = Ref. 1.2.12.47-8 Marcovich; 2 = 1.2.12 49-13.54; 3 = 1.2.13.54—60; 4 = 1.2.14.61-15.71. 
Another fragment of Zoroaster’s lessons to Pythagoras occurs later on in Hippolytus, embedded in 
a discussion of numerical symbolism (Ref. 6.23.2): see Plutarch, Moral. 1012e; Bidez-Cumont, п, 80; 
Burkert, 60 and n. 48. 

16 850 Saipovas elvat, тду ёр oùpdviov тд» 8€ хдбиох kal тд» uv xÜóviov åviévar Thy yéveow ёк тўс vis, 
etvat 82 йдор, тду 8 oUpávtov тор џєтёҳоу той аёрос, дєрџду kai ivxpóv. 8:0 kal ToUTwy ойёёу dvatpetv ойдё 
puaivew фта! тту puynv: ёст: yàp табта ovcia тё» паутаю. Reitzenstein’s attempted additions to the 
text (Die Gottin Psyche, Heidelberg, 1917, 34), and Marcovich's in his edition, are not convincing. 
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This passage is interesting, because it very probably contains an underlying 
stratum of genuine Zoroastrian teaching." However, it also includes ideas that 
are typically Stoic. The influence of Stoicism is not just superficial, but an 
inseparable part of the passage’s use of concept and terminology—a fact which 
rules out Aristoxenus as its ашћог.! On the contrary, it was almost certainly 
written centuries after him. The ascription of Stoic doctrine to Pythagoras's 
teacher—and implicitly also to the pupil—points suggestively to the ‘ Neo- 
pythagorean' movement, which long after Aristoxenus's time was to recast 
Pythagoras as a Stoic.? We are unlikely to go far wrong in suspecting а Neo- 
pythagorean author for these lines, as well as for the section on beans: someone 
elaborating on Pythagoras's meeting with Zaratas and writing near the time of 
Christ—within a century or two either way.” It is certainly tempting to see in 
this a possible guide to the identity of our mysterious Diodorus of Eretria. 

We are left with the first and second parts of Hippolytus's account. These 
state that Zoroaster met Pythagoras and then describe the teaching which he 
gave him on cosmic harmony: 


Diodorus of Eretria and Aristoxenus the musician say Pythagoras went to 
Zaratas the Chaldaean, who explained to him that everything derives from 
two primordial causes: a father and a mother. And the father is light; the 
mother is darkness. The constituent parts of the light are: hot, dry, light and 
swift. The parts of the darkness are: cold, wet, heavy and slow. Out of these 


17 Bousset, 153; J Bidez, Eos (Brussels, 1945), 16; В C. Zaehner, Zurvan (Oxford, 1955), 72-4; 
West, Early Greek philosophy, 32. These writers all assume the passage 1s by Aristoxenus 

18 For ‘fire with a share of air’, see Hermes Trismegistus, Exc Stob. 15.3 with Festugiére ad loc 
(Hermès Trismégiste, ш, Paris, 1954, 66, 69); ibid , 23.14-18 (Herm. Trism , ту, 4-6), W. Scott, 
Hermetica (Oxford, 1926), п, 21 and n. 2; Bidez-Cumont, п, p 151, п 5; Е Buffiére, Les mythes 
d'Homère (Pans, 1956), 106-11. For the expression see also SVF, п, 146.33—5 (ueroyj). Fire = hot, 
air = cold: SVF, п, 140-2 and 180.8-9. For Aristotle and his school, on the other hand, the 
orthodox view in cosmological matters is that water is cold (Meteor 340b20-1), earth is cold (de 
part. anim. 640b9—10), but air along with fire is hot (de gen et corr. 330b4, Meteor. 340b23-27; оп 
Phys. 204627 see С. Н. Kahn, Anaximander, New York, 1960, p. 186, n. 1; on Aristotle’s biological 
theory see J. Longrigg in Isis, 66, 1975, 216-22. This basic difference as far as cosmology 1s 
concerned between Aristotehanism (air = hot) and Stoicism (air = cold) was noted in antiquity: see 
SVF, п, 142.20-23 (Galen); W Scott, op. cit., ш, 433-4; Longrigg, art. cit., 227-9; Е. Н. Sandbach, 
Aristotle and the Stoics (Cambridge, 1985), 37-8 On the description of the elements in our passage 
see also Bidez-Cumont, 1, p. 243, n. 1. 

9 Bidez and Cumont accurately characterize our passage as either Stoic (1, 243) or ‘of 
Neopythagorean origin’ (п, 66); but instead of drawing the necessary conclusion they make a 
bizarre attempt to maintain that 1t was written by Aristoxenus and that it also demonstrates the 
influence of Zoroastrianism on Stoicism (1, 243). This 1s to confuse concepts with the way that 
concepts are presented. While some aspects of the doctrine in our passage could very well have 
passed into Stoicism from the East, the form that this doctrine assumes here is not Zoroastrian but 
Stoic. Aristoxenus could hardly have written и, and the Stoicism in it runs too deep to make the 
hypothesis of a later ‘ rewriting’ of Aristoxenus either meaningful or useful. 

? Other indications also point to the same period. For the idea of earth and heaver as dual 
creative powers see В Heinze, Xenokrates (Leipzig, 1892), p 74, n. 1 and E Pfeiffer, Studien zum 
antiken Sternglauben (Leipzig, 1916), p. 118, n. 1. For the presentation of supposedly Zoroastrian 
doctrine in Stoic dress, plus the final remark about the elements and the soul, see e.g. A. Dieterich, 
Ете Mithrasliturgie (3rd edition, Leipzig, 1923), 55, 82 together with М W. Meyer's comments, The 
* Mithras Liturgy’ (Missoula, 1976), уш; В Reitzenstein, Die hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen 
(3rd edition, Leipzig, 1927), 222-4 

A very similar explanation to the one given by Hippolytus for the ban on beans is mentioned by 
Antonius Diogenes ш the first or second century A D., in his novel On incredible things (Bidez- 
Cumont, п, p. 66, n. 6; M. Marcovich in Philologus, 108, 1964, 30). But it does not follow that 
Antonius mentioned the other details of Zoroaster's teaching which Hippolytus records, or that 
Hippolytus used Antonius as his source (as Marcovich assumes, art cit. and in his edition of 
Hippolytus's Refutatio, Berlin, 1986, 18 and 51). On the contrary, what we are able to glimpse of 
Antonius's work from Porphyry (e.g. Vit Pyth. 10-14, 32-6) suggests a man more concerned with 
describing the wonderful things Pythagoras did and ate than with recording abstract pieces of 
doctrine. This does not agree at all well with the general impression of Hippolytus's source here, 
which in its careful account of philosophical theory ‘seems to consider itself a work of some 
scholarly pretensions’ (C. Osborne, Rethinking Greek philosophy, London, 1987, 208) 
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the entire cosmos is composed—that is, from female and male. And he says 
the cosmos is also a musical harmony,” and that this is why the sun 
performs its cyclical orbit in accordance with the laws of harmony.” 


The first step here is to see that this passage hangs together as one single whole. 
The grammatical connexion between the two statements that Pythagoras went 
to Zaratas and that according to Zaratas there are two primordial causes, is 
obvious. Not quite so obvious, but equally certain, is the continuity between the 
section ending ‘from female and male’ and the final sentence. All commen- 
tators on this passage have assumed a break at this point, and so a change in 
author.” This is an unfortunate result of the difference between modern and 
ancient use of terms: for us there is no longer any close connexion between the 
idea of constituent elements and the idea of musical harmony. But that used not 
to be the case—especially for an Aristotelian looking into Pythagoreanism. One 
of the cornerstones of early Pythagoreanism, and of the early Aristotelian 
interpretation of it, can be stated as follows: ‘ the essence of musical harmony is 
the same as of that harmony which holds the world together ’.” It is a question 
here, precisely, of a vision of the cosmos as one great harmony, harmonia, of 
opposites—especially the opposites of female and male.” We forget at our peril 
that originally the word harmonia indicated the creation of a composite entity as 
the result of binding or fastening separate things together; in Aristotle's time 
this basic meaning was very far from forgotten.” Empedocles had used the word 
explicitly in a cosmic context to describe the universe being fitted together out of 
its constituent parts, and in this he could well have been representative of early 
Pythagorean tradition.” 

As a matter of fact we can press the unity of this passage even further. In 
Pythagoreanism the basic elemental qualities—hot, dry, cold, wet—were, 
predictably, closely associated with the four seasons, which in turn were 
naturally related to the annual course of the sun. The clearest evidence for this 
complex of ideas is post-Aristotelian,* but in its basic form—the notion of a 
* harmonia of the seasons '—its existence can safely be inferred for Pythagorean- 


?! Reading фто xai for $ócw xai, with Gronov. Duncker and Schneidewin's miserable 
emendation of «ai into ката ( ће cosmos 1s in accordance with a musical harmony’) has been 
accepted by all subsequent editors, with the notable exception of Spoerri, art. cit (above, n. 7), 
p. 271, n. 1 Hecorrectly points out "һе parallel with Aristotle, Metaph. 986a2—3, * the whole heaven 
(ouranos) 1s a harmony '. Of course in Aristotelian terms heaven and cosmos are synonymous: 
Jaeger, Aristotle, 139; de caelo 280221. 

4‹б8оро$ òè ó "Ёрєтрєўє kai ‘Aptardgevos б ó povorxds фас лр Раратау Tov XadSaiov ednAvbevat 
Пубоубра», tov 8 фкбеодах атак 600 elvai а az’ dpxijs rois odaw айта, патёра kai payrépa- Kai татёра uev 
das, илтера бе oxdros: Tob 8 фотдѕ дёрт) Geppsv, Enpov, xobgov, таҳ, той 8ё скбтоуѕ фихрбу, ú dypor, 
Bap), Врадо. ёк д тобтшу návra (Roeper; mávraw mss. ) Tov коору awveordvat, ёк OnAcias kai d dppevos. 
civar, бе róv кдороу фто» kai povaucijv dppoviav, 8:0 xai тд» Мор тогєѓсдоі тту пергобор évapuóvtov. 

23 For Bidez-Cumont (п, 63), the passage so far comes Е Anstoxenus, but the final sentence 
on cosmic harmony does not. For I. Lévy (Recherches sur les sources de la légende de Pythagore, 
Panis, 1926, 82), the final sentence on cosmic harmony comes from Aristoxenus, but the earlier 
section does not. For Spoern (art. cit., 272), neither of the sections comes from him, but Diodorus's 
contribution ends here. 

24 Burkert, 262. 

3 ibid., 32-3, 36, 79, 355-6 with references. 

?$* Harmony is a blending and synthesis of the opposites *: de anima 407b30-33 = FVS 44A23. 
See Pfeiffer, Studien zum antiken Sternglauben, 118, also J. Burnet, Early Greek philosophy (4th 
edition, London, 1930), 112. It is even worth noting that in Greek musical theory harmonia is often 
defined in terms of concord of swift and slow sounds, treble and bass (FVS 47A19a, Burkert, 379, 
Aristoxenus, Elem. harm., passim). We have swift and slow in our passage, and the Greek word for 
‘bass’ 15 the same as the word here for ‘ heavy’. 

27 B23, 27.3, 71.4, 96.4, 107.1, 122.2. On the question of early Pythagorean cosmology see 
below, n. 30. 

28 Diogenes Laertius 8.26 with Burkert, 53. A comparatively late date for the compotion of 
this passage does not of course exclude the possibility that it contains earlier material,-See-Als Безе; DN 
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ism before Aristotle’s day.? Our passage, with its mention of the four elemental 
qualities, the components of the universe, the cosmic harmony and the course of 
the sun, must no longer be cut in two. 

It is not difficult to show that this section of Hippolytus's account is a 
description of Pythagorean doctrine in the form in which Aristotle and his 
companions knew it.? The statement here that the cosmos is a musical harmony 
agrees exactly with Aristotle's report that according to the Pythagoreans the 
universe is a harmony; 3! the agreement is certainly no coincidence. We know 
from Aristotle that the idea of the cosmos as a combination of male and female 
was an essential part of early Pythagoreanism.?? The first clear reference in the 
surviving literaturé to the masculine component as a father and to the feminine 
as a mother occurs in a fragment of Plato's pupil Xenocrates; but no one is 
likely to claim seriously that this mythological notion has nothing to do with 
Xenocrates's intimate personal acquaintance with Pythagoreanism.? Finally, 
there is no lack of evidence for the early Pythagorean division of existence into 
light and darkness. 

This passage in Hippolytus not only presents a form of Pythagoreanism with 


? Plato, Symposium 188a (hot, cold, dry, wet) and Philebus 26a, with Burkert, 356 and п 32; 
West, Early Greek philosophy, 217. See also Burkert, 320 and n. 107 

30 A passage in Aristotle has given rise to the extraordinary conclusion that according to him the 
Pythagoreans made no reference in their cosmology to the primal elements or elemental qualities. 
Proof of this 1s found in his statement that the Pythagoreans ‘ have nothing whatever to say about 
fire ог earth or other similar bodies’ (Metaph. 990а16-7). This is taken to mean that Pythagorean- 
1sm explained the creation of the cosmos in terms of number, and number alone—that, 1n Spoerri's 
words, * the Pythagoreans did not discuss the sense-perceptible bodies such as fire, earth and water 
because their number theory seemed to them adequate for the purpose of explaining the universe’ 
(art. cit., 274; so also Burkert, 70 and n. 115) This is to make the old mistake of reading a comment 
out of context. In fact it follows directly on Aristotle's remark that, ‘in their postulates and 
statements’ about the principles of creation, the Pythagoreans * һауе nothing more to say about 
mathematical entities than about sense-perceptible ones’ (990a14-6). Mathematical entities are 
numbers: so does this mean Aristotle is claiming they said nothing about numbers either? Of course 
not. He 1s simply playing one of his elaborate logical games because the Pythagoreans fail to 
distinguish between what is sense-perceptible and what is not (987b27—31, 989b25-6, 990а27-32), 
when they come to speak of universal principles they have nothing to say about principles that are 
strictly (ov, 990а18) sense-perceptible or about principles that strictly are not; but, as everything in 
existence is either sense-perceptible or not, therefore the Pythagoreans really have nothing to say 
about anything at all (989b29-990a29). In other words Aristotle is not claiming that the 
Pythagoreans said nothing about elements or elemental qualities, but that they said nothing about 
them as cosmic principles in a way that satisfied his own logical definition of a principle. This is 
abundantly clear when the statement is read in its context (983b1—989b29; on the meaning of 
‘having nothing to say’ see also Guthrie, History of Greek philosophy, 1, 266 and n. 1). The irony 1s 
that Aristotle himself flatly contradicts Spoerrr's interpretation: just ofore the sentence in question 
he states specifically that ‘all the concerns and discussions of the Pythagoreans are exclusively 
related to the physical world. They bring the universe into being, they carefully observe everything 
that happens to all its constituent parts (uépy)—how they affect other parts, how they are affected— 
and they fritter away their principles and causes (acria) on these things, just like the physicists’ 
(989b33-990a3, the reference to light and heavy, 990а13-4, is also significant). Finally, it is worth 
noting that the form of Aristotle's polemic here has its origin 1n Socrates's famous attack on 
Anaxagoras for pretending to make Mind a cosmological principle while in fact frittering. his 
principles away оп sense-perceptible things, making Mind redundant (Plato, Phaedo 97b-99c; cf. 
Arist Metaph. 985a18-21). Socrates's argument hinges on the fact that Anaxagoras had a great deal 
to say about sense-perceptible phenomena; Aristotle's, on the fact that Pythagoreans said a great 
deal about the constituent elements of the cosmos. 

31 Metaph. 986а2-3. See above, n. 21. 

32 Burkert, 32-4, 51, 267-8, 476 with references. Spoerri’s attempt (art. cit., 285, 288) to argue the 
evidence away is just a case of fighting with windmills, as 1$ his attempt to argue that division of the 
four elements into male and female was foreign to Greek philosophy until the time of Christ (p. 281, 
n. 3, 286): Empedocles, who introduced the doctrine of four elements ınto Western philosophy, 
explicitly made two of them male and two of them female (FVS 31B6; see В ten Brink in Philologus, 
6, 1851, 733; G. Thiele in Hermes, 32, 1897, 70—4). 

3 Heinze, Xenokrates, 35, 164-5 (fr. 15). Xenocrates and Pythagoreans: Burkert, 47, 72-3, 93. 

У Aristotle, Metaph. 986a25—6 (Burkert, 51). Also, Parmenides's bisection of existence into light 
and darkness (B1, 8.53-9, 9, 12) can no longer be ignored for its relevance to Pythagoreanism in the 
early fifth century B.C. The recent archaeological discoveries at Velia ındıcate that Parmenides’s 
connexions with Pythagoreanism were far closer than has generally been allowed (see for example 
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which we know Aristotle was personally acquainted: it also gives an impression 
of Pythagoreanism as seen through decidedly Aristotelian eyes. For example, 
we are presented with hot, cold, dry and wet as the first four categories into 
which all existence is divided, and then come the divisions light, heavy, swift and 
slow. Now it was a fundamental point of Aristotelian doctrine that the first four 
qualities of all composite bodies are not the elements themselves, but hot, cold, 
dry and wet; and that ‘ all the other distinctions and qualities, such as heaviness 
and lightness, are subsequent upon these ’.* It is difficult to see no connexion. 

These elemental qualities also raise one other consideration. The listing 
given by Hippolytus ascribes heat to one of the two primordial powers (the 
father), and cold to the other (the mother). But as Wehrli has noted,” this fails 
to agree with the next part of his account, which ascribes hot and cold to one 
and the same power (the celestial). Here we have clear confirmation of what on 
general grounds should already be clear. The two passages are doublets of each 
other—both describing the origin of existence from a similarly dualistic point of 
view, but written by different authors. 

The second of these passages, as we have seen, can hardly have been written 
by Aristoxenus. On the other hand, everything in this first passage points 
unfailingly to him. The mention of musical (uovoikós) harmony directly after 
the reference to Aristoxenus as ‘the musician’ (jzovarxds) is already a good 
hint. No other subject could have been of more immediate concern to the man 
who was considered the greatest musical theorist in antiquity, and whom Cicero 
irritably described as seeing harmony not just in music but everywhere that he 
looked.? A pupil of Aristotle, deeply interested in Pythagoreanism; a musician, 
fascinated with harmony, and particularly with Pythagorean musical theory: % 
there are no grounds to doubt that the passage here is from Aristoxenus. 

In fact this is not all. Even the slightest familiarity with what remains of 
Aristoxenus's Elements of harmonics is enough to show that the writer of that 
book and the author of our fragment are one and the same. It is not just a 
question of subject matter, but also of vocabulary, sentence structure and style. 
The evidence is as clear as if he had left his signature.? 

Aristoxenus is cited as an authority for the statement that Pythagoras met 
with Zoroaster, and the second part of the very same sentence unquestionably 
comes from him. The reference to the meeting is hemmed in between the explicit 
attribution to him on the one hand and, on the other, the passage that we can be 
sure is genuine, that is probably copied from Aristoxenus verbatim, and that is 
grammatically linked to the accoünt of the meeting. Any denial of the obvious 
inference—that Aristoxenus referred to the meeting himself —would have to be 
very persuasive. 

The denial came with Zeller; since then it has been often repeated. ^ Zeller 


V. Nutton ш La Parola del Passato, 25, 1970, 211—25). Burkert's attempt to argue that Parmenides 
was indebted to Pythagoreanism for its mysticism but not for its science (р. 285) involves making a 
dangerously anachronistic distinction 

> De part animal. 646a12-20; Meteor. 34015-17; G. E. В. Lloyd, Polarity and Analogy 
(cambridge, 1966), 25—6. But this of course is not to say that Anstotle was the first to ascribe a 

undamental importance to these qualities: see Kahn, Anaximander, 126-33, Lloyd, 17-23, 43-6 

5 Aristoxenos, 51. 

3? Tusc. disp. 1.18.41 = Aristoxenus fr.120b Wehrli. 

3 See for example Rostagm, Scritti mmort, 1, 137-61. 

3 Aristoxenus returns continually to the idea of harmony (dppovía) as created by constituent 
parts (uépy) being brought together to compose (avvioráva:) a whole. See for example Elem. harm. 
90.12-92.25 (especially 91.10-18) Da Rios; also 23.16-20, 67.14-5 and passim. He is particularly 
fond of starting new sentences with ёк тойтш» (e.g. 33.16). On his technical use of the words 
auvordvar and ёғарибиоѕ see also L. Laloy, Aristoxéne de Tarente (Panis, 1904), 57 and *xiv. 

® See Zeller-Nestle, loc. cit. (above, n. 10). He 1s followed by C. Clemen, Die griechischen и. 
lateinischen Nachrichten uber die persische Religion (Giessen, 1920), 20-1; Lévy, Recherches, 44, 82; 
Jacoby in FGrH ЗА (Komment.), 295-8, Spoern, art. cit., 272-3. 
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argued that although Aristoxenus never said anything about Pythagoras 
meeting Zoroaster, he said something much vaguer which was converted by a 
later writer into the story of the meeting—which in turn was attributed to 
Aristoxenus. ‘ The evidence of Hippolytus’, he writes, ‘does not entitle us to 
conclude that already Aristoxenus spoke of a personal contact between 
Pythagoras and Zoroaster; it only allows us to conclude that he noticed an 
affinity between their respective teachings...’. This allows Zeller to avoid 
ascribing to Aristoxenus any suggestion of a dependence of Greek philosophy 
on the East—let alone the idea that a Greek philosopher could have been taught 
by an Oriental. Since Zeller’s time another theory has come to take its place 
alongside his. Spoerri sums up the resulting position: ‘ It is very probable [!] that 
Aristoxenus only spoke of a journey by Pythagoras to the East, or of an 
encounter either with the Magi or the Chaldaeans; but it is also possible that 
he simply observed an affinity between the teachings of Pythagoras and 
Zoroaster...) . 

Both these theories betray a lack of any real understanding of Aristoxenus. 
Nothing could be further from the truth than a picture of him as a detached 
scholar comparing different religious teachings at leisure and putting forward 
general hypotheses. He stands out in antiquity as perhaps the one person who 
had more contempt for generalizations than anyone else. His greatest specializa- 
tion was in reducing everything to its lowest common denominator. Hence his 
contempt for Platonism with its abstractions, other-worldliness and distaste for 
the specific.? For him everything had to be concrete, individual, and above all 
personal. There was really no such thing for him as Platonism, as there was no 
such thing as philosophy; there were only philosophers. When he wanted to 
criticize Platonism, he focused not on the teaching but on the men: on Socrates’s 
and Plato’s dishonesty, on their sexuality, on their anger. Philosophy for him 
consisted solely of the interaction of individual men in space and time. At its 
best, this attitude allowed him to excel in the Aristotelian tradition of meti- 
culous observation and attention to detail; at its worst it made him a gossip. The 
surviving fragments of his writings are the records of a phenomenal name- 
dropper. Names of people, names of places are recorded at every juncture. 
When a person’s name perhaps escaped him, Aristoxenus shows himself an 
expert in the art of dramatic portrayal—as in his description of how Socrates 
crossed paths with an Indian in Athens who laughed at him for his lack of 
understanding.” For Aristoxenus, the significant transactions in history were 
those between individual man and man. This аррііеѕ especially to the—for him 
all-important—question of how philosophers came by their teachings. Instead 
of just saying that Plato’s Republic was unoriginal, he takes care to name 
specifically the work from which he copied it, and the author of the work: i 
abstract comparison of ideas was definitely not his style. As far as Pythagoras is 
concerned, Aristoxenus was meticulous in recording precisely from whom the 
philosopher learned what he learned, and where.* He recorded his trips abroad 
and the discoveries he introduced into Greece from foreign civilizations with the 
kind of creative attention to detail that strikes us nowadays as distinctly 


4 art, cit. 273. 

42 А. Е. Taylor, А commentary on Plato's Timaeus (Oxford, 1928), 41. See Aristoxenus, frs. 51-68 
Wehr, Elem. harmon. 41.17-42.7 Da Rios, with Burkert, p. 380, n. 46, Kerschensteiner, Platon und 
der Orient, 140 and n. 4. 

а Eusebius, Praep. evang. 11.3 = fr. 53 Wehrli, Jaeger, Aristotle, 165-6, takes the story rather 
too seriously. 

^ Diogenes Laertius 3.37 = fr. 67 Wehrh. Compare also Burnet, Early Greek philosophy (4th 
edition), 279-80; Burkert, 226 and n. 40 Frs. 64 and 114 Wehrli are in a similar vein. 

55 Diogenes Laertius 8.8 — fr. 15 Wehrli. 
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сотіса]. In short, the suggestion that Aristoxenus never spoke of Pythagoras 
meeting Zoroaster but instead noted general similarities between their teach- 
ings, or that he simply spoke of Pythagoras meeting with ‘ Chaldaeans’ or 
‘Magi’, is not only unnecessary: it also precisely contradicts everything we 
know about him. Pinned between the explicit appeal to his name and a passage 
which is undoubtedly from him, we find a statement so much after his own style 
that we would be very unwise not to accept it as his. 

There is in fact an intimate connexion between the statement that Pytha- 
goras, met Zoroaster, and Aristoxenus's description of the nature of cosmic 
harmony. This lies in the reference to Zoroaster as a ‘ Chaldaean °. In ancient 
Greece the adjective could simply mean Babylonian or Mesopotamian. But 

.especially among historians and philosophers it often had a more particular 
connotation, and was used to refer to a Babylonian who by profession was an 
astrologer or astronomer. (In those days the difference between astrologer and 
astronomer was extremely rough and ready, and if a distinction was drawn it 
was different from the one made nowadays.) Typical in this regard is Ctesias's 
reference, almost a century before Aristoxenus, to ‘ one of the priests whom the 
Babylonians call Chaldaeans; he had phenomenal experience in astrology and 
divination (GorpoAoyías тє kai uavrucfs), and was able to foretell the future to 
the populace with infallible accuracy '.* These * Chaldaeans' were famous in 
Greece from well before Aristoxenus's time for founding and developing the 
study of the heavens.* Later we find them being credited for linking astronomy 
with the idea of a cosmic harmony of the four seasons ? —and not without 
good reason. The crucial role of a four-fold division of the year, based on the 
course of the sun, in early Babylonian astronomy is unquestionable, and there 
could well be an element here of Oriental influence on Pythagoreanism.? As we 
have seen, the same complex of ideas is implicit in our passage of Aristoxenus. 
By referring a doctrine on cosmic harmony and the course of the sun to a 
Chaldaean, Aristoxenus was no doubt speaking in good faith and—to some 
extent at least—not inaccurately. 

The reference to ‘ Zaratas the Chaldaean’ calls for a few words. Zoroaster 
was not a Chaldaean. It is tempting to speculate that this Chaldaean Zoroaster 
was a different historical person from the man who gave his name to'the Persian 
religion. Zoroaster has, after all, been used as a personal name in historical 
times, and we can see various signs that names given to members of the Persian 
priesthood were passed on from generation to generation.?! There can be по 


46 See Diogenes Laertius 8.14 = fr. 24 Wehrh, with Burkert, 414-5. Possibly it is a question here 
of ideas introduced from Egypt (A. Delatte, La vie de Pythagore, Brussels, 1922, 178). Compare also 
Stobaeus, 1, 20.1-16 Wachsmuth = fr. 23 Wehrli. 

47 FGrH 688F1.24. See also LSJ s.vv XaA8aíos, XaABaixós. On the general interchangeability of 
the terms Babylonian, Chaldaean and Assyrian see Bousset, 224—5, 371—7; R. Drews, The Greek 
accounts of Eastern history (Cambridge, Mass., 1973), 28-9. 

4 Е, Novotny, Platonis Epinomis commentariis illustrata (Prague, 1960), 171; Burkert, 350; 
Pfeiffer, Studien, 49—50; Bidez, Eos, 29-32. 

4 Plutarch, Moral. 128 f. See Lobeck, Aglaophamus, 945—7; Bidez-Cumont, 1, 244 and n. 1; 
Burkert, 356 and n. 33. 

9 For the Babylonian evidence see D R Dicks, Early Greek astronomy (London, 1970), 175; 
J. Lindsay, The origins of astrology (London, 1971), 52-3; S. Parpola, Letters of Assyrian scholars 
(Neukirchen-Vluyn), 1,1970, 292—3, п, 1983, 359-61; and, for an example of a text explicitly relating 
the four equal seasons to the passage of the sun, В. L. van der Waerden, Die Anfänge der Astronomie 
(Groningen, 1965), 78-9 and 230 with West, 109. Early Greek tradition—like Egypt—divided the 
year into three seasons, not four. Babylonian influence on Pythagoreanism: see below, n. 66. 

Я From father to son: Bidez-Cumont, 1, 172-3. From grandfather to grandson. A. von 
Gutschmid, Kleme Schriften, m (Leipzig, 1892), 3-4. See also Diogenes Laertius, Proem 2, with 
J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism (London, 1913), 410-1. 
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final refuting of this idea. However, the available evidence very strongly 
suggests that it is a question here not of two different individuals who were 
eventually confused, but of one ultimate figure whose existence we are aware of 
through a number of different refractions—some more distorting than others.” 

As for explaining how the founder of Zoroastrianism was transformed into 
a Chaldaean, we are on familiar and well-trodden ground.? In 539 в.с. Cyrus 
took Babylon, and Mesopotamia became Persian territory. Naturally this led to 
the Zoroastrian religion being practised in Babylon; Persian Magi went there to 
maintain the religion—and to learn. For centuries, they and the * Chaldaean' 
astronomer-priests interacted, living and working side by side. As a result the 
religious ideas of at least some of the Magi underwent a profound change.™ The 
Zoroastrian dualism of good and evil transformed itself into a drama acted out 
in the setting of cosmic Time; and this principle of Time—Zurvan—was 
acknowledged not only as a god in its own right but as the highest god of all. He 
was embodied in the circle of the heavens, which is the simultaneous incarnation 
of Space and of Time: of the cosmic space we see when we look up, and of the 
time we mark by the apparent movement of the stars, sun and planets. This 
circle of the’ heavens was alternately light, in the day, and dark, at night. The 
cosmic battle between Ohrmazd—power of light and good—and Ahriman— 
force of evil and darkness—was now carried out within the confines of an even 
greater godhead, containing in himself good and evil, light and dark. It was this 
tendency to displace Ohrmazd as supreme god by Zurvan that gave rise to what 
is usually termed the Zoroastrian * heresy ' of Zurvanism.? 

These developments were decisive not only in determining how the Greeks 
conceived of Zoroastrianism, but also in shaping their image of Zoroaster 
himself. We see this clearly from the etymology already proposed for the name 
Zoroaster by more than one writer before Aristoxenus’s time.“ Earlier in the 
fourth century the historian Dinon and Hermodorus, one of Plato's * com- 
panions’, explained the name as meaning astrothutes—a word usually 
translated as *star-worshipper °.” In fact this translation is almost certainly 
wrong. The passage from Ctesias quoted above helps to put us on the right 
track: instead of some nebulous ‘ star-worshipper ’, the word astrothutes should 
be understood as meaning ' star-priest ' or ‘ star-diviner '—that is, someone who 
foretells the future by reading the stars. So already in the generation or two 
before Aristoxenus we have evidence for a Greek conception of Zoroaster the 
Chaldaean, the astrologer.” 

There is one event of immense significance separating Aristoxenus and his 
contemporaries from those who had written on Zoroastrianism before him. 
Aristoxenus himself probably did the greatest part of his writing in the 320s and 


9 See especially Bousset, 373-7; also Bidez-Cumont, 1, 37-8 and H. Corbin, Cyclical time and 
Ismaili gnosis (London, 1983), 190-1. 

53 For what follows, see Bidez in Mélanges Capart (Brussels, 1935), 41-2, 61-2; Bidez-Cumont, 1, 
34-5; Boyce, History, п, 62-6. 

“This is not to forget that the pre-Zoroastrian Persian religion already shows signs of 
Babylonian influence, but that is another matter. See Boyce, History, п, 27-33. 

$ The basic evidence 1s collected in Zaehner’s Zurvan and U. Bianchís Zaman i Ohrmazd 
(Turin, 1958). 

56 Diogenes Laertius, Proem 8; Schol. in Alcibiades 1, 122a (Bidez-Cumont, п, 67.23-6, 24.3-4). 
Hermodorus as ‘ companion’ of Plato: Simplicius, in Phys. 247.33 Diels. 

5 Jaeger, Aristotle, 132, LSJ s.v. ёотроббттѕ. 

5! For the divinatory meaning of the element -6óras in astrothutes see LSJ s vv Ourip, Odrys, 
@urixés and дб 1.1. Compare Ctesias, reference above, п 47 (uavrucj) Momigliano's supposition 
that the earliest evidence for the * total confusion ' of Chaldaeans and Zoroastrians is to be found in 
Aristoxenus is therefore incorrect (Alien Wisdom, Cambridge, 1975, 143). 
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the following two decades. In 331 Alexander took Babylon for the Greeks, just 
as Cyrus had taken Babylon for the Persians two centuries before. It would be 
difficult to overestimate the impact that this conquest of the East, by the man 
who had had Aristotle himself as his personal tutor, is likely to have had on 
Aristotle's close friends and pupils. At any rate, either immediately after 331 or 
within a very few years, a stream of information on the Babylonian science of 
astronomy began flowing into Athens.9? 

But the Greek information-gatherers found more than simple astronomical 
data to send back. We are told that when Alexander entered Babylon he was 
greeted not only by the native priests but also by Zoroastrians 5—representa- 
tives of the Magi who had been living and studying there for two centuries, to at 
least some degree blending their ideas and beliefs with the teachings they found. 
The kind of picture of Zoroastrianism that is likely to have made its way back to 
Athens—the picture of a religion significantly integrated with Babylonian 
theological and astronomical doctrine—is not difficult to predict.” As a matter 
of fact one of Aristoxenus's colleagues, Eudemus of Rhodes, gives us the first 
clear outline of what later was to become so familiar as the doctrine of 
Zurvanism. The Magi, Eudemus explains, refer to the primal, transcendental 
unity | 

either as Place, or as Time. This then becomes differentiated into а good 

god and an evil spirit, as some say. According to others this is not the first 

stage, but the primal duality is one of light and darkness, 


and this duality in turn gives rise to Ohrmazd and Ahriman.9 

The parallel with Aristoxenus’s own account of light and dark as the 
primordial duality is obvious. Clearly the two men got their information from a 
similar source—a source of genuine Oriental doctrine.“ There is little doubting 
that the famous Iranian dualism of cosmic light and darkness represents a 
genuine tenet of Zoroastrianism in at least its Babylonian Ёогт.® Its agreement 
with early Pythagorean teaching must have been particularly significant to 
someone as profoundly interested in Pythagoreanism as Aristoxenus. Again, his 
account of Pythagoras learning what he knew from a Chaldaean could well be 
correct. It is possibly no coincidence that the Greek who spoke most clearly of a 
fundamental opposition of light and darkness was not only closely associated 


$ The significance of the event is correctly emphasized by Bidez-Cumont, 1, 16-7 But their 
interpretation of the effect it had on the Greeks’ understanding of Zoroaster and Zoroastrianism is 
not only fragile: it is also flatly contradicted by the facts. See below, n. 62. 

® Immediately: Bidez in Mélanges Capart, 70-1 (Callisthenes); within a few years: О. Neu- 
gebauer, The exact sciences in antiquity (2nd edition, Providence, 1957), 151 

61 Curtius Rufus 5.1.22; Boyce, History, п, 289. 

€ Bidez and Cumont (t, 16-7) rather naively supposed that the opening up of the East by 
Alexander allowed the Greeks to distinguish between the core of ‘ genuine’ Zoroastnanism and its 
“Chaldaean ’ accretions. In doing so they failed to make any allowance for the most important 
factor of all—the Zoroastrians whom the Greeks encountered 1n Babylon, and who inevitably 
ensured that precisely the opposite happened. Eudemus's testimony alone 1s enough to show just 
how far ' educated Greeks’ were from ‘ realizing their earlier confusion’ in assimilating Zoroaster 
and his teaching to the religion of Chaldaea. 

9 Eudemus fr. 150 Wehr = Damascius, Dubit. et solut ,1, 322.8-13 Ruelle. We can easily grant 
that the description of the primal umty as ‘intelligible’, уоттбу, could come from Damascius 
himself, but there are no grounds whatever to doubt that the report as a whole goes back to 
Eudemus (correctly Zaehner, Zurvan, 49; compare West, Early Greek philosophy, 28-9 on the 
genuineness of Eudemus's Phoenician cosmology as also reported by Damascius). 

6 On Eudemus's Place (1.е. Space) and Time see Zaehner, Zurvan, 93, 111-3, 126-7, 228-36 and 
passim; also Bidez-Cumont, 1, 62—5. 

65 On Babylonian dualism see Gnoli’s comments, Zoroaster's time and homeland, 211. See also 
Zaehner, Zurvan, 245; West, The Orphic poems, 105, 199—200. 
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with the Pythagoreans, but may have derived elements of his teaching from the 
East. 

One final point is worth noting: it has to do with the name ‘ Zaratas ° which 
Hippolytus records. As already mentioned, this form of the name indicates a 
Semitic—or more precisely an Aramaic—origin.” All earlier Greek writers seem 
to have used the form Zoroaster, which is closer to the Persian; naturally one 
would like to know where the new form came from. Jacoby, persuaded by 
Zeller’s argument that Aristoxenus never spoke of a meeting between Pytha- 
goras and Zoroaster—and therefore never used the word Zaratas—suggested 
that the Greeks adopted this form of the name from the Jews shortly before the 
time of Christ. But apart from the fact that Zeller’s argument has no value 
whatever, Jacoby has overlooked an alternative solution. 

Alexander’s conquest of Babylon began a new era in Western knowledge 
and understanding of the East. We have seen the evidence for this fresh 
knowledge being received and used by Aristotle’s school in general, and by 
Aristoxenus and Eudemus in particular. As to the Aramaic form of the name 
Zaratas, it agrees perfectly with the hypothesis of an origin in Babylon itself. As 
for Aristoxenus, we have in him a striking example of the combination of 
innovator and antiquarian. He loved to be different, to do something first. But 
his impulse to be different translated itself into faithfully preserving the smallest 
details of traditions which he felt were being forgotten, corrupted, ignored.” 
Perhaps it is just a coincidence that his polemics against his contemporaries 
were never as plain or thoroughgoing as when he was contradicting the 
Platonists, and that it is precisely among the Platonists that the name * Zoroas- 
ter’ most commonly occurs.” 

That Aristoxenus had access to the Semitic form Zaratas and took special 
pride in using it is plausible enough. But plausibilities are not certainties, and it 
is good to allow for the alternative possibility—that he used the form Zoroaster 
but a later writer changed it to Zaratas when copying or adapting Aristoxenus’s 
account. Either way, there are no grounds to deny, or even doubt, that 
Aristoxenus described the meeting with Pythagoras. And this, as we will see, 
meant dating Zoroaster in the sixth century B.C. 


3 


The Magian tradition of a sixth-century Zoroaster does not just refer loosely 
to the prophet as living some time in that period, but offers a considerably more 


$ Parmenides and Pythagoreanism: above, n. 34. Parmenides and Asia: see West, Early Greek 
philosophy, 223-6 with Zaehner, Our savage god (London, 1974), 114-22; Burkert, p. 312, n. 71 with 
G. de Santillana, Prologue to Parmenides (Cincinnati, 1964), 33-48; also Pfeiffer, Studien zum 
antiken Sternglauben, 124-30. On early Pythagoreanism’s indebtedness to the East (and particularly 
Babylonia) see for example Burkert, 166-72 with n. 47, 360 and n. 47; for indications that contact 
with Babylon goes back to Pythagoras himself, ibid., 429, 433, 441-2. Objections on historical 
grounds to Pythagoras travelling to Babylon (as for example J A. Philip, Pythagoras and early 
Pythagoreanism, Toronto, 1966, 190) have no foundation at all: see de Santillana and W. Pitts in 
Ists, 42, 1951, 119-20. As far as the Persian Empire is concerned, its relations with Samos— 
Pythagoras’s home—were so complex in the second half of the sixth century that it is difficult to 
know where we stand. 

67 Above, n. 6; Jacoby in FGrH 3A (Komment.), 296-7. 

8 op. cit., 294-8. 

8. Stuart, Epochs of Greek and Roman biography (Berkeley, 1928), 154, 158-9; Laloy, 
Aristoxéne, 5—6; Philip, Pythagoras, 14; Athenaeus 632a-b. 

7 Eudoxus and Aristotle brought Zoroaster into relationship with Plato; Heraclides wrote a 
play called Zoroaster; we have already looked at Hermodorus's etymology. 
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specific dating. The history of this tradition can be traced back very approx- 
imately to a little before or after the time of Christ, even though the earliest 
explicit references to it are only found much later." 

The Muslim writer al-Mas‘udi noted that ‘the Magi count a period of 258 
years between their prophet and Alexander’; al-Birüni states that ‘from 
Zoroaster's appearance till the beginning of the Era of Alexander they count 
258 years ’.” The starting point for this calculation is noticeably vague; we are 
given no clear indication as to which point in Zoroaster's life it refers to. With 
the end point we are more fortunate. * Alexander’, or ‘ Alexander's Era ’, refers 
as a matter of convention to the first year of the Seleucid Era, or 312 в.с.; 258 
years back from that date brings us to within a year or so of 570 B.c.” у 

Modern supporters of this dating have seen іп the fact that it is so precise а 
powerful argument for its authenticity and accuracy. In fact the matter is not so 
simple. There are strong reasons for supposing that until the beginning of the 
Seleucid Era the Zoroastrians had no real chronological system of their own. In 
other words the calculation of 258 years was almost certainly made in 
retrospect, and was the result of reliance on an outside tradition. This 
conclusion is strengthened by the observable fact that when Zoroastrians 
started trying to fit the traditional history of Iranian kings into the 258-year 
period they were forced to distort and manipulate the lengths of the reigns so as 
to arrive at the total figure required. The obvious implication is that they 
adopted their dating of Zoroaster from an outside source.” 

A number of attempts have been made to explain the figure 258 on the basis 
of what we know or can reasonably guess about the extent to which 
Zoroastrians were indebted to Babylonian methods of dating. The one thing 
these attempts all share is their failure to convince. They rely on making 
assumptions or elaborate hypotheses for which there is no supporting evidence; 
the chances of any of them being correct are, in real terms, negligible. 

Jacoby drew attention to another possible source of the figure: Judaism. At 
the very end of the second century A.D., Clement of Alexandria wrote: 


Alexander [Polyhistor] relates that Pythagoras became a pupil of Zaratas 
the Assyrian (there are certain people who reckon this man is none other 
than Ezekiel; but that is not correct, as will become apparent later).” 


Jacoby pointed to the fact that Ezekiel was preaching in Babylonia from 593 to 
571 B.c.: identification of the two prophets could provide an obvious explana- 
tion for Zoroaster’s dating.” 

This seems a much more solid approach. But it has one major limitation: it 


ПЕ. Herzfeld, Zoroaster and his world (Princeton, 1947), 1, 24; Shahbazi, art. cit. (above, п. 4), 
25-6, 31-2, referring to the early Parthian period. 

? A]-Mas'üdi in Jackson, Zoroaster, 162, al-Birüni, The chronology of ancient nations (transl. 
C. E. Sachau, London, 1879), 17. 

P Herzfeld in Oriental studies in honour of Cursetn Erachji Pavry (London, 1933), 135-6; 
Shahbaz, art. cit., 26-30. 

7 Shahbazi, art. cit., 31-2. Shahbazi tried to distinguish between the possibilities of Babylonian 
or Greek origin; but of course after the time of Alexander's conquest there would have been no way 
that Zoroastrians in, say, Babylon would have been able to discriminate between preces of 
information that were Babylonian in origin or ultimately Greek. On the ‘ indifference to worldly 
history’ of early Iranian tradition see Boyce, History, 1, 190, u, 68 

T Shahbazi, art. cit., 33-4; Boyce, Zoroastrians (London, 1979), 92-3 and History, п, 68-9; 
Gnoli, Zoroaster’s time and homeland, 166-75. 

76 Strom. 1.15.70 (п, 44.7-10 Stáhlin) = FGrH 273Е94. On Zaratas the ‘ Assyrian’ see above, 
n. 47. 

7 FGrH ЗА (Komment.), 298. 
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does not allow us to tell whether Zoroaster’s identification with Ezekiel was the 
cause of his being given a date in the sixth century B.c., or whether he was 
equated with Ezekiel because he had already been given a date around that time. 
Certainly the parallels between Zoroaster and Ezekiel—note for example 
Ezekiel’s emphasis on fire and his reference to physical resurrection—are 
obvious and striking for anyone prepared to look for them.” But Zoroaster was 
also equated with Seth, Nimrod, Balaam and Baruch, as well as being 
considered a pupil of Abraham, without any of these identifications giving rise 
to a serious tradition about his dating.” Of course anything is possible in this 
realm, but the question as to whether another factor could also have been 
involved remains unanswered. 

Clement mentions not only the connexion between Zoroaster and Ezekiel 
but also the one between Zoroaster and Pythagoras. Jacoby wanted to make the 
second connexion subsequent to the first: Zoroaster could be linked with 
Pythagoras once he had been equated with Ezekiel.® But this is out of the 
question. As we have seen, there are no grounds whatever for doubting that the 
idea of a teacher—pupil relationship with Pythagoras goes back to Aristoxenus 
in the fourth century в.с.8! Bidez and Cumont were clearly correct in assuming 
that the Zoroaster-Ezekiel connexion was secondary, not primary—just as 
correct as Bousset when he noted that the Zoroaster- Nimrod equation is based 
оп an earlier stratum of Greek tradition.? 

Closer examination only goes to confirm this. In the passage from Clement 
just quoted, there is a reference to ‘certain people’ who identify Ezekiel with 
Zoroaster. Bidez and Cumont assumed that this reference formed part of what 
Clement found in his written source—Alexander Polyhistor. In fact it could 
hardly be clearer that the reference is simply an ‘ aside’ by Clement himself: an 
incidental comment of his own.? Who are these ‘certain people’? The most 
obvious answer is that they were Jews or Christians in Alexandria whose ideas 
Clement was familiar with at first hand. As it happens the surviving evidence 


78 Fire, chs. 1, 8, 10, etc., resurrection, ch. 37 

? Bousset, 369-82; Bidez-Cumont, т, 41-50. On the later period of the trend, continuing into 
Islamic times, for equating Jewish and Iranian historical figures see also J. Horovitz in Oriental 
studies in honour of Cursetj Егасйл Pavry, 151—5. 

8 op. cit., 293-8. 

*! Even apart from Aristoxenus, the fact that Clement cites Alexander Polyhistor for the 
Pythagoras-Zoroaster connexion tends to make Jacoby's theory implausible. Alexander wrote 1n 
the mud first century B.C., using material that was far from new; but the little we are able to 
reconstruct of religious and social trends would suggest a later period— probably the first or second 
century A.D.—as the time most likely to have given rise to the Zoroaster-Ezekiel equation See also 
below, n. 83. 

82 Bidez-Cumont, 1, 42, Bousset, 377 1118 worth noting how well an identification of Ezekiel with 
Pythagoras's teacher would conform to the Jewish dogma that Pythagoras learned what he knew 
from the Jews (Josephus, Against Apion 1. 162—5, 2. 168, Origen, Against Celsus 1. 15; E. Schurer, 
History of the Jewish people, 2nd edition, ш, 1, Edinburgh, 1986, 696). 

8 Bidez-Cumont, 1, 42. Correctly Jacoby, FGrH ЗА Text, 118.14-5 and Kommentar, 296 (but he 
seems to waver, p. 298). Clement's words ' as will become apparent later’ presumably refer forward 
to his chapter 21. There we find Ezekiel (Strom. 1.21 122 and 135 = п, 77.6-7 and 84.13 Stahlin) 
dated separately from Zoroaster (1 21.133 = п, 82.25). With Clement's dismissal here of what 
‘certain people reckon’ (syodvrat) compare his disparaging comments elsewhere on what his 
contemporaries are willing to believe (jyodvrar’ Paedag. 3.3.16 = 1, 246.3 St) On his polemical 
stand against the kind of ideas and fashions current in the Alexandria of his day, see C Mondésert, 
Clément d’Alexandrie (Paris, 1944), 27-45. As for the Zoroaster-Ezekiel equation, Clement’s 
rejection of it strongly suggests dismissal of an idea put forward by near or exact contemporaries of 
his (the plural should not be taken too literally: see Е. Sagnard’s comments, Clém. d'Alex., Extraits 
de Théodote, 2nd edition, Paris, 1970, 30-32) who were unable to cite any authority for what they 
proposed. 
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points to Alexandria as a focal point, in the centuries after Christ, for the most 
elaborate integration of Zoroaster into a Jewish context^ Iranian Jews 
migrating to Alexandria could possibly have brought some knowledge of 
Zoroastrianism with them; but by and large they apparently found most of the 
elements of their picture of Zoroaster in Alexandria itself. This is in keeping 
with the general observation that, in spite of the often close physical proximity 
between Jews and Zoroastrians, their religious and intellectual exchanges seem 
to a large extent to have been mediated by Greek language and culture. 

In fact the clearest pointer to the probable background for the identification 
of Zoroaster and Ezekiel is given by Clement himself. He has preserved an 
extraordinary account which shows how strongly Jews (and Christians) were 
moved to translate their sacred history into the terminology and framework of 
conventional Greek chronology. That, still in Clement's day, meant primarily 
the chronological system originated by Apollodorus in the second century B.c.?? 
This exposition by Clement contains one point of special interest. In great detail 
he presents a list of Jewish historical figures from Moses onwards, including 
Ezekiel; and for the sake of comparison he sets beside it another list made up of 
famous events and figures from Greek history. Among these figures we find 
none other than Zoroaster the Mede, casually included in a series of philos- 
ophers and wonder-workers along with Pythagoras, Empedocles and Зосга(ез.88 

So we are led back to Greek tradition in general, and in particular to the 
connexion between Zoroaster and Pythagoras. In fact there is no need to look 
any further for the explanation of a sixth-century Zoroaster. 

Greek chronology was a peculiar affair. The Greeks tended to make a 
profession of knowing more than they did, and this is particularly clear in the 
Apollodoran system of dating—the refinement of all earlier systems and the one 
that in its popularized form was to become highly influential throughout the rest 
of antiquity. Apollodorus's work as a whole is lost, and only survives in the 
piecemeal references to it preserved by later writers; but the guidelines that he 
followed are quite clear. Faced with the problem of dating philosophers whose 
dates he did not know, he adopted the simple rule of taking a historical event 
somehow connected with a philosopher, assuming he was forty years old at the 
time and so dating his birth forty years earlier. He also used another handy rule: 


“The Egyptian magical and gnostic material is telling. Pap. graec magic. 13.967-76 
Preisendanz; H.-C. Puech, En quéte de la Gnose (Paris, 1978), 1, 84-92; G. Fowden, The Egyptian 
Hermes (Cambridge, 1986), 120 and п. 17, 202-3. Later passages, such as al-Nadim making Ostanes 
an inhabitant of Alexandria, could be unconscious tributes to the rewelding of traditions that took 
place there (Kitab al-Fihrist 189 Flügel = Bidez-Cumont, п, 270). For Zoroaster as Jewish and 
Christian prophet see Bidez-Cumont, 1, 42—55. 

35 E. R. Goodenough, By light, light (New Haven, 1935), 13 and п.б. See also Hermippus fr. 2 
Wehrli; C. Schmidt, Plotins Stellung zum Gnosticismus (Leipzig, 1901), 19-22; Fowden, op. cit., 36. 
Doresse tried to explain the Zoroaster—Ezekiel equation as the work of * Iranianized Judaism’, but 
this is probably rather too idealistic (The secret books of the Egyptian Gnostics, London-New York, 
1960, 280). 

% See for example Boyce, Zoroastrianism, 11-17. On the fundamental role played by Hellenism 
throughout Babylonia in the crucial Parthian period (second century B.C. to third century A.D.) see 
С. Widengren's comments, Мат and Manichaeism (London, 1965), 7. It ıs even worth remembering 
that al-Mas'üdi апа al-Birüni made use of source material that was transmitted via Persian but 
originated in Alexandria (De Lacy O'Leary, How Greek science passed to the Arabs, London, 1949, 
106, 152). The influence of Greek philosophy itself on later Zoroastrian doctrine and scripture 
should hardly need emphasizing: see Н. W. Bailey, Zoroastrian problems in the ninth-century books 
(Oxford, 1943), 86-92; Zaehner, Zurvan, 78-9, 141—2, 267-8. 

87 Strom. 1.21, passim. Apollodorus is mentioned by name, 1.21.105 (п, 67.20-68.5 St.) = FGrH 
244F87. 

8 Strom. 1.21.133 (и, 82.23-8 St.). See Burkert, p. 147, n. 146 
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you can assume a philosopher’s teacher is forty years older than he is, and so 
was himself forty years old when the pupil was born. Technically, when 
someone reached forty they were described as reaching their acme, their ‘ peak’. 
This was the crucial year in their life. As a result it was extremely common from 
Apollodorus onwards to date a person’s whole life by this one year, saying that 
‘so-and-so reached his peak in such-and-such a year’. But it was even more 
common to abbreviate a stage further and just say that so-and-so ‘was’ 
(yéyove) in such-and-such a year.” ; 

According to the Apollodoran system, Pythagoras ‘ reached his peak" at the 
time of Polycrates's tyranny in Samos. This was taken to mean that he was forty 
in the 62nd Olympiad (532-529 в.с.) and that he was born in the year 570.9 Tt 
also meant that any teacher of his would, in the absence of any conflicting 
evidence, be assumed to have been at his ‘ peak’ in the same year. This is not 
just a matter for inference?! We see it specifically happening in the case of 
Anaximander, who was supposed to have been one of Pythagoras's teachers. 
On this basis he was given 570 as the all-important year when he peaked.” 

We know of no reference by Apollodorus to Zoroaster, but his case fits the 
scheme exactly. Renowned ever since Aristoxenus as Pythagoras's teacher,? 
Zoroaster was automatically entitled to his place. As a matter of fact the 
connexion between Apollodorus and Aristoxenus can be confirmed: there is no 
doubting that the person whom Apollodorus depended on when he gave 
Pythagoras 570 B.c: as the year of his birth was none other than Aristoxenus 
himself.” 

One other point is worth mentioning. We have seen that the Muslim writers 
who date Zoroaster to 570 p.c. fail to make it clear what point in his life the year 
refers to. This has given rise to a great deal of discussion and disagreement, and 
the uncertainty seems to go back a long time. As far as al-Biriini is concerned, - 
some writers have argued that his reference to 570 as the year of Zoroaster’s 
© appearance ' (zuhür) must mean his birth, others that it must indicate a crucial 
point in his career.” But the Arabic word zuhür is in itself too vague to refer 
specifically to the time of birth; as Herzfeld noted, the evidence amounts simply 
to the basic statement: ‘ Zoroaster 258 years before the Seleucid era '?$ Even the 
ambiguity and the disagreements are perhaps significant, for we find almost the 
identical ambiguity and confusion in the Apollodoran chronology. As we have 
seen, the technical expression which it most commonly used for indicating a 
person’s acme was the simple verb ‘ to be’ or ‘ become’. In ordinary usage the 
verb can quite happily refer to the time of birth, but this made the confusion 


ө F, Jacoby, Apollodors Chronik (Berlin, 1902), passim; Kirk-Raven-Schofield, The presocratic 
philosophers (2nd edition, Cambridge, 1983), p. 102, n. 2. 

9 H, Diels in Rheinisches Museum, 31, 1876, 25-6; Jacoby, Ap. Chronik, 215-27; Lévy, op cit 
(above, п. 23), 4. Discussion of the later acme dates (529 в.с, 531) by К. von Fritz in RE xxiv, 181. 
Apollodorus himself dated events by the rules of Atheman archons, but the revised version of his 
work which was to become so influential translated his datings back into the Olympiad system. See 
Jacoby, op. cit., 31-5, 57-8; J. Mansfeld ın Mnemosyne, 32, 1979, 46. 

?! See West's comments on the year * one might have expected ' the Apollodoran system would 
provide as the acme year for Pherecydes—one of Pythagoras's reputed teachers (Early Greek 
philosophy, p. 1, n. 1). 

9 Anaximander born 610, асте 1n 570; Pythagoras born 570, acme in 530: Diels, art. cıt., 24-5; 
FGrH 244F 29 and 339 with Jacoby's commentary, 2D 727 and 806. : 

93 References to the literature in Bidez-Cumant, п, 35-40. 

% Jacoby ın FGrH 2D 806; von Fritz in RE xxiv, 181. See Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. 9 = Aristoxenus 
fr. 16 Wehrli. For Anstoxenus and Apollodorus cf. also А. Mosshammer, The ‘Chronicle’ of 
Eusebius and Greek chronographic tradition (Lewisburg, 1979), 119-20, 124, 278, 285. 

95 Herzfeld, Zoroaster, 1, 19-27; Shahbazi, art. cit., 26-7. 

% Zoroaster, 1, 20, 24 
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even worse when the statement ‘ so-and-so was’ or ‘ became’ started being used 

as a shorthand reference to the year when someone reached the peak of their 
97 

career. 


4 


Converging evidence, plus what could be called the law of economy, allows 
only one conclusion: the tradition of a sixth-century Zoroaster comes not from 
Babylonia, not from the Persians, not from the Jews but from Greece. From 
there everything else follows. 

What is the tradition worth? As we have seen: nothing. It is built on sand— 
-on the fiction of a ‘ Chaldaean’ Zoroaster whom we can assume never existed. 
How did this tradition come about? Here we enter the realm of speculation; but 
a few obvious suggestions can be made. Firstly, it would be wrong to ignore 
what we know about Aristoxenus himself. Most obviously relevant are two 
facts: that, in his own way, he had taken it upon himself to rewrite history; and 
that he was not bothered in the least with chronological niceties. 

Aristoxenus’s allegiance to Pythagoreanism was as profound as his interest 
in it. This clearly has to do to a very large extent with the fact that he was born 
and brought up in Tarentum, the Italian town which was then the centre of the 
Pythagorean movement as a whole.* By the time he had moved to Athens, 
Pythagoreanism was—at least in certain quarters—feeling an acute need to 
redefine itself. Up until then the movement had naturally kept modifying its 
image as new discoveries were made and new ideas incorporated in the system.” 
But in Aristoxenus's time this natural process was being accelerated by outside 
factors—primarily the need to adapt to Athenian standards of sophistication 
and present the image of an intelligent and consistent philosophical system, 
purged of old-fashioned mythical elements and above all provided with 
reputable authority. Aristoxenus himself must have felt this need more acutely 
than most: he was familiar at first hand with Aristotle's attacks on various 
points of Pythagorean teaching.!” But at any rate when he set himself to the 
task he produced a strikingly different picture not only of Pythagorean ideas but 
also of the movement’s history. 

To speak of Aristoxenus rewriting history is strictly speaking a misnomer. 


? The classic study of the ambiguity remains E. Rohde's, Kleme Schriften (Tübingen, 1901), 1, 
114-84. See also Jacoby, Apollodors Chronik, 49—51 

9 On Tarentum see Burkert, 115-16. It is common to restrict the Pythagorean influence оп 
Aristoxenus to the time he spent in Italy (so for example Momigliano, The development of Greek 
biography, 74—5). But it 15 probably significant that Aristoxenus seems to have described how his 
most important teacher in Pythagoreanism, Xenophilus, ended his days in Athens (Aristox. fr. 20a 
Wehrh. Philip. Pythagoras, 196, claims Xenophilus was not a Pythagorean, but this is a mistake: 
besides fr. 20a see frs. 19, 20b, 25). On migration of Pythagoreans from Italy to Athens see Burkert, 
201 Frank assumes Aristoxenus was lying when he said Xenophilus lived to the age of 104 ‘ by 
adhering to the Pythagorean philosophy ’, and that he actually never knew him (American Journal 
of Philology, 64, 1943, pp. 222-3, n. 4; similarly Lévy, Recherches, p 45, n. 5). Anything is possible, 
but the evidence tends to suggest Aristoxenus's account is more credible than Frank's. 

% Archytas's contribution ıs an obvious example (Burkert, 47 and n. 104). On the situation in 
Aristoxenus’s time, see for example Burkert, 175, 198-205. A. Delatte (Etudes sur la littérature 
pythagoricienne, Paris, 1915, 29 and n. 1) appropriately compares similar historical developments in 
Buddhism. As a matter of fact it is worth noting how, in some Buddhist as well as Pythagorean 
circles, the 1dea that it is necessary to adapt and reformulate teachings in accordance with changing 
needs of time and place is itself considered a fundamental point of doctrine (M. Pye, Skilful means, 
London, 1978; Rostagni, 5сгий minori, 1, 1-59, Empedocles B9.5—reading, as necessary, 7 oft 
#ёш<). 

19 Burkert, 40 and n. 63. 
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The science of chronology was then hardly in its infancy, and even when it 
reached its peak it was, to say the least, an extremely rough and ready affair. 
The first experiments at establishing a reliable basis for dating scarcely go back 
further than Aristotle."! Naturally, this left immense scope for personal 
innovations. History writing was a creative enterprise: people could be arranged 
historically in the same way that we move around and associate ideas. So it is 
not so surprising to find Aristoxenus turning history on its head and altering 
chronological details in a way that boosted Pythagoras’s importance and 
authority.'? But to say this is not to forget that up until Aristoxenus’s time the 
generation—or even the century—in which one decided to date Pythagoras was 
largely a matter of personal choice. To attack Aristoxenus in particular for 
being an irresponsible forger '“ betrays a fundamental misunderstanding both 
of him and of his age. 

The view of Zoroaster’s dating which seems to have been current in Athens 
at Aristoxenus’s time was that he had lived several thousand years earlier. This 
view was especially popular in Plato’s Academy; perhaps significantly as far as 
Aristoxenus is concerned, it was apparently used to promote Plato’s reputation 
by establishing a direct symbolic link over the millennia between him and 
Zoroaster.^ Aristoxenus’s hostility to virtually everything taught in Plato’s 
Academy is well known. His polemic focused particularly on the Platonists’ 
vagueness and dreamy otherworldliness, and it also seems that their way of 
* adopting’ earlier traditions was a sensitive issue for others as well as himself. 
This makes it highly plausible that he, or someone else of like mind, gave 
Zoroaster the eminently historical sixth-century dating as part of a ‘ counter- 
reaction against the chronological improbabilities of the Chaldaeo-Mazdean 
fable’ !°7 which placed the prophet at some fantastically remote point in history, 
and which to an Athenian would naturally be associated with the school of 
Plato. 

At the same time, Aristoxenus was clearly interested in justifying his claim to 
be the spokesman for Pythagoreanism as a genuine religious and philosophical 
tradition.’ The necessary counterbalance to this as far as he was concerned— 
for him the defence of Pythagoreanism went hand in hand with an attack on 
Platonism—was to demonstrate that Platonism was a pseudo-tradition based 
on teachings which Plato had illicitly stolen from other sources. As for 
Pythagoras, an actual meeting between him and Zoroaster in the flesh was a 
much better recommendation than some mystical contact through the millen- 
nia. A coherent picture seems to emerge: Oriental wisdom makes a fool of 
Socrates but it gives the seal of approval to Pythagoras. 10 

If Aristoxenus himself was perfectly capable of giving rise to the fiction of a 
sixth-century Zoroaster, there are also a couple of possible additional factors 
that are worth mentioning. Of the many references in classical literature to 
Pythagoras’s contact with the Magi, one is particularly instructive. Apuleius 
notes that ‘there are those who say Pythagoras had the Persian Magi for 


10! R, Pfeiffer, History of classical scholarship, 1 (Oxford, 1968), 51, 79-81, 163-4. 

10 Diogenes Laertius 8.15 = fr. 43 Wehrli; Burkert, 108 and n. 60. 

103 Burkert, 110-11, 150 and п. 160. 

1% So for example E. Frank, art. cit. (above, п. 98), 222-4. 

105 For the essentials see Jaeger, Aristotle, 133-6; M. Untersteiner, Aristotele, Della Filosofia 
(Rome, 1963), 6, 82-9. 

196 See above, п. 42; Philip, Pythagoras, 14, 159; Burkert, 146 (Aristotle) 

197 Bidez-Cumont, 1, 17. 

108 Burkert, 107 on Diogenes Laertius 8.46 = fr. 19 Wehrli. 

1? On Plato's plagiarism and the story of Socrates and the Indran see references above, nn. 43-4. 
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teachers—and especially Zoroaster '.!!? This—if we assume the tradition linking 
Pythagoras with the Magi already existed in Aristoxenus’s time!!l—is a clear 
indication as to how the fiction of a * Chaldaean Zoroaster’ could first have 
come about. The words 'and especially" sound suspiciously like an after- 
thought: ‘ Pythagoras was taught by the Magi, but of course that must mean he 
was taught by their chief’. He would not deserve second best.!? Once 
Zoroastrians were known to live in Babylon, there was no reason not to suppose 
that their founder had lived there too. Such obvious inferences, and the fiction 
has come into being. 

But there is one other person worth mentioning. Slightly older than 
Aristoxenus, Heraclides of Pontus was one of Plato's pupils who was not afraid 
to disagree with his teacher openly. His greatest fame was not as a philosopher 
but as a writer of dramatic fictions in the form of dialogues. One of these 
fictitious dialogues was called, of all things, Zoroaster. Bidez and Cumont drew 
the conclusion that it described a meeting between Pythagoras and the man 
playing the title role. The idea is attractive, but it goes way beyond the evidence 
at our disposal.!? 

Our only information about this dialogue comes from Plutarch. He refers to 
it specifically as an example of Heraclides ‘ constantly contradicting Plato and 
opposing him on the most crucial and fundamental issues of. natural philos- 
ophy’.'!4 This gives us the elements of a very interesting picture. As we have 
seen, the view current in Plato’s school was that Zoroaster had lived thousands 
of years in the past and was a numinous figure of myth; there is no reason to 
suppose that Heraclides differed in his dating or his view of the man. On the 
contrary, there is every reason to suppose that here he was indulging his 
characteristic love of the exotic ‘ by giving his dialogues settings remote in time 
and space and characters not only from history but mythology '.!5 Heraclides's 
decision to write a dialogue called Zoroaster is typical of his view that 
philosophy is the product not of argument but of divine revelation. As 
Gottschalk points out, ‘ with the emphasis on revelation went a search for new 
authorities °’, and ‘ his practice of choosing figures from a past age to appear in 
his dialogues’ allowed Heraclides ‘to speak through characters who could 
claim some authority in their own right '.!!ó The result, of course, was pure 
fiction: a fiction in which Heraclides used Zoroaster as a mouthpiece for 
contemporary philosophical dialogue. Here we clearly have a perfect example of 
his technique of mixing ancient settings with contemporary ones—in other 
words, of using dramatic art to bring figures from the distant past into the 
immediate present.!!” 


110 Florida 15 (Bidez- Cumont, п, 38-9; 2nd cent. A.D.). Other references to Pythagoras and the 
Magi in Bidez-Cumont, it, 37-8 and Guthrie, History of Greek philosophy, 1, 253-4. 

1 Guthrie's view that the tradition ‘ almost certainly ' goes back at least to Aristotle (op. cit., 254) 
can be neither confirmed nor refuted. The same applies to Gisinger's arguments—in themselves 
impressive—for attributing the tradition to Eudoxus (Die Erdbeschreibung des Eudoxos von Knidos, 
Leipzig-Berlin, 1921, 116-21; P. Boyancé in Revue des Études Anciennes, 49, 1947, 192) There area 
couple of factors that indicate the tradition could well have been in existence long before 
Aristoxenus's time, but this is not the place to consider them. 

12 Compare Clement, Strom. 1.15.66 (п, 41.28-42.1 St.): ‘ Pythagoras shared the company of the 
best of the Chaldaeans and Magi’. 

13 Bidez-Cumont, т, 14-5, 81-4. See Н. B. Gottschalk, Heraclides of Pontus (Oxford, 1980), 
111-2. 

14 Moral. 1115a = Heraclides fr. 68 Wehrli. 

15 Gottschalk, op. cit., 10. 

16 op. cit., 110-13; see also I. М. Гоше in Mnemosyne, 18, 1965, 135-6. 

17 See A. A. Long's comments in Classical Review, 32, 1982, 202. 
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Now the Greeks were masters in the art of methodically and deliberately 
extracting what they considered to be historical fact from blatant works of 
fiction.!* This to us may seem bizarre: surely the Greeks were not fools. In fact, 
if we look for example at how a professional historian could solemnly argue that 
Empedocles cannot possibly have died by throwing himself into Etna because 
he never mentioned Etna in his роетѕ,!! we see there is a very definite principle 
at work. This principle is clearly related to the idea—explicit in so-called 
primitive or magical cultures and dismissed in our own—that the word is a 
power in its own right, able not just to represent reality but to contain and 
create 1.120 

As we have seen, history writing was itself a creative undertaking for 
Aristoxenus. He knew Heraclides's work very well—which is hardly surprising 
when we consider that together they were the two key men of their century in 
reshaping the Pythagoras legend."! As far as Heraclides and his dialogues are 
concerned, there is no doubt that he used them to portray figures such as 
Pythagoras ‘in a way that misled later writers’. On a broader scale, if we 
consider that the interpretation as fact of what was originally intended as fiction 
is about as consistent in the history of Greek literature as the law of gravity, 
Heraclides's imaginary dialogue could well have been one very significant factor 
in creating the myth of a sixth-century Zoroaster. 

No people is an island. The idea of the Greeks as a superior race quickly 
starts to erode as we follow the course of the wave that passed from the East to 
the West and then back to the East. We are in a position to appreciate 
something of the impact of what has been described as ‘ the gift of the Magi’ to 
the West.!? On the other hand, the useless sixth-century dating of Zoroaster is 
perhaps not uncharacteristic of the kind of gifts that Greece gave back to the 
Fast. 
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LINGUISTIC CONVERGENCE: THE TAMIL-HINDI 
AUXILIARIES ! 


Ву С. Н. ScHOKKER and A. GOVINDANKUTTY MENON 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The subject of the Indianization of the Indian languages has occupied the 
thoughts of scholars for more than a century. But during the last four decades it 
has become a field of intensive investigation. The study of the process of 
convergence in the Indic area began with a hesitant study of common lexical 
items in Indo-Aryan, Dravidian and Munda. The initial conviction was that 
grammatical traits may not travel across genetic boundaries. However, scholars 
like Kuiper and Emeneau not only proved the contrary but also laid the 
foundation for future research on the ‘unexpected’ structural similarities 
among the above-mentioned three major language families of the Indian 
subcontinent. 

While earlier studies concentrated on the lexical borrowings,’ the more 
recent studies on ‘India as a linguistic area’ are marked by an overwhelming 
interest in specific lexical items such as botanical terms and elements of 
agriculture? There are very few studies on the phonological and common 
grammatical traits.* The contribution from Leiden to the study of the Indian 
linguistic area relates to Vedic retroflexion and its Dravidian origin, the 
similarity of Sanskrit krtva to the Dravidian gerunds, and the resemblance 
between the Sanskrit syntactic quotative form iti and the Dravidian verb ena? 
The American contribution, which came mainly from Berkeley, deals with 
numeral classifiers in Indo-Aryan, Dravidian and Munda, and the comparison 
of Sanskrit api with Dravidian -um. Some of the recent studies treat topics such 
as word order, causatives, conjunctive participles, compound verbs and the 
dative subject.’ 

The hypothesis of ‘ India as a linguistic area’ is by now, accepted. However, 
scholars also try to bring India within the sphere of a larger linguistic area 
including the Far East, South-East and Central Asia.’ This is comparable to the 
search for a genetic relationship between Dravidian and other language 


! We wish to thank Professors К 5. P. Beekes, Е. В. J. Kuiper and J C. P. Liang for their 
valuable comments and suggestions. This article is a revised version of a paper presented at the 
panel: ‘ India as a Linguistic Area’ of the VIIth World Sanskrit Conference, August 1987, Leiden, 
The Netherlands. 

2 Leaving aside a large number of studies on the Indo-Aryan loanwords ш Dravidian, and the 
Dravidian loanwords in Indo-Aryan, in the course of the last two centuries a wide range of articles, 
monographs and books were published which deal with the similarities between Dravidian and the 
following languages or language families: Scythian, Uralan, Finno-Ugric, Altaic, Basque, 
Sumerian, Indo-European, Negro-African, Korean and Japanese For an exhaustive bibliography 
on this subject, see McAlpin, D. W., * Toward Proto-Elamo-Dravidian', Language, 50/1, 1974 
p. 89, n. 1 and Govindankutty, A., review of McAlpin, Proto-Elamo-Dravidian. the evidence and из 
implications, in Bibliotheca Orientalis (Leiden), х1лу, 3/4, 1987 495-99. 

3 See Southworth (1979) and Masica (1979). 

* Some of the studies are: Emeneau (1956), Andronov (1964), Kuiper (1967), Ramanujan and 
Masica (1969), Gumperz (1971), Southworth (1971, 1979), Ohno (1980, 1983) and McAlpin (1981). 

> Kuiper (1967) 

6 Emeneau (1956). 

7 Southworth (1971, 1974) апа Masica (1976). 

8 Masica (1976). 
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families, including Indo-European and Japanese.? The price one has to pay for 
this adventure is the sacrifice of details for the sake of generality.'? One of the 
drawbacks of such studies concerning macro ‘ linguistic areas’ is the emphasis 
laid on superficial structural similarities. 

That languages of contiguous regions show similar linguistic traits is well 
known. For the present analysis we have avoided choosing two geographically 
adjacent languages such as Kannada/Marathi, Telugu/Hindi or Tamil/ 
Singalese, because they may show resemblances characteristic of languages in 
direct contact. For this reason we have limited our investigation to Tamil and 
Hindi which are uncontiguous. To explain the resemblances between these two 
languages, the possible historical contacts between the speakers of Dravidian 
and Aryan should be taken into account. Further, we have limited our research 
to the study of one aspect of the verb morphology, namely, that of the auxiliary 
verbs in these two languages. Our contribution is not a paper in the field of 
linguistic universals. It is rather a close study of one small—but significant— 
aspect of two unrelated and uncontiguous languages in order to trace the 
possible influence of one on the other. 

Two scholars have discussed the issues concerned with the auxiliaries in 
Indo-Aryan and Dravidian. Southworth pointed out the similarities between 
four Marathi and Tamil auxiliary verbs, while Masica added seven more to the 
list of Indo-Aryan and Dravidian auxiliaries.!! Our aim has been to follow up 
these studies. We recognize the great importance given by Southworth and 
Masica to the structure of the verbal compounds. For this reason we have taken 
the structure of the verbal compounds as one of our starting points. At the same 
time we are convinced that a mere description of the structure of the verbal 
compound is not enough either to explain the phenomenon or to solve the 
problem. We have, therefore, also compared the meanings expressed and the 
functions performed by the auxiliaries. From the viewpoint of the structure of 
the verbal compounds, it can be said that in them only the auxiliaries can serve 
as finite verbs. To determine whether a verb functions as an auxiliary or not, we 
have also to consider the semantic shift taking place in the verb concerned, and 
the degree to which such a verb influences the meaning of the main verb. An 
auxiliary verb loses its primary meaning and ‘ explicates' certain nuances of the 
meaning of the main verb. This explicatory function of the auxiliary, in turn, 
depends on the meaning of the main verb itself. We shall review this problem in 
the sections dealing with the specific auxiliary verbs. We are concentrating on 
the use of a select set of auxiliaries listed below. Though the style of our research 
is descriptive, we do not hesitate to include diachronic details whenever it is 
necessary. A striking feature of the auxiliaries under consideration is that they 
predominantly denote motion, and that most of them form pairs of opposition 
in respect of direction. Except for two cases (IV.B and VI.B), the Tamil and 
Hindi auxiliaries express the same meaning. 

For the sake of uniformity and simplicity, we have opted for the term 
* gerund’ to designate non-finite forms of the main verb like Tam. oti / Hin. 
daura and Tam. natantu | Hin. ho (section I.B.) since these forms perform 


? See n. 2 above. 

10 One such example ıs the treatment of the ‘ conjunctive participle’ (gerund) by Masica (1976: 
108). In the first place, Masica's examples are limited to the four South Dravidian languages. In the 
second place, he mentions only one function of this gerund while it has many more to perform, and 
in the third place, the past-tense suffix of this gerund does not necessarily denote a past action. It is 
used as a marker to exemplify the order or seauence of the actions. . Many such details are left out in 
a macro-research dealing with a wide area. 

!! Southworth (1971: 266); Masica (1976: 146). 
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almost the same function. The Hindi forms have been transcribed as they are 
written in the Devanagari script. In the present spoken form of the language 
final a is dropped, e.g. daura in the written language as against daur in the 
spoken language. 


II. DESCRIPTION 


The following auxiliary verbs will be discussed in the same order in which 
they are listed below. They are arranged according to the question as to whether 
the action turns away from (items I to IV) or towards (items V and VI) the point 
from which it is considered: | 


Tamil (Тат.) Hindi (Нїп.) 
I po- “to go’ jana ‘to go’ 
II Kotu- ‘to give’ dena *to give’ 
III pot- ‘to throw’ dalana ‘to throw’ 
IV vit- * to leave’ A choranü ‘to leave’ 
B cukana “о miss’ 
У уаги- ‘to come’ ana ‘to come’ 
VI kol- *to get, have" A lenà ‘to take, get’ 
B гайапа ‘to stay’ 
УП vai- * to put, keep’ rakhana ‘to put, keep’ 
ҮШ patu- ‘to fall’ рагай ‘to fall’ 


І. Tam. pó-: Hin. jand ‘to go’ 


A. With the main verb in the form of an infinitive (Tamil) or in that of a gerund 
(Hindi) 


1. The process of passing into a state 


Tam.: utkarap põ- * to pass into the state of being seated, 
sit down’ 
Hin.: baitha jana idem. 
Examples: 
Tam.: avan utkarap pokiran * he sits down’ 
Hin.: vaha baitha jata hai idem. 
Notes 


(a) Structurally the Tamil and Hindi constructions differ from each other. 
Whereas Tam. pó- is construed with the infinitive of another verb, Hin. jand is 
construed with the gerund of another verb. Hindi differs from Tamil in that the 
construction of a verb which can serve as an auxiliary, with the infinitive of 
another verb is not regarded as a verbal compound since in that case the former 
verb retains its independent meaning. Cf. baitha jana ‘to sit down’ versus 
baithane jana ‘to go with an intention of sitting’. 

(b) Tamil and Hindi differ from each other in their conceptions of the contrast 


12 For a discussion of the various terms used for such nonfinite verb forms 1n Tamil and Hindi, 
see Masica (1976: 108-12) As regards Hindi, it should be noted that if in this language a verb 1s used 
independently, its gerund is usually formed by adding -kara to its stem form. But 1n the verbal 
compound the gerund-form of the main verb has merged with the bare stem form. See n. 16 below. 
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between intransitive and transitive. According to Western grammar, one of the 
ways to distinguish a transitive verb from an intransitive is whether the verb 
requires an object to complete the sense. This distinction between intransitivity 
and transitivity holds true for Hindi but is not valid for Tamil. In the latter 
language the verbs as such are neither intransitive nor transitive. The tran- 
sitivity is marked by a verbal suffix and stands for what elsewhere is called a 
‘causative °.” If Tam. põ- is construed with the infinitive of a verb which takes 
an object, it, therefore, also marks the process of starting an action (cf. the 
following subsection). On the other hand, the contrast which Western grammar 
makes between the intransitive and the transitive character of a main verb plays 
an essential part in the Hindi verbal compound. As a result, Hin. jand expresses 
the above meaning only if the main verb is used without an object. For its 
construction with the gerund of a verb which takes an object, see the following 
subsection. 


2. The completion of the process of going through an action 


Hin.: parha jana ‘to complete the process of going 
through the act of reading, read 
7 to the end’ 
vaha parha gaya * he read to the епа’ 
Notes 


(a) For the difference between Tamil and Hindi in their conceptions of the 
contrast between intransitivity and transitivity, see section L.A.1, note (b). 
Compare the above Hindi construction with the following Tamil one: 


Tam.: patikkap po- ‘to be going to read’ 
avan patikkap ропан “he was going to read’ 


(b) For the contrast between the above use of Hin. jand ‘ to go’ and that of Hin. 
сикапа ‘ to miss’, see section IV. 


B. With the gerund of the main verb. 


1. The process of moving off 


Tam.: ойр põ- ‘to run away’ 
Hin.: daura jana idem. 
Examples: 
Tam.: avan Otip ропап ‘he ran away’ 
Hin.: vaha daura gaya idem. 
Notes 


(a) In Hindi the meaning expressed by this construction may be contrasted with 
that expressed by the construction mentioned under I.A.1. If in Hindi the main 
verb denotes a state, jand marks the process of passing into this state. But if the 
main verb denotes motion, jand makes explicit that the process of moving turns 
away from the place from which it is considered. Cf. baithand ‘to sit’: baitha 
^ Лапа ‘to sit down’ versus daurand ‘to run’: daura jana * to run away’. 

(b) See the contrasting pair Tam. varu- and Hin. and, section V. 


13 For the Tamil contrast between intransitive : transitive : causative, see the Conclusion. 
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2. The accidental aspect 

An interesting variant of the above use of Tam. рб- is that of marking the 
accidental aspect. Significant of the latter function of po- is that it especially 
occurs if the subject or the object of the main verb is inanimate. It seems that in 
this case the idea that the process of moving turns away from the place from 
which it is considered, has developed into the one that an event or an action gets 
out of control. Cf. 


natantu po- ‘to go by walking, happen’ 
If the subject is animate: 
avan natantu ponan ‘he went by walking’ 
But if the subject is inanimate: 
atu natantu póccu ‘it happened unavoidably ' 
And if the object is inanimate: 
avan tappu ceytu ропап ‘ре made a mistake and it cannot be 
changed.’ 
Notes 


(а) The Tamil phrase atu natantu росси occurs only in the colloquial language. 
Its counterpart in the literary language is atu natantu poy vittatu. The meaning 
expressed by the auxiliary pó- becomes clearer when the latter phrase is 
compared with atu natantu vittatu which only means ‘ it already happened ’ (cf. 
section IV). 

(b) In its capacity of marking the accidental aspect, Tam. рб- is not comparable 
with its Hindi equivalent jand. See the difference in meaning between the above 
Tamil constructions and the following Hindi ones: 


ho jana *to pass into the state of being, 
become, happen’ 

vaha ho gaya ‘it happened ' 

kara jana ‘to complete the process of going 
through the act of doing’ 

vaha galati kara gaya ‘he made а mistake’ 


The Hindi counterpart of Tam. põ- ‘to go’ in its capacity of marking the 
accidental aspect is рагапа ‘ to fall’. See section УШ.В.1. 

(c) For the use of Tam. põ- and Hin. jand to make explicit the progression of an 
event ог an action, see section VI.B.3. 


II. Tam. kotu-: Hin. dend ‘to give’ 


The above-mentioned auxiliaries along with the gerund of the main verb, 
make explicit that the subject performs the action for the sake of another. 


Tam. patittuk kotu: Hin. parha депа ‘to read to another.’ 


Examples: 
Tam. avan рат patittuk kotuttan ‘he read the lesson to another’ 
Hin. usa ne раша parha diya idem. 

Note 


Cf. the contrasting pair Tam. kol- and Hin. lenā, section VIA. 


III. Tam. pot-: Hin. dalana ‘ to throw’ 


These two auxiliaries along with the gerund of the main verb, make explicit 
that the subject performs an unusual action. 
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Tam. atittup pot-: Hin. mara dalana ‘to beat’ 
Examples: 

Tam. éy! avan ennai atittup pottan * Oh! he beat me’ 

Hin. he! usa ne mujhe mara dala idem. 


Here рб{- and daland mark the abnormal character of the act of beating. Both 
verbs often express an unusual effort of the subject, for instance when he/she 
performs the action in spite of his/her condition. Cf. 


Tam. elutip pót-: Hin. likha daland ‘ to write in spite of one's condition’ 


Examples: 
Tam. пруду iruntum avan katitam elutip * Although he was ill, yet he 
pottàn wrote a letter’ 
Hin. bimara hone para bhi usa ne patra 
likha dala idem. 
Note 


The above use of pót- is a colloquialism in Tamil. In the literary language there 
is no equivalent with pot-. Further the role of the emphatic suffix -um in the 
above Tamil example should not be undervalued. 


IV. Tam. vir-: Hin. chorand ‘to leave’; Hin. cukaná ‘to miss’ 
* > 


These auxiliaries along with the gerund of the main verb, mark the definitive 
end of an event or an action. 


Tam. ceytu vit-: Hin. kara cukanà “to finish the act of doing’ 
Examples: 
Tam. avan vélai ceytu vittan ‘he already did the work’ 
Hin. vaha kama kara cuka idem. 
Notes 


(а) Semantically the Hindi equivalent of Tam. vit- is слогана. But in its use as 
auxiliary Hin. chorand differs from Tam. vit-. In Hindi the phrase kama kara 
choraná would not only mean * to complete a work’ but also ‘ to leave a work 
behind’. As an auxiliary chorand, therefore, bears an ambivalent character and 
its meaning depends mainly on the intonation of the speaker. It is presumably 
for this very reason that the use of chorand as an auxiliary is limited to the 
colloquial, and in the standard language cukand is the current auxiliary used to 
mark the definitive end of an event or an action. 

(b) When construed with the gerund of a transitive verb, Hin. cukaná and jana 
differ from each other. The former marks only the definitive end of an action, 
whereas the latter marks the completion of the process of going through the 
action. See section I.A.2. 


V. Tam. varu-: Hin. and ‘іо come’ 


A. Relating to place 

varu- and dnd together with the gerund of the main verb, make explicit that 
the action is directed towards the place from which it is considered. This is 
especially the case if the main verb denotes motion. 


Tam. oti varu-: Hin. daura Gna * to come running ' 
Examples 
Tam. avan 6ti vantan ‘he came running’ 


Hin. vaha daura aya | idem. 
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Note 
Cf. the contrasting pair Tam. põ- and Hin. janà, section I.B.1. 


B. Relating to time 

The auxiliaries varu- and йпй together with a main verb in the form of a 
gerund in Tamil and in that of an imperfective participle in Hindi, make explicit 
the regular performance of an action from the past up to the present or the near 
present. 


Tam. colli varu-: Hin. kahata ana *to be in the habit of saying 
; up to the present or the 
near present’ 


Examples: 
Tam. avan colli vantàn * he used to say’ 
Hin. vaha kahatà aya tha idem. 
or 
Tam. nampi varu-: Hin..visvasa karata апа ‘to be in the habit of 
believing’ 
Examples: 


Tam. intukkal teyvattil nampi varukirarkal ‘the Hindus continue to 
believe in God’ 
Hin. hindi i$vara mem visvasa karate aye 
haim idem. 


Notes 

(a) Whereas the form of the Tamil main verb is the same as that used in the 
construction mentioned under V.A., the Hindi main verb is here put in the form 
of its imperfective participle in order to express the regularity of the action 
denoted by it. 

(b) A further difference between the two languages is that the Tamil auxiliary 
varu- is also used to express the regular performance of an action in general, 
whereas the construction of the Hindi auxiliary ànà with the imperfective 
participle of the main verb is only used in the above sense. In Hindi the regular 
performance of an action in general may be expressed by the construction of the 
auxiliary rahand ‘ to stay ’ with the imperfective participle of another verb which 
denotes a continuous action (cf. section VI.B.2). However, in order to 
emphasize that the regular action is consciously performed, the transitive verb 
karanà ‘ to до? is construed with the perfective participle of another verb which, 
then, serves as a verbal noun. Cf. 


Tam. avan maruntu cappittu varukiran ‘he regularly takes medicine’ 
Hin. vaha davai khāyā karatà hai idem. 


VLA. Tam. kol- ‘to get, have’: Hin. lend ' to take, get’ 


The auxiliaries Ко[- and lend together with the gerund of the main verb, 
make explicit that the subject performs the action for his/her own sake. 


Tam. patittuk kol-: Hin. parha lend ‘ to read for oneself’ 


Examples: 
Tam. avan рат patittuk kontan ‘ре read the lesson for 
himself 
Hin. usa ne patha parha liya idem. 
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Note 
Cf. the contrasting pair Tam. kotu- and Hin. dend, section II. 


B. Tam. kol- ‘to get, have’: Hin. rahand ‘to stay’ as contrasted with 
Tam. рб-: Hin. jànà ‘to go’ 


1. The momentary action 
Tam. kutittuk kontu iru-: Hin. pi rahanà ‘to be drinking’ ' 


Examples: - 
Tam. avan Каррі kutittuk Коти irukkiran * he is drinking coffee’ 
Hin. vaha kāphī pi raha hai idem. 

Notes 


(a) The use of the Tamil auxiliary Ко[- to express an action which is performed at 
a particular moment may be accounted for by its very meaning ‘ to have’. The 
concept of * having an action’ amplified by a verb meaning ‘ to be’ (iru-) implies 
the idea of being engaged in an action. Thus in this case, the auxiliary kol- 
occurs in the form of the gerund kontu, which is followed by the auxiliary iru-. 
The structure of the construction under consideration is, therefore, main verb 
plus kontu plus iru- in contradistinction to the structure of main verb plus 
auxiliary in the other cases. 

In the traditional Tamil grammars this construction is usually said to 
express ' continuous action '. However, in order to make clear the comparison 
with Hindi, a semantic distinction between ‘momentary’ and ‘continuous’ 
action has been introduced. : 

(b) In Hindi the main verb is used in the form of its gerund, and the auxiliary 
rahaná in that of its perfective participle. Actually the latter fact makes explicit 
that the action denoted by the main verb is taking place at a particular moment. 


2. The continuous action 


Tam. kutittu konté iru-: Hin. pita rahana * to continue to drink ' 
Examples: 
Tam. avan Каррі kutittuk konté irukkiran * he continues to drink coffee’ 
Hin. vaha kaphi риа rahatà hai idem. 
Notes 


(а) In Tamil the continuity of an action is marked by adding the emphatic 
particle ё to Коши, whereas in Hindi it is made explicit by putting the main verb 
in the form of its imperfective participle. 

(b) In Tamil the difference of meaning between this construction and the use of 
the auxiliary varu- as relating to time (cf. section V.B. note (5)) is the contrast 
between what happens for a long time continuously and regular actions 
happening at intervals. In Hindi the regular performance of an action in general 
may equally be expressed by the construction under consideration. But see 
section V.B, note (b). 

(c) For the difference between this use of rahaná ‘to stay’ and the use of its 
‘transitive’ variant rakhand ‘to keep’, see section VII.B, note. 


3. The progression of the action 
Tam. kutittuk konté po-: Hin. риа jand ‘to go on drinking more and 
more’ 
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Examples: 
Tam. avan каррі kutittuk konté pokiran “һе goes on drinking more 
and more coffee’ 
Hin. vaha Кар pita jata hai idem. 
Notes 


(a) In Tamil the progression of an action is expressed by adding the auxiliary рб- 
* to go’ to konté, while in Hindi it is made explicit by substituting jand * to go’ 
for rahand ‘to stay’. 
(b) This use of Tam. põ- and Hin. jand to express the progression of an action is 
closely related to their use to mark one or the other aspect of the process of an 
action. See section I. 


УП. Tam. уай: Hin. rakhand ‘to put, keep’ 


A. With the infinitive of the main verb 
Tam. vai- is used as a means to form causative-transitives. 
Tam. causative: 
ба vai- ‘ to cause someone to make another run’ 
nan avanál vantiyai ótta vaittén ‘I caused him to make the cart run’ 
Tam. transitive: 


ceyya vai- ‘to make someone do some- 
thing’ 
nan avanai vélai ceyya vaitten ‘I made him work’ 


Notes : 

(a) For an explanation of the use of Tam. vai- to form causative-transitives, see 
the Conclusion. 

(b) In Hindi the corresponding verb rakhand does not serve as а regular means 
to form the causative. But the second Tamil phrase mentioned above may be 
compared with the following Hindi one in which rakhand is combined with the 
infinitive of the verb karand ‘ to do’ used in its indirect form in -e and followed 
by the postposition ko: 


maim ne use kama karane ko rakha ‘I hired him for the work’ 
B. With the gerund of the main verb 


Both Tam. vai- and Hin. rakhaná make explicit that the subject keeps the 
action in its state of having been completed. 


Tam. colli vai-: Hin. kaha rakhaná * to keep the act of saying as it 
has been completed ' 
Examples: 
Tam. nàn itam colli vaitten ‘I reserved a place’ 
Hin. maim ne jagaha kaha rakhi idem. 
Note 


On the assumption that in Hindi rakhand ‘to keep’ serves as the ‘transitive’ 
variant of the iniransitive verb rahand ‘to stay’, the use of гакйапа under 
consideration may be compared with the construction of rahaná with the 
imperfective participle of another verb (cf. section VI.B.2). But the difference of 
meaning between the two constructions is that in the former one the subject 
keeps the action in its state of having been compieted, whereas in the latter one 
the subject continues to perform the action itself. 
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VIII. Tam. patu-: Hin. рагапа ‘ to fall’ 


A. The Passive 

In Tamil, patu- construed with the infinitive of the main verb is one of the 
means to form a passive construction. This use of patu- dates back to the period 
of the oldest Tamil grammar Tolkàppiyam. It is a common feature of the 
metalanguage of this grammar. Cf. Tolkappiyam, Porulatikaram 564, 
Ilampüranam, Kalakam (May 1961): colap patum ‘it is said.’ It occurs also 
frequently in the Tamil inscriptions starting from the sixth to eighth centuries 
A.D. Cf. tarap pattatu ‘it was given’, Epigraphia Indica, Vol. xvn, Nr. 16, 
line 115; kutukkap pattatu ‘it was given’, Indian Antiquary, Vol. xm, 62. 

The auxiliary paranad—besides jana and дпа —1 used to form the passive in 
the early stages of Hindi. parand, then, is construed with the gerund or the 
perfective participle of the main verb. Whereas janà and апа, each in its own 
way, merely express that the subject passes into the state of being the object of 
the action, рагапй makes explicit the unavoidability or necessity of this 
transition or, in the case of a negative sentence, its absolute impossibility. 
Compare the above Tamil phrases with the following Hindi (Braj) one: 
Каѕікаргіуӣ хи, ба: aisi batem aisem hi dhaum kaisem kai kahi parati * how on 
earth should such words be conveyed to her in exactly the same manner? ’4 

Remnants of this early use of parand to form the passive are at present still 
found in the case of some verba sentiendi like janand ‘to know’, type jana 
paraná, literally ‘ to fall into (one’s) knowledge’, i.e. * to become known ’. But in 
Modern Hindi jand ‘ to go’ is the standard auxiliary used to form the passive. 


B. The accidental aspect of an action or its necessity 

In Tamil it is not patu- ‘to fall’ but pó- ‘to go’, which can mark the 
accidental aspect when it is construed with the gerund of the main verb (cf. 
section I.B.2). 

In Early Hindi parand is not only used in a passive construction but also in 
an active one. In the latter case it can mark either the accidental aspect of an 
action or its necessity.” In Modern Hindi the use of parand as an auxiliary is 
limited to this function. parana, then, is construed with the gerund of another 
verb, which may be either intransitive or transitive. 


1. The accidental aspect 


Hin. gira рагапа “to fall down by chance’ 
pyala gira рага “the cup fell down by chance’ 


Compare the above Hindi example with the following Tamil one in which po- 
“to ро” marks the accidental aspect: 


viluntu po- * to fall down by chance’ 
Карри Кіе viluntu рӧсси “the cup fell down by chance’ 
2. Necessity 


Hin. kaha parana “to be bound to say’ 
vaha kaha para “he was bound to say’ 


When рагапа is used to express this meaning, it has no counterpart in Tamil. 


V Kesavadasa, Rasikapriyd, in Kesava-Gramthavalt, ed. Visvanathaprasada Misra (Allahabad, 
1954), Vol. 1. This work dates from д.р. 1591. 
15 See Schokker (1981). 
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Note 

In its capacity to mark the accidental aspect of an action or its necessity, рагапа 
‘to fall’ contrasts with the auxiliaries uthand ‘to rise’ and baithana ‘to sit’, 
which make explicit a spontaneous and a conscious action respectively. Cf. 


vaha kaha para * he was bound to say’ 
vaha kaha uthà “he spontaneously said ' 
vaha kaha baitha * he consciously said’ 


In Tamil there are no equivalents of the Hindi auxiliaries uthand and baithand. 


Ш. CONCLUSION 


From what has been said it follows that the Tamil and Hindi verbal 
compounds have striking points in common, but that they at the same time 
show distinct differences. These differences seem to be connected with the 
particular structure of each of the two languages and require further investiga- 
tion. Here we may confine ourselves to calling attention to some points which in 
our view are worth considering. 

As regards the structure of the verbal compound, it can be said that in Tamil 
it consists of a gerund or an infinitive of the main verb followed by an auxiliary. 
In other words, out of the Tamil verbal compounds under consideration the 
majority have the main verb in the form of a gerund. As for the remaining Tamil 
verbal compounds, patu- (УШ) is exclusively construed with an infinitive, while 
pó- and vai- can be construed either with an infinitive or with a gerund. It is 
interesting to see that in the case of the last two auxiliaries this structural 
difference is coupled with a semantic one. Construed with an infinitive, põ- 
marks either the process of passing into a state or that of starting an action 
(LA.1 and 2). But, construed with a gerund, pó- marks either the process of 
moving off (I.B.1) or the accidental aspect (I.B.2). Construed with an infinitive, 
vai- is used to form causative-transitives (VII.A). But, construed with a gerund, 
vai- makes explicit that the subject keeps the action in its state of having been 
completed (VII.B). 

Unlike in Tamil, in Hindi the main verb does not take the form of an 
infinitive (cf. I.A.1, note (а)) but either that of a gerund or that of an 
imperfective participle. Owing to a phonetic development, in Modern Standard 
Hindi the gerund as it is used in the verbal compound has converged with the 
verbal stem form.!5 It is worthy of note that, in using the main verb in its stem 
form, Hindi actually shows a tendency which is opposite to that exhibited by 
Tamil. For in Old Tamil, as contrasted with Modern Tamil, the verbal stem is 
the predominant form used for the main verb." Cf. anai taru- ‘to reach’, ili 
taru- ‘to descend’, kan varu- ‘ to see’. 

Closely connected with the fact that in Tamil the main verb principally takes 
the form of a gerund and in Hindi it takes either the form of a gerund or of an 
imperfective participle, is that, in marking the aspect of an action, in Tamil the 
auxiliary plays the dominant role, whereas in Hindi the form of the main verb is 
important in the same sense. Cf. Tam. avan каррі kutittuk Коти irukkiran | Hin. 
yaha kaphi pi raha hai‘ he is drinking coffee’ (VI.B.1) : Tam. avan каррі kutittuk 
konté irukkiran | Hin. vaha карії pita rahatà hai ‘һе continues to drink coffee’ 


16 In Early Hindi the gerund ends in -i But, as a result of the tendency to reduce the final vowels 
-i and -u to the zero-vowel -a, 1n Modern Standard Hindi the gerund-form of the main verb in a 
verbal compound has come to end in -a, thus converging with the verbal stem form. 

17 Зее Srinivasan (1980 240, 245). The three examples are from the classical Таш! text 
Ainkurunüru 373-3, 220-2 and 418-2, respectively. 
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(VI.B.2). To this it should be added that in other cases than those mentioned, 
Hindi can also use the perfective participle, which in the verbal system of this 
language presents a basic contrast with the imperfective participle. 

Further, an important difference between Tamil and Hindi is the contrast 
which Western grammar makes between the intransitive and transitive charac- 
ter of the main verb. As noted, this contrast is unimportant in the Tamil verbal 
compound, whereas it plays an essential part in Hindi. Thus Tam. po-, 
construed with the main verb in the form of an infinitive, marks either the 
process of passing into a state or that of starting an action. On the other hand, 
its Hindi equivalent jana, construed with the main verb in the form of a gerund, 
marks the process of passing into a state if the main verb is intransitive, but the 
completion of the process of going through an action if the main verb is 
transitive. Cf. Tam. utkürap po-: Hin. baitha jānā ‘to sit down’ (Т.А.1), but 
Tam. patikkap põ- ' to be going to read’: Hin. parha jana ‘ to read to the end’ 
(Т.А.2). 

In the discussions about ‘ India аз a linguistic area’ the role of ће spoken 
languages is often emphasized. It has already been pointed out that the use of 
some auxiliaries—in Tamil that of põ- (1.В.2, note (а)) and рб!- (Ш, note), and 
in Hindi that of chorana (IV, note (a))—is a matter of the colloquial. In this 
connexion it is interesting to follow the development of Tam. vai- in its capacity 
to form causative-transitives (VII.A). In section I.A. note (b), the distinction 
which Tamil makes between intransitive and transitive has been discussed. As 
shown, the Tamil transitive stands for what elsewhere is called ‘ causative’. In 
addition, Tamil has a causative of its own, which expresses that the subject 
causes someone to make another perform the action. Normally this causative is 
denoted by adding the morphological elements -pi- or -vi- to the transitive form 
of the verb, cf., e.g. пап otinén ‘ I ran °: пап Ottinen ‘I made someone run’ (Tamil 
transitive): ийи Ottuvittén ‘I caused someone to make another run’ (Tamil 
causative). In those cases where no formal intransitive-transitive distinction is 
possible, the causative suffix is added to the intransitive stem of the verb to 
denote the transitive, e.g. nan karrén ‘ I learned ’: пап karpittén ‘I taught’. In the 
inscriptions and the colloquial, however, this function is performed by the 
auxiliary vai- instead of -pi- or -vi-.!8 Cf. ceyya vacca ‘ who made someone do ’, 
South Indian Inscriptions (SII), Vol. xm, 123-3. As a result, in the inscriptions 
the auxiliary vai- has also penetrated into the regular verbal system, cf. unna 
vaytta * who made someone eat’, SII, Vol. хш, 110-17, as against ittiya, idem. 
And in the modern literary language vai- has taken over the function of the 
causative-transitive suffixes. 

This may illustrate the way in which the spoken language can induce 
changes in the literary language. When considering a case like Tam. cey- ‘ to 
do’, it also becomes clear why vai- has taken over the function of the causative- 
transitive suffixes. The example ceyya vai- * to make someone do’ shows that in 
this case vai- is used to fill up a morphological gap. And on the analogy of this, 
vai- is also used with other verbs which do have a morphological suffix for this 
function. Cf. dtu- * to run’: бди- and ба vai- * to make someone run’ as against 
Ottuvi- and она vai- ‘ to cause someone to make another run’. Thus the Tamil 
auxiliary vai- may be regarded as a syntactic substitute for a morphological 
feature. 

In Hindi, too, the use of auxiliaries seems to be closely connected with the 
existence of morphological gaps. A good case in point is the contrasting pair 
lenā‘ to take’ and denà ' to give’ that fills up the loss of the distinction which in 


18 See Karthikeyani (1980: 164). 
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Sanskrit is made between the Gtmanepada, the middle voice, and the parasmai- 
pada, the active voice, e.g., devadattah pacate ‘ Devadatta cooks for himself’ 
against devadattah pacati ‘Devadatta cooks for another’. Within the Tamil 
verbal morphology, no formal distinction is made between the middle voice and 
the active voice. The traditional Tamil grammars distinguish two types of verbs, 
viz. (1), tanvinai of which the subject itself performs the action (Tamil 
intransitive), and (2), piravinai of which the subject makes another perform the 
action (Tamil transitive). Whereas the former is not morphologically marked, 
the latter is marked with a suffix. The unmarked tanvinai-form may serve the 
purpose of the Gtmanepada. The piravinai-form, however, does not correspond 
with the parasmaipada. Whereas in the piravinai the subject makes another 
perform the action, in the parasmaipada the subject performs the action for the 
sake of another. The Tamil auxiliary kotu- performs the function of the Sanskrit 
parasmaipada, and the Tamil auxiliary kol-, as the counterpart of kotu-, marks 
the Gtmanepada-function of the unmarked tanvinai-form. Thus there is a 
striking similarity between the Sanskrit atmanepada and parasmaipada, оп the 
one hand, and the Tamil auxiliaries kol- and kotu-, on the other, respectively. 

This is a significant phenomenon, particularly in view of the fact that the use 
of syntactic means like the auxiliaries ko/- and kotu- is in itself alien to an 
agglutinative language such as Tamil which uses suffixes to mark grammatical 
categories. As syntactic substitutes for morphological features, kol- and kotu- 
are comparable with vai-. But whereas vai- is a substitute for an already existing 
morphological feature of Tamil itself, kol- and kotu- introduce a new grammati- 
cal category unknown from the Tamil verbal morphology. The use of the 
auxiliaries kol- and kotu- is earlier than that of the auxiliary vai-, which is found 
in the South Indian Inscriptions starting from the sixth centuries a.D. The 
auxiliary kol-, the Tamil equivalent of Hin. lenā, is already used to express the 
middle voice in the To/kappiyam, the oldest Tamil grammar (third century A.D.), 
and in the inscriptions of the sixth to eighth century a.D.” In the same grammar 
and the inscriptions its counterpart kotu-, the Tamil equivalent of Hin. den, is 
also found.? The question, then, arises as to the relationship between the Tamil 
pair kol- and kotu- on the one hand, and that between the Hindi pair lenā and 
denà, which seems to be of a much later date, on the other. To answer this 
question, one should go into the historical development of Hindi, which is 
beyond the scope of this article. 

Of particular interest is the fact that Tam. kol- ‘ to get, have’, when followed 
by iru- ‘to be’, is used to mark the imperfective aspect of an action (VI.B), 
which in Sanskrit is expressed by construing ds- ‘ to sit’, stha- * to stand’ or vrt- 
* to turn, be, remain’ with the present participle or the gerund of another verb.?! 
In this case the Hindi counterpart of Tam. kol- is not its semantic equivalent 
lenā but rahand ‘ to stay °. It is worthy of note that Tamil and Hindi differ from 
Sanskrit in that in these two languages the imperfective aspect is divided into the 
following three categories: viz. (1), the momentary action (VI.B.1), (2), the 
continuous action (VI.B.2), and (3), the progression of the action (VI.B.3). To 
this it should be added that both languages, though in a different manner, use 
the verb ‘to go’ (Tam. põ- / Hin. jana) to mark the third category. 

The contrast between Tam. kol- / Hin. lenā and Tam. kotu- | Hin. dend is 


19 cf. terintu kontu ‘having known’, Tolkappiyam, Porulatikaram 656, llampüranam, Kalakam 
(edition. May 1961); perruk kontém ‘ we have obtained’, see Velupillai (1976: 102). 

20 of. akkik kotuttal ‘to prepare (something for the benefit of others)’, Tolkappiyam, Porul 148, 
Ilampüranam, Kalakam (edition: May 1961), attik kututtàn ‘he gifted’ and virruk kututtom ' we 
sold’, see Velupillai (1976: 102, 307) 

21 See Speijer (1886 294-6, 298-9). 
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virtually based on the idea of the direction of an action. The Sanskrit scheme of 
verbal inflection expresses this idea only in the distinction made between the 
Gtmanepada and the parasmaipada. In the Tamil and Hindi systems of verbal 
composition, however, the idea of the direction of an action does not only 
underlie the contrast between the auxiliaries ‘to get’ (Tam. kol-) / ‘to take’ 
(Hin. lena) and ‘to give’ (Tam. kotu- / Hin. dena) but also that between the 
auxiliaries * to come’ (Tam. varu- / Hin. ana) and ‘ to go’ (Tam. põ- / Hin. jana). 

The use of the Hindi auxiliary jand seems to be traceable to the well-known 
fact that in Sanskrit periphrastic constructions of verbs like уд- ‘to go’ with 
abstract nouns, especially those ending in -14, -tva and -ana, denote the passing 
from one state into another,” cf., e.g., navatvam yà- ' to pass into the state of 
being new, become new ’.” In keeping with this, in Sanskrit the construction of 
ya- with an infinitive in -tum may, albeit to a limited degree, express the passive 
in which the subject of the action passes into the state of being its object, cf., 
e.g., vaktum уй- ‘to be told’. This use of Sanskrit уд- underlies that of Hin. 
jana аз a means to form the passive.” But, Hindi differs in that jana has also 
come to serve as an auxiliary in an active construction. In Modern Standard 
Hindi, then, a formal distinction is made between these two uses of jand. 
Construed with a perfective participle, jand expresses the passive, e.g., parhà 
Лапа ‘to be read’. On the other hand, the construction of jana with a gerund is 
an active one. As seen, in that case the question is whether the main verb is 
intransitive or transitive, cf., e.g. baitha jand ‘ to sit down’ (Т.А.1) versus parha 
jand * to read to the end’ (Т.А.2). From this point of view the construction of 
jana with a verb which denotes motion—type daura jana ‘to run away’ 
(L.B.1)—seems to be a variant of the type baitha jānā. Whereas jana in baitha 
Лапа marks the process of passing into the state of being seated, in daura jana it 
represents the process of running as turning away from the point from which it 
is considered. At the same time this illustrates that the shade of meaning 
expressed by the auxiliary depends on the very meaning denoted by the main 
verb. 

Owing to the contrast between ‘ coming’ and ‘ going’, in Hindi the auxiliary 
апа has come into use as the counterpart of jand in the sense that it makes 
explicit that the action denoted by the main verb is directed towards the point 
from which it is considered, and which can relate to both place and time, cf. the 
types daura and ‘to come running along’ (У.А) and kahata апа ‘to be in the 
habit of saying up to the present or the near present ' (V.B). 

The use of the contrasting pairs Tam. kol- / Hin. lena: Tam. kotu- / Hin. 
dena and Tam. varu- / Hin. дпа : Tam. põ- / Hin. jand is based on the concept of 
the direction of an action. Thus the question arises whether or not the same 
concept underlies the use of all the auxiliaries under consideration. The above 
description leads us, indeed, to this conclusion. All the auxiliaries discussed, 
except Hin. cukand * ќо miss’, conform to the idea of direction, in both their 
meanings and functions. In the case of Hin. cukand, it is not its meaning but its 
function which corresponds with this idea. Taking into account the above 
concept, the functions of the auxiliaries can be considered from the following 
four points of view: I. that of the subject, II. that of place and time, III. that of 
the aspect of the action and IV. that of the nature of the action. 

Ll. Тһе subject represented as performing the action for its own sake: Tam. 
kol- [ Hin. lena. 


2 See Renou (1961: 495). 

3 See Bhasa, Svapavasavadatta, ed. and transl. С. R. Devadhar (Poona 1946), гу, 6b. 
24 See Bana, Harsacarita, ed. K. Р. Parab (Bombay 1897: 54). 

25 See Schokker (1969). 
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I.1.1. The subject represented as performing a momentary or continuous 
action (the imperfective aspect): Tam. Ко[- in its meaning ‘to have’ 
(compare Hin. гайапа ‘to stay’). 

L2. The subject represented as performing an action for another: Tam. 
kotu- | Hin. dena. 

L3 The subject represented as passing into the state of being the object of the 
action: Tam. patu- / Early Hin. рагапа (cf. Mod. Hin. jand). 

IL1. The action represented as turning towards/away from the place from 
which it is considered: Tam. varu- / Hin. Gna: Tam. põ- / Hin. jand. 

IL2. The action represented as performed regularly from the past up to the 
present or the near present: Tam. varu- / Hin. ana. 

Ш.1 The action represented as the process of passing into a state: Tam. 
po- | Hin. jana. 

IIL2. The action represented as a progressive process: Tam. põ- / Hin. jana. 

IIL.3. The action represented as completed after going through its process: 
Hin. jana. 

IILA The action represented as definitively ended: Tam. vit- / Hin. cukana. 

IIL5. The action represented as kept in its state of having been completed. 
Tam. vai- / Hin. rakhana. 

IV.1. The accidental nature of an action: Tam. põ- / Hin. рагапаӣ. 

IV.2 The unusual nature of an action: Tam. pót- / Hin. dalana. 

IV.3. The necessary nature of an action: Hin. рагапа. 


Thus in both Tamil and Hindi the system of verbal composition seems to 
centre on the idea of the direction of an action. In each language, this idea, 
though partly in a different manner, serves as a means to explicate different 
facets of the action. It is then interesting to see that the concept of direction is 
not only used as a means to explicate the action from the viewpoint of its place 
but also from those of its subject, time, aspect and nature. 

The intricacies of the possible interactions between Old Tamil or the other 
South Dravidian languages and the predecessor(s) of Hindi render it as yet 
impossible to come to a definitive conclusion on the question as to which 
language may have borrowed a verbal compound from the other. As shown by 
Kuiper 2 in his study of the Vedic phenomena, the latter question amounts to 
whether a particular linguistic phenomenon is inherent in a language or alien to 
it. As regards Tamil, attention may be drawn to the following two points: (1) the 
substitution of an inherent morphological feature by a syntactic means (the case 
of Tam. vai-), and (2) the introduction of a new grammatical category (the case 
of Tam. kol- and kotu-). By using the auxiliaries lena and dena, Hindi seems to 
have filled up the morphological gap resulting from the loss of a Sanskrit 
grammatical category. But, unlike Sanskrit, Hindi uses syntactic means to 
explicate this category. 

Thus the above comparative study of the auxiliaries in Tamil and Hindi has 
brought to light the following parellelisms between the two languages: 

1. the use of auxiliaries based on the idea of the direction of an action, 
resulting in the choice of verbs having almost the same semantic contents 
and mainly performing comparable functions. 

2. theidea of direction serving not only as a means to explicate the action from 
the viewpoint of its place but also from those of its subject, time, aspect and 
nature. 

3. the introduction of a new category in Tamil and the reintroduction of an 
earlier one in Hindi. 

26 See Kuiper (1967: 102). 
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4. the syntactic mechanisms which fill up the morphological gaps. 

5. the shift from an agglutinative structure to an analytic one (Tamil), or— 
considered from the viewpoint of Sanskrit—the shift from a synthetic 
structure to an analytic one (Hindi). 

6. Һе influence of the spoken language as an agent of structural change in the 
context of the historical dichotomy: spoken versus literary language. 
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A NEW KHAROSTHI WOODEN TABLET 
FROM CHINA 


By LN MEICUN 


(PLATES I-II) 


Many Kharosthi documents have been unearthed from the buried cities in 
the shifting sands of the Taklamakan Desert in the last thirty years. I went to the 
south of the Desert and conducted an archaeological survey along the Silk Road 
in the summer of 1986. A Kharosthi wooden tablet happened to be on display in 
the Khotan Museum when I visited there, but no serial number had been given 
to the new document. It was allegedly collected by Mr. Li Xuehua, an officer of 
the Min Feng county, when he explored the way to the Niya site for the 
shooting of a television programme on the Silk Road in 1981. However, he did 
not leave any further information on the exact place where the tablet was found 
in the vast area of Niya. 

The photographs published here were taken with the help of Rejifu, director 
of the Khotan Museum, who has kindly permitted me to introduce them to the 
scholarly world. 

The Kharosthi script was extensively used in Khotan, Kuci, Shanshan, 
Tunhuang, Luoyang, and other ancient Chinese cities along the Silk Road.! 
Judging from its form, dialectal features and the names of some officials 
mentioned in it, there are reasons to believe that the new document is one of the 
remains from the Niya site. The site, now situated at the ancient terminal of the 
Niya river, was called Cadota in the Kharosthi documents or Їй ХЕ (Jingjue) in 
Chinese historiography; it was one of the rayas (states) of the Shanshan 

-kingdom during c. the first century B.c. to the fourth century A.D. 

Like others discovered there by Sir Aurel Stein on his four archaeological 
expeditions of Central Asia, 1901-32, the tablet comprises two rectangular 
blocks. The small one with a hollowed-out square is usually called the cover- 
tablet; the big one with a wide groove is accordingly called the under-tablet. The 
document was written at the top of the groove of the under-tablet and 
continued on the under-surface of the cover-tablet if not finished, and then the 
cover-tablet was put in the groove of the under-tablet so that the document was 
enclosed inside. Lastly, these two blocks were bound together with strings and 
sealed with a clay lute in the hollowed-out square to prevent it being opened 
secretly. This kind of tablet has several names in the Kharosthi documents, such 
as provamnaga, lihitaga, hastalekha, etc.; this one was named hastalekha (hand- 
written letter). 

The new documents contains an agreement of divorce between a man by the 
name of Campira and his wife, Pamcapriyaka. It is the only tablet we have in 
the Kharosthi documents that concerns an agreement of divorce, providing new 
material for studying the social life and customs of the Shanshan people. It also 
refers to a drought that occurred in the Niya valley, thus giving an important 


! For material concerning Khotan, Shanshan and Tunhuang, cf. M. A. Stein, Ancient Khotan, 
-ш (Oxford, 1907); Serindia, 1-in (Oxford, 1921), Innermost Asia, 1-1v (Oxford, 1928). For material 
concerning Kuci, cf. A. v. Le Coq, Buried treasures of Chinese Turkestan (London, 1928); 
J. Filliozat, * L'Agalloche et les manuscripts sur bors dan l'Inde et les pays de civilisation indienne ’, 
JA, CCXLVI, 1, 1958; B. Pauly, ‘ Fragments sanskrits d'Afghanistan', JA, ccLv, 3-4, 1967. For 
material оше Luoyang, cf. J. Brough. * A Кћаго$ inscription from China’, BSOAS, xxiv, 

‚ 517-30. 
2 M. = Stein, op. cit.; T. Burrow, * Further Kharosthi documents from Niya’, BSOS, 1x, 1, 
1937, 111-20. 
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clue for clarifying the desertification of Taklamakan and fixing the date of the 
ruin of Niya city. The tablet was written by a monk whose name was 
Samghamitra. This name is well known in Buddhist Sanskrit texts, but a divira 
(scribe) by the name Samghamitra does not appear in other Kharosthi 
documents. The scribe recorded the words of an official called Alyakammaka, 
who acted as a mediator to patch up the family quarrel. Three other men who 
appeared in court as witnesses were Jelaka, Kamana, and Srikalipalaga. These 
names have not been found in the Kharosthi documents before. The last two 
lines of aksaras seem to be a postscript having nothing to do with the 
agreement. Probably someone wrote down some accounts on the tablet after it 
was no longer in use. 

The chronological record in the new document is most noteworthy. All 
documents of the Shanshan kingdom numbered the years in accordance with 
the reign of its rulers. Only five kings are recorded in other Kharosthi 
documents? But the name of the king in this document is not recorded in 
Chinese historiography or in other Kharosthi documents. In other words, we 
have found a previously unknown Shanshan king. The document begins with 
the dating formula, which reads as follows: samvatsare 4 1 mahanu'ava 
maharaya jitumgha sulica devaputrasa mase 4 divase 10 3— In the 5th year of his 
majesty, the great king, the servant (of the Chinese emperor), Sulica, the son of 
heaven, in the 4th month, on the 13th day.’ In the light of my preliminary study, 
the regnal time of king Sulica could date from a period between с. A.D. 336-59, 
namely, in the years posterior to Vasmana, the last king of Shanshan recorded 
in the Kharosthi documents and prior to Sumitra, the king of Shanshan 
mentioned in # Ж (Jin shu) and th = 3X #2 Ж (Chu sanzang jiji). 

Similar wooden tablets were published in plate facsimile by А. M. Boyer and 
other European scholars in Kharosthi inscriptions, 1-0 (Oxford, 1920-29), with 
transcription. The transcriptional system used here follows the style of E. J. 
Rapson’s List of Kharosthi letters and numbers,’ but the transcriptions of some 

letters could be improved in accordance with the proposals made by H. Liiders 
and T. Burrow.’ 


I. Transcription 
Cover-tablet, Obv. 


3. еѕа mumdra svathaga alyakammasa 


Under-tablet, Obv. 


samvatsare 4 1 mahanu'ava maharaya jitumgha sulica devaputrasa ma- 
se 4 divase 10 3 i$a Chunammi yatha asti mamnusa campira namma e- 
sa pamcinasa dhitu pamcapriya'e bharya hu'ati yatha udaga amnodaga 
huta tam kalammi se campira bharya pamcapriya'e dura odita ede bharya- 
padeya parosparade yena hu'amti ahuno campira rayadvarade levi- 
starena anadi-lekha anita ima stri pamcapriya'e campiraga ha- 

stammi picavidavya edasa stri pamcapriya'e campirasa vamti ni- 

hala krita tena vidhanena ede campira pamcapriya'e ca pridiba hu(tamti) 
sarajitamti campira uthita ima pamcapriya'e dura odidavo 

tatra jamfatriyammi nikastaéa taha sarva dura odita pridiba 

yena sarajitagena niceya kritamti aja Chuna uvataya ima 


Lm © хо бо з ул шо рәге 


—_— 


ЗЕ. J. Rapson, ‘Table of kings and regnal years’, in Kharosthi scriptions discovered by Sir 
Aurel Stein т Chinese Turkestan, part ш, (Oxford, 1929). 

5 F. J. Rapson, * The Kharosthi alphabet of Chinese Turkestan’, in К.Г 2-3, 

5H Luders ‘Zur Schrift und Sprache der Kharostht Dokumente’, BSOS, уш, 2-3, 1936, 
637-55 T. Burrow, ‘ Further Kharosthi documents from Niya’, BSOS, 1x, 1, 1937, 111. 
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1. stri pamcapriya'e vamti taya putradhitaramna vamti campirasa athava 

2. tasa bhada putra атйа bhagasamciga vamti nasti danagrahamna asamna na 

3. gamdavya edesa sarajitagena aham ови alyakamma'e hasta-lekham- 

4. ті sachi hodemi yo icheyamti paca kalammi eda hasta-lekhesu 

5. garahamna yati va taha (Ka)ramnaya'e (mo)ha cotamna apramamna siyamti 
dam- 

6. da prapta dasyamti caduvarsaga alsa prahara 20 20 20 10 20 20 eta a- 

7. vimdama Sodhisyamti ema eda bhaveyamti yatha upari lihita- 

8. £a tatra sachi hu'amti alyakama bhuya sacfíi jelaka kamana Srikali- 

9. palaga ca lihitaga divira éramamna samghamitrena sarvadesammi pra- 

0. mamna 


Under-tablet, Rev. 


- 


Sesa-valage camkura sogaya tasuca pi- 
2. gana ljipedanasa ca 


2. Translation 

(This hand-written letter concerning the marriage contract between 
Campira and his wife Pamcapriyaka is to be carefully kept by Campira (or 
Pamcapriyaka).) This is the seal of the sothamga-official Alyakamma. 

In the 5th year of his majesty, the great king, the servant (of the Chinese 
emperor), Sulica, the son of heaven, in the 4th month, on the 13th day, on this 
date, there is a man by the name of Campira who married Pamcapriyaka, the 
daughter of Pamcina. When the drought took place, Campira abandoned his 
wife, Pamcapriyaka. Thus the couple were parted from each other. Now a letter 
of command with a full written statement was brought to Campira from the 
royal court. The letter was handed over to Campira and his wife, Pamcapriyaka. 
Now the woman, Pamcapriyaka, made up the quarrel with Campira. Then 
Campira and Pamcapriyaka made friends again. They came to an agreement: 
Campira arose and parted from Pamcapriyaka. The marriage contract was 
terminated there. Everything has been settled amicably and decisions have been 
reached in accordance with this agreement. From now on there should be no 
payments or receipts on the part of the woman, Pamcapriyaka, her sons and 
daughters. On the other hand, there should be no payments or receipts on the 
part of Campira, sons depending on him and the other people of Bhagasa. Each 
side is not allowed to take possession of the other’s property. In accordance 
with the agreement, I, Alyakamma, Ogu-official, act as a witness to the hand- 
written letter. In the future anyone of them, who should attempt to complain 
against the hand-written letters or stir up a dispute constantly, shall receive the 
penalty and the lash. The fine is a four-year horse and the punishment 110 
strokes. After having paid all the penalty, the agreement should be carried out 
as written above. Amongst the men appearing in court as witnesses are Jelaka, 
Kamana and Srikalipalaga as well as Alyakamma. It is written by the scribe and 
monk Samghamitra. It is authoritative in every district. 

The debtors are registered as follows: Camkura-official Sogaya, Tasuca- 
offical Pigana and Lyipedana. 


3. Commentary 
The language of the Kharosthi documents was appropriately named Gan- 
dhari by Н. У. Bailey. Just like the Gandharan art that absorbed various 


` 
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cultural elements from the East and the West, the Gandhàri language also 
assimilated many foreign loan words and expressions. In studying the language 
we have to compare it with Sanskrit, Pali, Iranian, Khotanese, Chinese, Greek, 
Tocharian and other ancient languages prevalent along the Silk Road at that 
time. S. Konow, H. Lüders, J. Brough, H. W. Bailey and T. Burrow did much 
excellent research work. Even so, we are still unable to decipher some words, 
especially the proper nouns. They need further research in depth. The brief 
commentary here focuses on the new words, names and phrases since the 
discussions on many words have been collected in T. Burrow's work. The 
abbreviations of books and periodicals cited here are given at the end of the 
article (p. 291). 


C.O. 1-2. The two lines of aksaras have become entirely illegible, but they can 
be restored by reference to the formulas of similar documents. From KJ. 
no. 569 and 581 they can be restored as follows: esa hastalekha campira stri 
pamcapriya'esa ca paride jamfiatreya prace campirasa (or pamcapriya'esa) 
suha daridavya * This document concerning the marriage contract between 
Campira and his wife, Pamcapriyaka, is to be carefully kept by Campira.' 


3. mumdra corresponds to Pali mudda ог Skt. mudrà (seal) which refers to the 
clay lute in the cover-tablet. The lute had already been lost before the 
document was found. On the clay lutes were usually printed a seal of the 
figurines of Greek gods or four Chinese characters, which were identified as 
Shanshan Junwei (the satrap for Shanshan). Cf. J. Brough, BSOAS, ххуш, 3. 
1965, 590-91; ibid., xxxn, 1, 1970, 40—42. 


svathaga, i.e. sothamga or sothamgha, appears frequently in the Kharosthi 
documents. This is an official name, which corresponds to Toch.A. sostank- 
(tax collector). The official was usually in charge of keeping accounts of 
taxation and royal property, etc. Cf. H. W. Bailey, BSOS, уш, 4, 1937, 905 
and T. Burrow, Gram., 127. 


alyakamma is a native name previously unknown, but it is a name of a well- 
known kind ending in Pali kamma or Skt. karma (action). 


U.O. 1-2. Cf. КГ, No. 345, samvatsare 4 4 1 mahanu'ava maharaya jitugha 
fagmana devaputrasa mase 3 divase 4 1 ‘In the 9th year of his majesty, the 
great king, the servant (of the Chinese emperor), Vasmana, the son of heaven, 
in the 3rd month, on the 5th дау. Similar dating formulas were widely 
prevalent in Central Asia; see, for example, Khotanese documents edited in 
H. W. Bailey, Saka documents, Text volume (London, 1968), 5-9; R. E. 
Emmerick, Studia Iranica, Tome 13 (Paris, 1984), 193-98; Kushan inscrip- 
tions edited in S. Konow, С.1.1., vol. п, part 1 (Calcutta, 1929), etc. Amongst 
these words there are two words derived from Chinese, viz. jitugha and 
devaputra. 


jitugha, i.e. jitumgha or citumga, has been correctly identified as Chinese {фр "P 
(Shizhong). This is an interesting example of the fact that Chinese was 
transliterated into Kharosthi letters. Cf. J. Brough, BSOAS, xxvm, 3, 1965, 
600-601; ibid., xxxm, 1, 1970, 42-45. In Chinese historiography the word 
Shizhong referred to those princes from the Western Region who served the 
emperor in the palaces as hostages, so the title of the Shanshan kings suggests 
that their kingdom was under the rule of the central court of China. 


devaputra was translated from the Chinese word Ж F (Tianzi, the son of 
heaven), but it was assimilated to Gandhari in the period of the Kushan 
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inscriptions or even earlier. Cf. P. Pelliot, T'oung Pao, 1923, 97 and 
S. Konow, С.Г.І., vol. п, part 1, 162-63. 


sulica is the name of a Shanshan king hitherto unattested in Kharosthi 
documents. His regnal date will be discussed in detail in the last part of this 


paper. 


U.O. 2-3. Similar formulas occur frequently in the Kharosthi documents, such 
as K.I., no. 425, 436, 582, etc. 


campira is a native name which is attested in K.I., no. 204, 137 and 762. 


3. Similar expressions occur also in K.I., no. 418, 279, 415 and 637. Note that 
didi (Skt. дана) in K.I., no. 418 or aniti (Skt. anita) in K.I., no. 279 are 
omitted in this sentence. Cf. K.I., pt. ш, 331, 350. 


pamcina is a native name which appears also in K.I., no. 210, 435, 615., etc. 


pamcapriya'e, Skt. райсартуака, is a native name hitherto unattested in the 
Kharostht documents. 


3-4. Similar sentences occur also in К.Т., по. 415 and 637. 
udaga, Skt. and Pali udaka (water), here could refer to the Niya river. 


amnodaga, Skt. anaudakya (unwatered, dry), is attested in K.I., no. 347, 368. Cf. 
K.I., pt. ш, 331. 


dura oita is attested in K.I., по. 345 and 425. dura corresponds to Skt. dūra 
(distant, long) and odita to Pali oddita (thrown out); both were used together 
for *released or abandoned' in the Kharosthi documents. Cf. SED, 489; 
PED, 165. 


5. parospara may be derived from Iranian, indicating ‘one another’ in the 
Kharosthi documents. Cf. Gram., §§ 49 and 88. 


5-6. Similar expressions occur also in К.Т. no. 4, 8 and 246. 


7. рїсау- is probably related to Skt. pratyap- (give back, restore), but it always 
means ‘hand over to’ in the Kharosthi documents. Cf. Gram., 105. 


7-8. nihala is unattested in other Kharosthi documents. The word appears to be 
derived from Skt. nis + khala (contest, battle) because Л = kh in Gandhari, 
e.g. lihitaga = likhitaga, leharaga = lekharaga. Cf. SED, 338 and 543. 


pridiba is unattested in other Kharostht documents. pridi- seems to correspond 
to Skt. priti (pleasure, joy). The meaning of -Ба is not clear because the - 
above the aksara always signifies the symbol of abbreviation. The abbrevia- 
tion is obscure, but from the context we can surmise that the word is an 
adjective which means ‘ friendly’ in line 8 and is an adverb in line 10. 


hu(tamti) is not clear in the photo. It is restored with the help of the context. 


9. Similar sentences occur also in K.I., no. 209, 222, 322, 348, etc. 


С.К. 1-2. Similar formulas occur also in K.I., no. 322, 325, 326, 345. etc. 


bhagasamciga means the people of Bhagasa. -amci-, i.e. -е(т)сі or -ci, is used for 
making adjectives from place-names. This is one of the native suffixes which 
corresponds to Toch. -йсі Cf. T. Burrow, JRAS, 1935, 672. From the 
sentence we can infer that Campira might be a tribal captain of Bhagasa. 
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3 ogu is an official name or a title, the meaning of which is obscure. The officials 
of Shanshan often held several posts simultaneously; see, for example, K.I., 
no. 520, ‘ Sugiya complains that he is a tax-gatherer (sothamga), also a scribe 
(divira) in the royal administration, and that again he is performing the duty 
of frontier guard (spasevamna) along with Salve.’ Cf. T. Burrow, TKD, 102. 
Here Alyakamma holds two posts, sothamga and ogu, simultaneously. 


4-10 These formulas appear frequently in K.I., no. 209, 437, 591, etc. 


4. hastalekha corresponds to Skt. hastalekha (hand-written letter) which here 
refers to the contract. From the suffix -ези we can surmise that at least two 
copies of the contract were made. 


5. (Kayramnaya'e (mo)ha are partly legible. They are restored with the help of 
etymology. , 


8. jelaka is a native name hitherto unattested in the Kharosthi documents. 


kamana is a common name which corresponds to Skt. kamana (lotus flower). 
It is hitherto unattested in the Kharosthi documents. Cf. SED, 252. 


srikalipalaga is a native name which may be equivalent to Skt. $rikalapalaka. It 
is hitherto unattested in the Kharosthi documents. Cf. SED, 1098, 278, 622. 


9. divira, Skt. divira (scribe), 15 an official name in the Kharosthi documents. 


10. samghamitra is a well-known Buddhist name which is attested in K.I., по. 96, 
148, 607, 619, 762, and 763. But they appear not to be the same person. 


U.R. 1-2. The two lines appear to be a postscript which has no relevance to the 
agreement of the divorce. Probably someone made it into an account-book 
after it was no longer in use. 


— 


. Sesavalaga is unattested in other Kharosthi documents. It appears to be a 
native name ending with Skt. рака (protector). The etymology of $е$а- is 
obscure, but it means ‘arrears of tax’ іп K.I., по. 162, and “arrears of 
payment’ in K.I., no. 382, so the word Sesavalaga might refer to * debtor’: 


camkura is an official name or title. The avana (county) of the Niya raya was put 
in the charge of a camkura in K.I., no. 16. Е. W. Thomas attempted to’ 
compare it with Tibetan can-khuir and cankyur. Cf. JRAS, 1927, p. 75, no. 2, 
and p. 79; ibid., 1933, 550; ibid., 1934, 97 and 252. He further showed that its 
meaning in Tibetan is ‘ protector’. Cf. Act. Or., xm, 73. He proposed to 
equate it with Skt. nagara-raksaka. The materials cited by him belong to the 
later period so that one can hardly believe that its etymology is Tibetan. 
There are reasons to connect it with Chinese H Ў (Qiequ) which was 
inscribed in the official table of Shanshan in the Han Shu. The first syllable 
can be compared with Gandhari calmadana = Chinese Н. Ж (Qiemo), and 
the last syllable with Gandhari Кис? = Chinese № 5 (Quzhi). In Chinese 
historiography Qiequ is a very old official name derived from the Huns’ 
language. Cf. E. G. Pulleybank, ‘ The consonantal system of Old Chinese’, 
Asia Major, 1x, 1, 1962, 109. 


sogaya is a native name unattested in other Kharosthi documents. 


tasuca is an official name which occurs frequently in the Kharosthi documents. 
The official seems to be in charge of sacrifices in K.I., no. 157. 


2. pigana is a native name unattested in other Kharosthi documents. 
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ljipedana is a native name unattested in other Kharosthi documents. It is, 
however, a name of a well-known kind ending with Skt. dana * given’. Lyipe-, 
a well-known native name, occurs frequently in Kharosthi documents, such 
as K.I., no. 7, 10-11, 32, 36, 45, etc. 


Let us now discuss the regnal date of Sulica. A total of five Shanshan kings 

‚ Were known in the previous Kharosthi documents. They are Pepiya, Tajaka, 
Amgvaka, Mahiri and Vasmana. The order of succession of these kings can be 

proved from the family trees of scribes in the documents.$ It is noteworthy that 

the Shanshan kings adopted a new royal title Jitugha, beginning with the year 

17 of Amgvaka; thus the regnal date of Sulica with this title has three 

probabilities: (1) between Amgvaka and Mahiri, (2) between Mahiri and 

Vasmana, (3) posterior to Vasmana. 

Firstly, there is evidence to exclude the first probability. We find a scribe by 
the name of Ramsotsa in K.I., no. 581 and 222. He held the post of scribe from 
the year 6 of Amgvaka to the year 22 of Mahiri. The regnal time of Amgvaka 
was at least 36 years according to K.I., no. 418. If the scribe began to serve the 
royal court at the age of 25, he would be at the advanced age of 77 
(25 + 36 — 6 + 22) when he wrote K.I., no. 222 in the year 22 of Mahiri. 
Besides, according to Stein's reports, the documents of Amgvaka were 
frequently found together with the documents of Mahiri, e.g. М. X.xxi, М. ХП.Н 
and М. XXIV.vii." Moreover, K.I., по. 582 was a document of the year 20 of 
Amgvaka, but its reverse side was used for writing a document of the year 4 of 
Mahiri. The above-listed facts show that the regnal date of Sulica should not be 
between Amgvaka and Mahiri. 

Secondly, let us make an examination into the probability of being between 
Mahiri and Vasmana. According to Stein's reports, the late documents of 
Mahiri and the early documents of Vasmana co-existed in three sites, i.e. 
М. V.xv, М. XXIILii and N.01-03.* From many documents we can also find that 
a lot of officials held their posts in both the late regnal years of Mahiri and the 
early regnal years of Vasmana, e.g. an official called Samasena and his son are 
recorded in K.I., no. 243. Samasena held the post of Cojhbo (governor) of 
Cadota between the years 17 and 20 of Mahiri in K.I., no. 593, 765 and 577. 
Afterwards. Larsu succeeded his father as Cojhbo of Cadota between the years 
8 and 9 of Vasmana. Moreover, we find in K.I., по. 576, 604 and 676 that 
another official called Lyipeya began to hold the post of Sothamga in the year 
21 of Mahiri and continued to hold the same post until the year 7 of Vasmana. 
Similar examples are found elsewhere, cf. E. J. Rapson and C. C. Das Gupta's 
studies. Besides, a total of ten personal names are mentioned in the new 
documents, but eight names including that of the scribe have not appeared 
before. It is uncertain whether the remaining two and the men with the same 
names found in the previous documents are the same persons or not. Therefore, 
there is no doubt that Mahiri was the direct predecessor of Vasmana. 

As far as the present material is concerned, it is very likely that Sulica was 
the successor of Vasmana, so we ought to have a further discussion on his 
accurate date. 


$ E. J. Rapson, ‘ Kings and regnal years’, in K.Z., part ш, 323-8 

7 M A. Stem, Ancient Khotan, vol. п; Serindia, vol. 1, T. Burrow, ‘Further Kharosthit 
documents from Niya’, art. cit. 

* M. A. Stein, Ancient Khotan, vol. п; Serindia, vol. 1, T. Burrow, * Further Kharosthi documents 
from Niya’, art. cit. 

? E. J. Rapson, * Kings and regnal years’, K I , part ш, 323-8, С C. Das Gupta, The development 
of the Kharosthi script, (Calcutta 1958) 
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With regard to the date of Kharosthi documents, J. Brough, Enoki Kazuo, 
Ma Yong and I have published a number of articles.” There are several reasons 
to believe that the date is somewhere between the late period of the Later Han 
Dynasty and the period of the Qian Qin Dynasty (from the end of the second 
century to the end of the fourth century A.D.). Here we should pay attention to 
Ma Yong's study. In 1979 he proved convincingly in his article that Vasmana in 
Kharosthi documents must be 75 $: (Yuan Meng) in Chinese historiography. 
This is a very important contribution to the problem concerning the date of the 
Kharosthi documents. Previously people knew only the relative date of the 
Shanshan kings in the Kharosthi documents, but now there is the possibility of 
clarifying their absolute dates. According to Ma Yong’s study, the date of 
Sulica can be proved without difficulty to be posterior to Vasmana. 

Yuan Meng is recorded in the Biography of Zhang Jun, volume 86 of the Jin 
shu. It says: : 


By the time of Zhang Jun, peace was gradually secured in the territory of his 
kingdom. He sent General Yang Xuan to lead an army to pass through the 
desert and suppress the Kuci and Shanshan kingdoms. And then the 
Western Region was conquered. The Shanshan king Yuan Meng presented 
him with а girl, who was named ‘ Beauty '. He also built a palace called ° Bin 
Xia Guan’ for her." 


The historical event took place in A.D. 335 (the Xian Kang year 1 of the 
Eastern Jin Dynasty or the Jian Xing year 23 of the Qian Liang Dynasty) in 
accordance with # #5 38 8 (Zizhi tongjian).? From this we can infer that the 
date of Sulica could not be earlier than А.р. 335 when his predecessor Vasmana 
was still on the throne of the Shanshan kingdom. 

We also find a Shanshan king called Xiumituo in the Biography of Fu Jian, 
volume 114 of the Jin Shu and the Biography of Kumarajiva, volume 14 of Chu 
sanzang jiji? This king went to the court of Fu Jian in A.D. 383 (the Jian Yuan 
year 18 of the Qian Qin Dynasty), so he was posterior to Vasmana just as Sulica 
was. The word Xiumituo derives from Skt. sumitra, so doubtlessly it could not 
be Sulica. Because no Kharosthi documents of Sumitra have been found so far, 
we have to list the regnal dates of Sulica between Vasmana and Sumitra. From 
the Biography of Guo Nun, volume 95 of the Jin shu, we learn that Xiumituo 
died in Gucang after returning home from the court of Fu Jian in A.D. 383.14 
Thus Sulica and Xiumituo must have been on the throne of the Shanshan 
kingdom between A.D. 336 and 383. Because at present there is no further 
material that can prove the accurate regnal dates of the two kings, we can only 
divide the time equally. In this case, Sulica must have been on the throne of the 
Shanshan kingdom between A.D. 335 and 359. 


10 J. Brough, ‘Comments upon third-century Shanshan and the history of Buddhism’, BSOAS, 
ххуш, 1963; idem, ‘ Supplementary notes on third-century Shanshan ’, BSOAS, хххш, 1970; Enoki 
Kazuo, ‘ The location oF the capital of Loulan and the date of Kharosthi inscriptions’, Memoirs of 
the Research Department of the Toyo Bunko, no. 22, 1963, Ma Yong ‘The date of Kharostht 
documents from Xinjiang’, Wenshi, vol. 7, 1979; Lin Meicun, * Researches on Khotan kings in 
Kharosthi documents and Sino-Kharosthi coins’, Wenwu, no. 2, 1987 

п Fang Xuanling et al., Jin shu, 86 (Peking, 1974), 2237. 

12 Sima Guang, Дей! tongjian, 95 (Peking, 1956), 3004. [Ed comment: * Sima Guang's remarks 
may be read to mean that the events in question took place prior to A D. 335, not in that year."] 

13 Jin shu, 114, р. 2911; Sengyou, Chu sanzang jiji, 14, p. 100c in Taishd shinshü daizókyo, Lv. 

М Jin shu, 95, p. 2498. 
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Abbreviations used in this paper are: 


Act. Or. = Acta Опешайа, Copenhagen. 

BSO(A)S = Bulletin of the School of Oriental (and African) Studies, London. 

CLI. = S. Konow, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol n, part 1, Kharogthi 
inscriptions, Calcutta, 1929. 

Gram. = T. Burrow, The language of the Kharosthi documents from Chinese 
Turkestan, Cambridge, 1937. 

JRAS = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 

K.I. = А. M. Boyer, E. Senart, E. J. Rapson and P. S. Noble, Kharostht 
inscriptions discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkestan, 1-m, Oxford, 
1920-1929. 

PED = Т. У. Rhys Davids, the Pali Text Society's Pali-English dictionary, Pali 
Text Society, repr. 1979. 

SED = М. Monier Williams, A. Sanskrit-English dictionary, Oxford, 1979. 

TKD = Т. Burrow, A translation of Kharosthi documents from Chinese Turkestan, 


London: Royal Asiatic Society, 1940. 


TOWARDS A DATE FOR THE CHIN-SO LIU-CHU YIN 
# GA їй PR 51 


By T. H. BARRETT 


THE Chin-so liu-chu yin is a text of twenty-nine fascicles preserved in the 
Taoist canon in the form of a revelation to Chang Tao-ling, the late Han 
founder of the Taoist religion, to which comments by Li Ch'un-feng = 1$ M 
(602-670) are attached.! Though scholars have not so far addressed the question 
of the origins of the text itself, a certain willingness to accept the attribution of 
the commentary has already been made manifest.” Yet to the eye of the expert in 
Sung Taoism this attribution raises serious doubts: text and commentary 
display features much more reminiscent of Sung religion than that of the early 
T'ang.? It has already been noticed that Li Ch‘un-feng provides information on 
the cult of the city gods (ch'eng-huang shen 9X, BS 1) and on Thunder magic; * 
the former religious development may be traced back before the T'ang but only 
achieved prominence towards the end of the dynasty, while the latter is 
unattested in T'ang Taoist literature. One might add that Li displays a detailed 
knowledge of the legend of Hsü Sun ёф Ж in a developed form—again a cult 
with early origins hardly noticed until the late T'ang.$ The text also provides 
information (though separately) on the Buddhist warrior-king Vaisravana (P'i- 
sha-men X5 ij PH) and on the seventh-century warrior-hero Li Ching zk у 
(571-649): these two figures were eventually to merge.’ 

Indeed, such a wealth of information on religious practices is included in this 
work that it fully deserves extended study: only careful research will enable us to 
situate it definitively within the history of Chinese religion, or even solve the 
rather obvious question as to whether commentary and text issue from separate 
hands or not—at first sight they are certainly not rigorously distinguishable in 
terms of style or content. For the time being, however, its increasing citation in 
Western scholarship demands that some preliminary attempt should be made to 
assess the more obvious clues to its date of composition. It will already have 
been noticed that its reference to Li Ching as a figure of legend casts some doubt 
on the claims to seventh-century authorship even of the basic text, though the 
growth of his legend has not been charted in sufficient detail to allow us to use 
the reference to pinpoint the text, and it is at least conceivable that he started to 
attract the attention of popular religion quite soon after his death. More 
unsettling is a passage evidently designed to boost the claims of the commentary 
to Li Ch'un-feng's authorship. In this the author claims to have received a 


'Text no. 1015 in the enumeration of the Harvard-Yenching Index to the Taoist Canon, 
abbreviated to CSLCY below. y 

2 See Mıchael R. Saso, The teachers of Taoist Master Chuang (New Haven and London, 1978), 
50 and 280 (n. 132), 239 and 294 (n. 17); David Johnson, in n. 219, p. 436, of ‘ The city-god cults of 
T'ang and Sung China’, Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, 45, 2, 1985, 363—457, quoting the 
opinion of a colleague in Taoist studies. 

3See Judith M. Boltz, A survey of Taoist literature. tenth to seventeenth centuries (Berkeley, 
1987), p. 262, n. 42 

4 See the references in п. 2 above. 

5 References in anecdotal literature of the late T'ang and Five Dynasties to the magical power of 
thunder do not amount to evidence for a knowledge of Thunder Magic in the Sung Taoist sense. 
rather, they show that the techniques of Thunder Magic remained unknown to writers of the period 
even when they were aware of the importance of thunder to new forms of Taoism. My earlier 
remarks on this question, Modern Asian Studies, 14, 1, 1980, p. 168, n. 18 (in a review of Saso, 
Teachings of Taoist Master Chuang), could have been more cautiously expressed 

é CSLCY, 17. 12a-b, 28.7a. The standard work on Hsu remains Akizuk: Kan’ei, Chiigoku kinsei 
Dokyo no keisei (Tokyo, 1978). 

CSLCY, 15.1b, 25.17a. For the merging of these two, see e g. Glen Dudbridge, The Hsi-yu chi 
a study of the antecedents to the sixteenth-century Chinese novel (Cambridge, 1970), 34—5. 
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prophecy concerning the replacement of the Sui by the T'ang in 617.2 At this 
point the historical Li Ch‘un-feng would have been fifteen, and though his 
biography indicates that he passed a studious youth, it contains nothing to 
suggest any precocious claims to the status of magus (something of a strong 
temptation in Chinese historiography): rather, it conveys the impression that it 
was only his long years of study which enabled him to master calendrical and 
other sciences and build up a reputation as an expert on the occult? 

Even more damning is a comment on a passage containing magic for 
fending off an enemy: the enemy is identified as ‘ rebels, or Tibetans ”.! In the 
seventh century Tibet.rose to considerable power, but the first occasion on 
which it bested a Chinese army sufficiently spectacularly to cause real anxiety to 
the Chinese cannot be placed earlier than 670, the year of Li's death.!! In fact the 
Tibetan threat was at its height in the eighth century, but waned during the 
middle of the ninth.” This reference would, then, appear to provide a more 
useful terminus ante quem than the first quotation of the Chin-so liu-chu yin, 
which occurs in a work only attested itself in the early eleventh century.? Fixing 
even a fairly rough terminus post quem is, however, more problematic. The text 
of the Chin-so liu-chu yin contains a mention of the ‘ten provinces’ (shih-tao 
+ 38) of T'ang administration, which might suggest a date of composition 
prior to the restructuring of this system in the middle of the eighth century, but 
the term remained current into the ninth century as a synonym for ‘ all China’ 
despite these administrative modifications.'* A survey of other false atttribu- 
tions of texts to Li Ch'un-feng appears to show that such works go back no 
earlier than the mid eighth century, though they accumulate steadily from then 
on: there is no reason, however, why our text should not be an exception to 
this pattern. 

It does, none the less, contain one obscure (perhaps deliberately obscure) 
passage which points strongly to a date of composition after the outbreak in 755 
of the An Lu-shan rebellion. Where the text speaks darkly of a rebellious 
ministér whom the religiously minded should avoid, and the portents announc- 
ing his coming, pseudo-Li Ch'un-feng speaks specifically of leaving the territory 
of the said minister, and draws attention to the claim of the T'ang royal family 
to be descendants of Lao-tzu, ancient sage and incarnation of Taoism's highest 
divinity.! An Lu-shan himself is perhaps not specifically in mind here; rather, 
T'ang loyalists are being asked, as explicitly as possible in a work posing as a 
seventh-century composition, not to support any of the semi-independent 


* CSLCY, 21.4b. 

? Liu Ні, Chiu T'ang Shu Ж НЕЁ 3 79 (Peking, 1975), 2717. 

10 CSLCY, 15.1b. 

П See Christopher I. Beckwith, The Tibetan empire in Central Asia (Princeton, 1987), 35-6. Even 
this distant disaster would have had far less impact than the border raids of the eighth century. 

12 Beckwith, Tibetan empire, 168-72. 

13 See Roman Malek, Das Chai-chieh lu: Materialien zur Liturgie im Taoismus (Frankfurt am 
Main, 1985), 47, 86. 

м CSLCY, 25. 17a; D. C. Twitchett (ed.), Cambridge history of China, ш (Cambridge, 1979), 468; 
Ou-yang Hsiu, Hsin T'ang Shu $f HF BE58 (Peking, 1975) 1506 (later book titles containing the 
phrase shih-tao). 

15 See Chang Hsin-ch'eng, Wei-shu t'ung-k'ao (Shanghai, 1957), 1091-2, for some of these: the 
latter page quotes the jaundiced remark of the eighteenth-century editors of the Ssu-k‘u ch'üan-shu 
that ‘ old books disappear and grow fewer by the day; only Li Ch’un-feng’s works grow in number 
as time goes by.’ One of his alleged works of prophecy was so popular (and so potentially 
subversive) that in the early Sung the government, it is said, deliberately released a ‘ scrambled’ 
version of 1t to undermine confidence in the work and put it out of circulation: see Yueh K’o Ж By 
Ting-shh#E Hi, 1 (Peking, 1981), 2. 

16 CSLCY, 25.16b: mention is simply made of the ‘ immortal ancestor’ of the ‘ Li family ’; in the 
Tang context the meaning is unambiguous 
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military governors who dominated the provinces in the wake of An Lu-shan’s 
uprising and frequently defended their privileges through open warfare against 
the dynasty. Such a close identification of state and religion in the struggle with 
the military governors is also attested in the early ninth century by the practice 
of holding Taoist ceremonies to mark the reabsorption into the empire of 
territories recaptured by the central authorities from provincial magnates." 

The sum of the evidence so far reviewed, however, makes an earlier date for 
the Chin-so liu-chu yin more probable. It was during the reign of Tai-tsung 
(762-79) that the Tibetans actually captured the capital, that a second rebellion 
on the same scale as that of An Lu-shan was threatened, and that Tantric 
Buddhists under the leadership of Amoghavajra responded to such threats with 
an arsenal of religious texts often quite similar in their purport to the Chin-so 
liu-chu yin.* It was also during Tai-tsung’s reign that a search for Taoist texts 
was instituted to make good the losses caused by the An Lu-shan disaster, thus 
providing pseudo-Li Ch‘un-feng not only with a motive but also with an 
opportunity.” It would at this stage be rash to insist upon so precise a date, 
though the text provides enough materials for some further testing of this 
hypothesis to be carried out. For the time being, however, assigning it more 
vaguely to the ‘late eighth or early ninth centuries’ is about as far as it is 
possible to go. Even so, its position as a remarkably early source for forms of 
religion not well attested until much later times is substantially confirmed. It is 
to be hoped that scholars will soon be able to give the Chin-so liu-chu yin the 
close and detailed scrutiny it so richly deserves. 


7 See Wei Hsün 3 ffi], Liu Pin-k'o chia-hua lu Zi 3 HE XL uh Wk (Tsung-shu chi-ch'eng 
edition), 6. 

18 a Beckwith, Tibetan Empire, 148, and Stanley Weinstein, Buddhism under the T'ang 
(Cambridge, 1987), 77—83; for fuller details, see the 1981 Princeton dissertation ‘ A study of Chinese 
documents concerning the life of the Tantric Buddhist Patriarch Amoghavajra (A.D. 705-774)’, by 
Raffaello Orlando. 

9 See Ch’en Kuo-fu, Tao-tsang уйап-Пи k'ao (Peking, 1963), 125-6. 
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By CHRISTOPHER CULLEN 


1. Introduction 

This paper is a contribution to the study of the relations between science and 
technology in seventeenth-century China.' I hope that its unusual регзресйуз 
may help to illuminate the problem of how these two areas of human activit7 
relate to each other in a more general context. 

Outside the small group of interested scholars the relations between science 
and technology are not seen as problematical. In the popular stereotype, 
scientists are the people who make discoveries, while technologists simply find 
out how to use what they have discovered. This crude view has some support 
from historical fact. Over the last hundred years there has undoubtedly been з 
steady flow of useful ideas from (for instance) the physicist to the engineer and 
from the biochemist to the agronomist. 

We must remember, however, that this pattern of relations is quite гесеп-. 
For most of human history it is very hard to find an example of any iror- 
founder, farmer, millwright, weaver or cook who was much helped in his or her 
daily concerns as a result of the systematic thought of natural philosophers. 
Even after the beginning of the Scientific Revolution in seventeenth-century 
Europe it is acknowledged that for a long time natural philosophers learned 
more from the practical experience of artisans and industrialists than vice verse. 
Thus, for example, the improvement of the steam engine in the late eighteentn 
and early nineteenth century was пої a consequence of the development of tI 
science of thermodynamics, but was itself a major stimulus to theoretical 
innovation in that field. The same can certainly be said in a number of other 
areas? 

So far as China is concerned historical investigations along these lines have 
scarcely passed the preliminary stage. Early in his great reconnaissance of pre- 
modern Chinese science and technology, Joseph Needham found himself drawn 
towards the conviction that Taoism, which he characterized as ‘a unique and 
extremely interesting combination of philosophy and religion, incorporatirs 
also “ proto "-science and magic,’ was ‘ vitally important for the understandirg 
of all Chinese science and technology.'? He suggested that a distinctive 
characteristic of the Taoists was a high valuation of the insights gained ty 
craftsmen and artisans of all sorts, and an emphasis on knowledge as the resuit 
of empirical investigation rather than abstract speculation. Given these charas- 


1] have received research and travel funds which have been helpful in the preparation of ths 
article from the British Academy, the Universities’ China Committee, and the Research Committee 
of the School of Oriental and African Studies. This help is most gratefully acknowledged. I woud 
also like to acknowledge helpful comments on an earlier draft of this article by Professor Nathzn 
Sivin, Professor T. H. Barrett, and Dr. M. A. N. Loewe. None of them is responsible for any 
remaining errors and omissions. 

?'The discussion referred to here can be followed in successive volumes of Technology azd 
culture, beginning with the symposium on ‘ The historical relation of science and technology’, m 
vol. 6, no. 4, 1965. 

3 Science and civilisation in China, Joseph Needham et al. (1954-) [hereafter S.C.C.], vol. n, 33. 
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teristics, he felt, it was no surprise that many of the achievements of Chinese 
science and technology could be shown to have Taoist connexions since ‘ the 
birth of science requires the bridging of the gap between the scholar and the 
artisan. ^ Needham has continued to hold to his conviction throughout 
subsequent decades of research in the history of Chinese science technology and 
medicine, although he has not taken the topic of Taoist connexions much 
further than he did in his original discussion. Amongst other researchers 
Needham’s view of Taoism has drawn some assent, but the discussion has not 
succeeded in moving from the level of the general to the particular. The main 
problem is perhaps that, given the non-exclusive nature of the label ‘ Taoist’ as 
applied by Needham, it becomes difficult to avoid circularity. It is easy to slip 
into a situation where any Chinese writer who takes an interest in the doings of 
artisans or in the processes of the natural world is ipso facto a Taoist or Taoist 
influenced. Taoists identifiable through formal initiation into a known group do 
not seem to have been more interested in knowledge-generating activity than 
were outsiders.? 

But even if we put the question of Taoism to one side, the problem behind 
Needham’s hypothesis will not go away. It is generally acknowledged that for 
many centuries after the fall of the Roman Empire, the achievements of Chinese 
artisans and technologists were markedly in advance of those of their con- 
temporaries in Europe. What role, then, did contact between natural philos- 
ophers and practical men play in the development of the rich and varied 
tradition of pre-modern Chinese scientific thought? This article is an attempt to 
give a partial answer to that question. 


2. The historical context of Song's work 

. An informed interest in scientific and technical matters was not widespread 
amongst members of the scholar-gentry élite in traditional Chinese society. The 
same could doubtless be said of the members of the social groups wielding 
political power in Europe (or anywhere else for that matter) before recent 
centuries. There were, however, some differences between conditions at 
opposite ends of Eurasia, since in China the agenda of the imperial government 
meant that it could not avoid direct concern with certain areas of science and 
technology. 

The prime representative of official science was astronomy. The cosmic 
pretensions of Chinese rulers meant that their standing in the eyes of their 
subjects was closely linked to their ability to promulgate an accurate luni-solar 
calendar. The complexity of the task undertaken increased as the centuries 
passed. By the first century B.c. the calendar included what was, in effect, a 
planetary ephemeris, and the aim began to expand to include the prediction of 
all predictable celestial phenomena. Much success was achieved, although 
defects in cosmographical theory meant that solar eclipses remained just outside 
the realm of certainty, and hence remained ominous.$ АП this effort meant that 
the astronomical bureau was an essential department of the central government, 
and although its staff might not normally be drawn from the foremost 
statesmen of the day, their role was certainly not unrecognized. 

One famous example of a prominent statesman who was also a skilled 
astronomer was Xu Guangqi ® Ж "Ek (1562-1633: baptised as Paul on his 
conversion to Christianity). From his commanding position in the imperial 


^ S.C.C., п, 131. 
5 Бога critique of Needham’s position on the significance of Taorsm and on his use of the term 
‘Taoist’? to describe the positions of individuals, see Sivin (1978). 
6 cf. Sivin (1969). 
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bureaucracy Xu sponsored the introduction to China of the new astronomical 
techniques brought by the Jesuit missionaries, and was instrumental in the 
translation of Euclid’s Elements and other scientific and technical works into 
Chinese.’ Xu’s astronomical and mathematical attainments were of a very high 
order, but rare as they might be among his colleagues, there was nothing in 
principle anomalous in his possessing them. It was also quite in order, and 
indeed essential, for a scholar-bureaucrat to take a detailed interest in techno- 
logical matters of certain kinds: Xu’s great compendium of agricultural 
methods and machines Nongzheng quanshu Ë № & = was one of a long line 
of similar Chinese works, many of them officially sponsored.’ Finally, Хи» 
involvement in attempts to procure Portuguese cannon to stiffen Ming 
resistance to Manchu incursions reminds us that a member of the imperial civil 
service might well find himself with direct responsibility for military policy, or 
even in operational command of forces on the ground. Under such circum- 
stances, the need obviously arose for the compilation of manuals of military 
techniques and armaments, and the surviving specimens of this genre are 
important sources for the historian of technology.’ 

So there certainly were areas of science and technology in which the Chinese 
scholar élite had by necessity to maintain a body of expertise, and although the 
main highway to success did not lie through these regions they were by no 
means off-limits to the orthodox. The resultant output of officially sponsored 
literature is considerable. In such areas of proto- or pseudo-science as alchemy 
or the techniques of siting buildings and tombs (often referred to in English as 
‹ geomancy `) the literature was, on the other hand, almost wholly unofficial in 
origin. In the case of medicine, books were often the result of private initiative, 
but were also frequently compiled under official auspices. But so far as 
technology is concerned, once the limits of direct official concern are passed, the 
picture is relatively barren. Thus there is no corpus of systematic works on the 
practical aspects of such topics as mining, metal-working, paper-making, 
ceramic manufacture or the exploitation of water-power, despite the great 
accomplishments of Chinese artisans in these fields, and their great importance 
to the economic functioning of the Chinese state. The broad category of 
concerns that nowadays we would label as ‘technological’ was not seen as 
constituting a related whole by pre-modern Chinese intellectuals, whose interest 
in practical matters was in general ordered according to the administrative 
scheme imposed by the imperial government’s departmental structure. That left 
clear places for armaments and agriculture, but the rest of the practical arts 
were best left to those directly concerned with practising them or dealing in their 
end-products. Such men were not, on the whole, likely to learn their business 
from books or to write books for the instruction of others. 

Against this background, it is of great interest that a contemporary of Xu 
Guangqi and a fully accredited member of the scholar-gentry struck out along a 
highly original path that marked him out as a clear exception to the general 
trend. This was Song Yingxing Ж [& Æ, who lived from 1587 to about 1665 
and is best known for his book Tiangong Кати R I BA ® (The exploitation of 
the works of nature), a detailed survey of most aspects of the technology of his 
day." The copious and clear illustrations that appear in the various editions of 


7 On Xu's life and work, see Hashimoto (1988). 
. Е 6r a discussion of these agricultural compendia see 5.С.С., vi, 2, 6 55-92 Хи? book 15 treated 
in pp. 

On Chinese military manuals, see S.C.C., v, 7, 18-39. 

0 For editions of works by Song Yingxing see bibliography Tiangong kaiwu is translated into 
English m Sun (1966) and Li (1980); which should be read together; Yabuuchi (1954) 15 an 
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Song’s book add much to its value. In the example shown here (fig. 1), iron ore 
is being smelted using a double-action box-bellows to work the furnace on the 
right, while on the left the molten cast iron is run into a puddling pit for 
conversion to wrought iron—or as the Chinese would have put it, raw iron 
sheng tie ^E $& is being converted to processed iron shu tie A 8$. 





Song’s book was unique in its coverage of such topics, and it was also unique in 
its method of coverage. Xu Guanggi's great agricultural compendium was for 
the most part a compilation (though a careful and critical one) of material from 
previous treatises on the subject, and in this respect he followed in a long 
Chinese tradition. Song, on the other hand, makes few explicit quotations from 
written sources, and while he does not claim that everything he describes is the 
result of personal investigation the flavour of his writing is highly suggestive of 
first-hand experience.!! 


important Japanese study of Song’s book, translated into Chinese by Zhang and Wu (1959) For all 
aspects of Song’s life and work, including bibliographical problems, see the comprehensive study of 
Pan (1981) In common with all students of Song Yingxing, I owe much to Professor Pan’s 
perceptive investigations, which have unravelled many problems about Song’s activities. The topics 
discussed in this paper are also touched on ın Ош and Ога (1975) and He (1978). A recent study of 
the concept of gi with much relevance to the contents of Song’s essays is Cheng (1986). 

П Most of Song’s mentions of written sources come in the introductions to each chapter, in 
which he follows literary precedent to the extent of giving brief discussions based on material from 
the pre-Han classics loosely related to the topic. In the bodies of the chapters, Song makes very few 
references to the work of previous writers, and then only to express his disagreement. Despite this, it 
nevertheless appears that he does use the contents of earlier agricultural manuals to some extent 
(Professor Nathan Sivin, private communication). Presumably he found these in the Fenyi library, if 
he had not already seen them (see below). Song must have known that his failure to quote explicitly 
from written sources would have been regarded as an odd and unscholarly way to write. In his 
preface he seems to be trying to disarm such criticism when he laments his inability to purchase rare 
books and curios, or to call on the advice of other scholars, so that his book has had to be written 
out of the limited information in his own mind. 
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Unlike Xu Guangqi, Song Yingxing never achieved a position of any power 
or influence. By the standards of his age and class Song's life must be judged as 
no more than a very limited success, or at worst a moderate failure. He came of 
a gentry family in reduced circumstances, and naturally tried to follow the only 
formal career route open to him by taking the Civil Service examinations. He 
passed the provincial examination with some distinction in 1615 at the age of 
twenty-eight, but all his attempts at the metropolitan examination ended in 
disappointment, an experience shared by many talented contemporaries at a 
time when civil service recruitment was in a state of worsening chaos. When in 
1631 he tried for the fifth and last time he was already forty-four. Thereafter, he 
held a number of minor posts in provincial government, and with the collapse of 
the Ming dynasty before the Manchus in 1644 he retired to private life. The 
books for which he is famous today are the results of a brief burst of literary 
productivity from 1636 to 1637, a period when he had the benefits of access to a 
good library and a fair allowance of free time as Director of Education of Fenyi 
4* € county in Jiangxi iT. V8 province. The preface of Tiangong kaiwu is dated 
to the fourth lunar month of 1637 (April 25-May 23); the evidence on which this 
extensive and detailed work is based was clearly gathered over a number of 
years. It seems very likely that Song's unsuccessful trips to the capital to take the 
examinations had helped him to gather material from beyond his native 
province. In the sixth month (July 22-August 19) Song wrote a preface to a 
collection of essays under the head title Lun qi # $&(On qi), and in the seventh 
month (August 20-October 17) he completed a discussion of various astronomi- 
cal questions entitled Tan tian $% R (On the heavens). At about the same time 
Song compiled a collection of poems and a series of essays on statecraft. All four 
of these opuscules were made widely available when they were reprinted in 
1976. 

My main topic will be the first of Song's two scientific tractates, Lun qi. Let 
me begin by listing main section headings; page numbers refer to the 1976 
reprint. 


51: Preface 

52-63: Xing qi ha 0 Ж, {0 (The interconversion of solid objects and qi) 
64-79: Qi sheng 9, & (On qi and sound) 

80-85: Shui fei sheng huo 7k ЭЕ № K (Water does not conquer fire) 


12 See bibliography. The preface of this reprinted edition states that it 15 based on a Ming dynasty 
print of the Chongzhen reign-period (A.D. 1628-44) ‘ discovered 1n the Jiangxi provincial library 
during the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution [1967-76].' The Chongzhen date must be deduced 
from those given in the prefaces to three of the tractates, since there is apparently no evidence of a 
printing-house dating A few pages of this edition are photographically reproduced. These include 
the collective title page for the four tractates supplied by the last private collector through whose 
hands the work passed, Cai Jingxiang (1877—1952), after whose death it went to the Jiangxi library. 
The reprinted edition makes no reference to Cai by name, and for this and other bibliographical 
information the reader must turn to Pan (1981: 75-82). Pan makes it clear that the claim of the 1976 
editors to be reprinting a ‘ lost’ work is a little over-dramatized The existence of these tractates was 
noted by scholars in the 1930s, and Pan himself consulted the Jiangxi library edition in 1963, making 
a manuscript copy which he deposited in the library of Academia Sinica in Beijing. This in itself in 
no way detracts from the usefulness of the reprint, which has certainly made Song’s work much 
more easily accessible. It must be noted that this book is published in simplified characters. Since 
one traditional Chinese character is not in every case represented by a unique simplified character it 
is not always possible to reconstruct exactly what Song wrote from this edition, and it is therefore 
highly desirable that a facsimile text is made available as soon as possible. There is, however, no 
ambiguity 1n any of the instances where the original Chinese text 15 quoted here, and all such 
quotations have been transcribed into full form. Where works by modern wnters are concerned, 
however, bibliographical references have been given in the form used by the work 1n question. Pan 
notes some errors of punctuation in the reprinted edition and, more disturbingly, states that there 
are some errors 1n the transcription of characters (op. cit., 82). I have not noticed any obvious 
instances apart from those mentioned by Pan, although the problem about the number of lacunae 
discussed in note 50 may be a case in point. 
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86-90: Shui chen 7К ВЕ (Water and the atmosphere) 

91-92: Shui feng gui zang ? 7K Ж Ё SE (How water and wind return to their 
natural reservoirs) 

93-95: Нап re Ж (Оп cold and heat) 


The main interest of this material is the original and highly flexible way in 
which Song Yingxing uses the ancient concepts of gi Ж and of the wu xing 
+ 47 or Five Phases to make sense of a wide variety of physical phenomena. 
Several other seventeenth-century scholars felt the need to re-examine the 
traditional cosmological views in which these basic concepts played a part, and 
in this context Song's readiness to rethink matters was not particularly 
unusual.'^ What is unusual in Song's writing is not the fact that he looks at these 
concepts critically, but the fact that he applies them boldly to talk about 
particular physical instances in a way that is not common in the history of 
Chinese scientific thought. What I mean will emerge more clearly in the 
discussion that follows. 


3. Song Yingxing's cosmology 

In the first place, let us deal with the question of the originality or otherwise 
of Song's basic physical principles. At the beginning of his essay, he tells us that 
‘Everything between heaven and earth is either qi SA or xing Æ ... the 
transformation from qi to xing and back again is something that people are 
ignorant of although they take part in it every day.’ ? 

Of the two terms used here, xing is by far the easier to deal with: Song 
Yingxing uses this word fairly consistently to mean ‘ solid objects’ (xing 72 here 
is a quite different word from xing 17 ‘ phase"). Most sinologists nowadays 
prefer to leave qi in transliterated form: there really does not seem to be any 
suitable short English equivalent. Like most Chinese philosophical concepts, 
the idea of gi was laid out in its basic outlines in the ferment of thought during 
the last four centuries B.c. The problem for the modern reader trying to 
understand the word in a given textual context is that this process did not result 
in something he can readily grasp as a single concept. Senses that seem to be 
simple and mechanical/material coexist with highly abstract ones apparently 
unrelated to them, and no criteria exist for deciding which meaning is more 
basic, or even which one is historically prior to апоћег.!6 

Thus in some parts of Song’s writing it would be sufficient to understand qi 
as an all-permeating vapour, extremely subtle perhaps but still material in our 
sense of the word. Solid objects, xing, are formed when this subtle vapour 
condenses, and may revert back to vapour under the right circumstances. At a 
wider cosmological level, gi is seen as just one stage in the unfolding of the 
cosmic process: according to Song qi itself comes from the undifferentiated 
void, хи i, and eventually returns to it.” We can recognize this at once as the 


13 Gui zang 1s also the title of an alleged ancient divinatory manual grouped with the Yi jing in 
some early references, no authentic text of this work has survived From the context 1t seems that 
Song has borrowed this phrase for its literal meaning, since he actually refers to the ‘reservoirs’ zang 
of the winds in his text: see Lun qi, 91. 

№ Readers unfamiliar with the concepts of gi and wu xing will find the clearest and most up-to- 
date introduction at present available in Sivin (1987), ch. и (from whom, with the kind permission of 
the author and publisher, I have taken figs. (2) and (3)), together with full references to the hterature 
on the history of these concepts. For seventeenth-century criticism of traditional cosmology, see the 
important study by John Henderson (1984), particularly chs. у-х. 

5 Lun qi, 52. 

16 See Sivin (1987: 46-53) for a summary of the development of the concept of gi, together with 
references to historical studies such as Kuroda (1977) and Onozawa (1978). Cheng (1986) may also 
be consulted. 

17 Lun qi, 80. 
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situation described by Zhang Zai Е # (А.р. 1020-77): ‘The great void can 
never be without gi; giinevitably gathers together to form the myriad things; the 
myriad things inevitably disperse and return to the great void.’ # 

The cosmology described in Song Yingxing’s essay is rather more complex 
than the simple outline given by Zhang Zai. In the first place, some entities do 
not participate in the cyclical transformation between qi and xing: * The sun and 
moon represent the case where gi gathers together without going on to be 
transformed to xing; earth and stones represent the case where xing is formed 
without further transformation to ді? ? 

Important components of the material world do not fall definitely into either 
category: ‘ Water and fire represent a case intermediate between xing and qi.’ ? 

Since, however, he lacks a term for this intermediate state, Song mostly 
refers to water and fire collectively as being qi.?! 


Any consistent attempt to apply this fairly straightforward physical inter- 
pretation of qi throughout Song's writing will reveal its inadequacy, although it 
is certainly true that under some circumstances the most obvious aspects of gi 
are more or less mechanical and material. The same would, however, be true of 
a human being falling from a high building, although no one would claim that 
consideration of a person from the point of view of dynamics alone would 
reveal much of their essential nature. Just as Mozart would reveal more of his 
real capacities seated at a keyboard rather than in free fall, gi unfolds more of its 
nature when we see it in its most complex role as the basic endowment of 
vitality—the breath of life, pneuma, that enables living things to function. This 
functional role includes all processes, from the basic physiological ones of 
respiration and digestion to those of perception and aesthetic and moral 
judgement in human beings. At this level qi is less and less clearly any kind of 
substance as we might recognize the term, and seems rather to refer to the 
organized activity or energy perceptible in material structures such as the 
human body. As Nathan мт has put it: ‘We might define [gi]... as simul- 
taneously “ what makes things happen in stuff " and (depending on context) 
“stuff that makes things happen ” or “ stuff in which things happen ”. 2? 

If we investigate Song's attitude towards the theory of the Five Phases, wu 
xing shuo F. $3 ай, the situation turns out to be very interesting. Like the idea of 
qi, the scheme of the Five Phases had its main growth in the last few centuries 
B.C. The motivation behind the five-phase scheme was the wish to focus on types 
of processes or types of phase within larger processes seen in cyclical terms. 
These phases were named after five naturally occurring entities seen as 
exemplifying their characteristics: wood, fire, earth, metal, and water. One of 
the most ancient texts (the Hong fan 2t $& ‘Great Plan’ section of the Shang 
shu fe} t ‘ Book of Documents ’, before ?350 в.с.) explains that: ‘ Water is said 
to soak and descend, fire is said to blaze and ascend, wood is said to curve and 
be straight, metal is said to obey and change, earth is said to take seeds and give 
crops.’ 23 

8 Zhang 7л zheng meng zhu, 1, 5. This 1s the edition with the important commentary of Wang 
Fuzhi, on whom see below n. 39. 

19 Tun qi, 52. 

20 Lun qi, 52. 

2! For instance in Lun gi, 83. 

2 Sivin (1987: 47). In modern terms as Sivin notes, we might say that pre-modern Chinese 
thought lacked separate concepts to distinguish energies from their carriers. 

23 Karlgren (1950: 30). The set of five phases was only one of a considerable number of five-fold 
classifications of types of thing or activity current in the late first millennium B.c. although it came to 
be seen as in some sense underlying or being correlated with all other five-fold sets. While five-fold 


schemes became dominant, there were also schemes based on the number three, four, six, eight, 
nine, ten and twelve. On these questions see Henderson (1984), 7-8. 
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More abstractly, the Five Phases can be seen as subdivisions in the cycle of 
alternation between Yin & and Yang №, the positive and negative phases of 
any cycle (see fig. 2). 


Equivalences between Yin-yang and Five Phases 





Wood Immature yang Yang within yin 






Fire Mature yang Yang within yang 






Earth 





Central house, harmony 





Metal Yin within yang 






Immature yin 


Water Yin within yin 





Mature yin 


Fic. 2 


The sequence in which they are shown here is seen as the sequence of natural 
growth, the sequence in which a process is evolving in an orderly and 
undisturbed way. Perhaps the original rationale of this order may be linked with 
the natural observation that wood can feed fire, fire produces ashes (i.e. earth), 
metals can be extracted from earth, and water appears on cold metals by 
condensation, while the growth of plants from water takes us back to wood. In 
fig. 3 the natural production order runs clockwise round the arcs of the circle. 


FIRE 


WOOD EARTH 


WATER METAL 


Relationship of the Mutual Production and 
Mutual Conquest Sequences of the Five Phases* 


Fic. 3 
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If, however, we skip alternate phases by moving along the straight lines we 
produce the so-called conquest sequence, in which each phase is seen as being 
overcome by its successor. Once more, it 1s possible to produce a crude post hoc 
rationalization of the sequence (wooden tools dig up earth, earth dams up 
water, water puts out fire, fire melts metal, metal cuts wood), but it must be 
emphasized that such rationalization played no role in the theoretical appli- 
cations of the scheme. In medicine, for example, healthy physiological processes 
would be linked with the natural production sequence, while the conquest 
sequence marks the order of pathological change. Five-phase language was used 
in realms of discourse to us as far removed as medicine, as cited here, and the 
analysis of the cosmic processes felt to underpin changes of rule within the 
Chinese state. 

While Song speaks of all Five Phases shui, huo, mu, jin, tu7k K Ж Ф + 
(water, fire, wood, metal and earth) it becomes clear that he does not think of 
them as simply an abstract sequence of phases of equal status linked in an 
unending cycle of production or conquest. Thus both wood and metal are said 
by Song to contain water and fire; earth, it is implied, contains neither.” Song’s 
wood and metal are on most occasions he discusses them simply the stuff that 
trees and cooking-pots are made of, and the water and fire they contain can be 
made to manifest themselves in an umambiguously physical way. In such 
instances Song seems to use the names of some of the Five Phases to refer to 
different kinds of stuff which compose, or at least play a part in the make-up of 
more complex substances: for examples see section 6. 

* So Song's Five Phases are something like five elements, are they?’ the non- 
sinologist will quite reasonably ask. Such a questioner will be unaware of the 
embarrassment resulting from this innocent query. The fact is that it is now 
more or less agreed amongst Western sinologists that to translate wu xing as 
‘five elements ' is in most contexts to perpetuate a misunderstanding about the 
meaning of the term which goes back to the polemics of seventeenth-century 
Jesuit missionaries. In their eyes, the wu xing were simply inferior competitors 
for the place occupied by the four Aristotelian elements of earth, air, fire, and 
water.” But as Joseph Needham pointed out a quarter of a century ago, the 
conception of the wu xing ‘was not so much one of a series of five sorts of 
fundamental matter (particles do not come into the question), as of five sorts of 
fundamental processes. Chinese thought here characteristically avoided sub- 


% Lun qi, 83-4. Song points out that water appears when metal is rested on earth but that this 
does not occur when one piece of earth is placed on another. Thus metal contains water, unlike 
earth. Presumably the reference is to the dampness appearing when a large metal object is left on the 
surface of the soil. We would now of course mterpret this phenomenon as due to the condensation 
of water vapour from the soil on the cold metal, thereby proving the opposite point to that deduced 
by Song, a neat example of the meaninglessness of observation detached from a theoretical 
framework As for metal containing fire, no fire results when one stone (here taken as equivalent to 
earth) is ground against another, but fire does appear when metal strikes on stone. Thus metals 
contains fire, unlike earth. The arguments used by Song to show that living wood contains both 
water and fire are set out in section 6 below. So far as differences ın status between the five phases is 
concerned, this was by no means an unprecedented departure. Dong Zhongshu,in the Western Han 
(1584) ano EE Xi under the Song had both given primacy to the phase of earth. see Henderson 

p 129. 

ЖӨ 25 Thus m a work in Chinese completed in 1608 Matteo Rucci stated that ‘ What are called xing 
ДТ are what all things come forth from. Thus xing means “ origin ", yuan JG. Now xing must be 
completely pure, without one being mixed with another or containing another.’ Metal and wood 
cannot be elements, since firstly they are not widespread constituents of the material universe, but 
principally because they are not pure substances: ‘who 1s unaware that metal and wood really 
contain a mixture of water, fire and earth?’ See Огап kun ti yi, 1,10a. One wonders on what Ricci’s 
assurance of assent on this last point was based. On the one hand he may simply have been taking 
the Aristotelian viewpoint for granted, but this seems unlikely given the trouble he usually took to 
start from where his Chinese reader would find himself. Could he perhaps have been aware of what 
Zhang Zai had said on the subject? See section 6 below and nn 65, 73. 
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stance and clung to relation.’ It is certainly the case that for most of Chinese 
history the wu xing were definitely process—phases rather than kinds of stuff. 
None the less, it is very hard to read Song’s work without the growing 
conviction that for him, in several central instances, the wu xing are kinds of 
stuff, and that at least water, fire, and possibly earth, are basic enough 
ingredients of matter to look rather like what pre-modern Europeans might 
have called elements. Why Song should have taken such a radically different 
route from most other Chinese natural philosophers is a fascinating but difficult 
question to which I hope to provide a partial answer later in this discussion. 


4. Qi and Xing 

Space does not allow a detailed exegesis of Song’s work here. What I shall 
therefore do is to summarize a few of the most interesting points that Song 
makes in his essays without attempting to recapitulate his full argumentation. 

The first essay in his Lun qi tractate is entitled Xing qi hua Æ Ж, (6, (‘ The 
interconversion of solid objects and qi’). As its title implies, Song sets out to 
explain how this interconversion can be seen at work behind the appearances of 
the world we perceive. 

In the first place, he suggests, the growth and decay of living matter is a clear 
example of how qi is transformed to xing. Plants grow by transforming the qi 
flowing up through the earth into xing; when they decay or are burned a large 
proportion of their mass and volume vanishes, clearly having been transformed 
back to gi. Song is prepared to speak in quantitative terms: 


[when wood has been burned] if one balances [the ashes] against the weight 
of what was there originally, less than one part in seventy remains. If one 
compares it with the original quantity (duo gua & FE [? presumably bulk is 
intended, since weight has already been mentioned]) less than one part in 
fifty remains.” 


Given the distinction between mass and volume ratios made here, it is 
difficult to avoid the conviction that Song had actually done some measure- 
ments to determine how much solid matter had been converted to qi in this case. 
According to Song, even the ashy residues which remain eventually revert to gi. 
Since he believes that earth is a specially stable form of solid body which does 
not revert to qi, it is necessary for him to deny that these residues can become 
earth. If this was the case, he argues, the ground level would rise appreciably 
with the accumulation of extra earth over the centuries.” 

So far Song is simply developing physical concepts that are not fundamen- 
tally novel in a Chinese context. There is however, something new in the way he 
introduces the dimension of time into the discussion. In the management of any 
technical process, ranging from the smelting of metals to baking a cake, it is 
often little use merely to know that the process will take place under certain 
conditions of temperature, etc.; what really matters is how slowly or rapidly it 
will take place. It is characteristic of Song’s distinctively practical orientation in 
his discussion of xing/gi transformations that he concerns himself greatly with 
the question of the rate at which they will occur. 


% §.C.C, п, 243. Regrettably, Needham did not abandon the older usage he criticized so 
effectively. See also the discussion in Sivin (1987: 70-80). 

27 Lun qi, 53. 

28 Lun qi, 53-4. For the extension to include carnivores, see Lun qi, 59. Song does not believe that 
earth is totally inert; earth can produce stones, which themselves eventually revert to earth, and 
similarly ceramics revert to earth. This is however a closed ‘ minor cycle ' outside the main current of 
interchange between qi and xing; see Lun qi, 61-2 Dr. Michael Loewe has pointed out to me that the 


earthceramics—earth cycle is referred to in Huai nan tzu Ж №} 4 7,4а (Sibu congkan edition). 
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In the first place, he points out that the intermediate status of water and fire 
between gi and xing means that it is easier for them to go either way, so 
transformations involving them are likely to be more rapid than those involving 
a direct interchange between gi and xing.” Evaporation of liquids is certainly 
seen much more commonly than sublimation of solids. His main insight into the 
question of the rate of processes comes, however, in his idea of what we may call 
rate reversibility, a principle which may be summarized as follows: 


A solid body will in general revert to qi at a rate which is comparable with the 
speed with which it was formed in the first place. 


For example, a plant that grows in a few weeks will decay completely in a 
similar time, while the wood from an ancient pine will last for about as many 
centuries as it took to grow. The corpses of children decay rapidly in the tomb, 
while the body of a centenarian corrupts very slowly. Most interesting in the 
technological context is his discussion of this rate-reversibility principle as 
applied to metals. Song begins by pointing out that there is a very great 
difference in the rates at which different metals are extracted from the earth. He 
lists the following figures, which give us some idea of how Song thought of the 
relative rates of production of metals in his day: 


Metal Overall Index Production Ratio 
Iron 20,000 

10:1 
Lead and Tin 2,000 3 
Copper 1,000 

pe 100:1 

Silver 10 

10:1 
Gold 1 


The figures in the centre column have been calculated from the ratios given 
by Song for successive pairs of metals. In contrast to gold at the bottom of the 
list, Song notes, iron at the other end suffers considerable losses through scaling 
and rusting at all stages of its production, and iron implements corrode away 
rapidly even when not in use. As he puts it, the general rule for metals is ‘ those 
that are produced in small quantities transform back slowly, whereas those that 
are produced widely transform back quickly '.?! Here as in the discussion of 
biological growth and decay, Song urges that the cosmos is in a steady state: 
despite the very widespread production of iron, this commodity is not, he 
claims, becoming more abundant. It is interesting to note in passing that Song 
clearly regards human activity in industrial production as an integral part of the 
stable cosmic ecology rather than as an interference with it. 


? Lun qu, 55. 

30 Lun qi, 57-8. 

31 Lun qi, 62-3. It is interesting to note that in his discussion of the metals ın the Trangong kaiwu 
Song states that the price of gold (presumably per mass) 1s 16,000 times that of iron, a figure in fair 
correspondence with the 20,000:1 production ratio given here. See Tiangong kaiwu (1978 edition), 
335. The order of the list agrees well with the electrochemical series, in which the metals mentioned 
here rank as iron, tin lead, copper, silver and gold in order of decreasing activity. Song may have 
arrived at his list on the basis of actual figures for production, or price data, or just a subjective 
impression of how readily metals corroded, or most probably a mixture of all three. The association 
of lead and tin in the list may be linked to the fact that according to Song tin is always used with an 
admuxture of lead to cure its brittleness: see Tiangong kaiwu, ch. 14, section 8, p. 370. 
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5. Sound 

Song Yingxing’s writing on the subject of sound is one of the most 
interesting parts of his work. It is also one of the most difficult parts to discuss 
without giving a misleading impression of its nature. The problem is that Song 
writes in a way that makes it easy for the reader to assume mistakenly that this 
Ming dynasty scholar shares the same assumptions about the nature, produc- 
tion and propagation of sound as a modern physicist. It is worth while pausing 
for a moment to say something about the modern view of sound before we 
consider Song’s account. 

Viewed in its widest sense, the act of hearing involves phenomena at various 
levels of complexity. At the highest level of all we have the observer’s actual 
consciousness of hearing something. What he is conscious of hearing will be 
heavily conditioned by the unconscious effects produced by individual 
experience and social training, and by expectations based on the immediately 
past situation. At the neurological level a complicated sequence of information : 
processing goes on to determine which sounds are worthy of close attention, 
and what harmonic components are present.? The ear-drum and the apparatus 
by which it stimulates the auditory nerves forms the interface between these 
interior levels of activity and the vibrations of the air in contact with it. Such 
vibrations can be transmitted through the air from some vibrating object by 
means of longitudinal waves.? For most of the last three centuries the 
physicist’s approach to sound has proceeded on the assumption that the 
mechanical phenomena outside the ear were the appropriate objects of atten- 
tion. These were ‘ objective’, and the ‘ subjective’ experiences of the observer 
only entered into the discussion when the terms of his observer-language could 
be mapped simply onto mechanical properties of the vibrating air or other 
medium. Thus the physicist could talk about *loudness' in terms of the 
amplitude of oscillations of air molecules, and about ‘ high pitch’ in terms of 
the high frequency of those oscillations. And such has been the success of this 
approach in terms of the ability to make mathematical predictions that sound is 
commonly taken to be nothing but vibrations in the medium outside the 
observer. 

It is possible to read Song’s work on sound as if he was giving such a 
reductionist account of acoustics as the one just outlined. As we shall see, the 
role played by qi seems very like the role played by air in the modern account, 
and there is certainly much about mechanical disturbances of various kinds. 
Towards the end there is even a short comparison of the spreading of sound 
from its source to the spreading out of water ripples. The temptation is read 
modern physics back into Song’s writing is thus very strong. If we do so, 
however, much of the real character of Song’s thought will be obliterated in the 
process. Instead of seeing a powerful mind trying to make sense of a confron- 
tation of traditional concepts with empirical observation, all we shall be left 
with is a rather frustrating encounter with a writer who refuses to state the 
obvious clearly, and obscures his basic principles under a mass of irrelevancies. 
In fact, Song Yingxing was neither a modern physicist nor a confused thinker, 
as I hope to show in what follows. 


32 In this respect the ear functions as a * Fourier analyser’, unlike the eye, which cannot 
distinguish a mixed colour into its component hues. 

33 Longitudinal waves, in which the oscillations of small masses of air about their unchanged 
mean positions occur parallel to the direction 1n which the disturbance 1s spreading, are to be 
distinguished from transverse waves, in which the oscillation 1s at right angles to the direction of 
propagation of the wave. Well-known examples of transverse waves are ripples on the surface of 
water, and waves on a vibrating string. 

34 But see section 7 below, in which Song distinguishes the merely material substance of the 
atmosphere from the life-giving q: which pervades it. 
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How far Song was from reducing the concept of sound to coldly objectified 
statements about the motion of dead matter emerges in his first few words on 
the subject. 


How subtle is the way of sounds and musical notes! The sounds of things 
vary in a myriad ways, but the sounds made by the human [voice] can 
imitate them all. No sound is harsher than that of the detonation of a gun; 
no sound is more delicate than that of a well-tuned zither; no sound is more 
full of delight than that of orioles in converse; no sound is more plaintive 
than a pig under the knife. Changes of musical mode [conveying different 
moods] certainly have some rough semblance [to the range of feeling 
conveyed by such sounds]. If it was not for the fact that [human beings] 
possess qi in all its completeness, how could this be so??? 


The emotional and aesthetic content of sound is thus part of its essential 
nature rather than something confined to the subjective response of the 
observer. The crucial link is of course the concept of gi introduced at the end of 
the passage. Shortly afterwards Song continues: 


Human beings live because they have received [an endowment of] qi. When 
there is qi there can be sound, and sound returns to qi. Now when solid body 
(xing) transforms to qi it returns to it very slowly, while when sound returns 
to qi it does so in an instant. The sounds produced by human beings come 
forth from the viscera [where the body's gi is stored], are modulated by the 
lips and tongue, and then have to make contact and harmonise with the gi in 
empty space [outside the body]. [To see that this is necessary] if the mouth 
and nose are blocked what is outside cannot enter and harmonise [with what 
is within] and what is within can only rise up to the roof of the mouth and 
make an obscure grunting noise. In the human body the father's seminal 
essence and the mother's blood are conserved in the ‘ reservoir of gi’ and in 
the ‘ gate of life’. Whether an individual's ‘sound qi’ is large or small, 
short or prolonged, depends on the embryonic endowment and not on the 
strength of effort made.’ 


Sound is thus produced by qi, and seems to share with gi the distinctive 
combination of statuses as agent, patient and process which makes ‘ gi’ so hard 
to translate. 

Now since gi is always present, why is it that sound is not likewise always to 
be heard? Song is clearly aware of the problem: 


Qi is basically a continuous and homogeneous thing (hunlun zhi wu 
{їй 2). Every tiny part has the principle in it [capable of] producing 
sound, but it cannot do so by itself.** 


Sound is produced, he says, whenever the qi is disturbed in some way.” Two 
lots of qi may rub against one another, as in the case of the wind; a special case 


5 Lun qi, 64. 

36 On the nature of these traditional anatomical entities see Sivin (1987: 155 and 120). 

37 Lun ді, 64-5. 

38 Lun qi, 66. The beginning of this section seems slightly disordered. As we shall see, the passage 
quoted is followed by descriptions of ways in which gi can be made to produce sound, but it 1s also 
preceded by similar instances, which would seem to belong after it with the other examples. 

3 The core of what follows is clearly inspired by the writing of Zhang Га! in the eleventh century, 
even to the extent of Song copying the precise wording in a number of places Zhang says ‘ Sound is 
produced whenever solid bodies or gi strike together. [The striking together of] two lots of gi is 
evidenced in such phenomena as the rolling of thunder echoing in a valley; [that of two bodies] in a 
drumstick beating a drum; solid body strikes gi 1n the case of [beating] wings, a fan, or a sounding 
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of this is when the gi of a human being rubs against the qi of the outside world as 
in the case of playing a reed-organ. Something may impact on the gi, as with a 
flying arrow; the gi may be divided, as when a whip is lashed through the air; it 
may be shaken, as when a string is plucked; it may be pulled apart, as when silk 
is torn, or brought together by clapping hands. When one body such as a 
hammer strikes another it carries some qi along with it, and the qi takes part in 
the impact. In all these cases the seat of the sound is not in the actual objects 
involved (which only serve to disturb the qi). Since any disturbance in the qi dies 
away very rapidly the impacts, etc. just detailed have to take place rapidly if any 
perceptible sound is to be produced.* The discussion continues with a variant 
on the final point that the clapping of hands etc. must be rapid in order to 
produce sound. Why is it that a high waterfall produces a loud noise whereas 
the fall of water from a pot hardly makes any sound at all, despite the fact that 
both material and process are the same? The reason is that in the case of the 
waterfall the gi possesses shi 3 * advantage of position’ by reason of the long 
drop involved. Similar examples follow, such as the fact that there is a loud 
noise when gold and silver are divided by the impact of an axe, but little noise 
when they are cut with snips.‘’ Despite these provisos, the important point to 
notice in all this is that sound is essentially produced by any disturbing process 
which triggers the li Z8 principle within the gi into being realized as sound. 
Vibration is only one of the ways through which the /i can be actualized. 
Song's next three sections are concerned with the production of sound by 
such implements as musical instruments.? Consider the loud sounds produced 
by bells and drums: ‘ Is the sound produced by the metal and the drumskin? Or 
does it come from the qi?’ ? 
Song insists that the second answer is the correct one. The gi inside the 
instrument is stimulated to produce sound, and it immediately communicates 
this to the gi outside. It is easy to show that it is the gi rather than the solid 
structure of the instrument that plays the essential role: 


Suppose that the sound is not produced by the gi. Try stretching a drumskin 
on the surface of the ground, or filling up a bell with earth. What sound is 
there then? ^ 


Similarly, if the bell-wall or the drumskin are made thicker and thicker, the 
volume of sound heard diminishes, showing clearly that something is being 
transmitted through the solid substance to the outside. Song now thinks of an 
apparent counter-instance and disposes of it neatly: 


Someone might ask ‘ if you hang up a sounding-stone and strike it, it emits a 
penetrating note despite the fact that it has no hollow inside it [to contain qi]. 


arrow; qi strikes a solid body in the case of a man sounding on a reed-pipe ' (Zhang Zi zheng meng 
zhu, 90—91, cf. Kasoff (1984: 38)). Song has departed from Zhang's model in that he insists that even 
when two solid bodies strike together the significant interaction involves qi: see below. It is 
interesting to note that in his commentary on this part of Zhang Zar's work Wang Fuzhi Е K. < 
(1619-1692) seems to follow the same line: * when the drumstick is whirled the д: follows И and 
strikes on the drum, so here as in every other case gi is involved’ (op. cit., 91). This is of course 
exactly what Song says 1s happening when a hammer hits something: see below. There are some 
indications that Wang had read. Song’s astronomical tractate Tan tran which circulated with his Lun 
qi (Pan, 1981 97) and it certainly seems likely that Wang was influenced by Song at this point; see 
also n 68 = 

4 Lun qi, 66-7, with slight reordering to deal with the problem in п. 38. 

^! Lun qi, 68. 

42 Tun qi, 69-74. 

43 Lun qi, 69. 

4 Lun qi, 69 
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What do you make of that?’ I reply that what is going on is that the 
suspended stone forms a barrier between the continuous qi on either side of 
it. If you strike it from one side the gi on the other side responds. It is the 
same principle as the bell and drum. Supposing that the sound was produced 
by the stone rather than by the gi, what kind of sound is produced when the 
stone is placed flat up against a wall and struck?* 


It seems then that the role of the solid material of which the instrument is 
made is to allow the gi within the instrument to make contact with the gi 
outside. Song thus goes on to discuss this process of transmission in detail. 
Some things will allow gi to pass through, but others will not: this is linked to 
the fact that gi contains the ‘ spirits ’ shen ЇЙ! of water and йге. Qi transmission 
from inside a drum is easily understood, since wood is naturally porous. But 
what about the metal of a bell? Now when a metal instrument is being cast, the 
metal in the furnace reveals the watery part of its nature as it melts. When this 
watery nature unites with fire, we are told, the solid metal appears: it is clear that 
Song regards the cooling of the metal as is solidifies as a * swallowing-up ' of the 
fire into a unity with water to form the solid. A well-made bell should unite the 
gi of the Five Phases, so it is not to be wondered at that it should readily 
transmit qi and so pass on sound.“ 

For gi to. pass easily through a body, it is not enough for that body to be 
permeated by qi (as are all bodies strictly speaking). If this was so, all bodies 
would transmit sound equally well. In some bodies the gi is so to speak 
‘jammed’, and no more qi can get through the barrier so formed. This is the 
explanation of why a fired porcelain cup rings when struck, although it gives no 
note when in the unfired state. When the cup is drying after it has been thrown: 


The water [from the clay] and the fire [from the sun] come together, and lock 
on to the body of the pot. Thus when it is struck from the outside [the qi] 
within does not respond and there is no sound. But when it is put into the 
kiln in close contact with the fire, the affinities which were formerly bound 
up melt away, and the essence of fire opens up the material, so that the 
earthy substance changes its form. Now if it is struck once a clear sound 
rings forth.” 


In conclusion Song gives a brief statement of the close link between qi, 
sound and the materials from which instruments are made: 


Thus Heaven produces the five qi, so that there are the Five Phases. Each of 
the Five Phases has the sound of its own note, and the notes of water and fire 
permeate through the interior of metal and earth.” 


It is clear that Song is far from any explanation of the qualities of sound in 
terms of simple mechanical disturbance of gi. Sound is not a mere matter of a 


45 Lun gi, 71—72. 

4 See section 6 below. 

47 Lun qi, 71. 

4 As an illustration of this state of affairs, Song gives the example of a pastry withdrawn from 
the steamer when half-cooked. If 1t 1s later put back again the middle will never be completely 
cooked because the qt of water and fire have become solidified in the outer layer so that further qi 
cannot get through. The same is said is to true of a half-cooked egg. I must confess to not having 
tested these statements empirically, though they do not strike me as very plausible. 

49 Lun gi, 72 

50 Lun gi, 72. There now follows a clause with two illegible characters in the original text, ci ke y: 
па wuym[| JL 1» № "p ELE Ж [И 1 EL. If one restored the lacuna as zhi h < Ж 
the clause might be read as ‘ This is the way one can infer from the principle of the five notes [of the 
pentatonic scale],’ but the ending of the clause with yi alone does not seem stylistically satisfactory. 
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shaking of the gi. If this was so it is hard to see why Song thinks of the 
transmission of sound as involving gi penetration through vessel walls rather 
than the simple transmission of vibration from the qi inside a vessel to gi outside 
by means of vibrations in the wall itself. It will be recalled that Song has already 
said quite explicity that sound is not produced by the skin of a drum or the 
metal wall of a bell. However, as the next two sections reveal, the fact that gi has 
high-level properties ?! does not mean that it can never be talked about in terms 
involving simple language about displacement or disturbance. 

In his next section Song asks why, in general, musical instruments tend to be 
rounded in shape rather than square. The answer he gives is clear: 


When the qi in the central hollow [of the instrument] responds to the outside 
[stimulation], one wants this to happen uniformly and simultaneously. Once 
you have any squareness, then опе part [of the qi] will be stimulated while 
another part is quiescent, and one part will be hurried while another is slow. 
As a result [the disturbances] will mingle confusedly in the middle of the 
instrument, and the sound will not be worth listening to. 


The general principle that roundness produces a more tuneful effect than 
squareness is then illustrated with reference to drums, bamboo pipes, the noise 
made by a door-post turning in its socket, and even the blaring of the animal 
horns and conches used by the northern barbarians, of which Song says that 
* The sound is loud, but it is hardly music.’ 5 

In the last section a crucial point in Song's argument is the tacit assumption 
that the stimulation of one part of the gi takes some time to be communicated to 
the rest. Song now goes on to use an analogy for the way such stimulation is 
propagated that reinforces this impression of his view. He notes that the point 
has already been made clearly that sound is generated when qi is struck or 
divided.“ But it is likewise clear that sound can be heard far away from the site 
of the stimulation. In the extreme case of a cannon being fired in a mountain 
valley the sound may be heard for 10 /i (about three miles). *In general, he 
states ‘all such phenomena are due to moving ді’ 5 There then follows 
immediately a short but highly interesting passage. 


When a body impacts on qi, it is like disturbing water. Water and qi are both 
easily moved things. If one throws a stone into water, the area of water 
surface that actually meets the stone is no bigger than the palm of a hand, 
but the patterned ripples spread out one after another, and are not yet 
exhausted after they have covered ten feet in all directions. When qi is 
disturbed, it is like this. Only when the disturbance has been highly 
attenuated does it become inaudible. 


?! As exemplified below in Song's explanation of perception in terms of the Лапе zhi * innate 
knowledge’ embodied ın that part of the human body's gi involved in hearing. 

? Tun qi, 73. 

5 Lun qi, 74. 

% As Song says later in this section: ‘ If there is quiescence, then gi will be quiescent and there will 
be no sound. If there is motion, then qi will be in motion and there will be sound’ (Lun qi, 76). 

Lun qi, 75. 

% Lun qi, 75. For a discussion of other possible instances of the use of this analogy, see S.C.C., 
IV, 1, pp. 8 and 202-204. The (largely Western Han) source quoted in the second of these (Chun qiu 
fan lu Ж $k BE WE Juan 7, section 81, 8b-9a in the Sibu congkan edition 15 referring to the 
transmission of good and bad moral influences through the cosmic 41 rather than to the 
transmission of sound, although it compares the ease with which the 4: transmits such moral 
influences to the ease with which the disturbance caused by a falling stone spreads out over the 
surface of water. The text of the third century A.D. fragment by Liu Zhi @ || 4# quoted in the first 
reference 15 taken from a fragment collection which appears to miscopy its original at a crucial 
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Enough has by now been said to make it clear that it would be unwise to 
credit Song with a wave theory of sound on the basis of this passage alone. As 
his last sentence makes clear, all Song wants is an illustration of a disturbance 
spreading out from a source, and undergoing gradual attenuation with increas- 
ing distance travelled. The fact that the example he chooses is an undulatory 
disturbance does not mean that he believes that sound is an undulatory motion 
of the qi. 

The remainder of Song’s text may be summarised briefly. The number of 
different sounds is as infinite as the variety of bodies that can produce sound. 
Sound is perceived through the interaction of that part of the vital gi of the body 
which has its seat in the gall-bladder and communicates with the exterior 
through the ear. This gi possesses the liang zhi В. &n ‘innate knowledge’ which 
enables it to distinguish the content of the sounds heard.” If the sound is very 
violent, as in an explosion, the shock given to the internal gi may damage the 
viscera (which are the body’s reservoirs of gi) and cause death. On the other 
hand music of the appropriate kind can calm and harmonize the qi, so 
producing а well ordered mind.?* He ends by reviewing the variety of sources of 
sound in the natural world, from the smallest insect to the roaring of thunder. 


6. Water and fire 

We may perhaps best use the remaining space in considering a further essay 
in the Lun qi tractate, Shui fei sheng һио К ЗЕ № М (Water does not conquer 
fire). This reveals more about the special role of these two of the wu xing in 
Song’s thinking. Song begins by denying that water ‘ conquers’ fire as laid down 
in the traditional xiang sheng 38 № ‘mutual conquest’ order shown in fig. 3. 

On the contrary, Song maintains, water and fire appear as a result of the 
differentiation of the qi whose source is the void, and retain a very strong 


point (Quan Shang Gu San Dai Qin Han San Guo Liu Chao wen, Jin wen, 39, 6b, p. 1685 in the 1985 
reprint). Instead of reading chu shi er si chu zhe shui qt zhi tong ye # 1 Т K HE ЖКЖ 2. 
$8 һе source in the eighth-century A.D. Kaiyuan zhanjing BA JG ү & (ch. i, p. 26b in the 
Hengdetang zangban edition) has yun 2 for ci 25, so that the reference is to the appearance of 
clouds rather than to ‘ (ripples) spread(ing) forth one after another’ as Needham renders it. An 
interesting source not mentioned by Needham is picked up in Dai (1988: 156), where Wang Chong 
Е F (a.p 27-97) compares the disturbance of gi by human activity to the way a fish disturbs the 
waters in which it swims (see Lun heng am fü juan 4, pian 17, 156-162 in the Sibu Congkan edition.) 
The problem is that Dai does not give the context їп his quotation, and this makes it quite clear that 
the reference is to stimulation of gi 1n response to the moral qualities of human actions, caoxing 
ER 47, just as in the Chunqiu fanlu. Wang’s point is a clear attack on the position taken by this text, 
pointing out that such moral stimulation of g: would be very unlikely to extend as far away as 
heaven, just as the disturbance of water by a fish dies away after spreading a few feet. There is no 
reference to the human being disturbing the gi mechanically by emitting sound. Dai however 
precedes the material about the fish etc. by a sentence pointing to the fact that a man high on a 
terrace cannot hear the weak sounds emitted by ants on the ground below This sentence 15 
separated from the material quoted on the fish by 164 characters in the original text. It belongs to a 
quite different part of Wang’s argument (op. cit., 4. 17. 15a) to the effect that heaven is very unlikely 
to be able to hear what human beings are saying because it is so far away from them. The only point 
that the two sections of text have in common is that they are both part of Wang's general argument 
that heaven 1s unlikely to show any response to anything human beings do. It does seem, therefore, 
that Song Yingxing is the first Chinese thinker to make any connexion between the spreading of 
water ripples from a point of disturbance and the propagation of disturbance in g: from a source of 
sound Of course Such discussions of priority do not in themselves form the proper primary concern 
of historians of science Needham points out (S.C.C., ту, 1, 202) that in Europe Vitruvius had in any 
case given the analogy earlier, in the first century B.C. 

5 Lun qi, 77. One might have expected to find here the more conventional linkage between the 
renal system and the ears; see Sivin (1987: 228). The term Лапе zhu, literally * good knowledge’ can 
be traced back to Mencius (7a, 15) where it refers to knowledge possessed without the exercise of 
thought. The term was also used by Zhang Zai (Zhang zi zheng meng zhu, 6, 92), and was central to 


the philosophy of Wang Shouren Е 5j { (1472-1529). 
5 Lun ді, 78 
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affinity for one another. Given the opportunity they will show this affinity by 
uniting with one another to form qi, which will forthwith in turn revert to the 
void from which it came.’ 

Song argues at length that qi formation requires proper correspondence 
between the amounts of water and fire involved: thus if a cup of water is tipped 
onto a burning faggot both the water and the fire vanish from sight as they unite 
and revert to gi, and hence to the void. For a burning cartload of fuel, however, 
a large cauldron of water is needed to match the much greater quantity of fire. 
The gi formation process can take place even when fire and water are separated 
by a metal or ceramic vessel wall. The relative positions of the two components 
are unimportant, but throughout the rule is maintained that each quantity of 
water lost to sight requires an equal amount of fire with which to unite. Song 
quantifies the amount of fire required in terms which suggest that he is thinking 
about the mass of fuel consumed during (as we would now say) the vaporization 
of the water. Now I have no wish to be thought of as saying anything so 
foolish as that Song was aware of or in some way ' anticipated ' the concept of 
latent heat of vaporization. The figures that Song gives are not necessarily based 
on any actual measurement of fuel consumed in boiling awáy water—although 
a rough check suggests they are not unrealistic.5 I would simply like to point 
out that Song's theory is one which lends itself easily to quantitative prediction 
and measurement. Further, if one carries along Song's line of reasoning one 
might ask what happens when the qi produced by the united fire and water 
strikes a cold surface. Song is aware (see below) that when this happens the 
water reappears as a condensate. Rigorously applied, Song's theory would 
therefore predict that the fire should likewise reappear, a-prediction that would 
be verified by the strong heating effect as condensing steam gives back its latent 
heat of vaporization. This is not a point that Song makes, but we should 
certainly not be too ready to dismiss the physics of qi and xing as a dead end 
incapable of critical development under the right circumstances. 

Given Song's idea of fire and water as complementary entities, one naturally 
wonders how he explains what is going on during the process of combustion. 
One remembers those illustrations in the Tiangong kaiwu of furnaces being 
worked to smelting heat by double-action box-bellows (see fig. 1). What does 
Song think is going on? In the first place, he thinks of the fuel in the furnace as 
being in effect fire in a fixed or solid form. Charcoal, he tells us is solidified fire in 
the same way that ice is solidified water, and he appears to regard coal in the 


9 L'un ді, 80. In this essay Song speaks of the nature of water and fire in terms which differ 
slightly from those ın his first essay. In Xingqi hua, they were said to be intermediate ın status 
between qi and xing, but ın the opening of Shui fei sheng huo we are told that q: comes from the void, 
qi then forms xing, and xing then differentiates into water and fire. In the rest of the essay however 
we commonly find water and fire referred to as qi, or else as forming qi by their union The reference 
to xing seems anomalous. 

$ Chinese alchemists had been interested in precise measurements of fuel used as early as the 
eighth century A.D. and possibly long before. The aim was to model the supposed sequence of the 
cosmic process by, for instance, increasing the amount of fuel fed into the furnace daily in an 
arithmetical progression for a number of days, and then reversing the sequence. Such measurements 
were however not correlated with any quantitative and empirically determined outcome, such as the 
amount of water boiled away, their basis was essentially a priort and numerological See the 
discussion of ‘ fire phasing’, huo hou K. Ж by Nathan Sivin in S С.С, v, 4, 266-79. 

61 The complete combustion of one kg of coal produces approximately 3 х 10’ J of energy, and 
one kg. of water at 100°C requires 2 x 105. J to convert it to vapour. According to Song's principle, 
each kg. of water vaporized requires 1 kg. of fuel to be burned (quite probably coal in Ming China) 
This 1s possible if the overall efficiency of combustion and heat transfer to the water is of the order of 
10% Given the circumstances of an unlagged pot sitting on a domestic cooking stove such a figure 
would not be at all implausible. It may therefore be that Song found that experience appeared to 
confirm the ‘equal mass’ rule that his theory dictated. 
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same way.” Similarly, although in living wood the amounts of fire and water 
present are exactly balanced, dried wood has lost most or all of its water so that 
the fire remaining predominates. In such circumstances it only requires a tiny 
spark of free fire to nucleate the process of liberation of the бге in the fuel. 

Here again, Song’s ideas can be traced back to a starting point in the 
thought of Zhang Zai six hundred years earlier. Zhang tells us 


Water and fire are gi... earth has no control over them . .. wood and metal 
are respectively the flower and the fruit of earth; in their nature there is a 
mingling of water and fire.“ 


As before however, Song’s view is much more concrete and specific than 
Zhang’s. The presence of water and fire in wood is argued as follows: 


If you squeeze a green leaf, a quantity of water may be easily obtained. If 
you ignite a dry leaf, a quantity of fire may likewise be easily obtained. The 
fact that a tree freshly felled does not ignite when held over a fire is because 
the fire and water essences within it cling together and do not separate, and 
are not free to abandon their mate to pass to the exterior. But if one heats it 
in the rays of the sun, or by the side of a fire, or [exposes it to] a blast of wind, 
this will gradually lead the spirit of water to depart back to the void, leaving 
the wood ready to ignite. If these drying processes are not of sufficient 
strength, one part in ten of the water may remain. This remains pent up and 
is the cause of smoke, for the smoke of burning wood is the gi produced as 
water and fire struggle to come forth. If the drying process is thorough, then 
the wood only retains the substance of fire (huo zhi K £i) and in the blazing 
clarity [of the flames] any residue of smoke is rapidly transformed.© 


But how are the men with the bellows helping matters? Song knew very well 
that the blast they supplied was essential if a good blaze was to be maintained. 
His explanation depends on the fact that the qi carried in by the blast itself 
contains water and Яге. The water in the blast causes the condensed fire of the 


9 Lun qi, 82 on charcoal; compare likewise 59 on coal. 

6 Lun gi, 59-60. In Tiangong kaiwu, ch 1, section 6 (р. 25 in the 1978 edition.) Song tells us that 
the flames of the will-o'the-wisp are caused by the release of the fire from rotting wood whose 
decaying structure can no longer retain it. 

Zhang Zi zheng meng zhu, ch. 1. 43-4 Another example of Song's borrowing from Zhang Zai 
may be seen in section 5 below. 

55 Lun qi, 83-4. Reading Song’s argument to prove that fresh wood contains both water and fire I 
am struck by the similarity of his arguments to those that would have been advanced by an 
Aristotelian attempting a similar proof of the four-element theory. See for instance the speech of 
Themustius in Robert Boyle's Sceptical Chymist, * Physiological considerations ’, 21. 


* For if you consider a piece of green wood burning in a chimney, you will readily discern in the 
disbanded parts of it the four elements . . . The fire discovers itself in the flame... The smoke by 
ascending to the top of the chimney and there readily vanishing into air. .. The water m its own 
form hissing and boiling at the ends of the burning wood betrays itself .and the 
ashes... belong to the element of earth.’ 


Icannot help speculating that Song might have heard something of the Aristotelian scheme and the 
arguments for it via the Jesuits; his younger contemporary and fellow Ming loyalist Fang Yizhi had 
certainly done so: see Wu li xiao shi, ch. 1, 10-11 Peterson (1975 376), and п. 73 below. The only 
relevant printed Jesuit source known to me at present which might have been available to Song is 
Matteo Ricci’s Qian kun ti yı completed in 1608 (see bibliography and n. 25). Although this argues 
for the four-element theory, and states that wood and metal both contain mixtures of water fire and 
earth, it does not mention the instance of the burning green branch or anything similar to it. Of 
course in addition to spreading his teachings through printed works Ricci also conducted an 
extensive correspondence, and conversed with a constant stream of visitors, so we cannot be sure 
that Song had not have heard of the Anstotelean scheme through some informal channel. у 

Tun qi, 85 Song seems to want to find a way of saying that the water and fire are not present in 
the q: in a fully actualized form. Thus he says that the gi contains the shen ‘ spirit’ of water and fire, 


and elsewhere that the gi contains the yi ДА. ‘notion’ of water and fire, see Lun qi, 82. Song's 
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fuel to leap forth to meet it, so that the harder the blast is worked the more fire is 
released. To silence the sceptic, Song points out that it is easy to verify that a 
blast of gi contains water: all one has to do is to breathe on to some polished 
surface and take note of the dew which forms on it: as he says, what clearer 
instance could there be? 9 


7. Minor tractates on the atmosphere and meteorology 

The remaining short tractates can only be given brief summaries here. The 
first of these, Shui chen 7k ВЕ may be translated as ‘ Water and the atmosphere ’. 
Song contends that just as a fish lives in a large body of water, human beings live 
in a body of chen. This term literally means ‘ dust’; but it becomes clear in the 
discussion that for Song chen is the gaseous atmosphere which surrounds us. 
From what has gone before one might have thought that this was simply qi, but 
it appears that the two are not identical. Normally both the atmosphere and the 
water in contact with it are permeated by qi, and this gi is essential in supporting 
the life of the creatures that breathe in either of the two media. But just as a fish 
in a closed vessel of water will die when it exhausts the supply of gi in the water, 
a man will die when he exhausts the gi in the atmosphere trapped in a closed 
room. Pure chen is naturally as clear as pure water, but like water the 
atmosphere can carry finely divided matter that obscures vision. 

Song's few paragraphs, entitled Shui feng gui zang 7k JE $i $X ‘How wind 
and water return to their natural reservoirs’, develop and atmosphere/water 
analogy further with a comparison of winds and water currents. His short essay 
Han re Ж 34 ‘Cold and heat’ argues that seasonal variations in temperature 
are not caused by the distance or proximity of the sun, but by the qi emitted by 
the earth. If solar distance was the decisive factor, Song argues, one should feel 
warmer when one has climbed to the top of a high mountain, since one is then 
nearer to the sun. 


8. Conclusion 

As I have already argued, there is nothing basically original in Song's 
cosmology, in his treatment of the wu xing shuo with the special role it assigns to 
water and fire, and so on. We have seen how Song's thinking in this area has 
obvious roots in the thought of Zhang Zai six centuries earlier, and there were 
others close to Song in time who were prepared to look critically at cosmolo- 
gical questions. 

So what is it that makes Song original? I suggest that Song's special place in 
the history of Chinese science lies in the way he put into practice his conviction 
that the theories of natural philosophy can appropriately and fruitfully be 


European contemporaries might have suggested that the formulation he wanted was to say that 
water and fire were present in the gi 1n potential form. On the other hand, he also says directly at 
times that the two q: of water and fire are present in the space around us: see Lun qi, 83. 

6 Tun gi, 85. 

Jt must however be said that Song wrote at a fairly early stage of the seventeenth-century 
development of a critical attitude to cosmological questions, if we are to judge from the account 
-given by John Henderson (1984: 137-47). It seems that the more well-known figures whose work 
Henderson cites wrote about a generation after him Whether Song's work had any influence on 
later writers is hard to judge. We have already seen some evidence that Wang Fuzhi may have 
known Song's tractates. see n. 39 above. His commentary in Zhang Zi zheng meng zhu, 44—5 
discusses Five Phase theory without any very obvious trace of Song's thinking. Elsewhere, however, 
the links may well be perceptible. In his Si wen lu wai: pian Wang attacks the notion that water 
conquers fire in a manner reminiscent of Song's writing on the topic (p. 46), and he also makes an 
observation resembling Song’s ‘ rate reversibility principle’ (p 37) But I have not so far noticed any 
direct borrowings by Wang from Song anything like as obvious as are Song's unacknowledged 
semi-quotations from Zhang Za1 
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applied to the technical arts. In contrast, when Zhang Zai tells us that all the 
processes of the universe can be seen as the condensation of qi into varioas 
temporary forms and its eventual dispersal, there is really no expectation at ell 
that we are entitled to ask for a detailed explanation of why a particular process 
occurs in the way it does and in no other way. Zhang’s object is served once ле 
has shown in outline that the universe can be seen as a rational place in which 
basic principles operate in a universal way: it is not his task to tell us, for 
instance, why iron corrodes rapidly and gold not at all. Indeed, it may be asking 
too much of human reason to demand that it should seek for such detailed 
insight into the workings of the cosmos. We may point to the words of Shen 
Gua 1; ЗЕ, a contemporary of Zhang Zai and a man with a wide interest in 
scientific and technical matters. Faced with the problem of why a lightning bolt 
had damaged metal objects while leaving wood untouched, despite the fact that 
wood is normally more vulnerable to fire than metal, he says 


this is something that human abilities cannot fathom . . . human beings can 
only attain to knowledge of those matters which fall within the ambit of 
human affairs, outside which are numberless matters whose principles would 
be very difficult to search out using limited human intelligence.® 


A further illustration is given by the case of Fang Yizhi № М #, Soag 
Yingxing’s younger contemporary and fellow Ming loyalist. In his Wu li xiao chi 
Vy 38 ЛУ 3 (Short notes on physical principles), Fang gives an interesting ала 
penetrating discussion of wu xing theory; elsewhere in the same work he gives 
much information on technological processes of a kind that might well heve 
found a place in the Tiangong kaiwu.” These two kinds of knowledge are, 
however, kept in separate compartments, and there is little sign of consciousness 
that it might be interesting or helpful to bring them together. 

The great significance of Song Yingxing’s essays is that they show him 
tentatively breaking through the barrier that separates natural philosophy from 
technical knowledge. A European contemporary of Song’s, Francis Bacon, used 
words which would surely have struck an echo in his mind when he spoke of -he 
damage done to the progress of philosophy by the 


opinion, or inveterate conceit...that the Dignity of the human minc is 
lowered by long and frequent intercourse with experiments and particulars, 
which are the objects of sense and confined to matter; especially since such 
matters generally require labour in investigation, are mean subjects “or 
meditation, harsh in discourse, unproductive in practice, infinite in numter, 
and delicate in their subtlety.” 


And of course Bacon would have recognized Song's Tiangong kaiwu as a 
precious contribution to the ‘history of trades’ he planned as a principal 
component of his great project for the advancement of learning. 

Now we must acknowledge at once that Song's application of Zhang Zai's 
natural philosophy to technical processes was of no help at all to those whose 
job it was to make those processes work efficiently. This is not a criticism of the 
kind of cosmological scheme he was using: the seventeenth-century atomist: in 
Europe were equally useless to the practical men of their time and place. Indeed, 
in some areas such as the question of how the internal structure of metals reletes 
to their physical properties it was not until well into the nineteenth century that 


® Menggi bitan, ch. 20. par. 347, pp. 201-2. See the discussion of this and related passages in 
Sivin (1986: 164). 

70 Wu li xiao shi, ch. 1., pp. 10 ff. and ch. 7. 

71 Novum Organon, Book the First, xxxiii. 
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the atomic view of matter was able to cast any light on what was going on in 
important industrial processes.” Just as initially in Europe, the flow of benefits 
in Song’s confrontation of natural philosophy and the practical arts was from 
the practical arts to natural philosophy. And we need not look very far to see 
the ways in which Song’s physical thought is heavily influenced by the artisan’s 
concerns. The oil-pressers, ink-makers, dyers, smelters and brewers whose work 
he had studied were daily forced to think in terms of what ingredients were 
needed to produce a desired outcome, in what precise quantities they should be 
mixed to give a specified yield, and how long the manufacturing process would 
take under given circumstances. Song was led to look at the basic physical 
processes of the universe in a similar spirit. He found himself asking some highly 
unusual question for a Chinese natural philosopher. What are things made of? 
In what proportions are their ingredients mingled? How do the ingredients 
which compose something account for its properties? Under the pressure of 
these concerns, as we have seen, the traditional concepts of gi and of the wu xing 
underwent considerable modification. Qi became involved with the idea of 
empirical quantitative measurement, and in the case of the wu xing, the 
traditional notions of process-phases became transformed into something much 
more like a pre-modern European element theory, at least ın the sense that the 
wu xing began to look like ingredients of the physical world in a way that they 
had not generally done before.” It would obviously be foolish to suggest that it 
would have been commendable or useful for Song to have transformed himself 
into an, Aristotelian at the moment when Europeans were on the verge of 
rejecting such notions. I claim no more than that the experience of trying to do 
natural philosophy in a technical context opened up a line of development for 
Song that was highly novel in a Chinese context and pregnant with the 
possibility of growth. 


The essays by Song that I have discussed here are short, apparently 
unrevised and perhaps written in some haste. Quite what Song might have 
produced if he had had the leisure and encouragement to take his ideas further 
must remain at the level of speculation. But if the use of wu xing theory and the 
concept of gi could produce such interesting results after such a relatively brief 
confrontation with the technical arts that flourished in Chinese soil, it seems 
clear that we should be cautious in putting ancient and medieval Chinese 
physical theory on any blacklist of factors inhibiting the growth of Chinese 
science. More general lessons for the history of science and technology may be 
illustrated by Song’s experience. His achievement as an isolated individual is a 
striking example of the stimulus given to natural philosophy when it involves 
itself with the concerns of practical men. The failure of his work to have any real 
impact on the intellectual life of his contemporaries underlines the crucial role 
of a framework of social or institutional support, however informal, in 


72 бее Smith (1965 xvii). 

7 The view put forward here is that these changes in emphasis were а consequence of Song’s 
confrontation of traditional natural philosophy with his deep technical understanding. An 
alternative (or at least supplementary) possibility ıs of course that Song Yingxing had met with a 
systematic exposition of the Aristotelian elements from Jesuit sources, and that this had Jed him to 
an interpretation of the Chinese scheme more in terms of substance than function: see note 61 
above This ıs certainly not an impossibility given the circumstances of the time and the pattern of 
Song's own life and concerns, particularly his repeated journeys to the capital between 1615 and 
1631 The Jesuits had been in residence in Beijing since 1601, and Matteo Ricci had completed a 
book which included a section on element theory, Qran kun ti yr in 1608: see nn. 25 and 65, and the 
discussion in Sivin (1987: 73-4). We know from Song's own writing that he was aware that 
“Westerners think the earth 1s a round ball suspended in the void’ (Tan tian, 101), a notion he 
rejected as ludicrous, so he certainly had some contact with Jesuit teaching A detailed comparison 
of the Jesuit writings with Song's work would be needed to throw further light on this problem. 
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converting the insights of isolated individuals into new perceptions of reality on 
a public level. Song himself complains bitterly that he did not have anybody 
with whom to discuss his ideas.“ Both these lessons have already been drawn 
from the experience of Western Europe; the case of Song Yingxing suggests that 
they may embody basic requirements for the development of ‘true natural 
knowledge’ in any culture. 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


ABU ‘UBAID’S KITAB AL-NASIKH WA’L-MANSUKH 


In my review of John Burton's edition of the work on abrogation (naskh) in 
the Qur'àn and the sunna by Abii ‘Ubaid (d. 224/839) in BSOAS, Lu, 2, 1989, 
346—7, I mentioned the existence of a fragment of this text found in the Türk ve 
Islám Eserleri Müzesi, Istanbul; neither Burton nor Fuat Sezgin in his facsimile 
edition of the Topkapı Ahmet III manuscript of the text (Frankfurt am Main, 
1985), mention this fragment or clarify its status. 

The fragment appears to have been discovered and identified by Janine 
Sourdel-Thomine and Dominique Sourdel; it is mentioned in their article, 
‘Nouveaux documents sur l'histoire religieuse et sociale de Damas au moyen 
Age’, Revue des études islamiques, 32, 1964, 16. Sezgin cites this article and the 
existence of the fragment of the text in GAS, vri, 85, item V. 

А recent research trip to Turkey, made possible by the University of Calgary 
Research Grants Committee, allowed me the opportunity to examine this 
fragment, SE 7892; thanks are due to Sule Aksoy of the Türk уе Islâm Eserleri 
Miizesi and Muammer Ulker, Director of the Süleymaniye Kütüphanesi, for 
their kind efforts on my behalf in this regard. The fragment is indeed from Abu 
*Ubaid's work and corresponds to f. 67b (bottom) to f. 75a (top) of the Ahmet 
III manuscript; this corresponds to p. 34 (bottom) to p. 38 (middle) of Burton's 
edition, and pp. 133 and 148 of Sezgin's paginated facsimile. The two folios 
which comprise this fragment have been sewn (and glued?) together; this has 
resulted in some of the text near the margins being obscured. Both folios are 
extensively damaged; folio 1 (i.e., that which corresponds to Ahmet III ff. 67b 
and 71b) has lost all trace of at least one line on the bottom plus a substantial 
amount of text from approximately 8 lines above that. Folio 2 (i.e., that which 
corresponds to Ahmet III ff. 71b to 75a) is severely damaged and missing most 
of the bottom half of the page. 

The handwriting of the fragment is clear naskhi with Maghribi character- 
istics in the writing of fa’ and даў with one dot below and one dot above 
respectively. The number of textual variants evidenced by the fragment to the 
text as provided by Burton’s edition are few: this only serves to confirm the 
editor’s diligent efforts in working from a single manuscript. 

Identification of the fragment was made easy by one major addition to 
the text found on folio 1a, corresponding to Burton’s edition p. 35, added after 
line 16: 

tamma l-juz' al-awwal min al-nàsikh wa’l-mansukh ‘an Abi ‘Ubaid al-Qasim 
ibn Sallam ibtada'a l-juz' al-thani 

On folio 1b, the only other major variant is found, such that after al-Hasan 
on the first line of the last paragraph on Burton, p. 35, the following is added: 


là a'limuni Ша sami'tuhu min Hushaim ‘an...? ‘an al-Hasan 
This statement adds to the evidence of the author’s rudimentary concern with 


the technical aspects of hadith transmission, witnessed at other places in the 
book. 


1 Abū ‘Ubaid al-Qasim b. Sallam's Kitab al-nasikh wa-l-mansiikh (MS Istanbul, Topkapı, Ahmet 
HI A 143), edited with a commentary by John Burton. E. J. W Gibb Memorial Series, New Series, 
XXX. Cambridge: E. J W. Gibb Memorial Trust, 1987. 
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Among other minor textual variants are the following: 


f. la = Burton p. 35 
line 2: bihi reads bidhdlika 
mithla reads kamithla 
line 3: haram reads fa-haram 
halal reads fa-halal 
line 5: omit yard and read tazni imra’atuhu 


Е. 16 = Burton р. 36, line 12: 


laddad is clearly to be read aráda (and see Sezgin facsimile p. 139, last line, 
last word) 


line 18: omit fT 
f. 2a = Burton р. 36, line 28: read annahu ‘апаапа laisa... 


f.2b — Burton p. 38, line 3: omit ay (cf. Sezgin facsimile, p. 147, line 2 and 
Burton, n. 148) 


There is also a consistent omission of the initial part of the isnad, akhbarand ‘Ali 
42а haddathana Abi ‘Ubaid qdla, in each report. 


A. RIPPIN 


THE YUGA PURANA: A FOOTNOTE 


In my critical edition of the Yuga Purana chapter of the Gargiya Jyotisa'—a 
text most noted for its mention of the Yavanas and Sakas in India—I 
mentioned that there were four known manuscripts of the Gargiya Jyotisa 
which I had been unable to consult at that time.? I was recently able to rectify 
this situation and discovered as a result that two of those manuscripts do indeed 
contain the Yuga Purana chapter (together with the entire Gargiya Jyotisa) 
while the other two do not.? The first of the complete manuscripts of the work is 
in the library of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute in Pune, catalogued 
as No. 345 of 1879-80; I have called this manuscript Е, and its readings are very 
similar to those of manuscript H (currently in BHU, Varanasi). The second is 
No. 1433 in the Itccharam Suryaram Desai collection of Bombay University 
Library; this I have called manuscript M, and it is closly linked with manuscript 
B (in Banaras Sanskrit University), even omitting with B some three lines of the 
work (71a-d and 72a—b). 

We now have, therefore, some thirteen complete manuscripts of the Yuga 
Purana, together with one manuscript missing only the first 19 s/okas (J), one 
manuscript containing only the first 28 s/okas (Bh), and readings by Kern for 
certain slokas from a manuscript which is now lost (К). The two ‘new’ 
manuscripts E and M, being closely linked to others already known, do not 
necessitate any revision of our understanding of the Yuga Purdna; they are 
nevertheless welcome additions to the corpus of manuscripts, and provide 
further corroboration for a number of textual readings and variants. 


1 The Yuga Purana: Bibliotheca Indica, Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 1986. 

2 ibid., p. 21, п. 62 

3 Of the two which do not, one (BORI, no. 36 of 1874—75) 1s a selective account of certain 
chapters of the Gargiya Jyotisa, very similar to Calcutta Th. 218 noted ibid., п. 57; the other (BORI, 
no. 549 of 1879-80) 1s a totally different work on jyotisa. 
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With regard to the passages about the Indo-Greeks (Yavanas) and Indo- 
Scythians (Sakas), it is now reasonably sure that the Yuga Purana—after 
referring in deprecating terms to the growth of non-Brahmin practices and to 
the evil rule of Sàlisüka, a successor of ASoka—refers to an expedition of 
Yavanas accompanied by the Paficalas and Mathuras to Saketa and thence to 
Puspapura (Patna); and it relates that they stayed only briefly in Madhyadesa, 
returning because of the outbreak of a dreadful war in their own land.‘ There is 
no sound textual evidence to support reading in a reference to ‘Dharmamita’ 
or Demetrius at this juncture in the Yuga Purana, as Sircar and others have 
sought to do; as I have pointed out, the textual evidence simply does not 
support this. As I have mentioned, however, these references probably concern 
an expedition which took place under the Indo-Greek king Demetrios around 
190 B.c. immediately before the secession of Sogdiana from Bactria. There is 
certainly evidence for the presence of Indo-Greeks in central India around that 
time: from a distinctive series of coins in Мама, from the slightly later 
Besnager pillar inscriptions of Heliodorus,” from Patañjali’s reference to the 
Yavanas besieging Saketa and Madhyamika,* and from the Hathigumpha 
inscription of Kharavela.? A brief expeditionary foray by a group of Indo- 
Greeks to Puspapura, around the time of the disintegration of the Maurya 
Empire is quite plausible: particularly since, as A. K. Narain has pointed out, 
Mathura and Райса!а coinage has also been found in.such eastern areas of 
northern India, and numismatically it was the kings of Mathura and Pajicala 
who, alongside the Sungas firstly in Pataliputra and then around Bhopal and 
Ujjain, dominated the north Indian scene following the collapse of the Maurya 
Empire." 

After a further passage referring to Agnimitra and other Sunga kings (ślokas 
61 and 70-81), the Yuga Purana continues by relating that the ten-year reign of 
King Satuvara was followed by a relatively brief plundering foray by a Saka 
king, which ended with the defeat of that king at the hand of ‘ Kalinga’ King 
Sata and a group of Sabalas, and with the return of the Sakas with booty to 
their own city. Thereafter, the Yuga Purana describes the end of the Kali Yuga 
and the dawn of a new Krta Yuga. As I have elsewhere discussed at length,'? 
these references can most probably be set alongside the various Vikrama 
legends, as well as the considerable numismatic and inscriptional evidence 
relating to both early Sakas and Satavahanas, and be taken to indicate that a 
brief Saka incursion around 60 B.c. to Ujjain and surrounding areas interrupted 
early Satavahana rule in Ujjain but was soon after repulsed by one of the early 
Satavahanas (Sri Satakarni or Sri Sata numismatically); and that the era of 
58 B.c.—originally founded almost certainly by the Saka king Azes—was 
quickly taken over by the Malavas of Ujjain, and was firstly named the Krta era 
by them, precisely because of the belief reflected in the Yuga Purana—that a new 
Krta Yuga had dawned with the defeat of the Sakas. As I have again discussed 


4 §lokas 47-48, 56-7. 

5 The Yuga Purana, 55-8. 

$ M. B. Mitchiner, Indo-Greek and Indo-Scythian сотаве [IGISC], vol. 9, 800-1; ibid., The 
Ancient and Classical World [ACT], 367, S. K. Bhatt, A unique Indo-Greek coin from Malwa (Indore 
University Research Journal, 4) 13-17. 
^ 7D C. Sircar, Select inscriptions, 1, 88-9. 

8 Mahabhasya 3.2.111. 

9 Sircar, Select inscriptions, 1 , 213-21; especially line 8 p. 

10 Narain, The Indo-Greeks, 86, 176-8. 

!! e.g. M. B. Mitchiner, ACI, 550-5, 580—2, ibid., IGISC, vol. 7, 652-8, 662-72; note too that 
Pusyamitra, credited in the Puranas with overthrowing the last Maurya ruler, thereafter established 
his descendants also in Saketa, as witnessed by the Dhanadeva inscription: Sircar, Select 
inscriptions, 1, 94—5. 

12 The Yuga Purana, 68—75. 
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at length elsewhere,? the Yuga Purdna—and indeed the Gargiya Jyotisa as а 
whole—was most probably composed in Ujjain around 25 B.c.; and its value 
both as a source of early Indian history and as a precursor of ideas developed 
subsequently in the Epics, Puranas and later works on Jyotisa'^ should not be 
underestimated. 


JOHN MITCHINER 


3 ibid., 77-82. 

14 Many excerpts from the Gargiya Jyotişa are copied in the Mahabharata, the Matsya and Ает 
Purdnas, Somakara’s commentary on the Vedanga Jyotisa, the Atharvaveda Parisistas, the 
Brhatsamhità of Varáhamihira and Utpala's commentary thereon, and there are many further 
correspondences between specifically the Yuga Purana chapter and the Epics and Puranas, all 
pointing to the Yuga Purana being the source for the later Epic and Puranic accounts of the four 
Yugas, cited and discussed in The Yuga Purana, esp. 5-13 and 37-45. 
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DANIEL ARNAUD: Recherches au pays 
d'Astata, Emar VI. Tomes I, 2: 
Textes sumériens et accadiens: plan- 
ches. Tome 3: Textes sumériens et 
accadiens: texte. Tome 4: Textes de 
la bibliothéque: transcriptions et 
traductions. 756; 494; 400 pp. Paris, 
Editions Recherche sur les Civilisa- 
tions, 1985—87. Fr. 364; 364; 325; 
307. 


Arnaud’s book is the first in a proposed series 
of seven publications from the members of the 
Mission archéologique de Meskéné-Emar. The 
site of the ancient Syrian city now called 
Meskene, also known as Tell Adima West, lies 
at the southern end of the great bend of the 
Euphrates, and 1s now submerged beneath 
water risen behind a new dam at Tabqa. It was 
the imminence of this submersion that made the 
archaeological investigation of Meskene a 
matter of urgency. The site was duly explored 
and partially excavated by a French team dur- 
ing the course of six seasons, in the years 1972 to 
1976. Full archaeological reports will follow the 
volumes under review, Би for the moment one 
may consult a survey of the first four seasons by 
the expedition's leader, J.-Cl. Margueron 
| Quatre campagnes de foules à Emar 

1972—74): un bilan provisoire °’, бума, 52, 1975, 
53-85), and further reports in Annales Archéo- 
logigues de la République Arabe Syrienne. 

It had long been known that the ruins of 
Meskene concealed settlements of the classical 
and medieval periods (respectively Barbalissos 
and Balis), but more recently Dossin had 
suggested that beneath these would be found 
the more ancient city of Emar. Emar, or Imar, 
was already well known as a city of north Syria 
from references in the archives of Mari, Alalah 
and Ugarit, and became more famous when its 
name was given to an itmerary of the Old 
Babylonian period (Hallo, * The road to Emar ', 
JCS, 18, 1964, 57—88; for further attestations of 
Emar in cuneiform sources see in brief Heltzer, 
RIA, v, 65 f.; and Groneberg, RGTC, m, 109). 
Dossin's 1dentification was dramatically vindi- 
cated on the fifth day of the first season of 
Margueron's expedition, when a small archive 
of legal documents, stored 1n the usual manner 
їп a jar, came to light during the investigation of 
a monumental administrative building or palace 
of the late bronze age. Among these are deeds of 
sale in which the god ‘ Ninurta and the elders of 
Emar’ appear as vendors of real estate. 

As the excavations progressed, considerably 
more cuneiform documents were retrieved, a 
development which was in itself important, for 
until then very few clay tablets, if any, were 
known to come from this particular part of 
Syria. As matters now stand, the find of tablets 
at Meskene numbers—according to the cata- 
logue in these volumes of Зитепап and 
Akkadian texts alone—around 1800 fragments. 
Apart from a single Old Babylonian letter, no. 
536, which was found in apparent isolation at 
Site R, all tablets belong to the later second 
millennium; very few are dated by year-name or 


even month, but note a loan contract from 
House AV dated, atypically, to the second year 
of Melr-&hu of Babylon, who flourished ın the 
early twelfth century (no. 26) The find ıs thus 
placed on a par with the other Syrian sources of 
cuneiform material from the late second millen- 
nium, Ugarit and Alalah. As can now be seen 
from Arnaud’s work, the Meskene tablets 
include both archival texts—a great many legal 
and administrative documents, but also letters, 
cultic and liturgical texts for the reference of 
temple personnel—and library tablets inscribed 
with texts familiar to students of ancient 
Mesopotamian literature. Arnaud's cuneiform 
copies of these tablets are given in volumes 1 
and 2. His editions of the archival texts appear 
in volume 3, of the library tablets 1n 4. Because 
these tablets and fragments were retrieved and 
recorded with modern archaeological tech- 
niques one hopes that when the excavation 
reports are available, it will be possible to assign 
them to separate archives and libraries with 
rather greater detail than the following brief 
survey. 

The legal archive from the palace (Site А) 
already mentioned mainly comprises deeds, 
contracts and a will (texts nos. 1-13). The key 
figures of this archive belong to two different 
families, those of Iram-Dagan and Hinnu- 
Dagan. In these texts and others from the 
palace, members of the royal family frequently 
actas witnesses Other notable archives of legal 
documents are those of a banking family, 
represented by Dagan-kabar and Dagan-talih, 
the sons of Hima, from Site T (nos. 75-88), and 
of Ahi-Dagan and others, from Site V (109-36). 
Two small temples excavated in Site E produced 
dedicatory inscriptions, inventories and other 
tablets (nos 42-67), which suggest that one of 
them was certainly a sanctuary of Ba‘al-Hadad 
(written ĉiškur or 910), the other probably of the 
local Astarte (*Àinanna-uru*). The three dedi- 
catory inscriptions, which were copied on to a 
single tablet from gold cups dedicated to Ba'al 
by two members of the royal family, offer a 
tantalizmg ршпрѕе of political and military 
history (no. 42). A third small sanctuary, temple 
М, in Site М, produced more legal documents 
(69-74), but also an agate pearl (no. 68) dedi- 
cated to a goddess whose name, in Babylonia 
and Assyria, would be read TaSmétu (‘pa;.nun). 

But the largest number of clay tablets and 
fragments, and the huge majority by far of those 
found at Meskene, come from the temple M, in 
Site M, excavated from 1973 to 1975. Here were 
discovered an archive of deeds of sale pertaining 
to property bought by members of the royal 
family (137-42), more deeds concerning pur- 
chases of real estate and Jand from ‘ Ninurta 
and the elders of Emar’ Again often witnessed 
by royalty (144-55), and sundry other legal 
documents Of great interest is the private 
archive of Yadi-Bala and his descendants, a 
family of divination priests, known in at least 
five generations, who were endowed with land 
and property by the kings of Carchemish, and 
evidently occupied an exalted place in public Ше 
(199-226) Three unique and touching docu- 
ments from this archive are the clay footprints 
of three of the four infant children of a certain 
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Zadamma, sold to Yadi-Bala’s grandson, the 
diviner Ba‘al-Malik, which identify the children 
in law and accompany the sale document 
(217-20) 

Also from temple М, are texts of the temple 
administration, inventories of property, lists of 
personnel, accounts and letters. Among the 
letters (258-73) are several respectful examples 
from one Sin-abu to a man called Adda 
("ad-da), and sometimes jointly to Adda and a 
lady Атти ('a-am-mi). These, one suspects, 
were his parents, and so not personal names at 
all, but ‘Daddy’ and ‘Mummy’ (cf., at Mart, 
Yasmah-Addu’s well-known use of the similarly 
affectionate term Adday in addressing his father 
Samir-Adad: ARM, т, 108-20, еіс) Of especial 
importance are the temple's large collection of 
cultic texts, which concludes Arnaud's first 
volume of transliterations (texts 369-535). 
These comprise temple rituals, lists of sacrifices, 
and annual and monthly synopses of liturgical 
activities (ordo liturgique) Among the temple 
rituals are a text which describes the installation 
of the high-priestess (entu) of Ba'al-Hadad 
(iškur), attested ın several manuscripts and 
essentially complete (369); a ritual for the instal- 
lation of the mas'artu-priestess, in a more frag- 
mentary condition (370-72), a long text which 
gives a synopsis of the rites of a septenmal 
public уар (zukru) of Dagan (373-77); ritu- 
als giving details of other festivals (Kzssu) of 
Dagan and EreSkigal, Ea, Khara and Ninurta, 
and Ninkur (385-91), and a fragment of a royal 
ritual (392) Future study of these richly- 
detailed documents especially will allow the 
reconstruction of the religious hfe of Emar. its 
pantheon and its temples, its priesthood, its 
festivals and daily cult. 

However, the temple will probably become 
equally famous as the repository for a large 
quantity of texts which can be defined, in the 
broad sense, as literary. Only one such tablet 
was found elsewhere at Meskene, and that has 
the looks of a scribal exercise rather than a 
brary tablet (text по. 39 from Site C, 
republished as no. 548 MS C: Hh хі). The 
literary texts of temple M, are enough to fill the 
second of the two volumes of transliterated 
texts (vol 4, published last). Here are syllabaries 
@ nos. 537-38), а god hist (539), lexical lists 

Urra, Ea, Lu = ša, etc.: 540-603), divinatory 
texts (almanachs, hemerologies, menologies, 
astronomical omens, extispicy, and other 
bürütu. 605-728), and exorcistic literature 
(Udug-hul, Sag-gig and other арии 729—766). 
Also present are a small number of wisdom 
texts. These include по 767, which Arnaud 
christens * la Ballade des héros du temps jadis", 
a bilingual composition also known from 
southern Mesopotamia and Ugant (see recently 
the edition of Alster, AcSum, 8, 1986, 1-11), a 
bilingual royal benediction, also attested at 
Праги (775), an Akkadian composition of 
instructions of father to son (778-80), a genre 
already represented in Sumero-Babyloman 
literature by the Instructions of Shuruppak and 
the Counsels of Wisdom; and the fable of the 
Date-Palm and the Tamarisk (783-84) Also 
present are fragments of a version of the Epic of 
Gilgamesh, which on this evidence included the 
episodes of the Cedar Forest and the Bull of 
Heaven (781-82). Its presence here, in a library 
with a strong bias toward wisdom composi- 
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tions, raises the question as to whether the 
legendary hero’s quest should also be viewed as 
akind of wisdom text One recalls that the epic’s 
clear lesson, of the vamity of the pursuit of 
immortality. and its often repeated injunction 
that man enjoy the mortal life that is his lot, are 
themes typical of the genre 

The Sumerian and bilingual tablets and frag- 
ments use the conventional Sumerian orthogra- 
phy of Babylonia, but in addition a phonetic 
Sumerian orthography of the kind also found at 
Ugart Some bilingual texts, such as nos 767 
and 768 f., write Sumerian text in both styles on 
the same tablet, which Arnaud dubs, rather 
misleadingly, ‘ trilingue’ The links with Ugarit, 
both ın choice of text and style of orthography, 
are of course no surprise, but demonstrate that 
we can no longer consider the Sumerian and 
Akkadian texts from Ras Shamra as in any way 
particular to Ugarit It now seems that what 
have been found at Ras Shamra and Meskene 
are remnants of a western or Levantine tradi- 
tion of Sumero-Babylonian literature It was 
through this medium, one imagines, that 
Mesopotamian compositions percolated to 
Anatolia and the Hittite capital of Bogazkoy 

Among the scribes responsible for the 
temple’s collection of Шегату texts are many 
junior scribes (i.zu.tur), and so it seems that at 
Emar, as at Nippur, Asshur and elsewhere, 
much of the library 15 the result of the teaching 
and learning process, the presence of so many 
lexical texts, along with a few bilinguals, 1s 
particularly diagnostic (see JRAS, 1987, 100 f.). 
Prominent among these scribes are at least three 
members of the famuly of divination. priests 
whose archive was mentioned earlier as also 
deriving from temple M, But they are fully 
qualified professionals: in the extant colophons 
at least two of them, Ba'al-malik and his son 
Yadi-Bala (junior), bear the title ' diviner of the 
gods of Emar’, which is attributed in other texts 
to a Ba‘al-malik’s father, Ba‘al-qarrad, and 
grandfather, Yadi-Bala. And Ba'al-malik and 
others appear in the colophons not only as 
scribes but also as teachers, if one accepts 
Arnaud's translation of kab-zu-zu as ‘élève’ 
Probably the temple library was in some 
measure the collection of the family of state 
diviners, a suggestion that 1s supported by the 
large quantity of omen texts included in the 
collection Another scribe who was certainly no 
apprentice was the writer of the royal benedic- 
поп, no 775. he was the Sangá-priest of Dagan, 
a man of the highest rank. An interesting point 
of fact is that very few, 1f any, of the twelve ог 
more scribes active in the writing of the literary 
tablets are attested among the 25 or so scribes of 
Emar known to have written the hundreds of 
legal documents extant only two names, Sin- 
abu and Ba‘al-mahk, are common to both sets 
of personal names. Without patronyms it can- 
not be certain that the same two men are 
involved. 

Arnaud's book presents the Meskene tablets 
in editio princeps. Future research will undoubt- 
edly improve on some of his readings, but 1t will 
nevertheless be enormously indebted to his 
intial publication. The speed with which the 
four volumes have appeared 15 itself a tribute to 
the application and endurance of the editor. 
However, though swiftness 1n publication is to 
be commended, the procedure which led to such 
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prompt publication was not without drawback 
It is apparent that the editing of the texts for 
volumes 3 and 4 continued after the completion 
of the two initial volumes of cuneiform copies. 
As it progressed, this work evidently—and 
unsurprisingly—generated many joins among 
fragments already published in copy (further 
work will undoubtedly produce large numbers 
of additional joins, particularly among the 
many tiny preces of large lexical tablets). 
Unfortunately, because of the scheme of publi- 
cation, there could be no indication in the 
volumes of copies, either on the plates or in the 
catalogue, of joins made at this late stage. 

Another drawback apparently resulting from 
the programme of publication 1s a lack of 
concordance between the separate volumes of 
autograph copies and editions. The cuneiform 
copies are published by find number, in 
approximately numerical order, while the 
editions are ordered by archive and genre, and 
given a separate numeration. This poses no 
problem while reading texts in the volumes of 
editions, since cross-reference is made to the 
field number, and the copy can usually be 
located 1n the volumes of cuneiform texts with 
ease (though I could not find Msk 75204a, MS 
B of no. 537, the syllabary S*, in the catalogue or 
in the plates). But working from the volumes of 
cuneiform texts there 1s no easy method of 
finding where in the volumes of transliterated 
text the edition of any given copy will be found. 
A concordance of field numbers and edition 
numbers is very badly needed. Occasional men- 
tion is made in the volumes of transliterations of 
a ‘commentaire général’, which is yet to 
appear. It is hoped that this forthcoming 
volume will include not only such a con- 
cordance, but also indexes of personal names 
and other proper nouns. These will form the 
basic tools of future scholars working in Emar 
studies. Such fields as the sociology of Emar, its 
demography and ethnography, the city’s sacred 
institutions and religious life, and the dialect of 
Akkadian written by its scribes, offer very invit- 
ing avenues of study, and will shed much new 
light on Syria in the late bronze age. All will be 
of fundamental importance for Assyriology, 
and all will rely heavily on these rich volumes of 
Arnaud. 


A. R. GEORGE 


BEZALEL BaAR-KOCHVA: Judas 
Maccabaeus: the Jewish struggle 
against the Seleucids. xvi, 672 pp. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1989. £70, $125. 


The revolt of the Maccabees against 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes and his successors in 
the years after 166 B.c. is the best documented 
instance of native resistance to Hellenistic rule. 
The detailed accounts in I and II Maccabees 

rovide a vivid picture of a national uprising 
inspired by religious zeal against overwhelming 
forces. According to these sources, success was 
the reward of pious heroism; only through 
divine aid could the might of the Seleucid 
empire have been humbled. Bar-Kochva’s long 
and closely-argued book succeeds in debunking 
much of this glorification by detailed concentra- 
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tion on the accounts of military activity given in 
the sources What emerges is a more realistic 
picture. Judas Maccabaeus achieved a good 
deal in establishing near-independence for the 
Jews, partly because his own aims were limited, 
and partly because the Seleucids saw no need to 
crush the uprising as they could have done. 

The new assessment is roughly this. The priest 
Mattathias, father of Judas, began the uprising 
in Modem, at a sufficient distance from 
Jerusalem to ‘evade immediate suppression. 
First efforts were concentrated on opposition to 
the pro-Seleucids among the Jews, since the 
authoritres sent only minimal forces for the 
restoration of order. Fighting was carried out 
for the Jews by small, fervent guerilla units 
which melted away when faced by superior 
numbers All changed after the purification of 
the Temple. Once Judas held some territory in 
Jerusalem and had a good deal of popular 
support, guerilla tactics, which left the majority 
of the Jewish population vulnerable, ceased to 
be appropriate. À national army of some size 
was enlisted and, when the Seleucids sent bigger 
forces to suppress the rebels, they were met in 
open engagement on level ground; Bar-Kochva 
argues that the Jews may even have enjoyed 
numerical superiority and used standard Hel- 
lenistic military tactics. Even when the Jews 
suffered disaster at one such battle, the conflict 
at Elasa 1n which Judas was killed, one setback 
did not spell defeat, for Jewish national-reli- 
gious consciousness had been sufficiently 
aroused The Seleucid kings had too much else 
on their minds, in defending other parts of their 
domain and fending off rivals for the throne, for 
the suppression of Jews to seem urgent; they 
could (and evidently did) argue to themselves 
that Jewish soldiers might even be useful to the 
Seleucid state. Crucial in this argument 1s Bar- 
Kochva's view that Judas deliberately left the 
garrison on the Akra in Jerusalem unmolested 
and able to import supplies: so long as royal 
troops were not threatened, the Seleucid 
monarchs did not much care what happened in 
Judaea. 

The main plank of this interpretation, which I 
find almost entirely convincing, is Bar-K ochva's 
detailed analysis of the battle scenes in I and II 
Maccabees. Since these documents were com- 
posed for religious and political motives, their 

storical veracity has long been doubted. Bar- 
Kochva tackles this problem of the sources in a 
general way in a long chapter in the middle of 
the book (pp. 151-93), without any very novel 
conclusions apart from often breathtakingly 
dismissive treatment of other scholars’ specula- 
tion on such topics as the sources used in I and 
II Maccabees (p. 183). Much more is achieved 
when he concentrates on the battle narratives 
for which at least indirect external evidence can 
supply a useful check. Bar-Kochva knows more 
about the non-Jewish sources for the operations 
of the Seleucid army than anyone else, and his 
views on the likely number and organization of 
the forces opposed to Judas can be fully 
accepted. (Particularly illuminating is hus 
observation that a large majority of the Seleucid 
soldiers were not mercenaries but highly 
motivated farmers whose own security in Syria 
ultimately depended on consistent victories, and 
that the conventional picture of Seleucid troops 
in the second century as degenerate, and as 
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incompetent in mountain warfare, needs existing cuneiform texts, published as well as 
revision.) unpublished, their editions, collations, trans- 


Bar-Kochva’s judgement that all the figures 
for enemy forces 1n the sources are drastically 
exaggerated is therefore likely to be right. He 1s 
also right, however, to insist that numerical 
1naccuracy should not in itself invalidate the rest 
of the accounts in I and II Maccabees any more 
than in Polybius or Livy. Circumstantial detail, 
particularly topographical information which 
can be, and has been, thoroughly checked on 
the battlefields themselves, reveal at the least 
much verisimilitude in most of the narratives in 
I Maccabees. In contrast, the author of 
II Maccabees was notably hazy on geography 
but rather more aware of the formalities of the 
Seleucid state. Josephus, in Bar-Kochva’s view, 
provides little of value in his two versions since 
he relied primarily on the books of the 
Maccabees themselves; the exceptional case 1s 
his account of the battle of Beth Zachana for 
which, it 1s claimed, he derived information 
from Nicolaus of Damascus. 

This 1s not an easy book to read. The 
organization of the material is rather curious: 
the first part (‘ Historical evaluation’) sums up 
the conclustons based on the 262 pages of Part 2 
in which the battle narratives are analysed in 
depth, each text being cited in English with 
introduction and commentary; twelve appen- 
dices and six excursus, comprising in all nearly 
160 pages on a variety of more or less relevant 
issues, are tacked on to the end. The origin of 
the book as a much enlarged translation of the 
Hebrew version published 1n 1980 occasionally 
shows through: a number of cross-references 
read ‘above’ instead of ‘ below’ or vice-versa, 
the title of ch. x should surely read ‘The 
ambush of (not ‘for’) Seron’, and some 
phrases natural in a Hebrew book (‘Eretz 
Israel’, * the sages”) may disconcert the ancient 
historians at whom the work is primarily aimed. 
Somewhat rebarbative also is the lack of grace 
with which the author wears his scholarship: 
massive citations and lengthy digressions to 
establish points sometimes more appropriately 
tackled in an article may weary the reader, 
whose patience is not assuaged by Bar- 
Kochva's frequent dogmatism in espousing his 
own views. 

For the most part, however, complex expres- 
sion reflects complex thoughts on a complex 
subject, to the elucidation of which this book 
makes a major contribution 


MARTIN GOODMAN 


JOACHIM OBELSNER: Materialien zur 
Gesellschaft und Kultur in 
hellenisticher Zeit. (Az Eötvös 
Loránd Tudomanyegyetem Okori 
Tórténeti, Assziriologiai és Egyip- 
tológiai Tanszékeinek Kiadványai 
40. Assyriologia уп.) 547 рр. 
Budapest, 1986. 


Of the scholars working in the field of Hellen- 
istic Babylonia, Joachim Oelsner is undoubtedly 
the best acquainted with the source material of 
Babylonian culture and society. In his articles 
he always shows a remarkable knowledge of the 


lations, commentaries, and treatment in the 
modern hterature. The same is true for the 
archaeological evidence. The book under review 
is a striking demonstration of his scholarship in 
thus respect. After a short sketch of the ‘ Histori- 
cal background’ (ch. 1), a complete overview of 
the archaeological findings of Ur, Uruk, Larsa, 
Telloh, Nippur, Marad, Borsippa, Babylon, 
Kish-Hursagkalama, Cutha, Sippar, Seleucia 
and Der is given in ch. ii and of the Cuneiform 
texts from Uruk, Babylon, Borsippa, Cutha, 
Kish-Hursagkalamma, Nippur, Larsa, Ur, 
Seleucia and Der in ch iii The variety of the 
texts show the vitality of the Mesopotamian 
culture in this late period. Among the texts are 
contracts, letters, historiographic and topo- 
graphic texts, epics and myths, rituals, hymns, 
incantations, hemerologies, omina, astronomic, 
mathematical and medical texts, vocabularies 
and schooltexts The greater part of the material 
comes from Uruk and Babylon, but the other 
cities produce a growing number of tablets. 
Chapter iv deals with the Aramaic and Greek 
documents (Aramaic endorsements on tablets, 
inscriptions, ostraca, stamps and seal legends). 
Especially interesting are an Aramaic incan- 
tation tablet written in cuneiform signs and 
ostraca with Babylonian words written in Greek 
letters In a concluding chapter Oelsner presents 
a short analysis of the material. The book also 
contains important appendices and indexes. 
Appendix | contains a survey of the reign years 
of the Macedonian and Parthian rulers accord- 
ing to the cuneiform sources and replaces the 
list given Бу К. A. Parker and W H Dubber- 
stein, Babyloman chronology 626 B.C.-A D. 75 
(Providence, N.J., 1956), 19-24. ‘ Appendix 2? 
is a map of Babylonia (p 70!). Indexes are given 
of the cuneiform texts and other objects accord- 
ing to find and museum numbers and according 
to editions; and additionally of Aramaic and 
Greek inscriptions and of Greek, Latin and 
Syriac authors. An index of names and subjects 
concludes the book. The typescript was first 
completed in February 1983, but during the 
final preparation of the text many corrections 
and additions of new material (until December 
1984) were added (р. 486—516). This, however, 
and the fact that nearly half of the book consists 
of footnotes makes the reading of the book 
quite cumbersome. 

At some point ш time one must, of course, 
complete a manuscript, but the multiplication of 
published cuneiform tablets cannot be stopped. 
So Oelsner himself, together with С. Ch. 
Sarkisian, published after the appearance of the 
book under review a donatio mortis causa from 
Uruk from the time of Demetrius I (AoF, 15, 
1988, 264-8) Gilbert McEwan published an 
interesting letter, written by the head of the 
clergy of Uruk (rab $a re$ ай ša Uruk*),! 
containing earlier verdicts in a dispute about a 
prebend, from the years 143 and 130 sr. 


lFor this title see R. J. van der Spek, 
Grondbezit т het Seleucidische Ryk, 
Amsterdam, 1986, 80-83, idem, ‘The 
Babylonian city’, in A. Kuhrt, S. Sherwin- 
White (ed.), Hellenism in the East, London 
1987, 70-74; Е. Joannès, ‘ Le titre de ša rêš АП 
@saguru-a)’, NABU 5 (1988) no. 10. 
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(ARRIM, 4, 1986, 35-6). An IOU from Larsa 
concerning barley was published by О. Arnaud 
(Larsa П, Paris, 1987, 217-19 and 222-3 sub 
no. 3; cf. Е. Joannés, NABU, 4, 1987, по 108). 
Very important is of course the long-awaited 
edition in photographs, transliteration and 
translation of the Astronomical diaries and 
related texts from Babylonia, Vol 1, Diaries from 
652 вс. to 262 в.с. by the late Abraham J 
Sachs, completed and edited by Hermann 
Hunger (Vienna, 1988). Two tablets from 
Nippur dating to the reign of Demetrius I 
containing the decision of the temple authorities 
of Ekur to take away someone's prebend in 
order to give it to four others, and, respectively, 
the subsequent leasing of the prebend in ques- 
tion to a third party a year later, will be 
published by me in the forthcoming Proceedings 
of the 35th Rencontre Assyriologique Inter- 
nationale, held at Philadelphia (CRRAI, 35). 

The nature of the tablets from Uruk differs in 
some respects from that of those from Babylon. 
From Uruk we have so many sale contracts and 
service contracts concerning 15921, ‘ prebends’ 
(or ‘allotments’ in the terminology of Г. T. 
Doty; see his Yale dissertation, Cuneiform 
archives from Hellenistic Uruk, Umversity 
Microfilms International, Ann Arbor, 1977, 
119) and kurummatu, ‘ rations’, that we have to 
assume a brisk trade in these income rights 1n 
this city, while in Babylon no reference to such a 
trade 1s attested In Babylon temple services 
were rewarded with food rations, уйнаш 
Administrative lists, letter orders and court pro- 
ceedings testify to this system, but there are no 
references to isgat, nor to any sales of income 
rights. This could be a matter of chance, but the 
fact that so many texts concerning rations are 
extant, some of them concerning claims to 
them, set up ın court (the kinistu of Esagila), 
seems to indicate that the practice of selling 
prebends was extinct in Babylon in the Hellen- 
istic period; see my article ın Bibliotheca Orient- 
alis, 42, 1985, 548-55. 

Another distinction in the material from these 
cities is the lack of administrative texts, letters 
and astronomical diaries in Uruk as opposed to 
Babylon. Oelsner suggests that in Uruk 
administratrve documents and letters were writ- 
ten on leather or papyrus in Aramaic or Greek, 
astronomical diaries on wax tables. The cunei- 
form tablets were specifically destined for 
libraries. 

This leads us to the location of the cuneiform 
tablets. Unfortunately the find-spots of many 
tablets cannot be traced, because they were 
taken away illegally. Other texts were found in 
private houses. The biggest collection comes 
from the house of 191, son of Ištar-šuma-ereš, 
descendant of Ekur-Zakir from the time of 
Philip Arrhidaeus. It contains mainly literary 
texts (see now W. Farber in Die Welt des 
Orients, 18, 1987, 26-44). Literary texts were 
found in the temple as well. Some of these, 
however, bear the designation ‘tablet of PN’, 
some ‘ for placing in the temple’ and some bear 
both designations. One could think of private 
tablets, but Petschow explained in this respect 
the first designation as ‘(Hand)exemplar des 
PN (in der Tempelbibhothek) > (n. 603). 

Many documents from the Res-Sanctuary, 
however, are of a private law nature. Family 
archives pertaining to many generations from 
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the early Hellenistic to the Parthian period, 
belong to them. It is possible that these archives, 
though found in the temple, still have a private 
character From several sale contracts we know 
that temple buildings were in private possession 
and transferable. It 1s possible that private 
documents were stored in these buildings, but 
there is no way to prove this. 

An interesting group of texts 1s an archive 
from Borsippa dated to Antigonus and Alex- 
ander IV (pp 225-6). It is an archive of Bullut 
and his son Nabu-kusurSu, both indicated as 
*paymaster of the brewers’, "bel min-du 54 
Msrgsé^3, Jt seems as though Nabu-kusursu 
succeeded his father in his function, a further 
indication of the hereditary character of temple 
functions. The dating of the tablets is compli- 
cated since the reckoning in years of reign 
changed between 13 May and 3 June 311 вс. 
due to the arrival of Seleucus ın Babylon and his 
subsequent recognition as strategos at the 
expense of Antigonus.? Some tablets of the 
brewer’s archive, however, are dated merely to 
‘year 6’ I assume that these texts must be 
attributed to Antigonus, since a scribe writing in 
the sixth year of Alexander IV would feel the 
need to be more precise, this year number 
following almost directly upon Antigonus’s 
sixth year. If so, it is possible to date some 
tablets, which were indicated as ‘ undatiert’ by 
Oelsner, viz. some letter orders by Bullut: CT 
49, 56: 9.VI.5 (Antigonus); 59: 3.XI 6 (Anti- 
gonus), 60: 16.X 6 (Antigonus) and by Nabu- 
kusursu: СТ 49, 57- 16.X1.6 (Antigonus) Letter 
orders by Bullut are attested from year 4 up to 
3.X1.6 (Antigonus), the letter orders by Nabu- 
Кизигби are all later, except one. CT 49, 49 from 
month IX of Antigonus’s year 6.3 Nabu- 
kusur&u apparently took over his father's func- 
tion at the end of this year with some overlap of 
time. Thus we can be fairly certain that CT 49, 
44, a letter order of which the sender is lost, 
dated 1.V.6 Antigonus, must be attributed to 
Bullut The date of CT 49, 14 probably 1s to be 
read as MU 1619 m 141. T]ekcl- s a-an-dar! (colla- 
tion M. J. Geller). 

It is of course impossible to discuss in detail a 
book which presents so much diverse informa- 
tion. Thanks to hus incredible learning and 
knowledge the author was able to present a 
complete overview of the material for the study 
of Babylonian society and culture in the Hellen- 
istic period. It 1s really a bible for all those who 
wish to work in this field. We have to thank 
Oelsner for his effort and this fine result. 


R. J. VAN DER SPEK 


2cf. my article ‘ Nippur, Sippar and Larsa in 
the Hellenistic period’ m the Proceedings of the 
35th Rencontre Assyriologique Internationale, 
CRRAI 35, op. cit. (in press), Appendix II: ' The 
struggle between Antigonus and Seleucus for 
Babylonia 312-308 B.C. ”. 

3This tablet was overlooked by me in the 
article mentioned in the preceding note, because 
I accepted the date for it (month XII, year 6 
Antigonus) given by F. Joannés in Anatolica, 7, 
1979-80, 103. But the reading GAN (=month 
IX) 15 more in agreement with Kennedy's copy 
(CT 49, 49:9), already given by Oelsner in AoF, 
1, 1974, 136. 
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W. MoNTGOMERY Warr and M. V. 
McDoNALD (ed. and tr.): [The 
History of aL-Tabari] Vol. vr 
Muhammad at Mecca. (Bibliotheca 
Persica.) xlvi, 178 pp. Albany, N.Y.: 
State University of New York 
Press, [1989]. $44.50 (paper $14.95] 


In the fundamental fields of Qur'àn, text and 
exegesis, Figh, origins and background, Sunna, 
source and origins, the Muslims of the second 
century A.H. while voluble, were clearly very ill- 
informed. The same ıs true for their knowledge 
of the Ше of Muhammad. In this series of 
translations of the History of al-Tabari, four 
volumes on the life of Muhammad are pro- 
Jected, of which this, the first, covers the part 
from birth to early fifties. None will fail to be 
struck by the slimness of a volume purporting to 
cover more than half a century in the life of one 
of History's giants. Ignoring the pages tracing 
his lineage all the way back to Adam and 
disregarding the merely fabulous with which the 
author has padded out his book, is to realize 
how very meagre is the hard information avail- 
able to the Muslims for the Ше of the man 
whose activities profoundly affected their own 
as well as the lives of countless millions Of the 
childhood, the education of the boy and the 
influences on the youth, all of which set the 
pattern of the development of the man, we 
know virtually nothing. We simply have to 
adjust to the uncomfortable admission that, in 
the absence of contemporary documents, we 
just do not and never shall know what we most 
desire to learn. To admit that we do not know as 
much as we thought we did is the sign of 
maturity, and have we not been told that of that 
whereof we cannot speak, we must perforce be 
silent? Otherwise, we speculate There is nothing 
wrong with speculation, as long as it is not 
called History 

Three centuries and vast geographical and 
social distances intervened between al-Tabart 
and the conditions and events he sought to trace 
here. The relative poverty of the sketch he does 
supply surprises, although he was, after all, 
merely a compiler and collator of materials 
transmitted to his time by much earher men. 
Yet, the oldest of the three sources on which he 
principally relies was himself a man who died as 
much as a century and a half after the time of 
the Prophet Born some eighty-five years after 
Muhammad’s arrival at Medina, Muhammad 
b. Ishaq would have reached his teens only as 
much as one hundred years after the events he 
affects to portray. In his introduction, manfully 
confronting this huge gap, Professor Watt 
champions the cause of the 15744 and makes the 
best case he can for the reliability of the 
materials on which ibn Ishaq based himself He 
would have received from his immediate 
teachers and informants anecdotes and 
reminiscences they themselves had heard at 
second hand from their elders who had heard 
of, perhaps even seen Muhammad and his 
associates This is likened to our meeting today 
octogenarians who recollect, for example, the 
outbreak of the Great War or the sinking of the 
Titanic and can even place these events in their 
correct order. There is, of course, a difference 
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To confirm the details of anything that our 
elders please to tell us, we have access these days 
to a considerable body of documentation 
including, ın addition to personal diaries, 
memoirs and biographies, and a host of 
academic historical studies, the official records 
and the reports of commissions of enquiry and 
so оп More importantly, we do not believe that 
the eternal fate of our immortal souls depends 
upon the attitude we adopt to the accuracy of 
the reports and reminiscences even of the 
survivors of great events. This initial discussion 
is designed to establish the feasibility of inter- 
generation transmission of information But, 
that was surely never in doubt. If it had been 
doubted. the transmission of human knowledge 
would itself come into question. There could be 
no Science, and History itself would have 
become impossible. To demonstrate merely the 
feasibility of the isnad ıs to say nothing about 
the authenticity of the matter being transmitted 
That ts to fall into what we accuse the Muslims 
of doing, namely, concentrating on the isndd to 
the exclusion of the matn In judging the con- 
tent, the only resort of the scholar is to the 
yardstick of probability, and on this basis, ıt 
must be repeated, virtually nothing of use to the 
historian emerges from this sparse record of the 
early life of the founder of the latest of the great 
world religions 

It 1s precisely his being perceived by those 
who report as having been specially selected by 
God from the common run of humanity to be 
His Messenger, that robbed Muhammad as it 
has deprived posterity of his early story. An 
extraordinary figure could not be presumed to 
have had an ordinary story. So, however far 
back їп the Muslim tradition one now attempts 
to reach, one simply cannot recover a scrap of 
information of real use in constructing the 
human history of Muhammad, beyond the bare 
fact that he once existed—although even that 
has now been questioned. 

Extraordinary events tend to be recognized 
only by hindsight At the time they are happen- 
ing, they may not strike the onlooker, or even 
those involved, as particularly special. Only 
from a distance do men perceive their signifi- 
cance. Too much was going on at the time for 
anyone to pay close attention, let alone keep 
detailed notes. This will be especially the case 
with a great movement created from almost 
nothing by an unusually single-minded 
individual. In the early days, when the new 
movement is ın its infancy, the aim is to grow. 
Adherents are few, opposition slight and there 1s 
little of interest to record. When opposition 
does come, survival consumes energy, whatever 
threatens is avoided and policy and planning 
look ahead Absurd as it sounds, it looks as if 
successful movements have little present and 
less past When questioned, old men are vague, 
uncertain, but individual reputations now stand 
so high that their every utterance, however 
trivial, 1s prized. There 15, in any case, no 
objective record against which to check their 
statements, and if the results of the early strug- 
gles have turned out to be clearly stupendous, 
little incentive to have them verified. Men crave 
marvels and wonders How much greater the 
wonder if they believe the Almighty to have 
taken personal control of events It is not yet 
time for History. It is still the day of myth 
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The materials available to ibn Ishaq are 
reviewed by Professor Watt under four head- 
ings: a basic chronological framework and ап 
outline of the main events; ‘anecdotes other 
than Hadith’; the Qur'an, together with * expan- 
sions on tt’, and poetry. Although stubborn in 
his belief that those who had lived through 
momentous events would have retained a grasp 
of the basic chronological framework, and an 
outline of the main Meccan events, Watt is 
constrained to concede that since the numbers 
used, for example, in the periodization of the 
Prophet’s life: the Ецаг war when he was 
twenty, marriage at twenty-five; the rebuilding 
of the Ka‘ba when he was thirty-five, and the 
opening of his public ministry when he was 
forty, are all multiples of five, they may be only 
approximations. He admits that, for the period 
between Muhammad’s birth and his departure 
from Mecca, there 1s only a meagre chronologi- 
cal framework, and supposes that this was 
doubtless due to there being fewer outstanding 
events and fewer capable of giving information 
by the time the scholars first began asking 
questions. As already stated, the outstanding 
feature of this as of other branches of Islamic 
learning is the very lateness of the date at which 
men began asking their questions That, com- 
bined with the religious nature of the Prophet’s 
activities ensures that what we are here dealing 
with is not historiography, but logography fad- 
ing into hagiography. 

Watt regrets the sceptical attitude taken 
towards these Islamic reports by Western 
scholars during the hundred years that have 
now passed since the publication of Goldziher's 
Muhammedanische Studien and tilts at the ideas 
Е by writers such as Becker, Lammens, 
Schacht and others whom they have influenced. 
In his rejection of their work, and probably in 
pursuit of what Schacht called ‘positive 
results’, he himself seems to hope to be able to 
detach something called Hadith from some 
other thing which he would call ‘ anecdote other 
than Hadith’. This latter apparently conveys 
the sort of information which the historian 
requires, while he would restrict the term hadith 
to legally and dogmatically relevant reports. It 
must be said that both al-Tabari and ibn Ishaq 
would not have recognized this distinction. 
Whatever they reported about Muhammad or 
his contemporaries, they reported as hadith. The 
term refers not to the nature of any information, 
but simply to the manner in which it was 
acquired. However, anecdotes about what 
Muhammad said and did must, Watt thinks, be 
at the heart of his biography. Apparently that 1s 
not the case with reports enshrined in the great 
medieval collections of hadith. They must be 
something else, for Watt is determined to differ- 
entiate. A saying that is of dogmatic or juristic 
interest is—he asserts—usually irrelevant to the 
historian I think he must mean the modern 
historian, although he does not say so. If he 
means the Muslim historian, he traduces the 
work of al-Tabari and the sources on which he 
relies for the compilation of the book before us, 
as will shortly be seen. Anyway, in addition to 
the basic chronological framework and outline 
of events, historical matter is provided by 
"anecdotes other than Zadith' The nature of 
such anecdotes is illustrated by one example 
quoted. A man picked up a broken bow dis- 
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carded by Muhammad at the battle of Uhud. In 
the story, the souvenir collector relates that, 
when one of his eyes was dislodged on the same 
occasion, and Muhammad casually replaced it 
for him, it functioned for the rest of his life 
much more satisfactorily than its neighbour. 
Watt 1s prepared to pay the price exacted of 
those anxious for positive results ‘This 1s the 
sort of anecdote which would be treasured 
within a family, especially if the bow had 
become a family herrloom.’ However, the story 
* may well have been touched up in the course of 
transmission: for example, the wound to the eye 
may have been less serious than the description 
suggests.’ In other words, one claims the right to 
be selective, to pick and choose items among the 
reports of alleged eyewitnesses Broken bows 
are one thing, but thaumaturgy is something 
else. In a Muslim ambience, the key elements of 
the story would have been precisely the claim 
that Muhammad had possessed unusual healing 

owers, and the boast that an ancestor had 

ought alongside the Prophet in an early battle; 
the detail would not merely be treasured within 
the family, but advertised, since 1t would entitle 
the descendants to heightened social prestige 
and a higher state pension. 

There 15 apparently, however, no similar need 
to draw the line—(n this of all years!) —when 
we come to reports about the readiness of the 
tireless preacher of Allah's jealous demand for 
exclusive worship to compromise. Muhammad 
gave in (for the most laudable motives) to the 
temptation to make it easier for his fellow- 
Meccans to join his movement and so preserve 
their immortal souls too. Gambling with his 
credibility, he diluted his own defiant insistence 
that what he preached was not his own aspira- 
tions, but a message that was divinely revealed 
to him outside his own control C. H. Becker 
referred to ' exegetical elaborations of Qur'anic 
allusions’. For the historian, this field 1s seeded 
with the most lethal mines. To advance with 
safety requires the highest degree of circumspec- 
tion. It is not clear that what Becker had in 
mind was, in fact, merely the so-called asbab, or 
*occasions of revelation', the later scholars' 
claim to be able to identify the historical situ- 
ations which had provoked the revelation of 
specific Qur’anic statements But these asbab 
are, in any case, only part of the result of the 
general scholarly reluctance to admit oneself 
defeated by even the most obscure of the 
Qur’an’s allusions. We now leave the sector of 
History to cross over into that of Literature 
with all the attendant perils of supposing that 
from a verse, even a word of the revelation, one 
can with confidence discover and reconstruct a 
moment in the Prophet's daily life. More than 
once already we have had occasion to insist on 
the total absence of documents for the details of 
the life of Mubammad. His public ministry was 
accompanied at every important stage by the 
serial revelation of Qur'àn passages whose 
utterances in the main transcend time and place. 
Generally, they concern the relations between 
“those sent’ and ‘ those to whom they are sent’ 
and couched in such general terms as to be 
interchangeable between the different prophets 
and patriarchs of the past and may even be 
taken as referring to Muhammad's situation. 
Thus, although it 1s the case that the moral of 
the story can usually be fitted to the immediate 
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relations between Muhammad and his 
audience, the biographers go beyond merely the 
moral, on the ground that, since these revela- 
trons were being delivered to Muhammad in the 
course of the working week, it should be easy to 
reconstruct the details of his actual daily 
experiences. So, the opening of О 80: ‘He 
frowned and turned his back because the blind 
man came to him,’ was processed in the minds 
of commentators into a reference to an actual 
event and an actual person, one Ibn Umm 
Maktiim whose inopportune arrival on the 
scene interrupted Muhammad’s efforts to con- 
vince some really rmportant persons, causing 
the Prophet to act impatiently at the thought of 
losing influential converts. The story, which 
casts Muhammad in an unfavourable róle is to 
be accepted, we are told, for that very reason. It 
refers to an incident that must have happened in 
the earlier part of Muhammad’s prophethood 
at Mecca, although no date 1s given. ‘ Must’ 1s 
an odd word to fall from the lips of an historian, 
especially an historian of religion Self- 
evidently, the tale 15 no more than extraction of 
narrative mined from the Qur'an's own words, 
that 1s, haggada. An even more serious incident 
which ‘ must have occurred’ was Muhammad’s 
conduct in the case of the so-called ‘satanic 
verses’ It is alleged that the truth of the story 
cannot be doubted, since it is inconceivable that 
a Muslim would invent such a story, much less 
take it up if a non-Muslim had invented it 

Besides, the story ‘ appears to be vouched for by 
a verse from the Qur'àn.' Of course, the story 
has a peg in the Qur'an, since that 1s where the 
story comes from. It would not be exegesis 
otherwise. Although exegetes of the calibre of 
al-Qurtubr and al-Baidawi both scornfully 
rejected it, the fact remains that the story was 
first circulated by Muslim authors alleging that 
1t had historically occurred and that it featured 
Muhammad. These scholars were believers 
striving to come to terms with the vocabulary of 
the Quràn from which they may be seen 
quarrying materials for a sketch of Muham- 
mad's psychological condition. The tale occurs 
in two versions, both, however, traceable to a 
single narrator, Muhammad b. Ka'b (d. 117) 
two generations removed from ibn Ishaq but 
not contemporary with the so-called event. 
More interestingly, the story itself 1s traceable to 
the wording of a Qur'àn verse which is not at all 
the same thing as alleging that the story appears 
to be vouched for by the verse. Exegesis is 
simply that. It is not Qur'an. 


Q. 22:52 states: * We have not sent before 
you any messenger or prophet but that when 
he tamanná the devil cast into his umniya— 
but God yansakh (i.e. suppresses) what the 
devil casts then reinforces His own revealed 
signs.’ 


According to the story, Muhammad was 
anxious for his people and eager to attract 
them by whatever means he might devise and 
и ıs reported that he longed [tamanná] to find 
such means. When he saw his people turn 
their backs on him and grieved at their aloof- 
ness from what he brought them from God, 
he longed [tamannd] in his soul that there 
should come to him from God something that 
would effect reconciliation between him and 
them. Given his love and solicitude for them, 
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it would have delighted him if the harshness 
of the revelations referring to them could be 
toned down a bit This led him to inward 
debate and longing [tamanna] and desire .. 


Despite the О 22:52 vocabulary here 
highlighted, the story has been attached to the 
revelation of Q.53, in the course of publicly 
reciting which, Muhammad allegedly inserted a 
statement to the effect that the local goddesses, 
Lat, ‘Uzza and Manat had the authority to 
intercede on men’s behalf. In fact, Q.53:19-23 
deride the supposed existence of all three which 
are nothing other than figments of human 
imagination, no such intercession has been 
sanctioned by God; v 26 denies the angels (who 
do exist) the right of intercession, while v. 24 1s a 
rhetorical question: * Shall man have that which 
he desires? [tamanna]. One single word, there- 
fore, sufficed to link the two unconnected con- 
texts and facilitated the invention of the whole 
tale whose details perfectly match the move- 
ment of the phrases of the obscure Q.22 verse 
That stories of such subtlety can be so artfully 
constructed serves to put one on guard against 
other instances. 

The occasional caveat is dutifully issued. 
* Each [anecdote] should be considered on its 
merits and examined for inherent improbabili- 
ties and the presence of distorting motives. 
Many of the anecdotes, however, appear to be 
genuine, and they may serve a useful purpose in 
adding flesh to the basic framework.’ Asbab 
‘are possibly true, but each must be examined 
separately.’ ‘The story of Muhammad's 
encounter with the Christian monk Bahira, like 
some of the other stories about Muhammad in 
this volume, 13 to be regarded as primarily а way 
of reassuring people that Muhammad was 
really a prophet.’ Designed to meet Christian 
objections that Muhammad’s coming had not 
been foretold, * the details of the story must be 
treated as hagiography.’ Close examination of 
‘the matenal presented by Tabari about 
Muhammad’s call to be a prophet shows that 
much of it has little historical value. This should 
not, however, obscure the fact that most of the 
main points in the presentation as a whole are 
almost certainly true’ Similarly, ‘the material 
on the question of who was the first male to 
become a Muslim 1s not so much history as 
political propaganda ’ Scepticism towards some 
of the elements presented ın the biography of a 
prophet becomes a historian. But without a 
clearly thought-out policy for handling hadith 
reports consistency cannot be achieved The 
result is that decisions as to what to accept and 
what not to accept simply come to look arbi- 
trary 

Watt does, however, raise one very interest- 
ing point. The question of where precisely the 
chronology comes from deserves some atten- 
tion. But his statement that ‘ Hadith do not 
normally give an indication of chronology, and 
there are no chronological Hadith' sounds 
clever, but 1s negated by the most punctilious 
attention to dating usually evident in hadiths, if 
not ın the careful wording of the reports them- 
selves, then certainly in their choice of dramatis 
personae which have been assiduously examined 
by the commentators on the great medieval 
collections The same can be said with the 
utmost confidence for the majority of the major 
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exegetical works. Indeed, dating was not the 
least of the functions of the asbab, and is here 
applied by Watt himself to the opening of Q.80. 
The answer that he gives to his own question 1s 
not, however, satisfactory. That the chronology 
was almost certainly a matter of widespread and 
generally accepted common knowledge since, 
when Muhammad died, ‘all Muslims of long 
standing and many more recent Muslims 
presumably knew the order of the main events 
since the hijrah *; and that ‘ this common knowl- 
edge would be carefully treasured’ begs rather 
than answers the question. The question is 
interesting and deserves consideration although 
one must be careful to distinguish the dating of 
events from the description of events. Here, the 
events follow the hijrah and are probably to be 
discussed further in the next volume. 

As for the translation, it has in the main been 
most competently handled, providing the reader 
with a smoothly flowing, readable text. There 
are only a few points to be made. The preferred 
rendering is here given after the colon. 

1130/51: The Ka'bah had been destroyed; 
the Arabic says ‘taken up '—i.e. into Heaven; 
1134/56: and they cut off his hand publicly: 
min bainihim: they cut off his hand alone; 
1144/63 and n. 86: whenever he went out to 
attend his business: whenever he went out to 
relieve himself; 1146/66: We throw down shoot- 
ing stars: better as passive, cf. Q.15:18; 1152/73: 
tahassarat: she was grieved: she uncovered her 
head; 1159/60: but he [Muhammad] lightened 
the burden: but He [God] hghtened the burden; 
1161/81, n. 130° unnecessary—' Abbas ıs 
addressing 'Afif and rabbaka means ‘ Your 
Гога”, 1181/99, п. 156 unnecessary: fihà . . . ftha 
both refer to sanawat; 1187/103, п. 163: Abi 
Lahab may mean something like ‘father of 
brightness '—why not ‘he who ends up in 
Hell ?; 1188/104: this son of a slave's mother: 
Ibn Umm ‘Abd is used as a by-name for ‘Abdul- 
lah: 1195/111: ın kādū la-yaftinunaka: they 
indeed strove hard to beguile you: rather: they 
almost succeeded in beguiling you; 1219/132, 
n. 210: Muhammad’s reply is said to be ambi- 
guous; What Muhammad says is: ‘ You had a 
qibla had you had the patience to persist in 
observing it.' 1251/157: a sentence of the Arabic 
has been inadvertently left untranslated: Read: 
“Лаг said, “ Rather, we shall date from the 
Messenger of God's emigration, for that is what 
distinguished between truth and falsehood ”.’ 
Similarly, the sentence ‘ but ıt was objected...’ 
reflects the sense of the original’s fa-qila better 
in the context of a sura; so also, 1252/158 the 
sentence ‘ The people got the reckoning wrong’ 
has been omitted from Sahl b. Sa‘d’s comment. 
Here too, mà ‘addi shows that md asdba is 
negative: 1254/160: ‘ala amrin ma‘raf means: 
(they did not reckon their dates) on the basis of 
an agreed system. 


JOHN BURTON 


J. Cooper (ed. and tr.) The Commen- 
tary on the Qur'an by Abū Jafar 
Muhammad b. Лат’ | al-Tabari. 
Being an abridged translation of 
Jami‘ al-bayan ‘an гий al-Qur'an. 
Vol. 1. (General editors W. F. 
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Madelung and A. Jones.) [xlivi, 
492 pp. Oxford: Oxford University 
- Press, 1987. £45. 


In the context of recent increase of interest 1n 
translating early authoritative Islamic works 
into European languages, the monumental 
works of the much celebrated classical author, 
Abū Ja'far Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabart (224— 
310/838-922) have probably had a greater share 
of attention than most other classical works of 
similar importance, prestige and magnitude. His 
massive compilation in the field of history has 
already been the object of an important project 
involving some 40 scholars scattered around the 
world, each translating a particular section of 
the work into English. These annotated transla- 
tions, which have been appearing at an increas- 
ing rate since 1985, will eventually number 
around 38 volumes. The present work is, 
coincidentally therefore, part of a greater enter- 
prise, though it cannot compare with the project 
in question, either in aim or in the collectivity of 
the scholarly endeavour. This work is the pur- 
suit (dream!) of a single scholar who is most 
obviously, though not exclusively, spurred by 
piety and desire to provide, mainly for fellow 
Muslim English speakers, but also the ever 
increasing number of students of Islam, a most 
comprehensive synoptic translation of Tabari’s 
Tafsir. In the words of the author, ‘ This is the 
first of five volumes in which it is intended to 
present an abridged English translation of the 
whole of Tabarr's commentary on the Qur'án' 


. ix). 

Initially, the aim was merely to translate into 
English a similar earlier work 1n French by M. 
Pierre Gode, of which, by the time of writing 
this review, three volumes had already 
appeared. But given the insurmountable diff- 
culties of such an undertaking, not the least of 
which is the re-adulteration of the material 
through the intermediary of a second language, 
it was rightly decided to start afresh. Hence, this 
work, which reaches Q.2:103 (leaving 183, out 
of 286 verses, of the same chapter of the Cow, 
i.e. Q:2). The new start has, in my opinion, paid 
off very well. The English version seems far 
better in all respects than the French. 
Furthermore, unlike Gode, Cooper has relied 
on the Shakir and Shakir edition of Tabari’s 
Tafsir, which has made its translation more 
manageable and better arranged. It is true that 
reliance on such an incomplete edition might 
pose some problems for subsequent volumes, 
but these should not be insoluble. On the con- 
trary, the translator and his editors may be 
encouraged to continue the refinements 
established by the Shakir and Shakir edition, 
such as the numbering of the hadith material. 
The English rendition of the verses of the 
Qur’an is generally in line with that of Arberry 
(Qur'an, 1964) and Pickthal (Qur'an, 1930). 
Preference seems to be for the straightforward- 
ness and easy style of the former, while the latter 
is resorted to on crucial points of doctrinal 
significance since it enjoys the official approval 
of the Azhar because of its traditional stance. 

The general aim is to give the intended 
readers a clear and fair picture of Tabari’s 
methodology and to show how both crucial and 
simple passages of the Qur'án were understood 
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not only by Tabari but also by earlier authori- 
ties. Thus textual and exegetical traditions, the 
two main bodies of material upon which Табат 
relies heavily for his work, are given prominent, 
though uneven, attention Literary considera- 
tions, for instance, philological, syntactical, 
morphological and lexical matters, are mainly 
ignored, while poetic attestations (shawahid) are 
totally omitted By contrast, exegetical material, 
transmitted in the form of hadith 1s assiduously 
brought to light. Tedious repetition and dupli- 
cation of hadith texts with vanable rsnad(s) 1s 
generally avoided, but their existence is marked 
with a consecutive number, indicating the sub- 
total of hadith material to hand. 

The translation 1s preceded by a fairly lengthy 
introduction (pp. i-xliv) intended to give an 
account of Tabarrs life, his methods, hus 
sources for the interpretation of the Qur'an, and 
the value of his work among the Muslims. To 
this 15 added the history of the text of the Qur'àn 
and of its exegetical genre, both of which are 
presented in the strictly Sunni tradition А 
‘short sharp’ course on Arabic grammar 1s 
provided to clear up a few problems, mainly 
related to the authographical nature of the 
Qur'àn. The introduction ends with a list of the 
contents of a sixteenth-century work on the 
Qur'an, al-Itgàn, by Jalal al-Din al-Suyüti, 
probably to indicate that ‘ If the classical period 
of Qur'anic commentary was heralded in by 
Tabari, it can be said to have come to an end 
with al-Suyüti ' (p. xxviii). 

Tabari’s text, which opens with an introduc- 
tion to the entire work, and which is divided 
into several subsections, fills pages 5-47, while 
the commentary itself begins at p. 53. Each 
verse or cluster of verses, presented 1n a clear 
and attractive, fully vocalized naskh script, is 
carefully produced in its traditionally ’ sancti- 
fied’ fashion, which in turn, brings in a further 
dimension of authority and sanctity, similar to 
that which many Muslims might feel when 
reading Tabarr's Tafsir. 

The book is beautifully produced; the 
typesetting 1s excellent, all Arabic words аге 
italicized and transliteration 15 consistent, 
except for diphthongs (which are not listed in 
the transliteration list), and the ya’ of nisba 
which seems, unfortunately, either capricious or 
bizarre. When both qualities occur within a 
single word the transliteration is very awkward 
mdeed, Ubary for Ubayy, Musatyab for 
Musayyab (passim) [which ought to be 
Musayyib m any case; Ibn Musayyib is 
apparently reputed to have said: ‘May God 
neglect whoever neglects me!’ (Sayyaba АПайи 
man sayyabani), Huyaiy for Huyayy (p. 87), 
Huraira for Hurayra (passim), ilaiya for tlayya, 
etc Yet one finds also ilay-ka for layka (pas- 
sim) and mayyit not maiyit on р. 194. Again on 
p. 114 (passim) one finds yawm, but on the 
subsequent page and many other places one 
finds yaum, while both khalaw and mashaw 
(pp 130 and 148 respectively) have never been 
offered as khalau or mashau Dunuww is awk- 
wardly transliterated as dunūw (р. 101). Of a 
more banal nature is the transliteration of 
words such as Qadariyya, Jabriyya, Zakariyya’, 
Hanafiyya (passim) and 'ubudiyya (p 69) as 
Qadariya, Jabriya, Zakariya’ and ‘ubudiya, etc. 

There are, however, lapsus calami which, 
although they may not mislead the spectalists, 
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are worth mentioning for the sake of the 
‘intended readers’. The annual revision of the 
Qur'an was conducted not between the Com- 
panions and the Prophet, as the translator 
seems to put into the mouth of Ibn Mas'üd 
(р. 18) but between Jibril and the Prophet, 
hence God Almighty Himself ts indirectly 
involved in the editorship of the Revelation It is 
true that Muslim traditions give us also a pic- 
ture in which the Companions are seen to revise 
the Qur'àn among themselves or with the Pro- 
phet, but this was not the traditional * annual 
revision’ with its extremely important doctrine 
on the verification of the text of the Qur'an. 
Habr/Hibr (pl. ahbar) as а title used with 
reference to Ibn'Abbas as the most authorita- 
tive interpreter of the Qur'àn is not simply 
‘Doctor’ (p. xv) but ‘ Rabbi’ (cf. p. 107), most 
certainly used by almost all Islamic traditions in 
a figurative way to show Ibn ‘Abbas’s indisput- 
able religious authority on Qur’anic matters 
The plural of sahifa ıs not suhuf (p xxi) but 
suhuf. 

There are few typological mistakes The 
translation of Q:2.5, for instance, [ul-d’ika ‘ala 
hudan, р 103] should read ‘ They are’ and not 
‘There are’. Q.27 (p 109) should read 
ghishawatun and not ghashadwatun. Q:2.86 
(p. 436) should read: Ishtaraw al-hayata and not 
al-hayati, and on page 244 the entire Q:2 35 1$ 
mussing Other errors, which are very few 
indeed, are mostly associated with the absence 
of diacritical marks, and hence do not warrant 
listing here. Footnotes, though few and of a 
traditionally edificatory nature, are nevertheless 
helpful to a new reader. 

Now, judging from a number of passages 
which the reviewer has compared with the orig- 
inal, the present work is generally a fair achieve- 
ment. When one considers the difficulties 
involved in translating a medieval Arabic reli- 
gious text into English, one can only admire the 
expertise of the translator and his editors The 
style is smooth, simple and attractive. The fact 
that the English rendering of the commentary 
follows the original Qur'amc text, already 
translated, 1s also very helpful to the student 
when certain Arabic words or concepts from the 
relevant verse are discussed again 1n the com- 
mentary. 

However, the reader 1s rather left in the dark 
with respect to the content and subject matter of 
the work, there is no index, no list of contents, 
not even of the bibliographical works cited by 
Tabari. The only bibliography supplied, for 
further reading at the end of the Introduction, is 
narrow, neither representative nor altogether 
helpful. Not only Goldziher, Wansbrough, 
Rippin, Burton, Welch and other leading 
scholars who have dealt with particular aspects 
of the Qur'an, but also Fazlur Rahaman, 
Ayoub, Muhammad Khalifa and others who 
wrote extensively on the Qur'an and its related 
subjects, are inexplicably missing. 

Missing too, ш the historical evolution. of 
tafsir, 18 mention not only of the tafsir of the 
Zaydis, Ibadis and Qadyanis and Baha’is-Babis, 
but also of the so-called tafsir таит (topical 
tafsir) of some staunch modernists, such as that 
of Shaltüt and/or al-Bahiyy. 

In fairness, no two translators of any given 
work would produce similar abridgements, let 
alone identical renditions. But it is one thing to 
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have syntactical differences in presentation and 
quite another to have semantical digression 
from the original work, just as it is one thing to 
omit what one might consider to be an unim- 
portant or superficial topic and quite another to 
exclude what 1s generally considered to be 
fundamental not only in the original work in 
particular but also in the field of tafsir in 
general, or to be of serious significance for the 
history of the Qur'an. The latter omission 15 
particularly manifest when the original work is 
more comprehensive, representing almost all 
contemporary ideologies and convictions, 
palatable or not, while the abridgement inclines 
to represent the rather narrow framework of a 
particular tradition. The abridged translation, 
unfortunately, suffers, though not too seriously 
so far, from such problems and, in most cases, 1t 
seems to me that these are the result of either 
hastiness (e.g. the omission 1n the Introduction 
of any mention of the ndsikh and mansukh and 
its implication. in the elaboration of Islamic 
scholarship and of the development of Arabic 
rhetorical sciences and their impact on the art of 
tafsir), or personal conviction, or both (see 
below). But, the zealous wish to present Tabari 
as mainly a collector and synthesizer of ‘ the 
received exegeses ' rather than as a serious dis- 
cussant and hence a main contender in and 
valuable contributor to the increasingly heated 
debates up to his own time, could be seen not 
only as highly unrepresentative of the real man 
but also as a naive distortion of the intricate and 
highly interesting development їп Islamic 
thought at a time when the Qur'an, or hadith, or 
both, appeared more and more to be the arbiter, 
if not the cause of these disputes. Here I must 
disagree totally with the author's view that 
Таба ‘...managed to keep aloof from the 
political and sectarian turmoil of his day. .[!’ 
(p xi). How could a man who tried to establish 
his own school of law, and expressed as 
vigorously as possible his own ideas on all 
relevant matters in Islam—social, political, 
theological and ritual—possibly be seen as 
uninvolved in what was going on? This dismis- 
sive attitude may have influenced the trans- 
lator’s apparently arbitrary decision to suppress 
or to summarize in his own words what might 
have been better presented in the words of 
Tabari himself. Two examples might suffice here 
to illustrate first, the question of suppression of 
crucial material and second, the question of 
summarization 

Discussing how the Qur'an was recorded, 
from the time of the Prophet to that of 
*Uthman, Tabari cites several traditions exhibit- 
ing the various ways through which the text of 
the Qur'an was written down, particularly at the 
time of the Prophet, and the different roles 
played in that process by certain scribes who 
came to be known as КийаЬ al-Wahy. Among 
those individuals who played an ostensibly 
neutral but important role in recording the 
revealed text, there was one who occasionally 
exercised his own discretion in deciding what 
the exact nature of the ru’és al-ayat (i.e. closing 
formulae for the verses) should be. Unpalatable 
as И might be to some, Tabari transmits this 
tradition, admittedly without further comment. 
The translator has decided, without offering any 
justification, that this material is unworthy of 
inclusion in his abridgement He may be right 
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But does this really give the reader a clear 
picture of the crucial significance and straight- 
forwardness of the contents of Tabari’s Tafsir? 

The second example concerns the inadequate 
summarization of a passage which might have 
been better presented as 1t stands, since it deals 
with a rather controversial topic, namely Free 
Will The verse in question here 15 Q 1:7 (ghayri 
"-maghdübi ‘alayhim wa-la ‘l-dallina). Tabari 
argues here, against the Qadanyya, on both 
linguistic and rational grounds, that God is the 
real cause of man’s action. His arguments are, 
however, here presented in summary form. The 
summary may well satisfy the translator's 
criteria for what 1s ‘ crucial’, but it can hardly 
be claimed to be equally satisfying to the ‘ ever- 
increasing numbers of students of Islam’. 
Without labouring the pomt too much, one 
cannot ignore the danger in this approach that 
one's personal bias will colour and therefore 
misrepresent the original work on particular 
issues. In the case of these two particular 
examples such an objection is perhaps not justi- 
fied, either because we are likely to meet more 
locus classicus verses later, or because the topics 
themselves do not warrant being represented in 
full here on the grounds that Tabari will raise 
the whole matter again elsewhere. А footnote to 
that effect would have helped to allay any 
anxiety on that score This may be a trivial 
concern at this point but it will prove to be a 
greater problem later, when the corpus of 
hadith, placed against Tabari's interpretation 
proves, as it always does, to reflect the state of 
the controversy up to that time. One must hope 
that great care on matters of such nature will be 
exercised in future volumes, in fairness not only 
to Tabari the man but also to the subject matter, 
and one may even add, to the readers. 

There are other matters of equal 1mportance 
which we cannot expect to see discussed in later 
volumes, for they concern questions raised in 
the Introduction. For instance, it is not clear to 
me why '[Tabarrs] commentary [should] be 
seen as marking final [rather than an important 
initial] stage in exegesis based on Tradition’ 
(p xix), for the transmitted commentary con- 
tinued to grow not only in volume, substance 
and character but also in content One has only 
to look at the post-Tabari era in the field of 
tafsir and из related subjects, Qira'at, Nasikh wa 
al-Mansukh, Asbab al-Nuzül, Ijaz al-Qur'àn 
(Balagha: ‘ilm al-Ma'ani “т al-Bayan and ‘ilm 
al-Badi), Таула, Wujūh wa al-Naza@’ir, not to 
mention Figh, Hadith, and Kalam, to see the 
extent of such developments. Controversies on 
theological, historical, political as well as juridi- 
cal matters continued to be reflected in the 
newly acquired material by means of Tradi- 
tions, some of which were now attributed to the 
Prophet himself. Furthermore, the transmitted 
material of the pre-Tabari era, generally to be 
found in the early hadith collections, is limited 
1n the scope and range of its coverage, as well as 
ш its traditional character, compared to that of 
Tabari and his successors 

That Tabarr's work marks the end of an era 
cannot (although the exact nature of the era 
can) be widely disputed (cf. Wansbrough, 
Quranic studies, Rippin, Approaches to the 
history of the interpretation of the Qur’ гап) Ви. 
that this work also marks the final-stage, РС 
tafsir al-ma'thür is а wishful claim amply disa 2s 
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proved by the available evidence, even by tradi- 
tional standards Even the Tafsir al-Qur'an bi 
al-Qur’an (i.e. Qur'anic self-referential exegesis), 
which was argued by Ibn Taymiyya (d. 778 А.Н./ 
A.D. 1328, cf. Бадаа al-Tafsir, Matba‘at al- 
Taqaddum, Cairo, 1, 5 and Mugaddima fi изйй- 
t-Tafsir, Beirut, 1979, 93) and finally presented 
in a realized form by Muhammad b. al-Amin al- 
Shangiti as Adwa’ al-Bayan fi idah al-Qur'an bi 
al-Qur’an, 9 volumes, n.d., Cairo (?) came to be 
considered as part of, 1f not the best of, the tafsir 
bi al-ma'thür. (Cf. also 'Abd'I-Karim al-Khafib 
al-Tafsir al-Qur’ani lil-Qur'an, 30 parts in 6 
volumes, Dar al-Fikr al-‘Arabiyy, 1967-70.) 
Thus it ıs more likely that Tabari's work marks 
the end of an era by virtue of preparing the way 
for another In other words, his work should be 
considered as the real initiative not only for the 
methodology of what came to be known as the 
classical tafsir but also for the fixed and most 
recognized interpretation. His achievement is 
thus twofold he presented in a single form a 
large corpus of tafsir material to which he made 
his own contribution’ and secondly, he 
established the methodology by which al-Tafsir 
al-ma'thür, though not unknown before him, 
came to fruition as a distinctive mode whose 
large corpus up to his own time was to be found 
in his tafsir. , 

This said, the work, under review, 15 to be 
encouraged For a single person to take on such 
a formidable task ıs not only a bold step worthy 
of support but 15 also the sign of a commitment 
which deserves to be appreciated Moreover, of 
all the early Muslim writers, Tabari, particu- 
larly when he 1s dealing with Qur'ànic text, as 
certainly not the easiest to translate, though not 
very much different from most traditional 
exegetists. Long and complicated sentences, 
some containing virtually untranslatable but 
important expressions, are all too familiar a 
characteristic of Табаг. His style, the structure 
of his arguments, his methodology, as well as 
his occasional dogmatism, wittily embedded in 
what might appear at first glance to be a mere 
synthesizing process, make the best translator 
prone to errors and misjudgement One needs to 
be constantly aware that some of the most 
valuable material in Tabarr's tafsir 1s ın fact to 
be found in his own exegetical efforts, which 
require us to look at him as more than a mere 
compiler and synthesizer His commentary 1s 
indisputably part and parcel of what 1s known 
as al-Tafsir al-ma'thür 

This reviewer looks forward to the second 
volume of this project, and the further benefits it 
will bring to the students of Islam in particular 
and of religious studies 1n general. But comple- 
tion in five volumes would seem to be optimis- 
tic, a two figure number 15 not unlikely. 


A. A M. SHEREEF 


CLIFFORD EDMUND BosworTH: Baha’ 
al-Din al-‘Amili and his literary 
anthologies. (Journal of Semitic 
Studies, Monograph No. 10.) ix, 
128 pp. Manchester: University of 
Manchester, 1989. £15, $22.50. 


Baha’ al-Din al-‘Amili (d. 1030/1621), cosmo- 
pohtan Shrite scholar flourishing under the 
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Safavid Shah ‘Abbas I in Isfahan, has produced 
two literary anthologies entitled Kitab al- 
Mikhlat and Kitab al-Kashkil. The latter in 
particular, containing both Arabic and Persian 
poetry and prose, has remained popular among 
Shiites and Sunnites until the present and has 
repeatedly been printed in Egypt, Iran, and 
India The Ottoman age is generally viewed as 
one of decline and barrenness in Arabic 
literature and thus has been largely ignored by 
literary historians. In the present monograph 
devoted to Baha’ al-Din’s anthologies, Bos- 
worth raises the question whether this view 
and neglect is entirely justified. Without ventur- 
ing an answer, which at the present stage of 
research would indeed by premature, he sug- 
gests that a careful study of the Kashkül and its 
sources may well contribute to a better under- 
standing of the literary and cultural climate of 
the period preceding the nahda of the modern 
age 

The first chapter offers a biographical sketch 
of Baha’ al-Din bringing out his wide travels 
and connexions m Ottoman and Safavid ter- 
ritories as well as his range of scholarly interests 
encompassing philosophy, mathematics, mede- 
cine and literature, besides the traditional reli- 
gious learning The Mikhlat, the earlier and 
shorter of the anthologies containing little iden- 
tifiable material from the later Muslim Middle 
Ages, is dealt with relatively briefly. The major 
part of the book is devoted to the Kashkil, 115 
editions, genesi, contents, and Arabic and 
Persian sources, especially those of the post- 
classical period down to Baha’ al-Din's own 
literary and scholarly contributions In 
appendices the post-classical Arab and the 
Persian poets quoted 1n the Kashkül are listed 
and, as far as possible, identified. 

Scholarly use of the Kashkül ıs hampered by 
the lack of a critical edition In the available 
editions, the text varies widely and no attempt is 
made to identify the sources and authors. The 
Egyptian editions largely omit Persian material 
and the names of Shrite authors appear at times 
corrupted In the Persian editions, there are 
corruptions of the Arabic text and of names of 
non-Shrites. Bosworth’s painstaking study thus 
will be most useful for the eventual preparation 
of an adequate edition and, in the meantime, for 
an intelligent sifting of its multifarious contents. 

A few corrections and identifications of 
unidentified authors and poets may be added 
here. Р 9: al-Muhagqiq al-Awwal in Shiite 
usage normally refers to Naym al-Din Ja‘far b 
al-Hasan ai-Hilli (d 676/1277), not to Nasir al- 
Din alTüsi P. 11: The name al-Majlisi al- 
Awwal (not al-Majlis al-Awwal) 1s given to 
Muhammad Tag! Isfahani to distinguish him 
from his more famous son ai-Majlist al-Thàni, 
author of Bihar al-anwar, The nisba al-Majlisr 
was first given to Muhammad Taq?’s father 
Magsid “Ай for his excellent lectures (see K 
Pampus, Die theologische Enzyklopadie Bihar 
al-Anwar des Muhammad Bagir al-Maglisi, diss. 
Bonn 1970, 56). P. 46: The name al-Tabarsi 
should be read al-Tabnisi, referring to Tabris 
(Persian Tafrish), a place between Qashan and 
Isfahan (see Ibn Funduq, Ta'rikh'i Bayhag, ed. 
A. Bahmanyar, Tehran 1345/1966, 242, 348— 
53). Al-Tüst and al-Tabari are obviously cor- 
ruptions in the Egyptian editions, not errors of 
Baha’ al-Din. Р 50 and n. 171: Al-Raghib al- 
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Isfahant did not die in 502/1108-9 and was no 
contemporary of al-Ghazalt. He lived a century 
earlier, and al-Ghazali copied extensively from 
his Dharr'a Иа Makarim al-shari'a in his Mizan 
al-'amal (see Islamwissenschafthche Abhand- 
lungen Fritz Meier zum sechzigsten Geburtstag, 
ed. R. Gramlich, Wiesbaden 1974, 152-63). 
Р. 71: AL‘Allama without further qualification 
refers in Shr'ite usage to al-Hasan b. Yusaf al- 
НИЙ (а 726/1325) He, rather than Nasir al-Din 
al-Tüsl, is evidently meant in Baha’ al-Din's 
quotation about the light of the heavenly bodies 
of the universe. P. 81: ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Qadi, is 
not al-Subki, but ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. “АП b. 
Nasr b Ahmad al-Baghdadi al-Maliki (а 422/ 
1013) (al-Khatib, Ta’rikh Baghdad, x1, 31-2; Ibn 
Khallikan, Wafayat, ed. I. ‘Abbas, m, 219-22). 
Р. 82: Abū "l-Abbas, al-Ustadh, 1s the vizier 
Ahmad b. Ibrahim а1-Рабы (d. 399/1009) (al- 
Tha‘alibi, Уайта, Cairo 1352/1934, m, 183, 
260; Yaqut, Irshdd, ed. Margoliouth, 1, 65—74). 
The whole section of the Dar:yyat poems (Kash- 
kal, ed. al-Zawi), 1, 329-36) 1s taken from 
Уайта, ш, 183-90 Abii ’l-Hasan, Qàdi, is ‘Ali 
b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Jurjani (d 392/1002), author 
of al-Wasata bayn al-Mutanabbi wa-khugümih 
(GAL, Sı, 199). The quotation ıs from Уайта, 
IV, 13. Abū 'l-Hasan, Sahib al-Barīd 15 a cousin 
of al-Sahib b. ‘Abbad quoted in Уайта, ш, 
184-5. Abü 'l-Qasim b. al-‘Ala’ is Ghanim b. 
Abi l-Ala' al-Isbahani (Уайта, ш, 290-2). 
P. 84. al-Bahrani, Kamal al-Din b. Haytham, 
should read b Mitham. He is the Shr'ite scholar 
Mitham b. ‘Ali b. Mitham (d. 699/1300), author 
of a commentary on the Май] al-balagha (GAL, 
Si, 705, 713). Al-Falati, should read Ibn al- 
Fa'lati (his father was a professional writer of 
omens), Shams al-Din Abu I-Fadl Muhammad 
b 'Alral-Sháfi'i (d. 870/1465-6) (al-Sakhawi, al- 
Daw’, vm, 197-9; Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Nujüm, 
xvi, ed J al-Shayyal and F. M. Shaltüt, Cairo, 
1392/1972, 349). P. 85: al-Hammami is al-Nasir 
b. Ahmad b ‘АП al-Munawi (d. 708/1308) (Ibn 
Hajar, al-Durar, 1v, 393-5). P. 90: Ibn Nuqada 
is Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman Б. ‘Alt b. Nafada 
(or Nafadha, reading uncertain) Nashw al- 
Dawla al-Sulami, poet of Damascus (d. 601/ 
1204-5) (al-Safadi, а- Рајт, vu, 39-44) P. 91: 
Ibn al-Tayyib should read Abū ’l-Tayyib al- 
Kátib. The quotation is from Уайта, ш, 185. 
P. 92: Ibn Wasila, the line is quoted from al- 
Safadi, al-Ghayth al-musayam fi sharh Làmiyyat 
al-‘Ajam, Beirut, 1395/1975, п, 382 Al-Jurhumi 
should read al-Jahrami, Abt ’l-Hasan Muham- 
mad b. Ja'far (d. 433/1041—2) (al-Safadi, al- 
Wafi, п, 306) P. 93 al-Khabbaz al-Baladi ıs 
Abū Bakr Muhammad b. Ahmad b Hamdan 
(Yatima, п, 189-93 al-Safadi, al-Wafi, п, 57-8). 
Lutf Allah, Shaykh 1s certainly the Shrite al- 
Misi al-‘Amili, not the Hanafi al-Tüqati, since 
the poem quoted is Shiite. P. 94: al-Nahrawani, 
Ahmad b ‘Umar is a Mu'tazili poet of Baghdad 
(d. 445/1053) (al-Khatib, Ta'rikh Baghdad, 1v, 
296, al-Safadi, al-Wafi, vn, 265). P. 95: al- 
Nayshabürt, Mahmid b. Mansur, should read 
Muhammad b Mansur, unidentified. Al- 
Qayrawani, ‘Abd Allah b. Asbat, the poem is 
quoted in al-Safadi, al-Ghayth, 1, 284, where the 
poet 1s named ‘Abd Allah b. S-bat al-Katib al- 
Qayrawani Р. 96: al-Rustumi, Abū Sa'id, is 
Muhammad b. Muhammad b al-Hasan...b. 
Rustam al-Isfahani (Yatima, ш, 272-90). P. 97: 
Shihab al-Din, Qadi, is Mahmüd b. Salman 
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(Sulayman) al-Halabi al-Dimashqi (d 725/ 
1325) (GAL, п, 2nd ed., 54, Su, 42-3; Ibn Hayar, 
al-Durar, 324-6) The [пез erroneously 
attributed by Baha’ al-Din to him are actually 
by ‘АЕ al-Din ‘Ali b. Ghanim, while the reply. 
quoted anonymously by Baha’ al-Din, 15 by 
Shihàb al-Din (see а]-$аѓаат, al-Ghayth, 1, 198). 
Р 98: al-Tüsi, Shaykh al-Ta'ifa, 1s not known 
among Shrites as al-Muhaqqiq Al-Muhaqqiq 
alTüsr refers to Nasir al-Din al-Tust The 
poetry quoted, Kashkül, 1, 107 and т, 247, 15 by 
the latter. 


W MADELUNG 


BERNARD Lewis: The political langu- 
age of Islam. [ix] 168 pp. Chicago 
and London: University of Chicago 
Press. 1988. £11.95. 


Professor Lewis covers a rather wider field 
than the title of his book suggests. Through an 
analysis of the political language of Islam he 
illuminates many aspects of the Islamic theory 
of government, notably in his discussion of the 
body politic, war and peace, and the limits of 
obedience Behind his reflections on the terms 
used 1n Muslim political discourse and their 
frame of reference there lies a lifetime of study. 
Much of what he writes has been said by him in 
earlier books and articles, but by bringing his 
thoughts together in this clear, concise and 
readable account, he has placed in his debt 
scholars and all who seek to understand the 
Muslim world. Much that may appear ambigu- 
ous, or even inexplicable, in the politics of the 
Muslim world today will be clarified when seen 
agamst the background so ably sketched by 
Professor Lewis. 

The political language of Islam, as he states, 
1s rooted in the Islamic scriptures and classics 
and shaped by Islamic political experiences. 
Unless this 1s recognized, serious misunder- 
standings may arise While he stresses the 
supremacy of Islamic law in shaping the politi- 
cal language of Islam and the thought-world 
lying behind it, he takes full account of the 
transformation of both which took place as a 
result of the vicissitudes of medieval times and 
under the impact of Western actions, institu- 
tions and ideas in modern times. In a short 
review it 1s not possible to refer to al] the issues 
raised or to touch upon all the valuable insights 
to be found in Professor Lewis's study. 

While recognizing that, in principle, the Holy 
Law, in politics as in other matters, being based 
on revelation is not subject to change, Lewis 
makes и clear that nevertheless differences of 
interpretation appeared among the jurists and 
that these differences reflected both the practical 
changes 1n political life which took place with 
the passage of time and also the impact of new 
ideas. The terms discussed are drawn from three 
languages, Arabic, Persian and Turkish, as used 
in classical and medieval times, п the Ottoman 
empire and the modern Middle East. He points 
out that the word, verbal communication, has a 
unique importance 1п Islam However, his con- 
cern is not with etymological research, but 
rather with the groupings of words and their 
context, which are as important, or more 
important, for the significance of the terms than 
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their purely lexicographical aspect. This context 
he shows to have been, until very recently, the 
history of Islam їп the early centuries. Neverthe- 
less, he does not neglect either the derivation of 
terms or their transformation with the passage 
of time, see, for example, siyása (рр. 11 and 19). 
watan (р. 40) and millat (р. 41). It 1s perhaps 
worth remarking that the last term has acquired 
an additional meaning їп modern Persian, 
namely, ‘the populace’ or ‘the common 
people’, though this 1s a colloquial not a literary 
usage. Some of the terms discussed, particularly 
їп cases where Lewis cites Ottoman usage, could 
be paralleled in Persian, e.g wilàya[wilayat (pp 

34-5), which had acquired a terntorial signifi- 
cance in Persia already by the fifth/eleventh 
century (see Ibn Balkhi, Fars-nàma and cf. also 
Hamd Allah Mustawfr, Nuzhat al-quliib). In one 
instance your reviewer would take issue with 
Professor Lewis. The statement that the office of 
ayatollah is the first equivalent of an episcopate 
(p. 30) is misleading. An dyatollah has no ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction and several dyatollàhs may 
(and often do) reside in the same town. 

At the outset of his discussion of the 
metaphors and allusions of the political langu- 
age of Islam, and the imagery used, about which 
he has much of interest to say, Lewis draws 
attention to the difference between the Western 
and Islamic understanding of the term ‘ reli- 
gion’; and he reminds his readers that there is 
no distinction in Islam between church and 
state, and that political identity and loyalty are 
defined by religious belief and religious 
adherence. He concludes that probably for most 
Muslims *Islam 15 still the most acceptable, 
indeed in times of crisis the only acceptable, 
basis for authority ' (p. 5) These points are not 
new, but Lewis 1s right to emphasize them, for 
they are essential to an understanding of the 
political language of Islam and the thought 
world Бемпа it. 

In a chapter entitled ‘The body politic’, 
Professor Lewis gives a concise account of the 
position of the holders of power and their 
relations with their subjects and the changes 
which took place in these relationships over the 
centuries The basic theory was that put 
forward ın juristic treatises. The fagi saw ‘ the 
state primarily as a divine instrument—as a 
necessary and inherent part of God's providen- 
tial dispensation for mankind’ (p. 28). Even in 
times of decadence Muslim authors ‘held firm 
to the principle that the authority of the ruler, 
however obtained and however exercised, was a 
divinely ordained necessity, and that the Sunni 
community, organized in the body politic, was 
the unchanging medium of God’s guidance’ 
(р 26). Shris, although they too recognized the 
need to uphold the authority of the ruler, based 
their theory of the holders of power and their 
subjects on rather different pre-suppositions to 
the Sunnis, Lewis touches on these only very 
briefly 

A discussion of the evolution of the terms 
khalifa, sultan and malik (in the sense of king) 
leads him to a consideration of rulers and ruled 
He draws attention to the importance of the 
language of ritual and ceremony, which was ‘a 
major means of communication, one might even 
say of communion, between the ruler, his minis- 
ters, and his subjects. Its purpose was to express 
symbolically and ritually, certam basic Muslim 
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beliefs and principles concerning the nature of 
sovereignty and authority and the purpose of 
government’ (p 57) This, incidentally, under- 
lines the importance of official documents as а 
source for the Islamic theory of government 

He outlines the difference between the khdssa 
and the ‘amma, and points out that the only 
form of noble birth formally recognized by 
Islam was that of the descendants of the pro- 
phet in the male line, the sharifs He notes the 
practice of organizing them in a kind of guild or 
corporation ın late Ottoman times. In fact this 
goes back to ‘Abbasid times when the sharifs 
were organized under а nagib al-ashraf and 
received pensions from the state (see al- 
Mawardi, al-Ahkam al-sultániyya). Similar cor- 
porations existed under the Mamliks Under 
Shri governments the sádát, who traced their 
descent from ‘Alt and Fatima, were also 
organized under а naqib and had certain claims 
on the proceeds of zakát. In discussing the 
relations between the ruler and the ruled Lewis 
highlights their somewhat delicate nature He 
writes, ' each side owes a duty to the other; each 
has an expectation of the other, and it is this 
expectation that comes nearest to the modern 
Western notion of rights’ (p. 69) 

Professor Lewis's discussion of war and peace 
is an admirable exposition both of the legal 
theory of war as set out in Sunni treatises, the 
various forms which it took, the modifications 
imposed by changing circumstances and the 
resulting ambiguities. Ithna ‘Ashari Shit theory 
and practice were in some respects different. 
However, as Lewis points out, few Muslim 
governments adhered strictly to the shari‘a and 
1n Muslim states in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries shar T law was not only tacitly disre- 
garded but in some areas replaced by other 
systems of law. The conclusion he draws 1s 
important, namely, that this neglect and disre- 
gard for the shari'a 1s from the traditionalist 
point of view ‘ the ultimate betrayal, the worst 
of all disasters, worse even than infidel conquest 
and rule, since under a semblance of Islam, it 
seeks to subvert the loyalty of the Muslims and 
destroy the faith and law by which they live. 
Those who impose infidel laws are infidels, if 
they are or claim to be Muslims, then they are 
apostates, and must be treated as such’ (p. 87). 
The principle of war against the apostate, which 
arose 1п both medieval and modern times, 
‘opened the possibility of legitimate, even 
obligatory, war against an enemy at home, 
which in modern times has developed into a 
doctrine of insurgency and revolutionary war as 
a religious obligation and a form of jihad’ 
(p_90) 

In a final chapter entitled ‘The limits of 
obedience’ Professor Lewis points out that 
neither the power of the ruler nor the obedience 
of the subject was absolute or unlimited. Thus, 
the Muslim ruler, although he may be, and 
usually 15, an autocrat, 1s not a despot. This 1s so 
ideally, but 1t might be added that, since no 
means were ever devised to make the ruler 
subject to the law, he often, in fact acted 
despotically Discussing the question of 
legitimacy Professor Lewis states that in the 
early centuries the object of military and polti- 
cal action was the dethroning of unbelief and its 
replacement by Islam, which alone conferred 
legitimacy on the ruler. However, when the 
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struggle was no longer against pagans and 

_ infidels but against Muslims difficulties arose. 
Legitimacy became a burning issue and usurpa- 
tion and tyranny found frequent expression in 
Muslim political discourse. Gradually ‘the 
attention of the jurists shifted from the manner 
ш which rulership was acquired to the manner 
ın which it was exercised ' (p. 99). As the limits 
on the ruler's autocracy weakened the subjects' 
duty of obedience was correspondingly 
strengthened. Lewis notes that ‘while writers 
show keen awareness of the possibility of mis- 
rule by sovereigns and misgovernment by offi- 
cials, they nevertheless insist that obedience, 
even to a tyrannical ruler, is still due, to avoid 
the greater evils of sedition and anarchy’ (p. 
100). He recognizes the dilemma which the 
jurists faced He writes, ‘The great doctors of 
the Holy Law were men moved by profound 
religious conviction and deep moral purpose. 
Their statement of the need to submit to oppres- 
sion had its own rationale, different from the 
flattery of the courtier, the pragmatism of the 
bureaucrat, or the careerism of the official men 
of religion. Even oppressive government must 
be obeyed, say the pious ulema, because the 
alternatives are worse, and because only 1n this 
way can the basic religious and legal prescrip- 
tions of Islam be maintained’ (p. 100). 

The rule of an unbeliever is by definition 
illegitimate, but once justice became the sole or 
main criterion of acceptable government new 
problems arose, among them the question * May 
a non-Muslim ruler claim the obedience, in 
Muslim law, of Muslim subjects?’. Professor 
Lewis discusses the different answers which 
Muslim theory and practice gave to this ques- 
tion He also looks briefly at the new 
vocabularies used to express the ideology of the 
Muslim resistance movements both against 
European imperial penetration and expansion 
and in the struggles for national freedom and 
independence. 


ANN K. S. LAMBTON 


Louis PouzeT: Damas аи УШ[ХПЁ$.: 
vie et structures religieuses dans une 

. métropole islamique. (Recherches, 
. 15. N.S., A: Langue arabe et pensée 
islamique.) 527 pp. 2 maps. 
Beyrouth: Dar El-Machreq, 1988. 

* (Distribution: Librairie Orientale, 
Beyrouth.) 


Modern historical writing on the period of 
the Ayyübids and early Mamlük sultans has 
tended to concentrate on political developments 
and the careers of rulers. The significance of the 
religious factor has not been, and cannot be, 
overlooked, but it has been considered chiefly as 
the cause of, or the pretext for, the holy war 
against infidels and dissident Muslim groups. 
The present work is, by contrast, a very 
thorough study of the religious factor in its own 
right. Islamic institutions, and the way of life 
based on them, form the centre of the picture, 
and the role in Islamic society of many persons 
who find little or no place in the political 
histories is brought to light. For this purpose, 
the author has wisely chosen seventh/thirteenth- 
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century Damascus as a microcosm of medieval 
Near Eastern urban society The century was, as 
he points out, a period of transition. During its 
first half, Damascus was the capital of an 
independent, if sometimes contested, Ayyübid 
state. The second half of the century saw the 
establishment of the Mamlük sultanate, under 
which Damascus was no more than the premier 
provincial capital of a state which had its politi- 
cal headquarters ın Сашо In this work, Pouzet 
seeks answers to two questions in particular: 
* Les changements politiques 1mportants inter- 
venus au milieu du уп/хш“ siècle ont-ils affecté, 
et si oui, jusqu'à quelle profondeur, la vie reli- 
geuse damascaine dans ses manifestations 
institutionelles et populaires. La deuxiéme inter- 
rogation, d'ordre plus général, intéresse les rap- 
ports entre le domaine des principes et celui de 
la réalité vécue dans une société religieuse 
donnée’ (pp. 21-2). His investigation is based 
on a wide range of primary sources, of which 
perhaps the most frequently cited are Abū 
Shama’s Тагайт al-ryal al-garnayn al-sadis 
wa'Lsábi' and al-Bida@ya wa'l-nihaya of Ibn 
Kathir. These and numerous secondary works 
are listed in the bibliography (pp. 457-73). 
The place of the Sunni law-schools in 
Damascus 1s the subject of the first chapter 
(pp. 23-105). In his very detailed review of each 
madhhab in turn, Pouzet notes inter alia the 
predominance of the Shafi'is as civil and reli- 
gious office-holders, while the Hanbalis were 
distinguished as champions of the jihad. Among 
them was the notable family of Banü Qudama, 
who had already played such a part under 
Saladin. They were immigrants into Damascus, 
and further light has been thrown on their 
background in a recent article by Joseph Drory, 
* Hanbalis of the Nablus region in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries', Asian and African 
Studies, 22, 1988, 93-112. Immigration was an 
important feature of the religious history of 
Damascus in this period. Pouzet stresses, for 
example, the importance of immigrants from 
the Muslim East ш the development of the 
Hanafi madhhab, and of refugees from the 
Reconquista among the Malikis. The Ayyübids 
themselves were for the most part Shafi'is, and 
their supersession by the Mamlüks was reflected 
in the growing importance of the Hanafi madh- 
hab. There is, incidentally, an error of indentifi- 
cation on p. 88. The 'Izz al-Din Aybak, gov- 
ernor of Ba'labakk and Shawbak, who married 
a daughter of the Yünini family, ıs not the same 
as the (real or alleged) grandfather of the 
chronicler Ibn al-Dawadart. The former bore 
the kunya and nisbas of Abii Muhammad al- 
Iskandari al-Salihi, and died on 24 Ramadan 
one March 1276 (Yinini, Dhayl, ш, 131, 
133), whereas the latter, Abu 'l-Mansür al- 
Mu‘azzami, was the lord of Sarkhad and died a 
prisoner in Cairo in 645/1274-8 or perhaps 647/ 
1249-50 (Ulrich Haarmann, Quellenstudien zur 


frühen Mamlukenzeit, Freiburg ım Breisgau, 


1970, 63-4; cf. Yunini, Dhayl, 1, 15-16). 

The second chapter (pp. 107-48) deals with 
the great religious offices, particularly the judi- 
ciary. А central point of Interest is Baybars's 
‘reform’ of 663—4/1265-66. Hitherto the Shafi' 
judge in Damascus as in Cairo had alone borne 
the title of ‘chief judge’ (gadr al-qudat), but 
Baybars, for reasons which were primarily 
political, ended his pre-eminence by appointing 
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chief judges from the other three madhhabs. 
Pouzet’s treatment of this topic (pp. 108-12) 
may be supplemented by the account by Joseph 
Н. Escovitz, The office of qadt al-qudat in.Cairo 
under the Bahri Mamliks, Berlin, 1984, 20-28. 
Another section of this chapter deals with the 
functions of the official preacher (khatib) and 
the charismatic and emotional * sermonnaires’ 
(sing wd‘1z) The section on the muhtasib notes 
a decline in the actual powers as contrasted with 
the theoreucal importance of this official A 
reference оп p. 144 to ‘la période troub:e qui 
vit, à Damas, la mort de Kitbuga et l'avénement 
de son rival Lagin’ 15 misleading if и implies 
that Kitbugha was killed when Lajin usurped 
the sultanate in 696/1296. Quite on the con- 
trary, Kitbugha, when deposed, passed several 
years 1n honourable employment, and died т 
702/1303 as governor of Натан. 

In the third chapter (pp 149-205) the provi- 
sion of religious teaching is very comprehen- 
sively considered. A first section discusses the 
organization, endowment and staffing of the 
madrasas, while a second deals with the actual 
branches of study. It is interesting to see that, 
whereas jurisprudence (fiqh) was taught in the 
madrasas, the mosques were the centres of 
Qur'ànic studies, in the development of which at 
this period Maghribi immigrants played ап 
ппрогќапї рагі. In contrast to the narrow and 
relatively closed social and intellectual circle of 
the Qur’anic specialists stood the wider world of 
the students of hadith, linked as 1t was with 
travel and historiography The author com- 
ments on the share of women in this branch of 
scholarship, amongst them ‘la femme de 
lhistorien également muhaddit, Sibt Ibn al- 
Gawzi, Zaynab, morte en 644/1246, [qui] con- 
naissait ... aussi bien l'art de faire la cuisine que 
de transmettre les hadiths ' (р. 191). 

Passing to the more personal and less formal 
aspects of the religious life, Pouzet deals in ch 1v 
(pp 207-43) with asceticism and mysticism. In 
discussing $ШТ organization under the shaykh 
al-shuyukh, he remarks that ‘Sa charge 
n'était confiée qu'aux membres des familles 
connues de Damas et son influence débordait 
largement le cadre assez étroit du milieu soufi’ 
(p. 213). One such family was outstanding, 
Banü Hamawayh, of immigrant Khurasanian 
origin Members of two branches of this family 
held the mashyakhat al-shuyukh between 563/ 
1168 and 701/1302, while three others, the well- 
known Awlad al-Shaykh, distinguished them- 
selves in the military and political service of the 
Ayyübids, the last of them dying in battle 
against St. Louis's Crusaders 1n 647/1250. 

Although the Sunnis were dominant in 
Damascus, there remained a Shi'a minority, 
which 1s surveyed 1n the fifth chapter (pp 245- 
62). Pouzet deals first with the Ashraf, a group 
whom he describes as ‘assez conformiste’ 
(p. 246). But were they 1n fact defined at all by 
sectarian persuasion, or were they not simply in 
his own words (p 248) ‘une sorte de com- 
munauté de sang, bien organisée et respectée à 
Damas’, in fact an hereditary aristocracy rather 
than a Shri group? Later, when speaking of the 
aid given by the Isma'lis (Assassins) to the 
Franks, he subjoms the curious note (p. 250, 
n. 30), ‘Cf. la visite que fera le roi de France 
Louis IX au “ Vieux de la montagne”, chef des 
Ismaéliens de Syrie, au retour de sa captivité de 
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Damuiette. Apart from the fact that Damietta 
was not the place of Louis's captivity, there 1s 
confusion over the visit to the * Old Man of the 
Mountain ’, which, as Joinville tells us, was not 
paid by the king but by his envoy, Frére Yves le 
Breton ‘qui savoit le sarrazinnois'—a useful 
accomplishment not possessed by the royal 
saint! 

Chapter vi (pp 263-82) has as its subject 
relations between the religious life and political 
power, and opens by emphasizing that the dis- 
tinction between the two 1n Islam, particularly 
in the Middle Ages, ‘реш paraître peu con- 
forme à une réalité dont nous savons qu'elle ne 
distingua jamais d'une fagon nette l'une de 
Pautre’ (p 263), while a footnote rightly indi- 
cates that the distinction was similarly absent in 
medieval Christendom The extinction of the 
'Abbasid caliphate in Baghdad (656/1258), 
nearly coinciding with the end of Ayyübid rule 
in Damascus (658/1260), marks the turning- 
point їп these relations. The Ayyübids were 
among the rulers whom the Caliph al-Nasir 
(575-622/1180-1225) sought to bring together 
to safeguard the unity of Islam under his aus- 
pices It 1s interesting to note that Süfis such as 
Shihab al-Din ‘Umar al-Suhrawardi (d. 632/ 
1234) and Sadr al-Din Muhammad Ibn Hama- 
wayh (d 617/1220), the father of Awlād al- 
Shaykh, served as ambassadors between the 
Ayyübids and the caliph. When dealing with 
relations under the Mamlüks, the author alludes 
to the influence over Baybars of the Sifi Shaykh 
Khadir al-Mihrant, whom he describes as the 
sultan's ''aumónier"/directeur de con- 
science '—a somewhat charitable description of 
that disreputable soothsayer. Pouzet's account 
of him in Mélanges Henri Basset. Bulletin 
d'Etudes Orientales, xxx, 1978, cited on p. 273, 
no. 39, may be supplemented by the present 
reviewer's article, “Ап early source on Shaykh 
Khadir al-Mihrani in BSOAS, xrvi, 1, 1983, 
33-9. 

Chapters vu (pp. 283-303) and уш (pp. 305- 
38) are both concerned with relations between 
Muslims and non-Muslims; the former with 
external enemies, the Franks and the Mongols; 
the latter with the dhimmis of Damascus. On 
two points of detail: first, the statement (p 295) 
that Berke Khan of the Golden Horde ' finit par · 
se convertir à l'slam en 661/1263" 1$ surely 
inaccurate. Barthold and Boyle (EN, 1, 1187) 
provide evidence that * he seems to have already 
become a Muslim at the time of Mongke's 
accession to the Khanate’, i e. 649/1251; while 
Bertold Spuler puts the conversion * most prob- 
ably before [Berke’s] accession to the throne’, 
Le, 655/1257 (The Muslim world: п, The Mongol 
period, Leiden, 1960, 22). Secondly, as long ago 
as 1951 David Ayalon showed conclusively that 
the name of Baybars’s son, Berke/Baraka 
Khan, was in no way linked with the khan of the 
Golden Horde, but was derived from the boy's 
maternal grandfather, the Amir Berke Khan al- 
Khwarazmi (‘The Wafidiya in the Mamluk 
kingdom , Islamic Culture, 1951, 95-7) Pouzet's 
suggestion of a ‘ politique matrimoniale! on the 
basis of this name (pp. 295-6) is therefore 
misleading. On p. 314 a typographical slip gives 
diwan al-murtaga for d. al-murtaga', which is 
rendered unsatisfactorily (following Sublet) 
* bureau des fraudes’. It dealt with igta's which 
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had escheated to the sultan on the death of their 
holders (cf. Qalqashandi, Sub, гу, 33). 

The long and valuable ninth chapter 
(pp. 339-403) attempts with much success to 
depict the role of religion 1n everyday life, ın 115 
practices and its reactions to events. It ranges 
over a considerable variety of matters, such as 
the difficulties of the Pilgrimage, and the 
dilemma of rulers, to whom wineshops and 
brothels were both an abomination and a prof- 
itable source of revenue. An interesting passage 
deals with oneiromancy, which 1$ presented as а 
characteristic feature of folk-religion (cf. Bar- 
bara Langner, Untersuchungen zur historischen 
Volkskunde Agyptens nach mamlukischen Quel- 
len, Berlin, 1983, 66-89). No doubt, but its use 
as a literary device for propaganda purposes 
should also be considered. A section is devoted 
to the role of Damascene women in the religious 
life. The conclusion (pp. 405-8) emphasizes that 
the change of political regime at mid-century 
had no significant effect on the religious life, 
while the continuation. of external political 
threats caused it to retain a practical and 
sometimes aggressive quality. The final 
impression is of the stability of the Muslim 
community in Damascus throughout the cen- 
tury. Six Annexes (pp. 411-56) provide sup- 
plementary information in tabular or diagram- 
matic form, e.g. 11 diagrams showing the 
transmission of hadith. There are maps of 
Damascus and its environs, and its madrasas 
according to madhhabs. In all, this is a work of 
abundant and painstaking detail from which the 
author has drawn valuable conclusions. It 
should form a starting-point for further avenues 
of research on Islam in the medieval Near East. 


P. M. HOLT 


DANIEL J. ScHROETER: Merchants of 
Essaouira: | urban society and 
imperialism in southwestern 
Morocco, 1844—1886. (Cambridge 
Middle East Library.) xxi, 322 pp. 
Cambridge, etc.: | Cambridge 
University Press, 1988. £30, $49.50. 


Daniel Schroeter has given us in this book a 


keenly defined and delicately shaded histoncal 
portrait of what was once Morocco’s premier 
port as seen through its mercantile community. 
The town of Essaouira (in Arabic, both al- 
Suwayra, ‘ lovely image’, and al-Suwayra, ‘little 
rampart’, better known outside Morocco by its 
Portuguese namie, Mogador), was founded by 
Sidi Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah in 1764 to be 
Morocco's principle outlet to foreign trade under 
close Shenfan government control. It was also 
built to be an important terminus of the trans- 
Saharan caravan trade. An artificial town, 
created and peopled by royal fiat, Essaouira was 
always a rather small urban centre with a 
population that grew from only about 12,000 to 
18,000 during the second half of the nineteenth 
century. (Even today the town, which numbers 
about 35,000 inhabitants, barely extends beyond 
its original walls.) Nevertheless, it was one of the 
best known towns on the Barbary coast along 
with Tangier, Tunis, and Algiers. 

The temporal frame within which this study is 
prumarili—but by no means entirely—set 
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extends from the French naval bombardment of 
the town in 1844 to the military expedition 
(harka) of Sultan Mawlay al-Hasan to the 
region (the Sous) in order to reassert the 
makhzan's authority over the dissident tribes of 
the region This period was the heyday of 
Essaouira’s commerce and, no less importantly, 
was the time when the seeds were being sown for 
later colonial subjugation. Indeed, Schroeter 
focuses upon Essaouira as a case study of a pre- 
colonial society in the age of European capital- 
ist expansion, a subject of particular sociologi- 
cal and historiographical interest today. In 
doing so, however, he eschews slavishly follow- 
mg current vogues and challenges some of the 
leading scholars of the past and present, includ- 
ing Bernard Lewis, Karl Polanyi, Germain 
Ayache, Jean-Louis Miége, and Immanuel Wal- 
lerstein. Most notably, he departs from the 
Specific historical views of Miége vis-à-vis 
Morocco's absorption into the world economic 
system as well as from the more general 
theoreuc models of Wallerstein with regard to 
core and periphery and of Polanyi with regard 
to the separation of market and trade. Schroeter 
also questions Ayache's assessment of both the 
effects and the seventy of inflation in later 
nineteenth-century Morocco and points to 
some interesting exceptions to  Lewis's 
generalizations regarding the condition of Jews 
їп the Islamic world during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. 

Instead of looking at Moroccan socio- 
economic history from a Eurocentric perspec- 
tive, Schroeter examines'1t from within in terms 
of its own dynamics. He discovers that internal 
forces were often more dramatic catalysts for 
change than were external ones as posited by 
Miége and others. Furthermore, he argues that 
the continuities within Moroccan society and its 
economic life were frequently much greater than 
previously supposed. That is not to say that 
Schroeter denies that seaports were major foci 
of change in Moroccan history, but he feels that 
this has been greatly overstated. Schroeter 
comes to his revisionist conclusions based upon 
his extensive study of Sherifan administrative 
documents and tax records and the private 
papers of native merchant houses, ın addition to 
the usual printed sources and European 
documentary records (consular, chamber of 
commerce, etc.) that have hitherto been the 
principal sources used by Western historians. 

Most, although by no means all of 
Essaouira’s leading merchants were Jews—and 
herein lies another highly original aspect of 
Schroeters work. Unlike most students of 
Maghrebi socio-economic history, he employs 
to great advantage local Judeao-Arabic and 
Hebrew materials as well as the Muslim Arabic 
and European sources. In ch. 1i (pp. 21-60), he 
examines in depth the institution of the tujjar al- 
sultan royal merchants), who conducted trade 
subsidized by government loans. Schroeter 
demonstrates that in Essaouira Jews enjoyed a 
unique position m the social hierarchy, not just 
in the mellah, or Jewish quarter, but in the town 
and surrounding countryside. Because of their 
close ties to the sultan as his official agents 
(’айиапа-— our Jews’ in the language of the 
documents), as well as to the powerful Berber 
chieftains of the Sous who controlled the 
caravan routes, and to the European countries 
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with which they traded (and in some instances 
represented), the Jewish merchants played a 
significant role as mediators ш urban life. They 
also shared common interests transcending con- 
fessional boundaries with the ruling class and 
with the Muslim mercantile élite, who of course 
could fulfil official functions in the town’s 
administrative and political life that were closed 
to dhimmis 

Schroeter belongs to a growing group of 
contemporary historians who have been 
influenced by ancillary disciplines within what 
Braudel has dubbed ‘ the common market of the 
social sciences’. His portrait of the merchant 
élite and of the workings of the port and bazaar, 
the relationship with the hinterlands, and the 
caravan trade (chs. 1v and v pp. 61—116) are as 
much anthropological as historical. Schroeter 
depicts with great sensitivity how the Jewish 
élite absorbed elements of European culture in 
certain physical or material aspects while at the 
same time remainmg rooted in traditional 
Moroccan bourgeois culture. Classic middle- 
men or compradors, the merchants of Essaouira 
bridged two worlds They had to be familiar 
with European commercial practices, but at the 
same time they had to conduct much of their 
business within a traditional Moroccan 
environment with all of its complexities and 
nuances Indeed, it is the continuity of tradi- 
tional structures that Schroeter emphasizes 
again and again. Commercial life in Morocco, 
from the royal merchant down to the shop- 
keeper, artisan, and the humble pedlar, was 
regulated by indigenous patterns of administra- 
tion and by the rhythms of Muslim and Jewish 
ritual life. Numerous charts and tables clearly 
show the rise and fall of prices, gate tolls, and 
market activities in synchronism with the ethno- 
religious cycles of time. 

In chs. vi-viii (pp. 117-95), Schroeter leaves 
his social and anthropological analysis for a 
political one and considers the effects of internal 
and external political developments upon the 
merchants of Essaouira and their commercial 
life. Following recent Moroccan historians, 
Schroeter argues that foreign encroachments in 
the interior and other violations of Moroccan 
sovereignty led to tribal dissidence, not vice 
versa. There is to be sure a considerable 
measure of truth in thus, although the present 
reviewer cannot help wondering if this 1$ not an 
mstance of ‘both.. and’ rather than 
*either.. or’. 

The makhzan tried to defend itself from 
foreign encroachments with fiscal and 
administrative reforms, but failed on several 
fronts. One of its most serious failures, accord- 
mg to Schroeter, was in developing a monetary 
system capable of coping with the inequitable 
exchange with Europe. In trying to exert its 
control more efficiently, the government also 
failed. Ironically, in suppressing the rebellious 
tribes of the Sous, Mawiay al-Hasan exacer- 
bated the disruption of trade by upsetting the 
traditional structures on which it had depended. 
Interestingly, Schroeter singles out natural dis- 
asters as having the most dramatic impact upon 
the mercantile society of Essaouira and Moroc- 
can society more generally (pp. 196-7). By his 
count, there were no less than 40 years of 
scarcity and drought in the century between 
1795 and 1895. Devastating epidemics recurred 
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every 10-20 years. These calamities resulted in 
depopulation and population shifts But despite 
considerable internal ferment, there was little in 
the way of social change, no class consciousness 
on the European model. During the nineteenth 
century, Morocco was able to preserve its 
cultural identity and much of its internal socio- 
economic structure. But this did not enable it to 
stave off the economic and political subjugation 
in the decades that followed. 

This 1s a richly textured, thought-provoking 
book that challenges many widely held assump- 
tions. It offers persuasive answers to numerous 
questions, while raising still more that have yet 
to be answered It is superby documented, 
drawing upon highly diverse sources, and is a 
signal contribution to Maghrebi historical 
studies. 


NORMAN А STILLMAN 


JAMES W. ALLAN: Metalwork of the 
Islamic world: the Aron collection. 
168 pp. London: Philip Wilson for 
Sotheby Publications, 1986. 


In his introduction to the book under review, 
Dr Allan states that he has chosen to approach 
the study of this small, but remarkable collec- 
tion from an unusual angle, t.e. to treat ıt by 
groups and themes rather than chronologically. 
He has divided the material into three major 
categories which are discussed in five chapters. 
The first includes objects from the Mediter- 
ranean world, all of which appear to be based 
on Graeco-Roman traditions. In the second 
group Allan brings together a number of vessels 
from the Iranian world, including those which 
originate from Central Asia, while the third 
group contains objects made for the Rasulid 
sultans of the Yemen which inherited the tradi- 
tions of both regions. 

Allan attributes a Mediterranean origin to a 
variety of vessels brought together in group one. 
In his discussion of the jugs, he refers to an 
example in the Keir collection (no. 3, pl. 3a) 
which was catalogued by the present reviewer as 
Iranian, and which Allan suggests is Coptic. It 
may be worth mentioning that while I was 
compiling the Keir catalogue I came across a 
similar example, excavated at Novgorod, and 
published by A. V. Artzikhovkii, who con- 
sidered it to be of Iranian or Central Asian 
ongin (see his ‘Raskopki 1951 р. v. Nov- 
gorode’, Sovyetskaya Arkheologiya, 18, 1953, 
368; see also Salomea Fajans, ‘Recent Russian 
literature on newly found Middle Eastern metal 
vessels’, Ars Orientalis, п, 1957, fig 2, p. 68). 
There are indeed similar Coptic vessels, some of 
them found in Western Europe too, as far west 
as Spam (Н. Zeiss, Die Grabfunde aus dem 
Spanischen Westgotenreich, 1934, 72, 146, Tafel 
129/10a, b) and others in eastern Europe (cf 
Joachim Werner, ‘Zwei gegossene koptische 
Bronzeflaschen aus Salona’, Vyesnik za 
arkheologiju i historyu dalmatinsku, 56-9, 1954— 
57, 115-28). These Coptic jugs are nevertheless 
different (cf. my remarks їп this connexion іп 
Islamic art in the Keir Collection, 1988, 112). 

As for ewers, Allan mentions a particular 
example (fig 3, р 17), which he attributes to 
Egypt, to the workshops of Alexandria. The 
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ewer concerned was ш the Keir collection, but 
several others are also known. Two further 
examples were subsequently acquired by the 
Keir collection (cf. Islamic art in the Kerr collec- 
tion,nos M3 and M4, pp 119-20). It is perhaps 
also 1mportant that in excavations at Bahnasa 
in 1986 we discovered the lid of such a ewer It 
was found in à Fatimid layer ın area ‘Е’, and is 
identical to the lid of the Keir ewer M4 

In his treatment of lamps, Allan illustrates an 
example with a long spout, tall neck and large, 
curved handle with a stylized lion rampant asa 
thumb-prece (fig. 4). Such lamps are found all 
around the Mediterranean, but particularly in 
the western part (Spain and Maghrib); Allan 
adds, ‘North Afncan and Egyptian ceramic 
forms all stem from it.’ I can again corroborate 
this with the discovery at Bahnasa of numerous 
long-spouted, green-glazed pottery lamps, 
mainly dating from the Fatimid period. Allan 
also refers to mortars and illustrates a Spanish 
example (fig. 7) He adds that the Keir collec- 
tion mortar no. 16 (pl. 5b) 1s possibly also of 
Western rather than Iranian origin and this 
may, indeed, be the case. 

One of the finest objects in the collection is 
the incense-burner of Muhammad b. Khutlukh. 
Allan suggests that its architectural features— 
the double arches and the double pairs of heavy 
columns—betray Sasanian influence, while 
other features indicate Syro-Egyptian tradi- 
tions. As the closest other example, he refers to 
an incense-burner in Berlin (fig. 22, p 31) which 
is attributed to $упа and dated to the eleventh 
or twelfth century. Muhammad b. Khutlukh’s 
name 1s, of course, not unknown to Islamic art 
historians, since he made a geomantic table now 
in the British Museum, dated 639/1241-42. 

In ch. iii, the author examines objects which 
fall into the third group, specimens from the 
Yemen. It is generally accepted that Yemeni 
objects made for the Rasulid sultans bear a five- 
petalled rosette. Allan includes three examples 
which he considers were made there: two bowls 
(nos 6 and 7) and a cylindrical box (no. 8). 
Though these have no such distinguishing 
mark, he points out similarities between their 
stylistic features and those of three other vessels 
(two in Kuwait and one in San‘a), as evidence 
for their origin Most helpfully, he includes two 
lists of metal objects, one of those made for the 
Rasulid sultans and another for Rasulid offi- 
cials (pp. 39—40). 

There are a number of Islamic metal (and 
pottery) vessels which are invariably called 
dishes, trays and bowls, all of them having a 
central conical part. Their original function has 
as yet not been clarified. In ch. iv, Allan puts 
forward the theory that all of these derive from 
the classical phiala, which was used for libation. 
Accordingly, there should always have to be 
two objects: a jug and a phiala, used together. 
The shape of dish no. 12 in the Aron collection 
seems to contradict such a function, being 
perhaps too large and shallow for this purpose. 
Furthermore, the finely decorated silver inlaid 
рег surface of the dish would seem to make it 
unlikely that it was ın any way connected with 
libation. The author refers to Iranian ‘ phialae’ 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries (p. 45, 
fig. 32), although they are not represented in the 
Aron collection. А large number of these 
objects have come to light recently, either as a 
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result of archaeological work in Khurasan, ог 
because they were brought to the west by 
Afghan refugees. Again, their function 1s 
unknown. Some scholars believe that they could 
not have been used for libation, for they are too 
small, hardly more than 8—10 cm. in diameter 
Moreover, Muhammad Yousef Kiam dis- 
covered seven such objects in the caravanserai 
of Robat-e Sharaf in Khurasan. (Cf. Kian, 
Yadgarha-ye Robat-e Sharaf, Teheran, 1981, 
94-9; also Fehérvári and Kiam, ‘ Discoveries 
from Rabat-e Sharaf: metalwork’, Archdolog- 
ische Mitteilungen aus Iran, xv, 1982, 329-46.) 
One had a number of tiny holes over its entire 
surface, including the conical part (cf. Kiani, 
ор. cıt., 94, and Fehérvári-Kiani, no. 14, fig. 13, 
pl. 67/1), which clearly contradicts the phiala 
theory. This particular piece is most likely to 
have been a filter more than anything else, and 
the others could have been used as lids. 
Recently, an identical pottery vessel appeared 
on the art market and its shape clearly reveals 
that it is a hd. 

‘In the fifth and final chapter, the author 
examines some Mamlük objects from Cairo and 
Damascus, and then questions the possible 
place of manufacture of so-called ‘ Venetian’ 
metalwork. Allan refers to Hans Huth's theory 
that the * Venetian guild system would not have 
tolerated foreign craftsmen’ (* * Sarazenen " in 
Venedig', Festschrift fur Heinz Ladendorf, 
Koln, 1970, 58-68), which thus poses the ques- 
tion of where this metalwork was 1n fact made. 
Allan recognizes two distinct groups of 
‘Venetian ' metalwork: the first, that with linear 
silver inlay and the second with silver inlay used 
more generally, with no attempt to highlight 
any part of the design. For both groups he finds 
comparisons in Mamlük Qur'àn illumination. 
He concludes that the first group may have been 
made in Cairo, the second possibly in Syria. 

Clearly, Allan was most concerned with 
objects attributable to the Mediterranean area 
since his five studies, which are actually five 
articles, pass over a number of other vessels 
without much comment. Some of these are of 
Iranian provenance and others from Ottoman 
Turkey. Perhaps he considered these had 
already been fully discussed by others. Of the 
Iranian vessels I should mention one, namely, 
ewer no. 32, which belongs to a special type, 
having a lamp-shaped top which, at the same 
time, appears to be zoomorphic Several of 
these are known, and Allan mentions some, but 
overlooks one important example from the 
metal finds in Robat-i Sharaf (cf. Kiani, op cit., 
no. 12, p. 93; Fehérván and Kiani, op. cit., 
no. 12, fig 11 and plate 66/1. While the Aron 
piece has an incised bird within a copper inlaid 
roundel, the Robat-i Sharaf ewer has a similar 
decoration but its roundel is outlined in silver 
inlay. 

There are two other items ascribed an Iranian 
ongm by Allan which I would specifically 
question no. 34, a window-grille ball-joint and 
no. 35, a tray. Both are here considered, with 
some justification, to originate from North- 
West Iran and date from the first quarter, or 
first three decades of the fourteenth century. 
However, both objects, but in particular the 
tray, reveal so many charactenstics of the 
Mosul and the northern Jazira schools that we 
may rather assign them to this area rather than 
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to North-West Iran Historically this 1s feasible, 
since the area was under Ilkhanid control dur- 
ing the period concerned. Is И not possible 
therefore that the ‘ Mosul’ school did not come 
to an abrupt end at the Mongol invasion in 
1258, but continued well into the fourteenth 
century A D.? If that were the case, then perhaps 
some of the ‘ West-Iranian' and Siirt candle- 
sticks and the fourteenth century Iranian silver 
and gold inlaid caskets could be the products of 
this late Mongol period ‘ Mosul’ school It is 
certainly a possibility that would be worth 
examining. ` 

In the conclusion the author remarks that 
through his study of this collection two major 
metalworking centres have emerged: Cairo and 
Damascus. At the same time his research has 
also thrown new light on the survival of Graeco- 
Roman traditions. ‘The Mediterranean pro- 
vided the focus of activity’ and accordingly, 
dictated taste, style and even technique for the 
western Islamic world. Iran had her own ancient 
traditions which have survived and influenced 
the eastern half, while the Yemen was in 
between, Allan suggests, accepting ideas from 
the east and from the west. 

While one may disagree with some of Allan’s 
conclusions and regret that the Iranian objects 
and the Ottoman vessels (in particular the silver 
parcel-gilded jug no.23) were described and 
discussed only briefly, the book has many 
merits. The writing 1s clear and concise, and 1s 
hughlighted by fine illustrations. Although Allan 
introduces only 44 objects, they are almost all 
important pieces. This book should be well 
received and appreciated by scholars and lovers 
of Islamic metalwork. 


GÉZA FEHÉRVÁRI 


PRISCILLA P. Soucek (ed.) Content 
and context of visual arts in the 
Islamic world. Papers from a Col- 
loquium т Memory of Richard 
Ettinghausen, Institute of Fine Arts, 
New York University, 2-4 April 
1980. Planned and organized by 
Carol Manson Bier. [xx], 277 pp., 
front. University Park, Penn. and 
London: Pennsylvania State 
University Press for the College Art 
Association of America, 1988. 
$42.50. 


Denved from a colloquium held in memory 
of Richard Ettinghausen at the Institute of Fine 
Arts, New York University, 1п 1980, this book 
contains articles by twelve of the foremost 
scholars in the field of Islamic Art, each article 
being followed by between four and thirty-six 
black and white figures. As befits a tribute to the 
extraordinarily wide range and penetration of 
Ettinghausen’s interests, the articles are on 
diverse media, from diverse periods and origins, 
and they range from precise attention to par- 
ticular subject matter to the discussion of 
general topics of approach and interpretation. 
Jt ıs remarkable how often the authors are able 
to invoke Ettinghausen’s name for a method, an 
insight, a suggestion, or a generous loan. The 
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"articles are arranged alphabetically by the name 


of the author, and so appear in a deliberately 
random order. This shifting focus serves well to 
draw attention to the questions of general appli- 
cation implied by the title of the collection, but 
for convenience here the articles will be noted 
by media 

The problem of the interrelation of content 
and context is addressed by Oleg Grabar in 
‘The iconography of Islamic architecture’, 
both in theory and practice. He distinguishes 
what he sees as a symbolic approach to the 
meaning of buildings from an iconographic one 
The first, he indicates, 1s liable to be subjective; 
the second, supported by all available historical 
writings, including those upon the building, 1s to 
be preferred. It may perhaps be suggested that a 
considerable mixing of the approaches 1s often 
1nevitable. On the one hand, a view which starts 
ш the symbolic mode may be ‘ firmed up’ by the 
discovery of a text and pass into the 1сопо- 
graphic. On the other hand, it seems to me that 
a building after being read iconographically has 
a disconcerting way of returning to a symbolic 
importance. 

Two articles discuss the iconography of the 
architectural decoration of particular buildings 
Klaus Brisch takes up the question of Paradise 
imagery in the mosaics of the Great Mosque of 
Damascus, he suggests a possible re-dating to 
the caliphate of ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz, 99/717— 
101/720. Eleanor Sims gives a very full descrip- 
tion of the two periods of decoration of the 
interior of the mausoleum of Üljaytü at 
Sultaniyah: In the first scheme, Shit elements 
are outweighed by princely themes The second 
scheme need not therefore result from a rever- 
sion to Sunnism on the part of Oljaytü Sims is 
inclined to attribute the change to an evolu- 
tion in the taste of Üljaytü, but a positively 
Sunni scheme under Abu Sa‘id ts perhaps more 
probable 

Michael Rogers’s rather Janeite main title 
“Calligraphy and common script’ does not fully 
reveal the variety of observations which he 1s 
able to make on the Akhlat tombstones and, 
more briefly, on the Aswan inscriptions. 
Though they tended to arrange their script by 
rule of thumb, the masons of Akhlat transmit- 
ted their skills down the generations, and also 
by apprenticeship. Their formal and decorative 
work reflects a degree of Armenian influence, 
but this is limited. 

Two articles treat pottery Marilyn Jenkins 
comprehensively explodes the Fatimid potter 
* Sa'd*; unlike Muslim, sa'd is not an individual 
but a wish for ' good fortune '. The word 1s used 
without context, and the 46 pieces which bear ıt 
are various. Marina Whitman, discussing Per- 
sian borrowings from the Chinese in blue and 
white of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
traces the transformation of one iconography 
into another; the focus is as much on the process 
as the results. 

James Allan’s account of two groups of 
Nishapür metalwork of apparently pre-Saljuq 
date 15 of exemplary clanty. He describes 
objects for cosmetic purposes which appear to 
derive from Egyptian types, and equestrian 
accoutrements from Turkish. This takes us 
from content to context: a picture emerges of 
Nishàpür in which a fashion for women—sup- 
posing that cosmetics were mainly for female 
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use—arrives from the West, and for men from 
the East. Estelle Whelan follows a thread of 
historical development with illustrations drawn 
chiefly from metalwork, but also from painting 
and stonework. Figures which an uninformed 
art historian might loosely describe as a prince’s 
retinue represent a particular historical entity, 
the khassakiyah, personal attendants of slave 
status who might eventually be manumitted to 
become amurs. The increasing power of men of 
this formation came to be expressed in Mamluk 
emblems. 

Three articles are devoted to painting Basil 
Robinson presents two manuscripts which are 
from the Malek Library, Tehran, and so now in 
a state of occlusion. Here it is style rather than 
iconography which is of prime interest, since 
this places the manuscripts in rare groups. 
Another Anthology goes to the manuscripts 
associated with Iskandar Sultan (though are not 
the Epics of 1397, which Robinson ascribes to 
Iskander’s patronage, more probably for his 
eldest brother?). The other work, a Shah-namah, 
1s tentatively dated to the late fifteenth century 
and attributed to Transoxiana The attribution, 
which can be supported by comparisons to 
illustrations of sixteenth-century ‘ Bukharan ' 
style recently published from libraries in the 
Soviet Union, must gladden the hearts of those 
who believe in Transoxianan painting of the 
fifteenth century. Priscilla Soucek considers 
some of the earliest representations of the 
Prophet in manuscripts of the turn of the 
thirteenth to early fourteenth century. She dis- 
tinguishes, from the topics selected and the 
iconography used, which proceed from Sunnt 
and which from $511 hands. This article will be 
useful to recall when, ever and anon, the ques- 
tion ıs raised as to whether pictures are permit- 
ted in Islam. Robert Skelton's sparkling article, 
‘Imperial symbolism in Mughal painting’, is a 
pleasure to read. He inserts the key of historical 
reference into the lock of iconography, and all is 
laid open, the allegorical pictures can be read 
After a moment of delight ensues а moment of 
panic: what are we to do with the pictures now? 
One answer could be the same as for calligra- 
phy: once we can read what ıt says we can go 

ack to admiring how it looks. 

Lisa Golombek has encapsulated the purport 
of her article in her title * The draped universe of 
Islam *: she argues for the fundamental import- 
ance of textiles 1n. conditioning the Islamic 
aesthetic. That awful old bogey horror vacui is 
shown to be a voluptas textilis. This important 
article admits us to context on the largest poss- 
ible scale. a new way of seeing. 


BARBARA BREND 


STEFAN SPERL: Mannerism in Arabic 
poetry: a structural analysis of 
selected texts (3rd century A.H.| 
9th century A.D.—5th century A.H.| 
llth century A.D). (Cambridge 
Studies in Islamic Civilization.) viii, 
230 pp. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1989. £27.50, 
$44.50 


Nowadays panegyric poetry is, generally 
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speaking, less appealing to students in classical 
Arabic literature than other poetic modes and 
themes; as a result it tends to be neglected to 
some extent. Yet in the history of Arabic poetry, 
criticism and theory и 1s a central—in fact, the 
central—mode. Part of the importance of 
Stefan Sperl's excellent book (eagerly awaited 
since the publication of his article on Arabic 
panegyric poetry in the Journal of Arabic 
Literature 1n 1977) lies in his study of ‘Abbasid 
madih. But the book offers more than that. 

After an introductory chapter on the Islamic 
panegyric the author analyses seven whole 
poems (apart from several shorter fragments): 
madih by al-Buhturi and Mihyar al-Daylami, 
and zuhd (‘ascetic poetry’ or ‘renunciation 
poetry’) by Abū 'l-Atàhiya and al-Ma‘arri; 
texts, translations and notes to these poems are 
found in an appendix These analyses, valuable 
as they are in themselves, lead up to the final 
chapter entitled ‘Mannerism’, which offers a 
fresh look at the question whether one can 
discern, ш Arabic poetry, a meaningful 
dichotomy between a ‘classical’ and a 
‘mannerist’ style. If those who have hitherto 
addressed this problem (notably Wolfhart 
Heinrichs in his article in the Fritz Meier Fest- 
schrift of 1974) reached a negative conclusion, it 
was, Sperl argues, because they concentrated on 
small-scale features rather than larger structures 
and whole poems. 

The choice of zuhd as the second mode was 
inspired by the consideration that it is the 
counterpart of madih, in that Fate is depicted as 
victorious ın the former, whereas it 1s overcome 
by the king or whoever plays his role m pan- 
egyric. Within panegyric, one regularly finds 
another opposition, that of the introduction or 
* strophe’ and the panegyrical sections or ‘ anti- 
strophe > the contrast between ‘the beloved’ 
and ‘the ruler’, ‘the remains of the campsite’ 
vs. ‘ the State’, etc 

Sperls analytical techniques are those of 
Jakobsonian structuralism surely a ‘ classical’ 
type by now as compared to some more recent 
styles of criticism that could perhaps be styled 
* mannerist ’. The analyses are not mechanically 
exhaustive, but focus, according to the 
peculiarities of the various poems, on elements 
such as imagery, thematic structure, syntax, 
lexicon, prosody and phonology, a leitmotiv 
being the concept of ‘ sectional parallelism ’. 

In the last chapter (pp. 155-80) the author 
returns to the concept of ‘mannerism’, a term 
studiously avoided, it seems, in chs. i-v. In the 
mannerist style, exemplified by the poems of 
Mihyar and al-Ma‘arri, not reality but literature 
is the correlate of poetry; a yet more fundamen- 
tal difference is the discord between language 
and reality, or signifier and signified, that is 
created in the mannerist style. Sperl uses 
diagrams to illustrate his point: differently 
shaped triangles, the corners PRC of which 
stand for Poem, Reality (or, in fact, the 
idealized Reality of the hierarchy of being) and 
Convention (i.e literary language and tradi- 
tion). The sides of these triangles may vary in 
length, thus showing the relative importance of 
the interdependences of the three elements: RC 
denoting ‘spectrum’ and ‘focus’ PR being 
characterized by ‘ necessity ' and ‘ probability ’, 
and PC by ‘constraint’ and ‘ possibility’ The 
diagrams may be misleading; thus in the 
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“mannerist’ triangle, R lies closer to P and С 
than m the standard, equilateral triangle, PC 
being the longest, because dominant, side Yet 
in mannerism language and object * no longer 
converge but diverge’ (p. 160). 

This chapter does not make easy reading 
Those readers who become shghtly nervous 
when they are told, for instance, that ‘It is 
crucial to see clearly the contrasting inter- 
dependence of emphasis, affectation, and semio- 
logical mimesis’ (p. 163), may well be discour- 
aged. Yet whoever makes an effort to follow 
Sperl’s subtle argument is well rewarded It 1s 
refreshing to see the poetry of al-Buhturi and 
Abū 'l-Atahrya described as classical—rather 
than pre- or early Islamic and Urnayyad poetry. 
Sper] makes a brave attempt to foster some 
appreciation for an often maligned poet like 
Mihyar; he invites us, if not to like his style, at 
least to evaluate it on its own terms and by its 
own standards 

The debate on classicism vs. mannerism will 
probably continue. Some may still maintain 
that the traditional concept of mannerism, 
which focuses on small-scale rhetorical devices 
and illusionist imagery, 15 more useful for the 
study of Arabic poetry. Though I may not feel 
persuaded by Sperl on every count, I find his 
argument, on the whole, convincing—at least as 
regards the poems discussed in the book. Fur- 
ther study may reveal the extent to which the 
selected poems are representative of their 
makers, or of tendencies in Arabic poetry 
(I dare hardly speak of Classical poetry). The 
term ‘mannerism’ I find unfortunate, given its 
pejorative connotations in everyday English. 
Yet nobody ought to shy away from the book 
because of its title. Sperl, incidentally, dislikes 
the term tagannu*, partly for its negative associa- 
tion (p. 2), the concept of tab‘ vs. san‘a is 
mentioned nowhere. 

Let me add, finally, that misprints and mis- 
takes are few (but read, e.g. ‘ third century’ for 
‘fifth century’, p 1; /iya for a-liya, p. 77; dama 
for датта, pp. 110, 116, [-паза for [-паби, 
р. 116; ulü for йій, р. 125; sawari is not derived 
from the root swr, p. 104); and the translations 
reliable (but read ‘ May you not cease’ for * You 
do not cease', pp 39, 196) This well-produced 
book is an important contribution to the study 
of Arabic literature. 


GEERT JAN VAN GELDER 


JAMES А. BELLAMY and PATRICIA 
OWEN STEINER (tr.): Ibn баба al- 
Maghribi: The banners of the 
champions: an anthology of medieval 
Arabic poetry from Andalusia and 
beyond. xxxix, 238 pp. Madison: 
Hispanic Seminary of Medieval 
Studies, 1989. 

Literary theories do not often contribute to 
the understanding of literature The anthology 
Kuab  rayat al-mubarrizin§ wa-ghayat al- 
mumayyazm, compiled by Ibn Sa'id al- 
Maghribi in А.р. 1234 was first edited and 
translated into Spanish by E. Garcia Gómez (El 


libro de las banderas de los campeones, Madrid, 
1942), and translated into English verse (Ап 
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anthology of Moorish poetry), by A. J. Arberry 
(Cambridge, 1953) The present volume is an 
English prose translation of 193 out of the 
onginal 314 poems or fragments in the 
anthology, made, according to the translators, 
‘on the basis of what we feel 1s most typical and 
at the same time most amenable to translation ’ 
(introduction, p. xxi). This translation would 
be welcome and useful if it were not offered as 
an added bonus, or yet another footnote, to the 
theory of Arabic influences on the Provengal 
troubadours Bellamy and Steiner quote Roger 
Boase in their introduction (p xvii), to the effect 
that * The troubadour movement, disseminated 
from Provence throughout most of Europe, was 
greatly indebted to the Arabic lyrical tradition ' 
(The origin and meaning of courtly love, 
Manchester, 1977, 128-30), and Boase himself, 
in his substantial foreword to this volume, 
affirms that ‘The ‘Udhri concept of love has 
been largely responsible for the emergence of 
the European courtly love tradition ' (pp. ix-x). 
It does not seem to have bothered the trans- 
lators or Boase that Garcia Gomez singles out 
only three fragments out of the 314 selections in 
this anthology as having ‘Udhri love themes (see 
the Indice de temas poéticos, m his El libro de las 
banderas, 347.) Nor do the translators or Boase 
point out to the reader that not one of the 314 
selections of Ibn Sa‘id ıs strophic ın form. After 
all, Hispano—Arabic poetry ıs supposed to have 
influenced the form and rhyme schemes of 
troubadour lyrics, just as much as thetr themes, 
and the whole ethos they radiate or represent. 
Likewise, neither Bellamy and Steiner nor 
Boase give the reader any hint about that large 
section of modern scholarship in this field which 
still likes to trace the whole body of Hispano- 
Arabic strophic poetry, written overwhelmingly 
їп pure classical Arabic, to Romance models or 
prototypes which, as yet, have not come to light. 

Both Bellamy and Steiner and Boase point 
out how verse translations (in this case by 
Arberry), ‘cannot be faithful to the original 
because the search for a rhyme will almost 
inevitably falsify the meaning and expand the 
syntax ' (foreword, pp v-vi), ог that ‘ the rhyme 
and metre of the original Arabic’ are very 
difficult to render successfully in English, 
(introduction, p xxm) But unlike Garcia- 
Gómez and Arberry, neither the translators nor 
Boase indicate to the reader the difficulties that 
the original texts can sometimes present García 
Gomez speaks of this anthology as “ип texto 
poético de tanta dificultad" (introduction to his 
edition, p. xlix), while Arberry speaks of ‘the 
labyrinth of tortuous imagination which 
became more and more the dominating charac- 
teristic of creative writing ' in Arabic and ended 
by making excessive ingenuity a substitute for 
genius (Moorish poetry, p xvu). To be fair to the 
English reader, what Bellamy and Steiner call 
*asimple prose translation’ (p. xxiii), does 
not indicate to him that the following verse 
(no. 55, p. 57, entitled * Insomnia ?), 


“When the bird of sleep thought my eye was a 
nest, he saw 115 lashes and, being afraid of 
nets, he was frightened away ' 


reads as follows in Arabic (violating the word 
order of the original language): 


‘If he thought a nest my eye, the bird of sleep, 
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he saw its lashes and got terrified for fear of 
snares’ (El libro de las banderas, 93) 


This might be, or seem an extreme case. But 
Boase chooses to end his foreword by quoting 
the following verse, in translation from James 
Monroe’s Hispano—Arabic poetry: a student 
anthology (Berkeley, 1974, 334): 


* The tap of the white ablution fount weeps in 
despair, like a passionate lover weeping at the 
departure of the beloved ' 


Although Monroe has quoted the original 
Arabic (verse 21, 335) correctly as tabkr 
-ратрууаи 'I-bayda'u тт asafin, i.e. ‘The 
bright True Faith (Islam), weeps in despair’, 
(the poem laments the reconquest of Seville, 
1248), he nevertheless translates: * The tap of the 
white ablution fount weeps in despair. .’, 
apparently taking hanifiyya to be hanafiyya, а 
post-classical term for ‘ water-tap’. 

If Boase is quoting this verse because of its 
possible reference in the first hemistich to an 
ideal of punty and whiteness, which he perhaps 
equates with the troubadour ideal as repre- 
sented in the white hawthorn flowers (flors 
d'espina), it 1s clear that he is basing his conclu- 
sions on a faulty translation. If, on the other 
hand, he is quoting the verse for the second 
hemistich, or, as he says, for the image of the 
lover who laments the absence of his beloved, 
the theme or the simile in question can be traced 
in contemporary Arabic poetry written as far 
away as the Yemen, and again in a religious 
rather than a lyrical context (e.g. the diwan of 
the 2ауа Imam of the Yemen, Abū Muham- 
mad ‘Abdullah b. Hamza b. Sulayman Ъ. 
Hamza, A.D. 1166-1217 currently being studied 
and edited by M A. ‘Abd al-Wahhab at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies. The 
Imam uses the simile to express his ardent love 
for the family of the Prophet). 

The verse quoted by Boase, and examined 
above, 1s just another example among many 
which illustrate the difficulties that Arabic 
poetry can present to all specialists 1n the field. 
It is also just another reminder that Arabic and 
Provengal poetry should first be studied for 
what they are, and for their own sake, and 
without any preconceived theories regarding the 
influences of one on the other It is only in this 
light that the present volume may be considered 
a useful contribution. 


J. A. ABU-HAIDAR 


ANDERS BJ@RKELO: Prelude to the 
Mahdiyya: peasants and traders in 
the  Shendi region, 1821-1885. 
(African Studies Series, 62.) xv, 
192 pp. Cambridge, etc: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1989. £25, 
$44.50. 


The book under review 15 a detailed investiga- 
tion of the economic, administrative and politi- 
cal conditions of the Shendi region (the home- 
land of the Ja‘aliyyin tribe) in northern Sudan. 
In particular, the author discusses the repercus- 
sions of the policies of Turco-Egyptian rule 
(1821—85) on the economy and society of the 
Ja'alyyin tribe (both peasants and traders). 
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Relying mainly on the accounts of historiar3 
and travellers of the period and on archivel 
material, the author argues that the Тигсс- 
Egyptian regime introduced a variety cf 
changes m the economic and administrativz 
institutions of northern Sudan which led to tle 
transformation (and commercialization) cf 
agriculture and the emergence of trade as a 
significant contributor to the economy of t= 
Таапуут. Shendi, the main town of = 
Ja'aliyyin was an important trading centre апі 
its fortunes fluctuated throughout its histor. 
Both the unequal distribution of economz 
resources in the region and the harsh есопотт 
policies (particularly high taxes and forced 
labour) of the Turco-Egyptian regime lei 
people to take up trading. This resulted in a 
‘Diaspora’ of the Ja'aliyyin within the герісп 
and the Sudan, and ın Africa. In emphasizirg 
trade and migration among the Ja‘aliyyin, tke 
author overlooks the long tradition amorg 
other riverain tribes of northern Sudan о 
emigrate to other parts of the Sudan (ard 
nowadays outside the country), seeking emplo- - 
ment and a better economic status. Moreove, 
the author does not provide data as to tke 
location of the Ja‘aliyyin traders in Africa as.a 
result of the ‘ Diaspora’ It would be interestirg 
to trace the descendants of these traders ard 
their exact whereabouts rather than leaving it 
speculative. 

Background information about the ecology, 
economy, social organization and the history 5f 
the Ja'aliyyin prior to the Turco-Egyptian coa- 
quest in 1820—21 is given in some detail. The 
Ja‘aliyyin was a powerful tribe which lost is 
power and independence as a result of the 
conquest against which they revolted. They sew 
themselves as unfairly treated by the authozi- 
ties, to whom they were hostile Nevertheless, 
the transformation of agriculture and tae 
development of trade took place under tHs 
regime The author cites available data regard- 
ing the introduction of cash crops (indigo, 
cotton and sugar сапе), the development >f 
markets, the introduction of money, credit aad 
taxation; and the consequences of these changes 
among the Ja'alyyim. Though these changes 
brought benefits, the Turco-Egyptian regime 
did not succeed in improving the overall 
economic conditions of the region. The regine 
used high taxation to reap maximum financ:al 
advantage. The author argues, with justifica- 
tion, that the continuous exploitation of the 
soil, the export of cattle to Egypt, the conscri- 
tion of [оре (peasants and slaves into the 
army), the termination of indigo and cotton 
cultivation, lack of industry and support facii- 
ties, and harsh taxes adversely affected the 
economy. Deteriorating conditions and disccn- 
tent among the Ja‘aliyyin brought widespread 
emigration to towns (in search of employment 
and trade or to enlist in the army) or to бе 
desert (to herd sheep and goats). The disen- 
chantment of the Ja‘aliyyin with the Turco- 
Egyptian regime thus predisposed them to jan 
the Mahdi in his successful uprising. 

In reconstructing the history of Shendi aad 
the state of the Ja‘aliyyin under the Turco- 
Egyptian regime, the author has successfusly 
collected and brought to light relevant aad 
interesting data His attempt to piece together 
the history of a particular region in northern 
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Sudan is both useful and instructive. However, 
in assessing the economic performance of 
Shendi and the repercussions of the Turco- 
Egyptians’ economic and administrative poli- 
cies, the author relies on statistical material 
cited in various historical sources As statistical 
information from this period 1s scanty and not 
based on systematic data collection, caution 1s 
essential in using such restricted information. 
While the author reminds us of this short- 
coming, his analysis seems to be definitive 
rather than sceptical. 

He makes a case for the uniqueness of the 
Ja‘aliyyin and their situation under the Turco- 
Egyptian rule, and thereby I think mis- 
represents the general situation, since most of 
the tribes of northern Sudan and elsewhere 
suffered similar hardships under this regime In 
certain instances the author’s speculations and 
analyses do not accord with the facts. For 
example, he states that with the commercializa- 
tion of the economy ‘ Wealth in cash began to 
count far more than age, religious learning and 
` family background’ (р 111). This interpre- 
tation 1ndicates a lack of knowledge of northern 
Sudanese value systems. Northern Sudanese, in 
the past and now, respect men of religion, senior 
members of kinship groups and people of 
known descent and respectable background, 
even if they are impoverished. 

The text contams some muspnnts (for 
example the dates for Table 3 in the Contents 
are given as 1871-2 but in the text (р. 76) as 
1971-2) and mistransliterations (for example: 
rakiiba and not raküba, shaduf and not shad) 
and place-names should have been systemati- 
cally transhterated (for example: if al-Damir is 
given a diacritical mark, then Shendi should be 
transliterated as Shendi) This lack of precision 
detracts from the quality of the text. But despite 
the book's shortcomings, the author has written 
a worthwhile contribution to the history of the 
riverain people of northern Sudan. More studies 
like the present volume will add to our knowl- 
edge and understanding of the conditions under 
which northern Sudanese lived in the nineteenth 
century 


AHMED AL-SHAHI 


RicHARD LAWLESS (ed.): The Middle 
Eastern village: changing economic 
and social relations. ix, 304 pp., 
20 plates. London, etc: Croom 
Helm, [1987]. £25. 


Although there has been much written about 
the rural-urban migration, international labour 
migration, and the effects of the о boom in the 
rural Middle East, this literature 1s widely scat- 
tered and not easily accessible to students This 
book, which brings together ten studies of quite 
different rural communities in the region, is to 
be welcomed The range of studies does not 
invite easy generalizations, but this 1s all to the 
good because for too long the rural communr- 
ties of the Middle East were treated as more 
or less uniform and their relations with 
metropolitan centres as similar and straight- 
forward. Certainly between them the papers 
raise many issues of general relevance and, most 
importantly, their very diversity demonstrates 
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the variable impact wider economic changes 
have had on the Middle Eastern countryside. 

In his introduction, Lawless raises some of 
the broader issues іп a straightforward manner. 
These include the implications of state policies 
which have favoured urban/industrial develop- 
ment and served to extract capital and labour 
from the rural hinterland; the merging of the 
cultures of city and countryside via educational 
policies, the experience of labour migra- 
tion and the impact of consumerism, and the 
varying patterns of investment in the country- 
side which reinforced old social hierarchies in 
some cases and the emergence of new class 
configurations in others. 

Other issues are raised rather more inciden- 
tally 1n response to particular papers included in 
the volume. Thus, the discussion of rural 
women 1s somewhat tokenist’ while the reprint 
(from MERIP Reports) of Ehzabeth Taylor's 
study of changes m women’s lives in Giza 
villages of Egypt is appropriate here, the 
women's situation 1s hardly mentioned in, let 
alone integrated into, the other contributions, 
apart from the rather dull account of the diffu- 
sion of modern schooling in Jordan by Lars 
Wahlin and the much more interesting discus- 
sion of change ш a highland town in the Yemen 
Arab Republic by Shelagh Weir. Similarly, the 
issues of desertification and drought are only 
really treated in the first paper in the book, 
Anthony Trisbach's report on several small 
communities along the White Nile in the Sudan. 

Brian Beeley's account of ' Migration and 
modernisation in rural Turkey’ is much more 
wide-ranging and provides a useful survey of 
the extensive literature on migration and village 
organization in Turkey. It also gives a helpful 
account of the two ideological camps into which 
this material tends to fall: either that based on 
dependency theory which stresses Turkey's 
place in the extractive capitalist system, and 
that which creates typologies to describe the 
variety of rural reactions to social change with- 
out challenging the capitalist foundations of the 
Turkish state 

Aspects of agrarian reform, state aid for rural 
development, and the impact of other state 
policies are treated in the papers of Keith 
Sutton in ‘The socialist villages of Algeria’, 
Nico Kielstra's account, dating from 1971, of 
modernization in two Iranian villages, David 
Seddon's particularly interesting consideration 
of two decades of change in north-eastern 
Morocco, Roderic Dutton's examination of the 
unusual phenomenon of the influx of inter- 
national migrant labour in a rural setting in 
Oman, and Jan Seccombe's attempt to disen- 
tangle the complex relation between 
Palestinians in Jordan and the ‘ suburbanisa- 
tion’ of rural communities, which has been a 
consequence of Jordanian labour migration 
outside the country. 

Unfortunately, a number of the papers adopt 
an outsider’s, perspective on the processes of 
social change, thus ignoring the specificity and 
particularities of village cultures and variety of 
ways the villagers conceptualize and accom- 
modate to changes in the wider environment. 
None the less, taken on their own, the papers 
have considerable intrinsic interest, taken 
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together, they make a book which will be useful 
for introducing students to rural Ше in the 
contemporary Middle East. 


NANCY TAPPER 


LapIsLav Ногу: Kinship, honour and 
solidarity: cousin marriage in the 
Middle East. 143 pp. Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 1989. 
#25. 


Professor Ladislav Holy ın this book deals 
with a perennial topic of debate in social 
anthropology. marriage to a father’s brother’s 
daughter (FBD) in the Middle East, or in the 
jargon, preferential patrilateral parallel cousin 
marrage. Holy aims ‘to bring together the 
existing literature, which is quite disparate and 
highly variable in its attention to ethnographic 
detail and in the degree of its analytical sophisti- 
cation .it is meant to be both a summary 
of the “state of play” and a critique’ (p. 2); 
also to throw light ‘on some of the wider 
issues which concern the understanding of 
Middle Eastern society and culture in general’ 
(p. 2) While succeeding in the former he is less 
successful in the latter. 

The author’s own interest in FBD’s marriage 
stems from his field-work among the Berti of 
Sudan who practise this kind of marriage and 
express a preference for it. The Berti are seden- 
tary cultivators living in the northern Darfur 
province. They are Muslim and speak their own 
dialect of Arabic. Material on tribes such as al- 
Murrah, the Rawla Bedouin and the Kababish 
supplements the Berti data. 

The book argues that cousin marriage is not 
only used to manipulate social relations but 1s 
also a symbolic expression of agnatic solidarity 
and an important means of creating and 
recreating it. FBD's marriage is a © preference’ 
not a ‘prescription’ in that it is an ideal, not a 
rule obligatory to all. The significance of FBD’s 
marriage 1s that ‘it represents a striking excep- 
tion to the principle of exogamy and, because it 
unites people who are already united and 
between whom there is, in a structural sense, no 
sociological difference, it plays precisely the 
opposite role from that played by marriage 
throughout most of the world’ (p. 1). There are 
usually three kinds of data as manifestations of 
FBD's marriage: (1) The statements of the 
informants that it is desirable; (2) Rules 
stipulating the right of a man to marry his FBD; 
and (3) Statistics suggesting that such marriages 
are higher than 1f their marriages were random 
which indicate that the asserted preference 1s 
actually practised. 

An explanation for FBD's marriage is pro- 
vided by the normative perspective: * The Berti 
expect that marital relations will be harmonious 
and cooperative 1f the spouses are related. . 
А wife who is related to her husband can be 
expected to be more loyal to him than a wife 
who is a stranger. In his old age or in case of 
illness or some misfortune which befalls him, 
she will care for him and support him because 
he 15 not only her husband but first of all her 
kinsman ' (pp. 49—50). 

The connexion of kinship and marriage to 
honour and shame is raised but the point 1s not 
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followed through: * Many ethnographies com- 
cerned with kinship and marriage in the Middls 
East, including those specially concerned wita 
expressed marriage preferences, do not give an 7 
account of the notions of honour and shame at 
all’ .. although ‘this is probably due to th- 
limitation. of the ethnographic method rathe- 
than to the absence of these notions in th= 
societies studied’ (р. 121). A discussion of this 

oint could have led to the second aim of th= 
Doo: to throw light on or lnk up with the 
wider issues of Middle Eastern society. 

A measure of the failure in this regard can bz 
taken from the gaps ш the bibliography. Th= 
four volumes on the Middle East to whica 
distinguished political scientists, economists 
and anthropologists such as Dale Fickelmaa 
and Nicholas Hopkins have contributed do nc 
find mention (Nation, state and mtegration in the 
Arab world (Croom Helm, 1988); vols. 1 and 2 
published in 1987 and 3 and 4 in 1988; projec 
director and series editor G. Luciani). The onlz 
contemporary Muslim scholar cited in the dic 
cussion of FBD's marriage and Islam is the 
controversial Fatima Мегпіѕѕ1 (pp. 119-20; 
Fazlur Rahman, the widely known authority, 5 
conspicuous by his absence. Edward Said ani 
his arguments relating to the nature of MiddE 
Eastern studies, particularly anthropology, аге 
not mentioned. This leads to small bat tell-taE 
errors. These include the use of K rather than O 
for the Qur'an and on the cover a photograpk, 
the only one of the book, of a woman in worr- 
out clothes and tattered shoes carrying a tin car, 
presumably of water, on her head. An Orienta- 
ist stereotype, Said would mutter. 

Like most anthropologists in full flow tke 
author cannot rein in his use of jargon, althouga 
the jacket blurb promises a ‘jargon-free’ 
literature. ‘the existence of the preference for 
marriage between patrilateral parallel cousins ia 
a given culture 1s assumed to be isomorphic wita 
and therefore deducible from the pattern cf 
actually-contracted marriages’ (p 6). But this 5 
an anthropologist's anthropology, and for thera 
providing a clear and comprehensive ‘state cf 
play' of FBD's marriage. The conclusion re- 
affirms the nebulous nature of the phenomena 
of FBD's marriage and suggests it is best viewed 
as an '" odd-job" phrase’ (p. 5) which he 
neither ‘intrinsic unity’ nor final explanation. 

The small book, 143 pages, is expensive and 
its tiny print, which may save money for Ше 
Manchester University Press, makes reading 
difficult and the lay-out unattractive. 


AKBAR S AHMED 


GERD BAUMANN: National integratioa 
and local integrity: the Miri of the 
Nuba Mountains in the Sudan. [xiii_, 
225 рр. 6 plates. OxforcG 
Clarendon Press, 1987. £25. 


This book 1s a major advance in the study cf 
problems of ‘national integration’. Nationzl 
integration presupposes inequality, the suk 
ordination of a less developed part as it з 
absorbed into a more developed whole. It 1s t= 
usual preserve of central governments and 
development planners. The question often 
posed, whether in developing or developed 
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countries, is whether ‘local integrity '—-of 
language, culture, moral values, communal 
dignity—can be ‘preserved’ in the process of 
integration into the nation state. From the 
perspective of his field experience in the Miri 
hills of the Nuba mountains in the Sudan, Gerd 
Baumann proclaims that local data * demand a 
local approach to questions of “national 
integration ”.’ He re-phrases questions usually 
examined and answered only from a national 
viewpoint To ‘ national integration ' and ‘local 
integrity' he adds, or rather revives, a third 
phrase. ‘local redintegration’. Local redin- 
tegration 1s the converse of national integration, 
the restoration and renewal of a community’s 
‘wholeness’, as из members perceive ıt The 
new questions asked are whether local integrity 
can be ‘reconstructed’ (rather than preserved) 
by redintegration, and whether national 
integration can succeed without the parallel 
process of local redintegration. 

The Nuba mountains have provided refuge 
for many different peoples escaping the more 
unpleasant activities of а succession of 
Sudanese states. The question posed repeatedly 
this century is whether such communities can 
survive the spread of Islam, the drain of labour 
migration, and the recent intrusion of cash-crop 
development schemes into their homeland 
Some Nuba have been overwhelmed by a 
modern Sudanese urban/commercial culture, 
while others have defended themselves through 
isolation. The Min place themselves between 
two extremes: that of the kadure and the 
karenyana, terms which could be translated 
as 'city-slickers" and ‘hillbilhes’ (though 
Baumann tastefully refrains from doing so). 
The Miri do not want to be totally absorbed 
into the urban milieux of towns such as Kadugli 
and Khartoum, nor do they wish to be excluded 
from the benefits of education and a cash 
economy They are a Muslim community, 
whose men participate in labour migration, and 
whose land 1s host to modern agriculture 
schemes. Integration into the national economy 
is thus well under way 

Islam has not yet been a disruptive force in 
the Miri hills because its introduction was inter- 
nal, brought by Miri slaves and soldiers on their 
return home after the overthrow of the Mahdist 
state. Its acceptance has been gradual, having 
been ‘ broken up into manageable units’ Thus 
Miri abstain from eating pork, but not from 
drinking beer, which 1s a necessary component 
of agricultural work-parties They have 
accepted standards in public decency and 
civility which are rooted ш Islam, but which 
they see as being part of a Sudanese, rather than 
Arab, culture. The absence of external pressures 
allowed the Miri to convert at their own pace, 
without dogmatism, and without abandoning 
autochthonous public rituals which (like the 
beer parties) are still necessary for the main- 
tenance of communal life 

Mir acceptance of changes in the national 
economy has been tempered by a similar desire 
to maintain local control. Down-migration, 
encouraged by the Condominium government, 
opened up fertile farmlands in the plains at the 
same time that it weakened the clan solidarity of 
the old hill communities. Labour migration, 
beginning 1n the 1950s, reduced the local male 
workforce. Such changes could have been com- 
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pletely disruptive of community life, but for the 
ameliorating process of local redintegration. 
Changes in emphasis in descent extended 
communal values and obligations to a wider 
community, flexibility 1n the sexual division of 
labour and property rights allowed women to 
take possession of farms previously part of the 
male domain In adjusting to such changes the 
moral community of the Miri was constantly 
renewed through ‘affective bonds’ created by 
music and dance. Dr Baumann's most original 
contribution 1s his subtle analysis of the * moral 
power’ of music, especially of songs His most 
persuasive evidence of the success of local redin- 
tegration comes from his account of the con- 
tending styles of local and foreign music, and 
the importance of music and dance in the 
seasonal communal festivals of the rain priests 

Readers attracted by this essentially benign 
model of change should, however, be cautioned 
by events not covered in this study. Baumann 
prudently confines himself to what he can say 
from his own experience; yet he qualifies that 
experience by alerting us to the exceptionally 
optimistic atmosphere of the late 1970s (the 
period of his field-work) in the Sudan He 
stresses that the positive attitude of the Miri was 
contingent upon a certain amount of neglect (or 
restraint) from government authorities Such 
optimism cannot be sustained in the Sudan 
Since the author left the field, Southern Kordo- 
fan, which includes the Miri hills, has become a 
political battleground between contending 
militant Muslim sects; Islamic banks have been 
financing large-scale mechanized agricultural 
schemes, undermining the public co-operatives 
the Miri once accepted. Since 1986 (the date of 
the book’s preface) the SPLA have recruited 
throughout the Nuba hills and now have their 
local headquarters some twenty kilometres 
from Kadugli. The front line of the Sudan’s civil 
conflict has been redrawn, and the Min are on 
и There must be a sequel to this book. I hope 
that one day Dr Baumann will be able to 
provide it. 


DOUGLAS H. JOHNSON 


ABDELLAH HAMMOUDI: La victime et 
ses masques. essai sur le sacrifice et 
la mascarade au Maghreb. 252 pp. 
Paris: Editions de Seuil, 1988. 
Fr. 149. 


North Africa, particularly the three countries 
of the Maghreb (Tunisia, Algeria and 
Morocco), differs from the Middle East 1n one 
important respect, 1t is highly homogeneous in 
religious and cultural terms Perhaps in conse- 
quence it compensates by offering a wide range 
of apparent aberrations from orthodox Islamic 
practice, particularly in the context of what used 
to be called * popular Islam '. These tendencies, 
no doubt because of the pattern of colonial 
occupation, are still most marked in Morocco, 
where the role of mrabtin and the tarigas 15 still 
significant 1n rural areas. Rural areas also 
manifest other religious traditions that are con- 
sidered heterodox and one of these is the subject 
of Dr. Hammoudi's study, La victime et ses 
masques 

The tradition m question is the burlesque that 
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succeeds the formal sacrifice at the ‘Id al-kabir 
or the ‘Id al-adha, known by the name of its 
principal protagonist as Bu Jlud, Hirrma, 
Bilmawn or Bu Islikhen. This 15 a figure dressed 
m sheep or goat skin who, assisted by other 
paradigmatic figures such as Jews and slaves, 
engages 1n a burlesque of the sacrifice and of 
village life. The tradition is still widespread 
throughout rural Morocco, particularly in 
mountainous regions, although it 1s being sup- 
pressed by modern orthodox Islamic attitudes 
as heretical and offensive. 

Hammoudi's aim is to elucidate the relation- 
ship between the 'Id al-adha sacrifice, univer- 
sally performed throughout the Muslim world 
and one of the great symbols of Islamic 
orthodoxy, and the obscure rural Bilmawn 
burlesque which succeeds it in parts of rural 
North Africa. He is not concerned to trace its 
historical origins, except insofar as he rejects the 
proto-Berber religion claims put forward by 
commentators such as Doutté and Laoust. He 
also rejects analyses that suggest that the rite is 
a survival of a Frazerian-type fertility cult. His 
main concern, however, is to establish the sig- 
nificance of the event within the context of the 
orthodox Muslim ‘Id al-adha rite, which it 
usually accompanies. 

In this connexion, he seeks to place the 
burlesque within the psychological structure of 
the actual sacrifice of the sheep at ‘Id al-adha. 
Indeed, his analysis of the significance of the 
sacrifice occupies more than half of the interpre- 
tive section of his study. The sacrificial victim, 
the sheep, 1s seen as a series of dual symbols that 
at one and the same time exemplify the family 
unit and the Muslim community. The victim, 
then, acts as a symbolic link between family and 
community. Within the family it exemplifies the 
subjugated and abnegated role of woman in 
the succession process. Within the community 
it represents the potential sacrifice and 
martyrdom of the individual through Jihad 
for the sake of the assertion and extension of dar 
al-Islam. 

The burlesque which follows the sacrifice is 
also a symbolic link, in which the practicalities 
of daily life are integrated into the rarified world 
of the symbolic allegiance of individual to 
family and succession as well as to the Muslim 
community. It is an expression of the excluded 
inherent reality of rural communal life and, in 
part, a mirror image to the normative Islamic 
world. Indeed, as Hammoudi shows, the pattern 
of the burlesque is pre-determined by tradition 
both to reverse the symbols of the sacrifice and 
to mimic the deep structures of rural life and 
agricultural production. 

Hammoudi's analysis is an elegant reformu- 
lation of the dyadic analytical techniques of 
Lévi-Strauss and the exchange concepts pro- 
posed by Marcel Mauss, in which the Bilmawn 
rite is seen as a rite de passage 1n the sense 
described by Van Gennep. As part of his 
analysis, the author criticizes the work of many 
other anthropologists who have dealt with 
sunilar areas of contact between normative 
religion and popular practice—and thereby 
makes his argument, on occasion, extremely 
difficult to follow. He also directs much of his 
critical fire at previous commentators and 
anthropologists of the North African scene, 
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attacking their readiness to see the Bilmawn rite 
as something outside the Islamic corpus. 

There is little doubt that he is right to do so, 
for the participants in the rite are clearly 
Muslims who see no discontinuity between their 
observance of Islamic ritual and the rite. Insofar 
as his elucidation of the rite 1s based on an 
explanation of the psychological symbolism ıt 
involves, then cultural continuity must form 
part of the process. Yet, it is difficult to ignore 
the nagging sense that a diachronic approach to 
the issue must, inevitably, demand some con- 
sideration of its antecedents—and in this 
respect, the role of pre-Islamic tradition must 
still be significant. 

It is also surprising that, in a consideration of 
the widespread prevalence of the Bilmawn rite, 
Hammoud: omits any comment on one of its 
most famous examples, that of the Jajouka in 
the North Moroccan tribe of the Ahl Sarif. Yet, 
the Jajouka traditions have long been known 
outside Morocco and are conventionally 
ascribed to the persistance of pre-Islamic, 
even pre-Hellenic, traditions. None the less, 
Dr. Hammoudi's book is an extremely interest- 
ing and innovative interpretation of an aspect of 
Islamic rural society which has a distinct 
relevance for the deep structures of Muslim 
culture in North Africa. As such, it is a very 
welcome addition to an anthropological tradi- 
tion that has, up to now, been dominated by 
structural-functionalism and  зертегиагу 
opposition—although it suffers from the almost 
inevitable defect of academic works published 
in France; it has no index! 


GEORGE JOFFE 


M. А. К. COLLEDGE: The Parthian 
period. (Iconography of Religions 
[Groningen] Section XIV: Iran. 
Fasc. 3.) [xiv], 47 pp., 48 plates. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1986. Guilders 84. 


Its title gives this slim volume a formidable 
Scope, but the text begins promisingly with an 
admirably lucid and concise historical sketch to 
orientate the reader. This sketch Professor 
Colledge calls ‘a history of the Parthians’; but 
in it he casts back briefly to the Achaemenians, 
and traces also the fortunes of Seleucid power. 
Such breadth of treatment 1s justified by the 
need to explain why (p. 3) ‘ the Parthian empire 
contained elements from Iranian, Semitic and 
Greek cultures, all intermingled’. Less 
legitimately, C. continues in both text and plates 
to go outside the Parthian period (e.g. to early 
Seleucid times). He also, as his chosen title 
permits, uses data from areas that were never 
under Arsacid rule (e.g. Commagene). Such 
chronological and geographical width made 
ample materials available for him to have 
devoted his study solely to Iranian iconography; 
but instead he gives roughly equal space to 
Iranian, Semitic and Greek elements within the 
Parthian sphere, packing thus far too much 
disparate matter into small compass, and pro- 
ducing an unfocused work that can give little 
illumination to the general reader. 

For it he draws largely on two of his previous 

-books, The art of Palmyra (London, 1976) and 
Parthian art (London, 1977) More than half the 
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illustrations appear already in one or other 
work, and the text, too, 1s partly derivative. The 
flaw in this procedure 1s that neither book was 
directly concerned with religion, and in re-using 
materials from them C. wastes a good deal of 
his limited space on subjects of no religious 
significance (e.g. royal statues, Pl XVb-d), or 
ones whose interest 1s primarily artistic. Thus an 
elegant female figurine, shown in Parthian art, 1s 
reproduced here (Pl Xb) with the unlikely justi- 
fication that it might possibly represent Anahit. 
For the present volume it would have been far 
more appropriate to give the actual cult statues 
of that divinity from her Lydian shrines of 
Hypaipa and Hierocaesarea. Both are known 
from coins minted within C.'s chosen timespan, 
and fair-sized reproductions of these and of 
others with Zoroastrian devices (notably sacred 
fire within a temple portal) could with advan- 
tage have replaced those on the overcrowded 
Pls. XVI and XVII— e. the majority—which 
lack any religious element (As well as 
numerous royal heads, there is even a ' punch- 
marked coin from Таха? with no coherent 
design on it at all.) 

Such irrelevancies reflect the — author's 
manifest indifference to religions—an undeni- 
able handicap for writing on religious 1сопорга- 
phy. In the Iranian sections (with which alone 
the present review will be concerned) there 1s 
little to suggest that he has read even the few 
books on Zoroastrianism listed in the bibli- 
ography (which, moreover, are neither up-to- 
date nor the most relevant to his period and 
field), His formulations about this faith (p. 4) 
are accordingly almost comically vague: 
Achaemenian religion, he states, was ‘seem- 
ingly affected by an Ігашап prophet, 
Zarathushtra’, while under the Parthians 
‘Zoroastrianism must have been evolving, but 
its role is obscure .. . yet a generally Zoroastrian 
climate is perhaps indicated ’. In fact there are 
now sufficient data to establish that both 
Achaemenians and Arsacids were observant 
Zoroastrians, and that Zoroastrianism was the 
religion of the majonty of their Iranian subjects. 
(There 1s no evidence for C.’s bolder statement 
that under the Achaememans ‘ordinary 
[Iranian] villagers supported fertility cults’.) 
There was continuity in belief and practice 
throughout these epochs, uninterrupted by 
Seleucid rule, and for this the religious 
iconography contributes useful testimony. 

One basic motive 1s that of an Iranian stand- 
ing in worship before fire raised in an altar- 
like container This motive, representing 
Zoroastrian devotional practice, 15 prominent in 
the funerary sculpture of the Achaemenians, 
from Darus I onward, and appears on 
Achaemenian seals It recurs in the барос апа 
Parthian periods, and becomes the standard 
device on the reverses of Sasanian coins, as a 
declaration evidently of the piety of that 
dynasty. C. ignores it, although he could have 
illustrated it from the Qizgapan tomb sculpture 
(dated by almost all specialists to post- 
Achaemenian times), the smaller carving at 
Deh-i no, and designs on the reverses of 
frataraka coms from Persis (He shows one of 
these designs, Pl. XVIee, but describes it, p 32, 
as of ‘a figure worshipping at a fire temple’, 
giving no reference to the well-known article by 
P. Naster, ‘ Fire-altar or fire-tower on the coins 
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of Persis? ', Orientalia Lovaniensia Periodica, 1, 
1970, 125-9, who argued, m the reviewer's 
opinion decisively, for the object in question 
being a fire-holder, not a building ) 

Another essential motive was of an Iranian 
holding the bundle of sacred twigs, the barsom 
The barsom was used 1n daily acts of devotion 
by both priests and nobles (see M. Boyce and 
Е Kotwal, ‘Zoroastrian bay and dron II’, 
BSOAS, xxxiv, 2, 1971, 298-302), and to show 
a man holding it was evidently an accepted way 
of identifying him as a pious Zoroastrian C 
might well have illustrated this motive by its 
striking use on each of the four faces of the little 
Bunyan altar, which cannot be closely dated but 
must be older than the mid second century n.c 
(see К  Bittel, ‘Ein persischer Feueraltar aus 
Kappadokien’, Satura, Festschrift О 
Weinreich, Baden-Baden, 1952, 28) Here a man 
їп ‘ Median’ dress holds the short barsom by the 
twig-ends, supporting on his other hand a raised 
offering bowl. Instead C merely refers in his 
text (p. 15) to the reliefs of a man holding the 
long barsom by the twig-ends at Persepolis and 
Dukkan-1 Daud (also, he says, but wrongly, at 
Deh-1 no), and, assigning both these to the 
Seleucid period, says that the barsom was not 
represented m Parthian times. In fact the motive 
recurs significantly їп Commagenian sculptures 
At Nimrud Dagh all the great Achaemenians 
are shown holding an offering bowl and the 
short barsom, but, unlike the Bünyan figures, 
each carries an empty bowl and holds the short 
barsom by its middle at his side, as if prepared 
for, rather than engaged in, an act of worship. 
(C illustrates this inadvertently with Xerxes in 
his Pl. XVa, doing no more, however, in the 
commentary than identifying the king—to what 
purpose, one can but wonder.) Among the 
colossi Antiochus himself holds the short 
barsom on his knee (see J. H. Young in 
F. K. Dórner and T. Goell, Arsameia am 
Nymphas, 1, Berlin, 1963, 217), and и 1s 
thought probable that his son Mithradates II 
was similarly represented 1n the badly damaged 
sculpture at hus presumed tomb at Sesonk (see 
J. Wagner, ‘Dynastie und Herrscherkult in 
Kommagene', Ist. Mitt, 33, 1983, 213-14) 
Further, among the colossi at Nimrud Dagh not 
only Zeus-Oromasdes but Apollo-Mithra hold 
the barsom at the knee; and on stelae Apollo- 
Mithra, like the Achaemenian kings, carries it at 
his side (see C., Pl. VIIb, again without com- 
ment) The recurrence of this motive reinforces 
the textual evidence for the dominance of 
Zoroastrianism in Antiochus' syncretic cult (on 
which see further Boyce in M. Boyce and 
Е. Grenet, A history of Zoroastrianism, їп, ch x, 
in press). 

Another recurrent motive, wholly ignored by 
С, 1s that of the much discussed winged disk/ 
circle The learned article by S. Dalley, ‘The 
god Salmu and the winged disk’, Iraq, XLVII, 
1986, 85-101, on the meaning and uses of its 
Assyrian prototypes makes it virtually certain 
that this symbol represented. for Iranians 
xvaranah ‘ fortune’, both as an exalted politico- 
religious concept and more generally as 
divinely-sent good luck. This concept was 
evidently of great importance to the western 
Iranians, and the symbol, prominent in 
Achaemenian times, appears thereafter in 
variant forms in funerary carvings (invoking 
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presumably blessedness for the departed souls) 
at Qizqapan and Sakhna, and hovers above the 
fire-holder on the coins of the last frataraka and 
the following Persid rulers. 

Ignoring, or treating inadequately, such basic 
iconographic elements is a serious defect in C.’s 
study. The following are some factual errors. 
Neither Achaemenians nor Arsacids practised 
mhumation (pp. 4, 5), but laid their dead in 
sepulchres built above ground, or in rock-cut 
tombs, thus maintaining а degree of 
orthopraxy. The ототї mentioned by Plutarch 
(not, p. 4, Pausanias) 1s thought to be amomum, 
substituted for, not identical with, haoma (see 
Е. Benveniste, ‘Un rte zervanite chez 
Plutarque’, JA, 1929, 288-91) To characterize 
the Avesta as ‘the post-Parthian Zoroastrian 
literature’ (р. 5) is grossly misleading. 
Voradrayna was not а new divinity of Hellen- 
Istic times, nor introduced then into the 
Zoroastrian pantheon (pp. 5, 14), though his 
cult evidently became more prominent then, 
doubtless partly, as C. says (p. 8), because of his 
association with Heracles. It was Antiochus III, 
not I (p. 7) who imposed the Seleucid ruler cult 
(see Ed. Will, Histoire politique du monde hel- 
lenistique, 2nd ed., 1979, п, 112-13). 
Equivalences between Zoroastrian yazatas and 
Greek divinities were not first developed after 
Alexander (р. 8) but go back to the 
Achaememan period. Five stone blocks were 
found at Persepolis bearing dedications to five 
distinct Greek divinities, not, as C. implies 
(p. 8), three with syncretisms; and it is not true 
that the dedications ‘make little sense ш a 
Greek religious context but would fit well in an 
Iranian one’. More than one scholar has sug- 
gested associating them with the altars set up by 
Peucestas when the confederate army came to 
Persepolis in 316 The caves at Karafto were 
not, as P Bernard has conclusively shown 
(‘ Heracles, les grottes de Karafto et le sanctu- 
aire du Mont Sambulos en Iran’, Studia 
Iranica, 10, 1981, 301-24) devoted to the wor- 
ship of Heracles (p. 10). The inscription over a 
cave-entrance which invokes him is of a 
standard domestic type. The use of cult statues 
in Zoroastrian worship was an innovation of 
Achaemenian, not Hellenistic, times (p. 14) It is 
most unlikely that the spirit of the ‘ all-nourish- 
ing land of Commagene’ is to be identified with 
Anahit, пог is she represented as ‘a Hera-like 
goddess’ (р. 15), but as a cornucopria-carrying 
Tyche. The portraits in the Dura Mithraeum are 
no longer taken to represent Zoroaster and 
Ostanes (oddly described by С, p. 26, as ‘ the 
two Mithraic prophets’), but are generally 
regarded as donor portraits (see E. D. Francis in 
Mithraic Studies, ed. J. R. Hinnells, Manchester 
University Press, 1975, p. 183, n. 174). The 
discovery of the Sofraz Koy stele (see J. Wagner 
and С. Petzl, ‘Eine neue Temenos-Stele des 
Konigs Antiochos I von Kommagene’, ZPE, 
20, 1976, 201—23) destroyed the theory that 
Mithradates I had erected some of the Comma- 
genan monuments (p. 29, on РІ. VIIb) 
P Bernard (art. cit , p. 316, n. 51) has shown, in 
the reviewer's opinion conclusively, that the 
carving at the Bisutun shrine from the first 
represented Heracles's honskin, and was not an 
adaptation of an ‘earlier lion’ (p 44, on 
РІ. XLIb) 


Recent studies of the sanctuaries of Elymais 
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(notably Bard-1 Neshande, Masjed-i Solaiman, 
Shami and Tanga Sarvak) make it probable 
that these were essentially Elymaean, and that 
their monuments show Elymaean divinities, 
without Iranian syncretisms See J. Hansman, 
‘The Great Gods of Elymais’, Acta Iranica, 25, 
1985, 229-46, F Grenet in Boyce-Grenet, Hist 
Zoroastrianism, їп, ch. пі. This invalidates the 
use made of materials by C. from these sites. 
Here work done by others after the prepara- 
tion of this volume has affected some of its 
subject-matter Setting this aside, the book is in 
general a disappointing and inadequate one, in 
which clearly neither the author's interest nor 
his intelligence were seriously engaged; and so 
yet another opportunity has been lost, in this 
distinguished series, for treating Zoroastrian 
iconography їп a considered and scholarly way 


M. BOYCE 


J. DUCHESNE-GUILLEMIN and others 
(ed.): A Green Leaf: papers in 
honour of Professor Jes P. 
Asmussen. (Acta Iranica, П. 
Hommages et Opera Minora, vol. 
хп.) xiii, 547 pp., 24 plates. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1988. 


The contributions to this substantial Fest- 
schrift reflect the wide range of interests of the 
recipient. The contents of the work are as 
follows: 

(1) Iranan texts and languages (a) Old 
Iranian: С. Ito, ‘On Yasna 32:16 (Gathica 
XVI)’; J. Kellens, * Une variation du timbre de 
lanaptyxe en vieil-avestique’; К. Schmitt, 
‘Achaimenideninschriften ın griechischer 
literarischer Überlieferung’, W Skalmowski, 
*Old Persian vazraka-'. (b) Middle Persian: 
M. Back, ' Kirdegan’; Н. W. Bailey, ‘ Garé- 
Aaman *; B. Hjerrild, * Zoroastnan divorce’; Н. 
Humbach and Wang Shiping, ‘ Die pahlavi- 


. chinesische Bilingue von Xi'an; TM. F Kanga, 


‘Epistle I Ch XI of Manustihr Yudanyiman: a 
critical study’; M. Shaki, ‘Pahlavica’; A. 
Tafazzoh, ‘ The King’s Seat in the Fire-temple’ 
(c) Other Middle Iranian languages, Irano- 
Aramaica. W. Eilers, ‘ Euphonisches -1 und der 
aramaische Emphaticus auf -yd’; К. E. 
Emmerick, ‘Some verses from the 
Lankāvatārasūtra ın Khotanese’; J. C. Green- 
field, ‘ Nergol dhšpt’’, М. Sıms-Williams, ‘ Syro- 
Sogdica Ш: Synac elements in Sogdian’; P O 
Skjerve, ‘The Khotanese Hrdayasūtra’; W. 
Sundermann, ‘Der Schuler fragt den Lehrer. 
eine Sammlung biblischer Rätsel ın sogdischer 
Sprache’. (d) New Iranian. В. Alawi, * Neolo- 
gismen ın der modernen persischen Schrift- 
sprache’, J Bečka, “А continuator of Judeo- 
persian literature’; G. Lazard, ‘ Remarques sur 
le fragment Judéo-Persan de Dandan-Uiliq ’; 
M. Lorenz, ‘ Die Anfange der Pasto-Literatur 
und das Peta Xazana’; Sh. Shaked, ' An early 
Geniza fragment in an unknown [ташап 
dialect', B. Utas, * The manuscript tradition of 
Misbah ul-Arvah and the application of the 
stemmatic method to New Persian texts’; F. 
Vahman, ‘Two Baxtiari prose texts: stories of 
the fools’; Е Yarshater, ‘Approaches to the 
translation of Persian poetry’. 

(II) Religious science (a) Zoroastrianism: M 
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Boyce, ‘ The Lady and the Scribe. some further 
reflections on Anahit and Tir’, Gh Спой, ‘A 
note on the Magi and Eudemus of Rhodes’ 
15. S. Hartman, ‘Questions au sujet du 
«Temps» de l’Avesta’; Е. M. Kotwal, * Initia- 
tion into the Zoroastrian priesthood, present 
Parsi practice and an old Pahlavi text’. (5) 
Manichaean and Gnostic Studies: U. Bianchi, 
‘Sur la question des deux ámes de l'homme 
dans le Manichétsme’; А Bohlig, * Zum Selbst- 
verstándnis des Manichadismus’; J W. Drijvers, 
* Marcion's reading of Gal. 4,8: philosophical 
background and influence of Manichaeism '; 
J. Duchesne-Guillemin, ‘On the origin of 
Gnosticism’; H-J. Klimkeit, ‘Das Tor als 
Symbol ım Manicháismus*; $. М. С. Lieu, 
* Sources on the diffusion of Manichaeism in the 
Roman Empire’ (c) Christianity and Islam: 
Ph. Gignoux, ‘ Les antécédents nestoriens de la 
Chahada’; T. Olsson, ‘Imagery of divine epi- 
phany in Nusaimi scriptures’ (d) Buddhism 
J. W. de Jong, ‘ Buddhism and the equality of 
the four castes’; Ch. Lindtner, ' Buddhist 
references to old Iranian religion Р. Zieme, 


‘Das Pavárana-Sütra іп  alttürkischer 
Überlieferung’. 

(Ш) History, Geography, Ethnography, 
Mythology (a) History and Geography. 


M. Dandamayev and V Livshits, * Zattumēšu, 
a magus ın Babylon’; R. N. Frye, ' Minorities in 
the history of the Near East’, W. Hinz, 
* GroBkonig Darius und sein Untertan’; G. S. 
Jakobsdóttir, ‘An Icelandic manuscript on 
Iran’; О. Klima, * Samo: »Natione Francos«? ’; 
D. Weber, ‘Zu eimgen iranischen Ortsnamen 
bei Ptolemaios’. (b) Ethnography and 
Mythology. С. S. Asatran and М. Kh. 
Gevorgian, ‘Zaza miscellany: notes on some 
religious customs and institutions’, A. D. H. 
Bivar, ‘ The allegory of Astyages’; J В. Russell, 
‘The rite of Muskil Asan Behram Yazad 
amongst the Parsis of Navsani, India’; Е. Thies- 
sen, ‘A ghazal by Bardun-nisa “ Biban’’’; 
F Thodarson, ‘The Scythian funeral customs: 
some notes on Herodotus IV, 71-75’. 

A detailed discussion of so wide a range of 
contributions would plainly be impossible; the 
following remarks merely reflect the reviewer's 
personal interests. The article by Asatrian and 
Gevorgian on religious customs among the 
Zaza contains an extremely interesting, though 
regrettably brief description of the institution of 
mugühib, the sacred bond between two men 
which is reminiscent of the Yezidi birayé (xuska) 
axireté and perhaps of the гаг of the Ahl-e 
Haqq. There 1s no indication here, however, 
that the musGhib relationship must involve a 
member of a special group, whereas among the 
Yezidis a layman must choose his ‘ brother (or 
sister) of the hereafter’ from a family of séxs. 

J. В Russell describes the Parsi ceremony 
and legend of the 'Problem-solver' (muskil- 
азап, in Iran moskel-gosay), an Arabo-Persian 
epithet onginally used by Zoroastrians for 
Ваһгат/Уәгәбгаупа. The fact that the Ahl-e 
Haqq use moskel-gosày as an epithet of Pire-e 
Davüd—who shares a number of prominent 
features with the Zoroastrian Bahram—can 
perhaps be taken as a further indication that 
* problem-solver' was once a widely-used ер!- 
thet of Bahram, whose popularity 1n the period 
after the Islamic conquest must have been 
remarkable indeed This, in turn, may help to 
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explain the fact—noted by Russell—that 
Iranian Shr‘ites use the same epithet for ‘АП. 

In his interesting article on initiation into the 
Zoroastrian priesthood, F. M. Kotwal 1s 
perhaps too prudent in his translation of §2 of 
his text (p. 305). érbad-€ pad hudénih ud 
резофауй be padirisn ud érbad ї wahman pad 
radih ud dastwarih be padirisn * A priest should 
be accepted for his piety and capacity to guide, 
and the priest so-and-so should be accepted for 
his leadership and authority’ The simple 
emendation of hudénih ud pésdbayih to 
*hudenün-pesobayih, would yield the meaning 
* he (i.e. the initiate) should recognise such and 
such a priest as the supreme leader of the faith 
(hudenan-pesobay), and he should recognize 
such and such a priest as his (personal) spiritual 
leader (rad ud dastwar) ', which appears to make 
better sense in the context. 

Ch. Lindtner discusses the evidence of the 
Buddhist Tarkajvala (sixth century A.C.), con- 
cerning Yondkadeva, the God of the Yonaka. 
The Pali word yona(ka), (Skt normally yavana), 
orginally referred to the Greek settlers in the 
areas bordering on north-west India; it was later 
used for the Indo-Scythians and eventually, it 
seems, for any foreigners from the north-west 
Yonàkadeva, then, may have been the supreme 
god of an eastern Iranian people, as some of the 
evidence presented here suggests. In the 
Tarkajyvàla this divinity ıs said to have been 
created by Brahma. On the basis of Yt 10.1, 
which shows that the Zoroastnans believe that 
Mithra was created by Ahura Mazda, the 
author rather jumps to the conclusion that 
Уопакадеуа must be Mithra W Sundermann’s 
very pertinent remark that the Sogdian Buddh- 
ists identified Brahma with Zurvan, so that the 
term Yondkadeva may refer to Ahura Mazda 
(which would imply that, if the ‘Yonaka’ in 
question were indeed an Iranian people, they 
were Zurvanists, PGK), is published in ап addi- 
tional note (p. 443), but no alterations were 
made to the text itself. As A Green Leaf 1s likely 
to attract many readers who are not primarily 
Sansknitists, it is regrettable that Lindtner left a 
number of interesting Sanskrit texts 
untranslated (p. 437 and especially p. 440). 

The Editors, it seems, have restricted their 
interference to a minimum The first sentence of 
the first article begins. ' It is the largest pleasure 
that after a long interval of nine years I write an 
article .”, to leave this uncorrected seems dis- 
courteous to the Japanese contributor In the 
Acknowledgement, the name of one of the 
Editors ıs misspelt Ordinary misprints abound; 
these can be particularly irritating in non- 
Western texts or words Such minor short- 
comings are negligible, however, 1n comparison 
with the service the Editors have rendered to 
Jranian Studies in bringing out this fine Fest- 
schrift 


PHILIP G. KREYENBROEK 


JAMSHEED К. CHOKSY: Purity and pol- 
lution їп Zoroastrianism: triumph 
over evil. xxvii, 185 pp. Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1989. 
$22.50. 


It would no longer be true to say that most 
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students of Zoroastrianism tend to ignore the 
importance of ritual Yet a great deal remains to 
be done: the last comprehensive study of Parsi 
ritual and observance, J. J. Modi’s The religious 
ceremonies and customs of the Parsees, dates 
from 1922; M. Boyce’s A Persian stronghold of 
Zoroastrianism (Oxford, 1977), offers important 
information on modern Irani practice, but fur- 
ther data have to be gleaned from a wide range 
of books. and articles. There is a dearth, 
moreover, of systematic studies of the changes 
and developments that took place in the rituals 
and observances of Zoroastrianism during its 
long history. The publication of a monograph 
on punty and pollution, and on rites of purifica- 
tion, by a Zoroastrian author who is described 
on the jacket as a Junior Fellow and Ph.D. 
candidate at Harvard University, therefore 
raises high hopes. The author has conducted 
field-work їп India, Pakistan and Sri Lanka, 
and obtained information about modern тат 
practice from Iranian Zoroastrians studying for 
the priesthood in India. 

Expectations may be raised even further by 
Professor Richard N. Frye’s statement in the 
foreword, that ‘the book’s special significance 
lies in its combination of a study of the past with 
contemporary observance and practice, in addi- 
tion to a critical application of modern scholar- 
ship on religions, societies, and ritual studies. 
Furthermore, comparisons with other religions 
and rites of purifications in other cultures 
enhance the value of the work.’ 

The main parts of the book are an Introduc- 
tion (‘ Analysis of beliefs and practices’), fol- 
lowed by chapters on (1) ‘ Laws of purity and 
pollution’ , (2) ‘The Barasnim i № Sab 
ritual ', (3) ‘ Purification on specific occasions ’, 
(4) Purity in daily life’, (5) ‘ Purity, symbols, 
and eschatology ’. An appendix gives an English 
translation of prayers used in various purifica- 
поп ceremonies, and a selected glossary 
explains important Zoroastrian terms. 

As far as one can judge, Choksy’s descrip- 
tions of the various modern rituals and practices 
are accurate. They poignantly illustrate the 
rapidity of change in recent decades, both in the 
practices themselves and in the believers’ 
perceptions of their significance. Students of 
Zoroastrianism who already have a fundamen- 
tal understanding of the role and meaning of 
ritual and observance in that religion will there- 
fore find a certain amount of useful information 
їп the book. 

Those who have no such understanding, 
however, would be well advised- to leave this 
work unread. While the factual information on 
the rituals is valuable, Choksy's attempts at 
analysis are generally confused and misleading. 
The mam problem, it seems, les in the ‘ multi- 
disciplinary ’ approach so warmly advocated by 
the author himself and, surprisingly, by Pro- 
fessor Frye. While the few scholars who truly 
succeed in fusing the results of different disci- 
plines into a coherent whole render a great 
service to their subject, the present book is an 
eloquent example of the dangers of such a 
procedure. Choksy’s uncritical (pace Frye) use 
of ethnographical data and anthropological 
theories has led him to produce a text which 
lacks a clear method or well-defined approach. 
Moreover, by citing a number of highly con- 
troversial anthropological theories out of their 
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original context—in a book which 1s in the 
main written on a much lower level of abstrac- 
tion—Choksy fails to do justice to their 
authors, and seems to misrepresent the beliefs of 
his fellow-Zoroastrians as they themselves 
understand them. 

Even more unfortunate is the author's 
evident lack of reflection on the ideas he puts 
forward on the basis of these theories. Thus it is 
stated, ın connexion with В. Lincoln's work, 
that *hair, nails and plants are alternative 
shapes, or alloforms of each other, according to 
Zoroastrian doctrine’ (p. 84). The reader of a 
book on purity and pollution feels entitled to an 
explanation as to why, unlike their ‘ alloforms ', 
plants are not regarded as pollutants when they 
are cut from the roots, but none is forthcoming. 
Similarly on р 117 (again 1n connexion with 
Lincoln's work), Choksy claims that ' because 
the primordial bull truumphed over death and 
evil by producing life, nirang and gómez came to 
be regarded as life-giving fluids and essential 
punficatory substances. It is likely that the 
purificatory power ascribed to bull’s urine 
derives from a notion of immortality reflected 
by the transformation of the primordial bull's 
corpse into plants and cereals’ He does not 
explain why the death of the First Man, so 
similar to that of the Bull in every other way, 
failed to lead to the same ideas about human 
urine. 

Nor has Choksy apparently felt it necessary 
to think deeply, before he started writing, about 
the relations between physical purification and 
purity of the soul. On p. 23 we find: ‘ unless the 
soul is purified, physical ablutions are of limited 
value to human beings and the gods’; on p 53: 
* As noted by Friedrich Nietzsche, liberation, or 
purity of mind, is insufficient. Zoroastrians 

elieve that the body must be regularly purified 
їп order to ensure purity of the mind and soul.’ 

Apart from the above reference to Nietzsche, 
the pretensions of the book are perhaps best 
illustrated by a passage on pp. 65—6: it begins 
with an enumeration of the occasions on which 
the Sade Nàhn is performed; this is followed by 
references to Hindu investiture and Christian 
baptism, and to the baths taken by the Romans 
and Hindus on their wedding day Choksy then 
tells us: ‘The mtual ablutions separate the 
votary from the profane world and permit his or 
her reintroduction into the pure religious order. 
Thus, the ritual ensures physical and spiritual 
purity at a vital point in the devotee’s religious 
life: the moment when he or she is at the 
spiritual threshold of transcendence.’ One can- 
not help wondering whether 'votaries" 
sometimes cross this threshold, and if so, what 
happens. 

Generally, Choksy provides the reader with a 
wealth of unnecessary documentation to 
demonstrate elementary facts (eg. an entire 
page on divorce laws in order to show that 
Zoroastrianism approves of procreation, 
pp. 90-1). It is regrettable, therefore, that he 
gives no reference for his statement that, in the 
baraSniimgah, * often pits large enough to con- 
tain the candidate’s entire body were dug’ 
(p. 30) 

Neither the division of the history of 
Zoroastrianism into an ‘ancient’ (1200 B.c.— 
224 А.С.), a ‘medieval’ (224-1700 А.С.), and a 
"modern? (1700-present) period, nor the 
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translation ‘ sacrifice’ for yasna will be helpful 
to the non-specialist. The assertion that metals 
are considered to be ‘ manifestations ' of XSa6ra 
Vairna (p. 11), 1s highly doubtful The transla- 
tion of namascà уй àrmaitis īžācā as ‘ praise to 
Armaiti, the propitious’ (p. 28), 1s simply 
wrong. 

Many more examples could be given to 
illustrate the academic weaknesses of this book. 
As the author was still a Ph.D. candidate when 
he wrote the work, however, much of the blame 
must go to those who encouraged him to 
publish it. 


PHILIP G. KREYENBROEK 


RICHARD GRAMLICH: Das Send- 
Schreiben | al-Qusayris über das 
Sufitum. (Freiburger Islamstudien 
Bd. xu.) 659 pp. Stuttgart: Franz 
Steiner Verlag Wiesbaden, 1989. 


Richard Gramlich has already put us in his 
debt in regard to the study of Sufism through 
edited texts and their translation. One of the 
best examples of this was his ‘Awdarif al-ma'arif 
by ‘Umar al-Suhrawardi, which he translated 
and published in this same series in 1978 
(reviewed in BSOAS, хілу, 1981) That study 
was about five hundred pages long. This latest 
contribution far exceeds 1t in length and was 
arguably the more formidable task to under- 
take. In any event, this painstakingly presented 
and published work (obviously a labour of love, 
notwithstanding its formidable length) 1s а most 
valuable piece of scholarship and one of the 
most important contributions to the study of 
Süfism in the last ten years. 

The manifesto by Abū 'l-Qasim b. Hawazin 
b. ‘Abd al-Malik al-Qushayri (986-1074), 
known as Rısãla ila jama‘at al-siifiyya bi-buldan 
al-Islam, written in 1046, ın order to adapt 
Süfism to Ash'art metaphysics, 15 one of the 
author’s best-known works and possibly his 
masterpiece It has been described as a classical 
manual of Muslim mysticism, though it was 
extensively criticized in some quarters (more 
especially тат) During his lifetime, al- 
Qushayri had to endure a full share of persecu- 
tion, especially from Ash‘arts, Hanbalt jurists, 
and from Saljuq officials immediately after this 
composition was finished; and his ordeal was to 
last for some fifteen years Despite this, and 
perhaps in part because of it, al-Qushayri 
gamed an important place amongst Sufi 
scholars and writers for all time To date, the 
only major study of his contribution has been 
В. Hartmann’s A/-Kuschairis Darstellung des 
Sufitums, though this was published as long ago 
as 1914 and is a work that 1s not accessible in 
many libraries. 

A singular drawback in any study of this 
work has been satisfactory editions (a number 
of extremely inaccurate abridged editions also 
exist), the standard edition being that published 
in Cairo ш 1290 A.H. in four volumes To 
accomplish this translation (together with an 
indication of variant readings) Gramlich has 
drawn upon the more recent Cairo edition of 
1972-4, the Bulaq edition of 1290 (referred to 
above) and two manuscript editions, from 
Berlin and from Vienna respectively (p 18). 
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Each chapter 1s furnished with full references to 
sources, entries in Brockelmann and relevant 
entries in other Sufi works. But the bibliography 
and the index are very extensive and a complete 
list of sūras where these are quoted in the Risdla 
15 furnished on pages 563-4. The Risdla itself 
may be divided into two parts The first contains 
short biographies and anecdotes of eighty-three 
major Süfis The remainder of the work is a 
comprehensive study and elucidation of well 
known mystical апа theological terms 
(e g., waqt, hal, tawba, гада, istiqama) or those 
duties that are an essential part of the ädāb 
amongst Sufis, whether as individuals or as 
members of a specific Süft (ariqa. The date of 
the composition and the background of its 
author might suggest that al-Ghazali's thoughts 
could here find a foreshadowing. In fact al- 
Ghazali appears only once in a reference. It 
1s above all Junayd who enjoys by far the 
foremost place in the branches of mysticism 
and the sea of ideas that are to be found within 
these pages. 
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PAUL EDUARDO MULLER-ORTEGA: 
The Triadic Heart of Swa: Каша 
Tantricism of Abhinavagupta in the 
non-dual Shaivism of Kashmir. 
(SUNY Series in the Shaiva Tradi- 
tions of Kashmir.) xii, 330 pp. 
Albany, N.Y.: State University of 
New York Press, 1989. $49.50 
(Paper $14.95). 


This book 1s an attempt to examine the 
symbol of the Heart (hrdaya) m the Kaula 
writings of Abhinavagupta. То be more precise 
one should say that these writings are those 
works or parts of works which deal with the 
Kaula form of the Trika. Muller-Ortega's 
principal source is Abhinavagupta’s ‘short 
commentary’ (laghuvrttt) on the Paratrisikà 
(/Paratrimsikd). The latter is an Agamic Saiva 
text in thirty-six or thirty-five and a half verses 
(in the recensions followed by this short com- 
mentary and the long commentary [-vivarana] 
respectively), which teaches a form of Tnka 
worship based on SAUH. This mantra, known 
cryptically as the Heart-seed (Ardayabia), 1s 
that of the Goddess Para-bhattanka, the 
Trika’s principal deity. An appendix (pp. 203- 
232) gives an English translation of this text and 
the short and strongly esotericizing commen- 
tary of Abhinavagupta 

In the first chapter Muller-Ortega explains 
the purpose and structure of his book, discusses 
the nature of religious symbols, telling us that 1t 
was only through symbols that Abhinavagupta 
was able to convey in language the content of 
his experience of enlightenment (p. 14), and 
gives a brief review of scholarship in the non- 
dual Saivism of Kashmir. Chapter и tackles the 
historical context of this (Trika-)Kaula tradi- 
tion, first within Indian religion in general, then 
within the non-dual traditions of Kashmirian 
Saivism, and finally in the Ше and works of 
Abhinavagupta himself. Chapter iii looks at 
heart symbolism in India before Abhinava- 
gupta: ın the Veda, the Upanishads, Yoga texts, 
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and early non-dualistic Saiva texts from 
Kashmir. 

From ch. iv to ch. ix, the last, Muller-Ortega 
considers the nature of the Trika's conception 
of the Heart as the Absolute, the methods of its 
realization, and the nature of that realization. 
In the fourth chapter he shows the connexions 
between the concept of the Heart and those of 
(1) the omnipresent centre (madhya) and (11) the 
coessentiality of prakasá and уппаг$а. He gives 
no translations of these latter terms, but 
glosses them as ‘the primordial light beyond 
and behind all manifestation, both 
transcendent. as well as 1mmanent . in its 
manifestation’ (p. 95) and ‘the capacity of 
consciousness to be conscious of itself? (р. 96) 
In his handling of this pair, which he refers 
to collectively (prakàsa-vimar$a) as ‘the 
self-reflecting illumination ' (p. 95), he follows 
the late Harvey Alper (Journal of Indian 
Philosophy, 7, 1979, 345-407), explaining 
Abhinavagupta's doctrine of appearance-in- 
and-of-consciousness  (abhàsavada) as ап 
attempt to find a middle way between the 
doctrine of real transformation (of one into 
many) (parindmavada) and that of merely 
apparent change (vivartavada), which was 
motivated by a desire * to encompass—without 
reconciling—contradictions, that is, to be 
faithful to the confusion of experience, to be 
consistent in inconsistency ' (Alper, op. cit., at 
p. 98). Abhinavagupta would have been 
startled by the implication that he considered 
it impossible to give an entirely coherent and 
rational account of fundamental reality. 

Chapter v examines passages which equate 
the Heart with the cosmic totality (kula), with 
the all-encompassing triads characteristic of the 
Trika, with the (sexual) union of Siva and hus 
Power, and its replication in the sexual ritual of 
Kaulism. Chapter vi moves on to two other 
fundamental and related concepts: (i) that of 
vibration (spanda), and (її) that of ‘ emissional 
power’ (visarga) Chapter vu looks at some 
other ‘natural metaphors’ of the Heart, par- 
ticularly the sky, the abyss, the ocean, the wave, 
and the AHAM (‘I’) which, through cryptic 
semantic analysis of its constituent letters, is 
shown to be the system's Absolute їп its all- 
encompassing circularity Chapter уш turns to 
the Heart as mantra, i.e to the symbolism of 
the syllable SAUH. Chapter ix considers the 
presentation of the Heart as the state of 
realization attained. 

The work contains many passages in transla- 
tion (with the Sanskrit given in the endnotes). 
His principal source, as already mentioned, is 
the Pardatrisikdlaghuvrtti, but he has drawn 
widely on the Kashmirian Saiva literature, par- 
ticularly on Abhinavagupta’s other major 
works on the Trika: the Tantraloka, the 
Tantrasára, the Malinivijayavartika and the 
Paràatriméikavivarana. 

This 15 а brave attempt to make sense of 
difficult materials But it is also a somewhat 
foolhardy one, since the author's Sanskrit 15 not 
yet ready for ıt This will be sufficiently evident 
from three examples drawn from his rendering 
(p. 87) of the prayer with which Abhinavagupta 
opens his Tantraloka, Tantrasara, Malinivijaya- 
vartika and Pardtrimstkavivarana Firstly he 
translates paficamukhaguptarucir janakah (i.e. 
‘the "father" whose radiance 1$ preserved 
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through his five power-aspects") as ‘which 
generates that concealed light which has five 
faces’, as though the text read -rucijanaka. 
Even if this were an attested variant 1t wouid 
have to be rejected as unmetrical. Furthermore, 
he translates as though his new compound with 
its nom sg. masc. ending qualified the neuter 
noun yámala which occurs ın its stem within a 
compound ın the following verse-quarter 
Equally bizarre is his rendering of abhinavasrszi- 
mahd Janani ın the preceding verse-quarter (i.e. 
‘the * mother " whose effulgence [mahas] is in 
the primal emission’) as ‘ producing the great 
and quite new manifestation '. Finally, he takes 
the main verb of the verse to bea noun The last 
verse-quarter reads  Лидауат anuttara- 
mrtamayam mama samsphuratát, i.e. * May тау 
heart, which embodies the supreme nectar, fuily 
expand. Muller-Ortega has ‘My heart —. 
because of its quivering and throbbing [my 
italics], 1s the supreme immortal group (kule) ' 
Evidently he has taken the imperative sams- 
phuratüt as the ablative singular of a (псп- 
existent) action-noun sanmsphurata. 

Such errors are not isolated freaks They teem 
in his translations, including that of the 
Parátrisikalaghuvrtti in the appendix. Indolcg- 
ists and students of religion should be warred 
against quoting these translations or using them 
as the basis of argument. 

Nor can the reader be always sure what the 
author is translating The edition of the 
Parátrisikalaghuvrtti which he has used is that 
of the Kashmir Series of Texts and Studis, 
No. 68. Yet under references to that edition he 
sometimes quotes passages which diverge from 
it; and he does so without comment or explana- 
tion. This 1s the case at, e.g. p 257, п. 39 quoting 
р 10,11. 5-8; p 279, n 18 quoting p 19, 1. B- 
17; and p 261, n. 17 quoting p. 5, ll. 20-22. The 
third of these quotations is less problematic, 
because he turns out to be following variants 
proposed by Rafaele Torella (Rivista degh Studi 
Orientali, 53, 1979, 178-9); but this fact is not 
mentioned 

Where the Paratrisikalaghuvrtti is quoted 1n 
chs. 1 to 1x such divergences can at least be 
Observed But the complete translation 1n the 
appendix is given us without the original. That 
here too the reader must be on the look out ‘or 
divergences is signalled from the start by his 
translation of the prose introducing the first 
verse. The Sanskrit of the edition is 
svátmadevataiva ... зуйтапат pardmarsém- 
Senavatarantam ргссћап, 1e. ‘It 1s the deity 
constituting one's own [true] identity who asks 
the question [and asks it] of itself [when it sees 
itself] descending through its aspect of self- 
expression.’ Muller-Ortega has ‘... the God- 
dess ... reflects and questions herself icess- 
ату. This does not register the edition’s parti- 
ciple àvatarantam (‘ descending") and gives-an 
adverb ‘incessantly’ to which nothing in the 
edition corresponds. I suspect, therefore, that he 
was reading anavaratam for avatarantam. Tiere 
is, of course, no way of determining the source 
of this variant The author may simply have 
misread the text, or he may have emended for 
reasons good or bad. 

Given his inadequate grasp of the language of 
his sources the author has done surprisingly 
well. On the whole he has managed to convey 
the general outline and tone of Abhinava- 
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gupta’s Trika Kaulism Much determined work 
has gone into this study, sustained by an evident 
personal enthusiasm for Abhinavagupta's reli- 
gious vision. There are, however, numerous 
errors over particulars. Some of these he has 
inherited from the works of other scholars m the 
field Examples are the view that the 
Paratrisikaj-trimsika 15 рай of the 
Rudrayàmalatantra (pp. 6 and 42), and that 
АЫшлауавпра з ‘spiritual search’ led him to 
travel outside of Kashmir and that finally, in 
Jalandhara, he encountered his guru 
Sambhunátha (р. 45). Both views go back to 
К. C. Pandey (Abhinavagupta, 1963 [2nd еа]: 
44—5 and 45-7) and both are without founda- 
tion. The first proceeds from the occurrence of 
the word гиагаудта!ат ın the last verse of the 
Paratrisik@ (еуат mantraphalapraptir ity etad 
rudrayamalamjetad abhyasyatah — siddhih 
sarvajfiatvam ауарпиуа!|). However, it refers 
not to the text of the Paratrisika but to the 
syllable SAUH taught 1n it, as is particularly 
obvious from the expression which follows, 1 e. 
*Anyone who persistently practises this will 
attain success .. ' There may be no reference to 
the Rudrayamala at all here, the word meaning 
simply ‘the union of Siva (Rudra) and his 
Power (Rudra)' (see Pardatrimsikavivarana, 
р. 178, ll. 4-5). The short commentary, 
however, does take it to refer to the Tantra of 
that name, but as follows: ‘ Thus one can obtain 
from this supreme seed-syllable al? the benefits 
of mantras, 1.e. the higher and the lower accom- 
plishments. Thus is why it is this [syllable] that 1s 
the [true] Rudrayàmala, for since Siva and his 
Power are eternally fused in it, it has the 
capacity to bestow all that may be bestowed by 
the Rudrayamala [proper] with its 12,500,000 
verses ' 

As for the travels in search of spiritual 
enlightenment which K. C. Pandey attributed to 
Abhinavagupta, there is not a shred of evidence 
and Pandey offers none This does not prevent 
him from saying that they occurred. The 
culmination of his supposed wanderings in the 
sacred site (pitha) of Jalandhara, where he met 

ambhunatha, 15 evidenced ‘beyond doubt’ 
(op. cit., р. 12), and this, 1t seems, is enough to 
lend plausibility to the whole story 
Unfortunately the evidence quoted by K C. 
Pandey—and there 1s no other—says only that 
Sambhunatha achieved celebrity from that site; 
see Tantralokaviveka on 1.213. 

Other errors are Muller-Ortega’s own. Note, 
for example, his assertion that the letter 
апизуага represents the finite knowing subject 
(pramatr) (р 126), when ın fact it 1s identified 
with the infinite knowing subject (parapi amatr, 
Siva). See, eg, Jayaratha on Tantraloka 
3.111: asmaddarsane — bindur  vidikriyayam 
parapramatrekariipah paramesvarah Sivah, on 
3.112-113b: bindur vedayità parah prakasah. 

Some of these errors are of a deeper kind. 
They are perhaps connected with the very 
enthusiasm for the spirituality of Abhinava- 
gupta which has motivated this study. There is a 
tendency to underestimate the role of mtual as 
opposed to meditation or ‘enlightenment 
experience’ and consequently to be under- 
informed about this very important component 
of his subject. There is also a tendency to 
embroider ог window-dress Abhinavagupta’s 
references to functions or states of conscious- 
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ness so that they appear more accessible to the 
imagination. I shall give two examples of the 
first tendency and one of the second 

(i) Pp. 167-170 deal with initiation (diksa) 
Muller-Ortega says here that a detailed discus- 
sion of this topic 15 precluded by the variety of 
these rites, but gives one passage ın translation 
(Tantraloka 23.33-39) which, he says, 'des- 
cribes a rather advanced initiation for the 
empowerment of a new teacher, in which the 
transmission of a mantra plays a crucial role’ 
(p. 167) However, this passage does not des- 
cribe an initiation of any kind. Its subject 1s the 
mantra-observance (vidyávrata) which 1s to be 
performed by a newly consecrated officiant 
(acarya, guru) before he is able to initiate others. 
Muller-Ortega's translation turns this into a rite 
of initiation by inserting a reference to an 
initiand where there is none in the Sanskrit. 
*. the teacher must recite the mantra. The 
mantra then reaches the disciple's heart' (sa 
guruh [31а] Japen mantram [344] 
anablukuharantaram |36b]). It 1s his own heart 
that 1t reaches. 

(u) On p. 164 we read: ‘The guru ıs always 
taken to be Siva incarnate by reason of his 
condition of enlightenment ' He holds, in other 
words, that all gurus were believed to be 
enlightened. Neither Abhinavagupta nor any 
other author of this tradition held this extra- 
ordinary view No such claim 1s made, even for 
the gurus of the élite Kaula form of the Tnka. 
Indeed Abhinavagupta refers explicitly to 
Kaula gurus who have not attained enlighten- 
ment (Tantrüloka 29129 aprdptavibodhah), 
teaching the manner in which they are to do,the 
fixed ntes (mtyakarma) before they proceed to 
carry out a rite of Каша initiation. 

Muller-Ortega appears to be blind to the fact 
that the enlightened guru represents an ideal 
rather than the norm even in such esotericizing 
forms of Saivism as the Trika. The norm is the 
initiated (dikgita) and consecrated (abhisikta) 
but unenlightened performer of Siva-directed 
rituals, the karmin. The enlightened ‘ gnostic’ 
(тапт) who claimed to have needed no rites for 
his own liberation nor resorted to them for the 
liberation of others may have become the soul 
of Saivism in Abhinavagupta’s presentation; 
but its body was still a system of rites in the 
hands of ordinary officiants. 

(ш) On pp. 137 and 138 Muller-Ortega inter- 
prets Abhinavagupta’s doctrine of the three 
emissions (visarga) (Tantraloka 3 211-219) 
These are the Guava (=cittavisranti), the зама 
(=cittasambodha), and the Sambhava (= citta- 
pralaya), so called because they are proper to 
the three ascending but coessential aspects of 
consciousness which constitute the Tnka’s most 
basic triad. the individualized, contracted con- 
sciousness (anu or nara), Power (Sakti) and Siva 
(/Sambhu) He presents them to us as ‘three 
levels of meditative absorption’ Of the first 
stage he says that it is that ‘in which the 
meditator reposes in consciousness, citta- 
wisranti’. He explains ‘The term wisranti, 
repose, 15 significant. It denotes an effortless 
resting of consciousness in itself, alert, yet 
undirected, so that the current of consciousness 
may cause it to drift slowly inwards. This culmi- 
nates ш an inner vacuity which Abhinavagupta 
calls ‘ the fire of emptiness’ (sunyatanala) ' 

Now he presents this picture of the meditator’s 
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psychic process as though it were the self- 
evident meaning of the text before him, or at 
least that of its commentary. In fact it 1s largely 
concocted. Its very basis which his imagination 
embellishes, namely, the view that Abhinava- 
gupta is speaking about some kind of introver- 
tive meditation here, is opposed by the context 
and contradicted by the explanation of the 
passage given by Jayaratha in the only surviving 
commentary on the Tantráloka. According to 
him (Tantrálokaviveka 2 [3] 201-203) this citta- 
visranti is not an inwardly directed resting of 
consciousness in itself but exactly the opposite, 
namely, consciousness coming to rest m the 
differentiated perception which characterizes 
the finite knowing subject (ати, nara). Where 
Muller-Ortega reads introversion Jayaratha 
reads ‘the outermost limit of extroversion’ 
(ibid., 203, 1. 2: bhedaunmukhye раға kasthd). 
This ‘emission’ is ‘that proper to the 
individual’ (Gnava) precisely because it is 
characterized by this gross projection of multi- 
plicity 1n consciousness (ibid , 203, Il. 3-4: ... 
bhedapradhanyad Gnavo narasambandhi 

sthülo visargah). As for the ‘ fire of emptiness’ 
this is taken not as ‘ the fire which is emptiness ’, 
as a state of inner vacuity produced by medi- 
tation, but as this same state of extroversion. It 
is fire-like in the sense that it causes the dissolu- 
tion of the contentless state which precedes it in 
the natural cycle of cognition (ibid., 202, ll. 11- 
12: sunyatà bhavaksayatmakam niskalam rüpam 
tasya anale tadvilapakatvat tadviruddhe nikhile 
(Read nikhila-?) bhavamaye sakale rupe). The 
relevant verse of the Tantraloka (3.211) is read 
by Jayaratha as follows. * The ànava emission 
[the emission proper to the individual] is that 
beginningless function [of consciousness] in the 
fire of emptiness, whose purpose is to project 
the state of immanence [characterized by the 
duality of subject and object] ' This ‘ transla- 
tion’ can certainly be questioned. Abhinava- 
gupta’s Sanskrit here is far from transparent: 
pürvam visrjyasakalam kartavyam Sinyatanale/ 
cittavisrantisamjfio ‘yam anavas ..., and 
Jayaratha’s reading is certainly rather strained. 
A more natural interpretation would be: ‘ First 
[consciousness] having emitted the state of 
immanence [reading visrjya закат] has to 
fashion it in the fire of emptiness.’ But whether 
Jayaratha is right or wrong in the detail of his 
interpretation the immediate context confirms 
that he is at least right in taking the text to be 
describing the opposite of what Muller-Ortega 
reads, seeing a process of filling not emptying 
consciousness. For the next emission, the §akta, 
termed ‘the awakening of awareness’ (citta- 
sambodha) 1s defined by Abhinavagupta as ‘ the 
condition in what that reality (-tadvastu-), 
namely, whatever has been grasped by the eyes, 
the ears or any other [faculty], tends to 
turn inwards to merge with one’s self-aware- 
ness (212: drstasrutaditadvastupronmukhatvam 
svasamvidi/cittasambodhanamoktah saktollasa- 
bharütmakah|[).' * That reality’ can only be that 
which 1s the content of the arava emission just 
described. The latter’s function then is to pro- 
ject the ‘ external reality which the subject then 
interiorizes through cognition. This reading 1s 
further supported by the existence of parallels to 
this cyclical model elsewhere in the literature of 
the Trika. At Tantraloka 8.12-15b Abhinava- 
gupta summarises the Trisirobhairavatantra's 
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doctrine of the three modes of cognition, 
namely, the root, centre and summit (bodh- 
атша, bodhamadhya, and bodhagra) This pass- 
age, which Jayaratha gives in full in his com- 
mentary, is closely parallel to the passage of the 
Tattvaraksaávidhana which Abhinavagupta 
quotes as his scriptural authority for this teach- 
ing of the three emissions (Tantraloka 3.215- 
219). But there is this difference, that while the 
Tattvaraksavidhana’s account of cittavisranti 
(Janavavisarga) is unfortunately undetailed, that 
of the parallel ‘ root of cognition’ (bodhamüla) 
in the Trisirobhairavatantra is not. It is defined 
as ‘dualistic awareness which represents the 
[universe of the] thirty-six tattvas as outside 115 
identity, and memory [or imagination] whose 
content is [experienced as] reality vividly distinct 
[from the self], [in short the individual subject, 
known as] the limited knower' (Tantra- 
lokaviveka, 5. [8]. 11, 11. 7-8: sattrimsattattva- 
visaye yad bhedena vikalpana|smrtih susphuta- 
bhedàátmà mitamátà tad ucyate|/) 

Thus Muller-Ortega is wrong, it seems, to 
take Abhinavagupta’s citta-visranti as a state of 
introversion. But more reprehensible is the fact 
that having decided that this admittedly prob- 
lematic verse refers not only to a state of 
introversion but also to a meditation leading to 
it he then goes on to invent precise details of this 
meditation, talking in seductively mystical tones 
of undirected alertness, of consciousness drift- 
ing slowly inwards. 
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HEINZ BECHERT (ed.) and KLAUS 
WILLE (comp.): Sanskrithandschrif- 
ten aus den Turfanfunden. Teil 6. 
Die Katalognummern 1202-1599. 
(Verzeichnis der Orientalischen 
Handschriften in Deutschland, 
Bd. x, 6.) [xiii], 243 pp. Stuttgart: 
Franz Steiner Verlag Wiesbaden 
GmbH, 1989. DM 160. 

REINHOLD GRUNENDAHL (comp.): A 
concordance of Н. P. Sastri’s Cata- 
logue of the Durbar Library and the 
microfilms of the Nepal-German 
Manuscript Preservation Project. 
[Bound with] Hara PRASAD SASTRI: 
A catalogue of palm-leaf and select- 
ed paper MSS belonging to the 
Durbar Library Nepal, Vol. 1 and п. 
(Verzeichnis der Orientalischen 
Handschriften in Deutschland, 
Suppl.-Bd. 31: Publications of the 
Nepal-German Manuscript Preser- 
vation Project, 1.) i-vi, [xi]-cxxix, 
[iii], 771 pp. Stuttgart: Franz Steiner 
Verlag Wiesbaden GmbH, 1989. 
Some 25 years after the inaugural issue of the 

catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts from Chinese 

Turkestan, Heinz Bechert has taken over the 

role of editor in chief. His introduction sum- 


marizes nine decades of struggle to exploit the 
legacy of the monastic libraries of ancient 
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Central Asia, comprising above all Chinese and 
Sanskrit, but also Mongol, Turkic, Tibetan, 
Tocharian, and Iranian materials. Events have 
conspired to obscure the exact provenance of 
specific fragments: on the other hand we learn 
that a packet unopened since its arrival on the 
eve of the Great War has recently been restored 
to legibility in East Berlin. The material await- 
ing processing has now reached Kat -Nr 4433. 

In Teil 6, Klaus Wille has compiled the here 
customary description, full transcription, anno- 
tation, and where possible (about half the 
instances) identification of 340 items, to a large 
extent single fragments. (The remaining num- 
bers were published out of sequence 1n Teil 5.) 
Besides Vinaya and Sütra, Dharani, Stotra, etc., 
there are interesting fragments of Parayana 
(originals muslaid), and Udanavarga (prov- 
enance lost), Matrceta, and a synonym lexicon 
When so many fragments await identification, 
and hence definitive transcription, it 1s distress- 
ing that funds are not forthcoming for facsimile 
reproduction The glossary has mercifully been 
reprieved, and this will doubtless supply the 
desired index to the ‘vereinzelte tocharische 
Glossen ' (p. xii). SHT remains one of the most 
admirable achievements of all Indology. On 
this occasion, the end-papers provide a plan of 
the state of publication of VOHD (36 Bd. and 
26 Suppl.-Bd., often with ten or more Teile), 
as of 1987. 

Reinhold Grünendahl's Suppl.-Bd. 31 breaks 
new ground by inaugurating VOHD’s series of 
Publications of the Nepal-German Manuscript 
Preservation Project, produced in cooperation 
with the National Archives, Kathmandu and 
edited by Albrecht Wezler First, Grunendahl 
supplies that universal desideratum, a compre- 
hensive list of over 1,000 Sanskrit manuscripts 
that have been microfilmed by NGMPP. They 
are listed in the sequence of Sastri's catalogues 
along with microfilm reel numbers, plus the 
accession numbers reported by Sastri and the 
‘confirmed accession number in the 
standardized form used by the NGMPP’ 
References are also given to the relevant 
remarks in Sastri’s prefaces, to the catalogue of 
the National Archives, Kathmandu, and to the 
60 items available in the Oxford collection of 
photographs. ‘ Almost all the manuscripts des- 
cribed by Sastri could be identified and 
could be microfilmed by the project.’ A prelimi- 
nary list of titles for over 100,000 MSS and 
documents hitherto microfilmed has been com- 
menced by the compiler, but will take years to 
complete 

The Concordance (pp. xi-cxxix) 1s followed 
by a reprint of Sastri's catalogues of 1905 and 
1915 (a further [ui], 771 pp.), as is essential since 
the Concordance lists only the provisional 
Šāstrı titles (sparingly supplemented), in the 
arbitrary sequence of the зш acc. nos. The 
only alphabetic indexes are Sastr's Nagari 
indexes at pp. 393 f. and 751 f. Had the Con- 
cordance been alphabetic, rather than by arbi- 
trary and partly obsolete Sastri numbers, it 
might not have been felt necessary to bind 
Grünendahl and Sastr together. The result is 
somewhat unwieldy. 

It does seem strange that the Index of acc. 
nos. eschews ‘ confirmed ' numbers in favour of 
Sastr: numbers in standardized guise (e.g Con- 
cordance lists 893 Ш.300С [ms. по. 3-302], but 
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Index, p cxxviii (the page no 1s misprinted), has 
3-300: 893 The ‘confirmed acc. no in 
standardized form used by NGMPP’” ıs, 
however, the one mn square brackets It would be 
nice to think that the compiler rightly distrusted 
‘corrected’ acc. nos on principle, but p. xiv, 
n 4 indicates otherwise. One item of inter- 
ference with Sastri is manifestly unwarranted. 
the celebrated Old Bengali Caryagit: MS has 
been reclassed ‘ script [Newari] ', in defiance of 
obvious fact There is so much in Sastri that 
does need correction here, his tentative tran- 
scription of the Bengali (p. 572) and his adop- 
tion of the Nagari superscription Сагууй- 
caryyatika (so also NGMPP), rather than the 
title used m the MS (ascaryya)Ca[ry]yácaya or 
the extraneous title used by modern editors 
Caryágiti. Ironic then that the correct :dentifi- 
cation of script and language of miila are 
brushed aside in the NGMPP listing. For this 
MS, two reel nos. are listed, but sadly one of 
these (A 934/15) contains only a sample five 
folios, as I have seen. There is a moral here for 
the future. (There 1s also an error m the 
somewhat confusing pagination.) 


J C WRIGHT 


Harry Fark: Bruderschaft und Wür- 
felspiel: Untersuchungen zur Ent- 
wicklungsgeschichte des vedischen 
Opfers. 216 pp. Freiburg: Hedwig 
Falk, 1986. 


Although the general principles of ritual gam- 
bling in Vedic religion were explained by Luders 
and Caland, the point of the exercise and the 
interpretation of much of the detail have 
remained a mystery Inspired by witnessing such 
a ceremony in Nagpur in 1979, Falk has re- 
examined the whole complex problem and has 
provided impressive and largely satisfying solu- 
tions for the whole range of the texts from 
Rgveda to Grhya- and Srautasütra, including a 
dreadfully corrupt Vadhülasütra passage on the 
Rajasüya, hitherto unpublished. 

Falk distinguishes (1) ritual gambling, associ- 
ated with the animal sacrifice, involving dicing 
with large cohorts of vibhidaka fruits (in. YV, 
Br , Sü., and AV Brahmagavisükta), (2) profane 
gaming, uniformly envisaged in RV and AV 
otherwise, and drawing terminology and allu- 
sions from the ritual, and (3) possible stray 
references to a wholly secular conception of 
play with a pair of numbered dice, which some 
would want to associate with Harappan attest- 
ation, and which may have influenced the 
numerology of RV and SV 

A long introductory chapter is devoted to the 
mythology of sodalities, whereby much that 
would otherwise be sheer conjecture can be 
confirmed by comparison with other Indo- 
European cultures: the Vratyas зп question are, 
it seems, the underprivileged (younger sons, 
impotent sons, and, endearingly enough, unsuc- 
cessful poets) According to Falk, their 
behaviour is modelled on antique notions of 
land-grabbing and social mobility, just as, 
according to Heesterman, their Vratyastoma 
ritual revives obsolete cult practice. Whether or 
not this ‘black mass’ mystique has socio- 
economic implications, 1t certainly seems to rule 
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out the prevalent notion that ‘non-Aryan’ 
practices are somehow being documented here. 
И ıs largely explained by Falk’s observation that 
it 15 all bound up with a form of ritual dicing 
aimed not at selecting a winner, but at pre- 
selecting a loser (viz., the morally endangered 
butcher of the sacrificial victim). His masterly 
exegesis of the texts relating to Agnyadheya and 
Rajasuya sacrifices show that we are in the 
realms of panic measures undertaken at the time 
of winter solstice to ensure the pacification of 
Rudra and the ascendancy of Indra and the 
Maruts 

Misprints are rather numerous. At p. 53, a 
reference to Horsch seems erroneous 411—416 15 
presumably meant; and at p. 193, end, we 
appear to have been deprived of some lines of 
text 


J. C. WRIGHT 


GUDRUN BUHNEMANN: Ри/а: a study 
in smarta ritual. (Publications of 
the de Nobili Research Library, 
Vol. xv.) 253 pp., 28 plates. Vienna: 
Institute for Indology, University of 
Vienna, 1988. 


This book is a very full study of the theory 
and practice of Hindu риа, built essentially 
around a core which 1s an annotated and trans- 
lated text of the sodasopacára section of the 
Regvediyabrahmakarmasamuccaya (RVBKS), а 
handbook of ritual much used by Maharash- 
trian Rigvedi brahmans of the Sakala school 
and which has been frequently reprinted and 
augmented from the nineteenth century until 
the most recent 1979 edition. A general 
introduction (pp. 29-100) discusses the term 
раза, the historical sources available for earlier 
forms of püjà, the authorization and justifica- 
tion thereof, the mantras used, the list of poss- 
ible errors that might be committed by the 
pujari together with their allotted penances and 
ending up with ‘Modern Trends’ which, as one 
would expect, largely involve shortening, sim- 
plification and the extension of the authority to 
perform püjà to a circle wider than that of male 
dvijas. 

The RVBKS text follows with translation and 
copious notes, references to parallel texts and 
comparable practices (pp. 101—182). A third 
chapter on occasional (naimuttika) puja starts 
with a useful list of the main festivals and 
occasions for vrata which are celebrated with 
naimittika ра ın Maharashtra, especially 
Poona, followed by details of the constituent 
parts of a mürtipitja. that is pranapratistha, the 
infusion of life into a тигїї; angapija, the wor- 
ship of individual parts of a mürti: patrapija, 
the casting of flowers and leaves; Каша, the 
reciting or reading of the appropriate tradi- 
tional story that accompanies а päjā, especially 
when a vow or vrata is involved; then brahmana- 
puja and finally visarjana, the dismissal of the 
utsavamürti such as 1s performed so spectacu- 
larly at the conclusion of the Ganesá festival in 
the cities of Maharashtra. This section ends 
with three specific pujas, all of them very 
popular these days: Satyanarayana, Rsipaficami 
and Anantacaturdasi. These are particularly 
valuable as descriptions of modern, one might 
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say trendy раз, which have only tenuous con- 
nexions with earlier Hindu rites and which have 
scarcely been treated to scholarly examination 
before. Dr. Bühnemann has benefited 
throughout from a lengthy residence 1n Poona 
from 1982 to 1985 in which she obviously 
attended many of these ceremonies and received 
much co-operation and explanation from her 
learned brahman informants. The illustrations 
at the end of piüjasahitya, of position and 
gesture, are presumably from her own photo- 
graphs and are an excellent record of con- 
temporary practice at a time when much is 
changing and when, as she says (p. 100): * many 
Hindus are not even aware of the existing 
difference between the traditional practices and 
the newly created forms’. 

I find this record especially valuable in that it 
vicariously exorcises the familiar guilt feelings 
that one so often experiences when confronted 
with some familiar yet imperfectly compre- 
hended Hindu ceremony. One asks oneself: 
“Where are these particular mantras drawn 
from?’, ‘What is the rationale behind these 
offerings and the order in which they are 
made?’ and a whole string of similar questions, 
but one rarely has the time or the patience to 
pursue them This painstaking study provides 
the answers at least for the common practice in 
Maharashtra in the late twentieth century 

One final complaint: the paperback lost its 
cover after ten minutes’ handling and the whole 
book was breaking up into its component parts 
long before I had finished reading it. 


I. M P RAESIDE 


I. JULIA LzsLre: The perfect wife: the 
orthodox Hindu woman according to 
the Stridharmapaddhati of Tryam- 
bakayajvan. (Oxford University 
South Asian Studies Series.) xiv, 
375 pp., 8 plates. Delhi etc.: Oxford 
University Press, 1989. Rs. 225. 


Dr. I Julia Leslie has held a number of posts, 
including that of Visiting Lecturer and 
Research Associate in the Women’s Studies in 
Religion Program ш the History of Religion, at 
Harvard Divinity School. Her previous work 
has been connected with the religious role of 
women in ancient India : 

The title of the text Stridharmapaddhati 1s 
translated by Leslie as ‘ Guide to the religious 
status and duties of women’. The author, 
Tryambakayajvan, a pandit in the court of 
Thanjavur (Tanjore) in the eighteenth century, 
is possibly to be identified with the author of the 
dharmaküta (commentary on the Ramayana) 
(p. 12) The Stridharmapaddhat: was written т 
the Maratha court which was Hindu in the time 
of the Muslim dominance of India and was a 
minority in the Tamil-speaking population. As 
Leslie points out in the introduction, this text 1s 
little known (p. 3) and its importance lies in the 
fact that it 1s the only extant work of its kind, 
there being no other major works on the sub- 
ject. In Sanskrit religious law (dharmasastra) 
there are sections on stridharma, but there is no 
other text exclusively on this subject. It is not 
known how the text was used although Leshe 
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(р 22) suggests 1t was read to the women of 
court їп the siesta period 

Leslie has edited the text and gives a transla- 
tion and a commentary and an introduction and 
a conclusion. Ап appendix gives details of the 
text. collation of тапизспр and stemma 
codicum; the extensive bibliography is split into 
primary and secondary indexes. Tryambaka's 
text 1s in five sections’ ‘Introduction’, ‘The 
daily duties of women ’, ‘ The inherent nature of 
women’, ‘Duties common to all women’, 
‘Tryambaka’s conclusion: obedient service to 
one’s husband is the primary religious duty of a 
wife '. The two latter sections are not dealt with 
in such detail which Leslie clams would make 
the work too long and that they are being dealt 
with by other scholars 

The Sanskrit text—unfortunately in Roman 
transcription rather than Devanagari—is given 
in footnotes with the translation and commen- 
tary merged ın the main text. This presentation 
is justified in the introduction but it can be hard 
to pick out the translation This could have been 
made clearer just by setting the translation in 
bold or italics. Leslie has reordered the text in 
several places where appropriate. 

The translation 1s accurate and clear. The 
commentary is in a good narrative style which is 
easy to read and accessible to readers who have 
no Sanskrit. It is highly detailed—from the 
opening passage on why Tryambakayajvan 
invokes Ganesa and Sarasvati to three pages 
(pp. 92-5) on whether the bodice was worn by 
the women for whom this text was written. À 
number of cultural, linguistic, logical and reli- 
gious problems are dealt with in a coherently 
and concisely argued way. 

The essence of the duties of a woman 1$ her 
family Ше 171) and patisusrüsanam 
(© obedient service to one's husband °’) which 
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is not only the most effective religious 
observance for women; it is the only one 
Not only may a woman not worship any god 
other than her husband, but she is also for- 
bidden to engage ın any religious observance 
other than devotion to him.’ (p. 259). 


The differences between the (inherently 
wicked) nature of women (strisvabhava) and the 
virtuous behaviour of wives (stridharma) are 
contrasted and discussed in detail (pp. 262 f.). A 
woman may not have any independent ritual 
status but she 1s essential for the success of her 
husband's religious duties These duties lead to 
different rewards for the man and the woman: 


. while a man might be encouraged to 

worship the sun in order to ensure the dawn- 
Ang of a new day, or to gain “ unseen " merit, 
his wife's reward is seen in terms of the 
survival and vigour of her husband. While he 
might be more impressed by talk of heaven or 
the rewards of the next life, she is coaxed into 
correct behaviour by the promise of sauman- 
galya, the “ bliss of married life" ' (p 154) 


Women are outside the traditional system of 
the four asramas * stages of life’, but marriage 15 
their process of initiation into religious life 
(Section I). This text was clearly written for the 
highly orthodox woman of the three higher 
varnas, ın particular those at court (р. 105) and 
popular practices are rejected, e g. the perform- 
ance of the vedic agnihotra ritual 1s much more 
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important than pilgrimage which is effectively 
forbidden to women (pp. 134-8). There is dis- 
cussion of practices such as polygamy 
(pp. 121-8) and ' suttee' (pp 291-8) 

There are several topics which this text does 
not mention In her conclusion Leslie discusses 
the surprising absence of anything dealing with 
renunciation by women. There 1s little about 
child-rearing which seems a very strange omis- 
sion although there is a section on pregnancy 
The text is concerned only with a woman’s 
duties as a wife—there 1s nothing about child- 
hood, motherhood or being a mother-in-law, 
although there is a section on widowhood. The 
only concern is with the woman as a wife 

One may wonder why this text 1s not better 
known. Is it because women were not to allowed 
to be scholars so had no pandits of their own 
and no tradition of handing down texts among 
themselves? Is it because it was only ever used 
by a very narrow section of society, i.e the court 
for which it was written? Is 1t because there was 
no interest in such texts anyway that so few of 
them were written and those that were written 
were not to be become well known? When men's 
ritual purity was so dependent on their wives, 
e.g. by the preparation of food, the maintenance 
of the home and hearth, the raising of children, 
etc may one not have expected such duties to be 
taught? Were the traditions handed down from 
mother (or mother-in-law) to daughter(-in-law), 
thus teaching practices appropriate to one’s 
own social background and caste? It 1s interest- 
ing that many of the injunctions are still 
observed today in many different types of 
Indian households. 

This smartly produced publication is a good 
example of recent improvements m printing ın 
India and there is a pleasant absence of obvious 
misprints in the translation and commentary. 
There are charming pictures of a woman's daily 
routine from palm-leaf manuscripts in the 
British Library. 

This book is far more than an edition, 
translation and commentary on the Stridhar- 
mapaddhati, being an historical survey of the 
domestic life of the orthodox Hindu woman 
from the earliest texts to the eighteenth century. 
Leslie discusses a broad sweep of Sanskrt 
literature, from the dharmasastras, the epics and 
the sütras to philosophical texts, grammatical 
texts and commentaries. She has avoided the 
temptation of unnecessarly giving her own 
views on feminism, women's studies, etc. This 
book will be of interest not only to Indologists 
studying Hindu domestic life, ritual texts, 
dharmasastra, etc, but also to students of 
anthropology, sociology, women’s studies and 
many more. It is a fascinating and enjoyable 
wor! 


RACHEL DWYER 


BRIAN K. SMITH: Reflections on resem- 
blance, ritual, and religion. xiv, 
265 pp. New York, Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1989. £25. 

The starting point and conclusion of this 
study is provided by the attempt to define 


Hinduism through its connexions with Vedism. 
The author ıs a ‘comparativist’ (in the disci- 
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pline of Comparative Religion) and an ' Indolo- 
gist’ at the same time, though the terminology 
and diction of the book seem to betray a certain 
dominance of the comparativist. The book 
includes an extensive bibliography (pp. 226-51); 
index and glossary are merged, with entries 
under English as well as Sanskrit headwords 
(cross-referenced, and showing some ter- 
minological idiosyncrasies). Parts of all the 
chapters of the book were previously published; 
nevertheless, B. K. S. has here presented an 
admirably coherent study 

Ch. i, ‘Making connections Hinduism and 
Vedism’ (pp. 3-29), begins by arguing for the 
necessity of definitions and discusses the diffi- 
culties raised in defining ‘Hinduism’. The 
author then proposes his own definition: 
‘Hinduism is the religion of those humans who 
create, perpetuate, and transform traditions 
with legitimizing reference to the authority of 
the Veda’ (pp. 13f.). This definition is tested 
and defended by a discussion of strategies for 
orthodoxy and the functioning of the Veda as 
canon. What begins as a question and a 
hypothesis proves, as one would expect, to be 
the thesis which constitutes the result and con- 
clusion of the study: ‘Is it.possible that the 
strategies of orthodoxy themselves, connecting 
counterparts to prototype, are Vedic?’ (p. 29). 
The bridge from hypothesis to thesis 1s formed 
by the ‘project’ of the book: ‘the attempt to 
delineate and demonstrate the underlying 
(which is not to say unconscious or hidden) 
principles of the religion represented in the 
Veda’ (p. 29). 

Ch. ii, ‘Constructing Vedism’ (pp. 30-49), 
surveys Vedic scholarship and, in particular, 
criticizes Frits Staal and J С. Heesterman. 
Ch iii, * Ritual and reality ’ (pp. 30-81) outlines 
the ‘ontological space’ as defined by ‘ resem- 
blance’. It is surrounded, so to speak, by the 
two excesses of ‘ of an excess of resemblances * 
(jami їп ritual terms) and ‘ an excess of differen- 
tiation ° (prthak). These notions are exemplified 
with regard to creation narratives in Brahmana 
texts centring around Prajapati (pp. 54—69): and 
the principle of universal resemblance is then 
spelt out in interpreting the concepts of brah- 
man, ‘ the ultimate nexus of ... all connections 
between the resembling parts of the universal 
whole’ (р. 72), of ‘prototype’ (ргата), 
‘counterpart’ (pratima) and ‘appropriate 
form’ (abhirüpa), and of the connexion between 
them (папа, bandhu). 

Ch. iv, ‘The ritual construction of Being’ 
(pp. 82-119), traces the application of the same 
principles in the course of a human life, through 
the samskaras by which an ‘ ontologically viable 
self’ is created. The hierarchical order thus 
realized extends into the unseen worlds (* The 
Sacrificial Journey to Heaven’, and ‘ Life after 
Death’) 

In ch. v, * The organization of ritual know- 
ledge' (pp. 120-42), emphasis is put on the 
characteristics of the Sūtra literature 
(Srautasutras and Grhyasiitras) as a literary 
genre. The functions of paribhasas and the 
different techniques and terms used to clarify 
the ‘interplay between the general and the spe- 
cific’ (p 124) (prakrtis and vikrtis; avapa; 
atidesa,; numerical analogy; resemblance of 
deity or material; resemblance of purpose). The 
same connexions which apply within a text are 
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said to apply intertextually between different 
texts, т.е. the Srauta- and the Grhyasitras, thus 
emphasizing the commonahty of organizational 
principles ш Vedic ritualism as a whole. 

Ch. vi, ‘ The organization of ritual practice’ 
(рр. 143-68), spells out the ‘ unity of ritual’ by 
discussing the grhya sacrifices; ın spite of its not 
being well attested in the Samhitas and Brah- 
manas, and in spite of appearing divorced from 
the гаша ceremonial 1n later sources, it 15 
maintained that the grhyayajfia 1s (a) basic, 
(b) possibly chronologically prior, and (c) 
fundamental in the hierarchy of levels which 
constitute the Vedic mtual as a whole. The 
relation by which the domestic ritual is linked to 
higher forms are ‘ specified by the oppositions 
of domesticated/expanded, “ female ”/“* male”, 
simple/complex, and inferior/superior ' 
(p. 169). 

Ch. vn, * Ritual hierarchy, substitution, and 
equivalency’ (pp. 169-99), raises the question 
of whether the domestic rituals should not be 
considered ‘equivalent replacements’ (rather 
than instances of hierarchical resemblance). An 
answer is sought first, by outlining the system- 
atic connexions between sacrifice and substitu- 
tion, then by specifying instances of substitution 
in Vedic ritual, and finally, by outhning the 
changes in the history of the system which led to 
the dissolution of the ‘ the Vedic unity’ and its 
transformation into ‘ Hinduism’. This process 
is traced through the changes in the function of 
the five ‘ great sacrifices’ (mahāyajñas). 

The concluding ch, уш, ‘The destiny of 
Vedism' (рр 200-25), collects instances of 
‘Hindu uses of the Vedic sacrifice’ В. К. S. 
suggests that, rather than defining Hinduism 
per se (or defining the continuity between Ved- 
ism and Hinduism) by reference to philosophic 
themes, yajfia (sacrifice) provides a key 
notion—'a category that acts to provide 
explanatory power, traditional legitimacy, and 
canonical authority ’ (p. 202). These three func- 
tions are explicated; sacrifice serves ‘as a stake 
for traditionalism and as a means for acceptable 
innovation within the boundaries of 
orthodoxy’ (p. 216). And sacrifice, like the 
category of Veda, is used to represent post- 
Vedic practices as ‘ Vedic’ and orthodox. What 
appears as the link between Vedism and Hindu- 
ism 1s what B. K. S. has shown to be the specific 
characteristic of Vedism, viz. the hnking of 
components, the making of connexions, the 
setting forth of models of prototypes and 
counterparts, the quest for linkages between 
archetypes and resembling manifestations of the 
archetypes (cf. p. 218). 

As a means to domesticate ‘ the chaos of the 
unknown’ (p 219) these characteristics serve 
as ‘an adequate description of the work of 
religion’ (ibid.) However, if the continuity 
between Vedism and Hinduism boils down to 
both being ‘ religions’, then in trying to be too 
general B. K. S. seems to have taken away too 
much from the specific results of his study. This 
danger 1s, in my opinion, redeemed by B. K. S.’s 
readiness to include (via such generalities) the 
academic study of religion in an attempt to 
question ‘the radical difference between the 
objects and subjects of study’ (p. 221). (The 
‘work of religion, and the work of those who 
study it’ (p. 219) are seen in parallel—which I 
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consider an unusually frank and usefully cor- 
rect approach, with considerable potential for 
criticism and rational ‘ dialogue’ in an area in 
which the object of study and the academic 
approach to it have tended to be considered as 
too separate to be able to communicate with 
each other.) What would need elaboration with 
regard to the specific example of Vedism and 
Hinduism 1s the fact that the quoted instances 
document the survival of only the concept of 
sacrifice; ‘the category has simply been 
appropriated in order to extol the virtues of a 
very different set of beliefs and practices’ 
(p. 210). The ‘ definition ’ of sacrifice, however, 
which appears from this book, implies a speci- 
fic structure or a system or a theory (viz 
ritually enacted ‘hierarchical resemblance’); 
and it 1s not immediately obvious whether or 
how this defining system has survived where 
the mere concept (the ‘vocabulary of sacri- 
fice’) continues to be used. Thus, in the 
examples for the use of Vedic sacrifices as a 
‘standard of worth’ (pp. 215 f.) the common 
denominator is not ‘ hierarchical resemblance’ 
but merit (cf. also the quote from Manu on 
p 17); to be motivated by material or spiritual 
gain is not asserted as one of the specific 
characteristics of the sacrificial model depicted 
by В. К. S. (cf., however, рр. 128 Я. on artha). 
(The key may well be social rather than reli- 
gious or theoretical, as 1s tentatively hinted at 
inn 61, p. 217, where ‘ Brahmin’ is identified 
as another category of continuity—which 
makes the theoretical aspects of continuity 
appear as strategies for the maintenance of 
privilege and leadership.) 

As was said earlier, the starting point and 
conclusion of this book is provided by the 
attempt to define Hinduism В. К. S. describes 
his study as ‘an attempt to squeeze from the 
Veda the historically constitutive principles of 
Hinduism’ (p 5). The rewards which readers 
will draw from the book will depend on which 
segment of the envisaged readership they belong 
to, to the ‘ comparativists' who appreciate the 
‘larger study of religion’ which provides the 
vantage point and perspective, or to those (the 
* Indologists °) who would prefer to concentrate 
on Vedism and Hinduism (used as the example), 
or even on the study of texts (which enters the 
scope of this book as the obviously necessary 
prerequisite but not as the problem-defining 
centre of attention). B. К. S 1s aware of the 
difficulties raised by such an approach (cf pre- 
face); ın the light of his avowed intentions, he 
has succeeded well His work is based on an 
overall survey of the relevant literary genres and 
is specifically documented (particularly ın chs. 
Zi-vi); it betrays a generous and clearly 
acknowledged indebtedness to secondary 
literature; 1t is provocative 1n 115 judgements on 
published work by colleagues. By analogy with 
the subject matter, one feels called upon as a 
reader to participate in a ritual—the ritual of 
sharing imaginatively (by reading and reflect- 
ing) Admittedly, as a programmatic statement, 
the intention to study products of human 
imagination imaginatively (p. 225) raises 
methodological problems (which border on the 
metaphysical, and which conjure up the danger 
that one will lose sight of the raw material). 
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For the present reviewer, this was a thought- 
provoking and rich exercise of imaginative 
scholarship. 


PETER SCHREINER 


GAURI SHANKAR (ed.): Sivasvamin's 
Kapphinabhyudaya or Exaltation of 
King Kapphina. With an appendix 
and romanized version of cantos 
i-viii and xix by Michael Hahn. 
(Revised edition.) Ixxxviii, 263, 
xviii, xxxvi, 100 pp. New Delhi: 
Aditya Prakashan, 1989. Rs. 400. 


The Kapphinabhyudaya (KA) is, apart from 
verses quoted in anthologies, the only extant 
work of Sivasvamin, who 1s said to have lived at 
the court of king Avantivarman (A.D 855/6- 
883) in Kashmir It seems to have been a little 
studied work, a тайакаууа of the latter period 
in the development of that genre of Sanskrit 
literature—a genre which is characterized by its 
‘enormous difficulty and technicality’ and a 
high degree of ‘linguistic refinement’ (Hahn, 
Postscript, pp i and и) The first edition of the 
KA, by Gaur Shankar, 15 ош of print and 
difficult to find in libranes. Gaun Shankar's 
edition had been based on insufficient manu- 
script material, in the course of his studies 
concerning ‘all Buddhist kavya works’, Pro- 
fessor Michael Hahn has succeeded in tracing 
and obtaining copies of most of the missing 
leaves of * MS N' (a transcript of 34 out of 55 
leaves of that palm-leaf MS from Nepal in 
Newart script was available to Gauri Shankar, 
four leaves remain missing). He also discovered 
the existence of a second N MS, apparently a 
copy of the first, made when this was still 
complete. In addition to the new MS material, 
Hahn availed himself of the expertise of Prof. 
Dr Kameshwar Nath Mishra of Varanasi 
Thus, the present volume contains a reprint of 
Gauri Shankar's edition. It consists of a preface 
by Gulbahar Singh, a learned introduction by 
Саши Shankar (pp. 1-1ххх), an abbreviated 
introduction in Sanskrit (рр Ixxxi-Ixxxvu), the 
text ın 20 sargas (pp. 1-156), diagrams to 
illustrate patterns of the composition of verses 
(pp. 157-65), a pratika-index (pp. 1-xv) and a 
bibliography (pp. хмі-хуш). To this are added 
(as an appendix by Hahn) a critical edition of 
the full text of the first five cantos (for which an 
annotated German translation and a complete 
word index have also been prepared, these will 
be published separately); a ' critical transcript’ 
of cantos VI-VIII on the basis of М and N2 
(Hahn does not consider it a critical edition ' as 
1 has not been tested against a word-for-word 
translation’, Postscript, p. 1x); the readings of 
N (and N2, if necessary) for ‘all those portions 
of the remaining text which show gaps or 
have been characterized as unclear by Gaun 
Shankar’; and finally the full text of canto XIX. 
The latter deserves special mention as Hahn has 
discovered that this whole canto provides an 
example of that type of bhasáslesa (defined ın 
Kavyalamkara 4.10) which requires the use of 
© as many languages, neatly separated from each 
other .. as there are (different) meanings’ 
(p xxii). In printing this canto, Hahn has fol- 
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lowed an elaborate (and apparently reliable) 
marking system employed by the scribe of the 
MS (by the use of strokes and double strokes 
above the aksaras). 

In the ‘postscript’ (1e the introduction to 
the appendix by M Hahn) the metrics of the КА 
are analysed and made the basis of a calculation 
of the extent of the work. Hahn concludes that 
MS N does indeed contain the complete text 
of the КА 

This book 1s an admirable example of how 
scientific progress depends no less on the avail- 
ability of new material than on continued 
analysis by scholars. Hahn has greatly advanced 
on Gauri Shankar (which 1n no way belittles 
the latter's original contribution) and has 
simultaneously pointed out tasks for future 
research. Considering the ‘exorbitant’ (р ш) 
difficulties posed by a critical re-edition of the 
text, Hahn estimates that it would take at least 
ten years to complete a revised edition of the 
whole text. This alone indicates the high 
standards of scholarship set by Hahn and one 
cannot but support his decision to publish the 
additions (covering almost 50% of the text) so 
far completed. Since the revised edition was 
prepared (and printed) on a Personal Com- 
puter, it may be hoped that the input of the 
complete text will be available in electronic 
form (e.g. through the Oxford Text Archive) 
for further analysis. 


PETER SCHREINER 


YOHANAN FRIEDMANN: Prophecy con- 
tinuous: aspects of Ahmadi religious 
thought and its medieval back- 
ground. (Comparative Studies on 
Muslim societies, 8.) xiii, 218 pp. 
Berkeley, Los Angeles and London: 
University of California Press, 
1989. 


The Ahmadiyyah movement emerged in 
India in 1889, arousing from the very beginning 
anxious misgivings amongst other Muslims, 
British rule kept the lid on such hostility In 
1947, partition left the Ahmadi headquarters at 
Qadiyan in India. In a move which, however 
urgent at that time of bloody communal 
violence, might now well seem a major mis- 
calculation, Ahmadis fled into Pakistan, 
creating Rabwah as their new centre. Almost at 
once, there was resurgent antagonism In 1953, 
widespread anti-Ahmadi riots led to the imposi- 
tion of martial law, but not yet to anathematiza- 
tion of Ahmadiyyah; this came in 1974, when 
the Pakistan: constitution was amended to 
declare Ahmadis non-Muslims, another among 
the separately represented minority groups, 
Buddhists, Christians, Hindus, Parsis, Sikhs 
Anti-Ahmadi feeling spread throughout the 
Islamic world. In 1984, a Presidential Ordinance 
in Pakistan transformed * much of the daily life 
of the community into a criminal offense’ 
(p. 46), punishable by imprisonment and fines. 
The present head, Mirza Tahir Ahmad, moved 
to London, where he still is. In 1985, President 
Ziyà al-Haqq, then himself visiting London, 
promised to persevere in efforts * to ensure that 
the cancer of Qadianism is exterminated’ 
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(quoted, p. 46). Life for many Ahmadis in 
Pakistan has come to have its nasty side; for 
some unfortunates, 11 has also been short. 

Such religious intolerance and persecution 
are in principle lamentable; they may in practice 
prove dangerous, even in Britam, where thus far 
anti-Ahmadi opinion has not yet plumbed the 
vitriolic depths long commonplace ш Pakistan, 
and in Britain aroused, for example, by the 
Rushdie affair. 

Ahmadis are a relatively small group com- 
menting on uncertain membership statistics, 
Professor Friedmann finds the significance of 
Ahmadiyyah ' in the nature of its thought rather 
than in its concrete influence’ (p. 24) a delicate 
distinction, especially since Ahmadis have con- 
tributed significantly in many fields, such as 
publishing, translation, professionalism ın reli- 
gious affairs, education, medical missions, the 
presentation of Islam to the west. Not that 
Professor Friedmann underrates Ahmadiyyah, 
which ‘ has become a permanent, if not crucial, 
element 1n the spiritual life of Islam’ (p. 1). 
Crucial 15 a strong word, and may overstate the 
case a little, as does the dust cover perhaps, with 
Ahmadiyyah ‘ unrivalled in its dedication to the 
propagation of Islam ', though Ahmadis have 
indeed most assiduously propagated their faith 

А century of controversy, and the extraordi- 
nary prolixity of the founder, Ghulàm Ahmad, 
and many of his followers, have made 
Ahmadiyyah ‘one of the best-documented 
movements in modern Islam’ (p. I—even the 
best, p 11) Professor Friedmann plunges gal- 
lantly into this maelstrom of words, deftly 
handling material in Arabic, English, Persian, 
Urdu and other languages. He focuses upon 
prophecy Ghulam Ahmad claimed to be a 
prophet, the vast majority of Ahmadis accept 
him as such But can there by any prophet after 
Muhammad? Can there be Prophecy con- 
tinuous? This 1s the crux between Ahmadis and 
other Muslims: despite Ghulam Ahmad’s 
insistence upon his unswerving, total and 
unique loyalty to Muhammad, his critics con- 
demn him for violating the finality of ‘ the seal 
of the prophets ' (Qur'an 33 40). Prophecy runs 
through the first and longest chapter, on the 
historical background, with for instance the 
religious opposition walking out of the 
Pakistani National Assembly in 1974 (a few 
months before the constitutional amendment), 
clamouring ‘ Long live the finality of prophet- 
hood’, an odd slogan, Professor Friedmann 
comments, for a modern parliament (р. 41). 
Part 2, * The classical background ' (identical, I 
think, with the ‘medieval background’ of the 
volume title), begins with ch. і, ‘ The finality of 
prophethood ’, the second longest. In a virtuoso 
orchestration of manifold primary and second- 
ary sources, Professor Friedmann explores such 
matters as early egalitarianism amongst pro- 
phets, the emergence of Muhammad as the 
foremost, divers interpretations of Qur'an 33:40 
(with some uncertamty about the temporal 
finality of Muhammad surviving into the third 
century), traditions being modified to underline 
that finality, difficulties over false prophets, 
varieties of prophet (particularly legislative and 
non-legislative, with some Biblical comparison), 
sufi views (particularly those of Ibn ‘Arabi) and 
Shri, and finally the widespread Muslim convic- 
tion that (except m prophecy) first is best, 
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followed by subsequent decline. Chapter iii, 
‘Substitutes for prophecy’, discusses dreams, 
the muhaddathün (* people who are spoken to’), 
and the 'ulamá' as heirs of the prophets, Chap- 
ter iv examines religious renewal, taydid or thya’ 
al-sunnah, these two chapters are together much 
shorter than ‘The finality of prophethood’. 
Part 3 turns to ‘ The spiritual clam of Ghulam 
Ahmad’: a chapter on the titles mujaddid, 
muhaddath, mahdt, masih, another (third longest 
in the book) on ‘Prophetology and claim to 
prophethood ’; and the doctrinal divide between 
the Ahmadis of Qadiyan and those, more 
moderate, of Lahore A consideration of non- 
violent Ahmadi jihad follows, with perhaps a 
little too little attention to ifr precedents and 
such ideas as jihād of the tongue (both are 
mentioned, pp 178, 180, but the pithy glossary 
entry for Jihad, ‘ holy war’, reflects the overrid- 
ing emphasis of the background discussion). A 
brief conclusion winds up the main text An 
excursus and three appendices, all short (and 
without cross-references back to the main text), 
including the 1984 Ordinance; glossary (barahin 
would have been a useful addition here), biblio- 
graphy (the author modestly excludes himself), 
and a good index (including Quranic verses and 
Prophetic traditions) conclude the volume. The 
whole is clearly written and beautifully pro- 
duced, with 785 footnotes carefully and con- 
veniently in place at the foot of the page—so 
rare a blessing counts these days almost as itself 
among the barahin of prophecy. 

The underlying conviction of the author 1s 
that ‘modern Muslim religious thought should 
be studied with due regard to its background in 
Islamic tradition’ (p x1) Exactly what Ghulam 
Ahmad borrowed, and from whom, is harder to 
pin down: some specific references made by 
Ghulàm Ahmad are discussed (e.g., рр 144-5), 
but Professor Friedmann rightly observes 
(p. 142) that a relatively brief book makes 
much greater detail impossible; there 1s some 
tendency to fall back of phrases like ' clearly 
inspired by’ (pp. 106, 111) or ‘probably 
influenced by’ (p 109) 

Professor Friedmann's study provides a cru- 
cial new dimension, directing our attention 
backwards to the traditional roots of a move- 
ment too often studied as a peculiarly modern 
phenomenon. In many respects, for all its work 
in publishing, education, etc., Ahmadiyyah 1$ 
intensely conservative: ıt has nothing to say to 
the problems of purdah, polygamy, and the role 
of women generally (denying, in fact, that these 
are problems—p. 184); nothing to offer towards 
tolerance and mutual respect, as among equals, 
between one religion and another (despite 
eschewing violent jihad, some Ahmadi abuse of 
Christianity seems quite beyond the pale), no 
concessions concerning textual criticism and 
Scripture Returning to Ahmadi prophetology, 
Professor Friedmann sums it up as ‘a fascinat- 
ing revival of medieval mystical thought, 
expressed in the social and political context of 
the modern period’ (p. 146). 

The ancient roots are not the whole story, of 
course. The ‘social and political context’ 15 
modern: one of the most intnguing achieve- 
ments of Prophecy continuous is to demonstrate 
the wealth of divergent precedent available to a 
contemporary Muslim, seeking new, even 
revolutionary, interpretations of the faith The 
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suggestions which Professor Friedmann offers 
(р хи) for further research concerning 
Ahmadiyyah—regional studies — (Indonesia 
perhaps), interaction with Christianity, a social 
study of adherents—are all modern It is the 
old wine (with a great variety to choose from) 
in new bottles which makes Ahmadiyyah so 
interesting 


HUMPHREY J FISHER 


MEHRDAD SHOKOOHY: Bhadresvar: the 
oldest Islamic monuments in India. 
With contributions by Manijeh 
Bayani-Wolpert and Natalie H. 
Shokoohy. (Studies in Islamic 
Architecture. Supplements to 
Mugarnas, Vol. IL) 65 pp. 58 
plates. Leiden, New York and 
Copenhagen: E. J. Brill, 1988. 
Guilders 72. 


Bhadre$var in Kutch has been known for its 
Jain and Islamic monuments since James 
Burgess published his first reports on the region 
in 1875 and 1876. For nearly a century no more 
attention was paid to the Islamic remains at 
Bhadreévar until 1965 when Z. A. Desai 
published a study of its mscnptions. This 
revealed a shrine dated to 554 А.Н. (AD 1159- 
60), some 35 years earlier than the erection of 
the Quwwat al-Islàm mosque in Delhi, generally 
taken to mark the beginning of Islamic architec- 
ture in India. The Bhadre$var shrine may, there- 
fore, claim to be the oldest Islamic building still 
standing in the Subcontinent. (An earlier but 
almost totally destroyed structure, tentatively 
identified as a mosque, was revealed by archae- 
ologists at the beginning of the century at 
B(r)ahmanabad, ancient al-Mansura, the Arab 
capital of Sind ) 

The present volume is the first systematic 
documentation of the Islamic remains at 
Bhadregvar, and И ıs amply illustrated with 
maps, finely executed measured architectural 
drawings and black and white photographs. 
The description focuses on the dated shrine 
(Shrine of Ibrahim) two mosques 
(Solahkhambi Masjid and Свой Masjid), а 
pavilion (Chatri) and a step-well (Düdha Vav) 
Though partly ruined and occasionally buried 
in the accumulated soil, these monuments are 
sufficiently well preserved to demonstrate a 
consistency of architectural style An appendix 
by both Shokoohys describes an early mosque 
at Junagadh in Surashtra dated to 685 AH. 
(A.D 1286-87). 

Not surprisingly, the shrine and mosques at 
Bhadregvar were constructed according to tech- 
niques that prevailed 1п Western India in the 
twelfth century The patrons of these early 
Islamic buildings obviously had no difficulty їп 
adapting their needs to local practice The dated 
shrine has carved columns and beams, and is 
roofed with an enlarged corbelled dome sup- 
ported on eight engaged columns, exactly like 
domes in Western Indian Hindu and Jain 
temples There is, of course, a total absence of 
figures ın the shrine’s decoration, but the 
stylized lotus ornament and profusion of 
decorated lobes in the dome resemble similar 
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features in temple architecture. The only notice- 
ably Islamic element is the mthrab with a semi- 
circular plan and niche protruding from the 
western wall. The Chott Masjid also makes use 
of typically Western Indian columns and door- 
ways. In the opinion of the author, the shrine 
and this mosque are contemporary. 

The Islamic inscriptions at Bhadre$var are 
treated in a separate chapter contributed by 
Bayani-Wolpert. The style of the letters, accord- 
ing to this authority, recalls that of other 
twelfth-century epigraphs in Tunisia, Egypt 
and, ın particular, Yemen. Full Arabic texts and 
English translations are provided. 

The authors are to be congratulated on a 
complete and thorough exposition of the 
Bhadre$var monuments. In an era when the 
meticulous documentation of Islamic architec- 
ture in India seems to have almost died out, this 
volume is a welcome contribution. 


GEORGE MICHELL 


NITA Kumar: The artisans of Banaras: 
popular culture and identity, 1880— 
1986. xix, 279 pp. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1988. 
$29.50. 


The choice of subject underlying this chal- 
lenging and richly informative book is deter- 
mined by ‘a desire to enrich the ongoing effort 
of writing Indian history from the subalterns’ 
point of view" The subalterns in this case are 
primarily the weavers, metalworkers and wood- 
cutters of Banaras, chosen *on the pragmatic 
considerations of their being old-time residents 
of the city (a kind of indigenous working class), 
of including in their ranks both Hindus and 
Muslims, and of constitutmg enough of a 
presence to be identifiable ın historical sources ’, 
and the main focus of enquiry is on their 
working lives and—particularly—their leisure 
activities What is perhaps the most surprising 
facet of Kumar's findings is the extent to which 
they portray a Banaras vastly different from 
that of the pilgrims’ world which so monolithi- 
cally dominates our standard perceptions of 
the character and even the primary function 
of the city. 

Rather than reading the text of the city 
through its mahatmya-defined religious geo- 
graphy, Kumar has recourse to observation of 
the contemporary scene amongst the artisans 
themselves, and to such historical records as 
state archives, Municipality reports, periodical 
literature held by institutions like Banaras 
Hindu University and the Nagari Pracárint 
Sabha, and the registers of local police stations 
(лапа) Kumar's first-hand observations of the 
artisans reveal, through subtly complementary 
descriptions of their economic, social and 
domestic arrangements, the identity of the 
workers themselves; and the inevitability of 
social and economic change emerges naturally 
from her engagingly sympathetic but unsen- 
timental descnptions of the plight of the 
artisans. In describing the circumstances of Shiv 
Prasad, a craftsman who makes wooden toys, 
Kumar reports with characteristic laconicism 
that ‘ His craft does not seem to influence any of 
the dimensions of his life except in so far as it 1$ 
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responsible for his poverty’. The nature of 
Kumar’s observations and the style of their 
delivery prompts an aesthetic response to this 
book more appropriate to a piece of ‘creative 
writing ’; it is hard to imagine a more compel- 
ling treatment of a social or ethnographic 
theme, and the added bonus of the Banaras 
setting gives these descriptions a breadth of 
relevance which must make the book essential 
reading for all students of both contemporary 
and historical Indian society. 

While major Banaras landmarks such as the 
Visvanath temple form a distinctive backdrop 
to local hfe, they constitute just one of the many 
facilities and preoccupations enjoyed by local 
residents, and are shown to be far less dominat- 
img than one would conclude from such 
accounts of the religious Ше of Banaras as 
Diana Eck's remarkable 1982 study (which 
Kumar designates as being * m the same vein as 
the mahatmyas") The special quality of 
Banaras life, banarasipan, and the significance 
of the proud epithet ‘ Bandrasi’, contain ele- 
ments other than the readily recognizable 
symptoms of temple-based Hinduism. Not least 
of these elements 1s the presence of the Ganges, 
providing not only—as Hindu symbol—the 
eventual path of emancipation enshrined as the 
city’s most famous attribute, but also—as con- 
venient dariya—the more immediate delights of 
revelry and relaxation for which Kumar finds 
the Hindi terms such as mauj-masti only 
inadequately translated by their English 
equivalents In particular, a ferryboat nde 
across the Ganges offers the prospect of a 
transition from the intensive urban work con- 
text of the city side to the open and uncongested 
‘other side’: and it 1s the activity known as 
Байт alang, * [going to] the outer side’ which 
constitutes the archetypal Banárasi activity and 
hence a main focus in this book Bahri alang, an 
idealized and virtually ritualized form of the 
simple pleasures of life, centres on three activi- 
ties in particular: a thorough bout of ‘ defeca- 
tion and bathing' (тра{пй-паһйпй), clothes 
washing (safa lagānā, forming also the basis of 
‘за/а sammelans ("clothes washing con- 
ferences ")' in the season for watersports), and 
preparation of bhang (bhang chünna). To these 
delights, for which the presence of water is 
essential, may be added more universally con- 
ventional activities such as picnicking and 
leisurely strolling. One of the many connexions 
between this type of Banarasi leisure activity on 
the one hand and the orthodox attitude towards 
the city's tutelary deity on the other is the 
favourite concept of ' phakkarpan the special 
characteristic of Bhagwan Bholenath (Siva) of 
being “wild”, eccentric, untraditional, and 
unaccountable ’. 

Such religious interpretations are necessanly 
confined to the Hindu population, and the 
rather different symbolism attached in Islam to 
water and washing, for example, means that the 
core elements of bahri alang are largely devoid 
of ritual significance to the Muslims of Banaras. 
but Kumar demonstrates that they too partici- 
pate in the archetypal Banárasi lifestyle, even 1f 
their language (sair/sail instead of bahri alang; 
simple nahaná instead of sndn) may reflect the 
absence of a specifically Hindu system of sym- 
bolic values. Kumar's emphatic demonstration 
of the shared element of Banarasi culture 1s 
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nothing if not timely in the late 1980s; and her 
researches fully vindicate the statement that 
* There 15 no ready reason why the actions of 
Hindu and Muslim masses should be inter- 
preted more from the perspective of political 
leadership or religious revivalist and reformist 
movements than in the light of their own 
existential experiences based on their culture of 
everyday life’ The argument applies equally 
well within the pluralism of the Hindu world, as 
demonstrated by the observation that while 
some Hindus associate Diwali with Vaishyas 
and Holi with Shudras, ‘ such claims are restric- 
ted to occasions like interviews, and no one’s 
practice is based on them’. 

Alongside bahri alang, other foci ın the book 
are the akhara, the artisans’ world of music, and 
certain of the major festivals celebrated in 
Banaras In all cases the contemporary situation 
1s set in the context of the time-scale of the last 
hundred years, this historical dimension being 
assembled from the records referred to earlier 
Registers such as those maintained by shana 
staff are subject to the whims of successive 
munshis, and the frustrations and joys of work- 
ing with them are described in an appendix 
which should be read by anyone planning paral- 
lel research in India, those who have already 
trodden this path will recognize that ‘ one can- 
not go to these registers so much to get the one 
particular bit of information one needs, as to let 
them impart their own information on their 
own terms’. Some aspects of Banaras! tradition, 
such as the element of obscenity п Holi 
saturnalia, are too ephemeral to be collected in 
even this imperfect fashion, and consequently 
there are processes of change which can only be 
surmised; Kumar’s wryly perceptive common 
sense appears to be a reliable guide here, as in 
the observation that * In fact, Holi has not been 
degenerating over the years, as we can tell from 
the continuous claims that 1t 1s.’ 

The bibliography concluding this excellent 
book features a four-page list of the names and 
occupations of people interviewed 1n the course 
of the research There 1s also a glossary, which 
standardizes some of the somewhat eccentric 
transliterations followed in the text (the drop- 
ping of diacritics after the first occurrence of a 
word leaves some odd ambiguities, as ш the 
article title * Manbhave Hamen Kashi ki Сай”, 
not to mention the unfortunate ‘ panda’); and 
an appendix following the one already referred 
to offers ‘Tara Prasad’s Bhang Recipe’ (not 
tested by this reviewer) 


RUPERT SNELL 


AHSAN JAN QAISAR: Building construc- 
tion in Mughal India: the evidence 
from painting. xi, 72 pp., 16 plates. 
Delhi. Oxford University Press, 
1988 [pub. 1989]. £10.50. 


This brief but elegantly constructed work is 
greatly to be welcomed, as one of the few 
penetrating studies of a particular aspect of 
Mughal building, examined in detail It is also 
one of the most scholarly studies of the period 
to emanate from India itself in recent years. 
Qaisar concentrates on the organization of the 
personnel involved in Mughal building, and on 
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the materials, tools and techniques that they 
employed These subjects, he fairly contends, 
were given insufficient prominence by the 
authors of the classic studies of the period, and 
have tended to be similarly neglected since. For 
the most part, they are adequately treated here, 
so that we are given, not another survey of 
Mughal masterpieces, but a picture of the 
people and practice that lay behind their 
creation. 

Qaisar’s section on the personnel provides а 
fuller and clearer picture than we have 
previously had of the chain of command on a 
Mughal building site. He begins with the offi- 
cials who supervised the work, pointing out the 
important instances where we know the names 
of individuals involved He goes on to discuss 
the accountants and finally the workforce itself. 
The convention in contemporary paintings of 
depicting some of the workers scantily clothed, 
is taken to indicate the broad division between 
skilled artisans and unskilled labour Also from 
the paintings, Qaisar notes that women but not 
children were employed. There is some close 
observation of details in these paintings, as 
Qaisar draws our attention to a worker buying a 
take-away lunch, and others pausing for a drink 
of water, or to do their washing 

The study 1s stronger, perhaps, in its analysis 
of the personnel, and in the descriptions of 
materials and tools, than ш its accounts of 
structural techniques, which receive com- 
paratively scant attention. This 1s a pity, since 
structural techniques are well illustrated by 
paintings, including some of those reproduced 
here. Plate 4, for example, shows both the 
centring of an arch and the construction of a 
dome on the ring method, but neither technique 
1s described in the text 

In general, in fact, the paintings are often 
under-used, and the emphasis on them sug- 
gested by the subtitle, is not borne out by the 
book itself. There 1s a far greater use of literary 
sources, with the paintings being invoked to 
illustrate or corroborate them The literary 
evidence, however, 1s sifted and applied most 
meticulously 

In the concluding section, Qaisar develops an 
argument hinted at 1n earlier parts, about the 
emancipation of the Indian architect from 
illiterate artisan to educated designer, and the 
consequent severance of ‘ the traditional unity 
of architectural and constructional functions’ 
(р. 39) This change 15 supposed to have 
occurred in the course of the Mughal period, 
and to be its distinguishing feature The argu- 
ment 1s quite unconvincing In the first place, it 
is based on assessments of the change of that 
nature m building practice between medieval 
and Renaissance Europe; but Qaisar offers no 
explanation as to why the Indian experience was 
bound to follow the European pattern, and this 
one may reasonably doubt (especially with 
regard to a period preceding the cultural 
influences of the colonial era) The only 
evidence adduced in support of the argument 
refers to the circumstances of a single family— 
with nothing to suggest that their case was 
typical rather than exceptional. Most damag- 
ingly, the argument ignores the evidence 
afforded by those enthusiasts of the Indian arts 
and crafts movement at the turn of the century, 
who examined surviving vestiges of the 
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country’s traditional building practices. This 
omission is the more surprising since Qaisar has 
previously (pp. 5-6) identified ‘extant tradi- 
tional building crafts’ as a valuable source of 
evidence, and as the source most seriously 
neglected. 

The concluding argument, however, properly 
lies outside the scope of the enquiry pursued in 
the book's earlier sections, and so it does not 
undermine the valuable information offered 
there. On balance, we must be grateful to Pro- 
fessor Qaisar for providing such a detailed 
description of an important aspect of Mughal 
architecture that has not been sufficiently 
explored before. 


С H. R. TILLOTSON 


PANDURANG GANESH DESHPANDE and 
BHARATI. DESHPANDE: Universal 
English-Gujarati dictionary. vi, 960 
pp. Bombay: Oxford University 
Press, 1988. Rs. 90, £7.95. 


The dictionary under review is based on a 
1988 word-list compiled by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, which claims to be ‘ authentic and up- 
to-date’ and covers 34,000 English words and 
phrases. However, this list 1s less ‘ up-to-date’ 
(note some of the omissions given below) than 
that of any monolingual Oxford English dic- 
tionary and 1s considerably shorter than even 
The Oxford Pocket Dictionary. The dictionary 
updates Р. G. Deshpande’s A modern English- 
Gujarati dictionary (Bombay: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1970), but one may note that the 
word-list has decreased from 35,000 while the 
price has almost doubled. 

The major changes include the removal of the 
tables and appendices from the earlier edition 
The conversion tables of Imperial (or, as called 
here, English) weights and measures are kept, 
while the Apothecaries’ weights and measures, 
the Troy and the avoirdupois weights and the 
Indian measures have gone. The new dictionary 
converts metric into Imperial only, whereas the 
older dictionary converts both ways. The list of 
Roman numerals and their Arabic equivalents 
15 gone; a new list of Gujarat: spellings for 
countries and their adjectives of nationality is 
welcome. The list of foreign words and phrases 
commonly used in English has gone and while 
some have been mixed into the main text, e.g. 
Deo volente (without necessarily indicating that 
these are foreign expressions and should be 
written 1n italics in English), many have been 
omitted. In the new dictionary, the abbrevia- 
tions are mixed in with the body of the text itself 
whereas in the 1970 dictionary they are listed 
separately at the back. 

The word-list has undergone several changes. 
It includes some new abbreviations (e.g. GCE) 
but some obvious new abbreviations are miss- 
ing (e.g GCSE, AIDS, CD), along with a 
number of new words (e.g. glasnost, floppy disk, 
yuppy, racism and sexism—although one can 
have a sex-change). Few of the much-used 
brand words are given (e.g. Hoover, filofax). 
New words include gay, satellite and words 
for space technology Black is given as a term 
of abuse rather than as a word that (young 
British) Asians may use to describe themselves 
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Words which have gone include Tom Thumb, 
Tom Tiddler’s ground (?), take to the heather 
(?) while many obsolete words remain, e.g 
‘filly’ 1s given as ‘ young girl’. 

This dictionary is of limited use to a non- 
English native speaker because of the lack of 
information about the complexities of English 
phrasal verbs, about idiom and slang and the 
absence of any marking of technical terms or of 
degrees of obscenity, etc There are no 
examples of usage and few of specific meaning 
It ıs to be regretted that ıt does not contain 
different types of English such as American 
English, Australian English or even Indian 
English. The English word, which is marked 
for stress, has a Gujarati transcription to show 
pronunciation 

The dictionary requires а non-Gujarati 
native speaker to check in a Gujarati-English 
dictionary more than would normally be 
expected for gender of nouns, prepositions 
used after certain verbs, etc Often only one 
sense of an English word is translated. Їп my 
own experience of using the dictionary for 
writing Gujarati proses, I have found it to be 
accurate, but limited. Some of these limitations 
are perhaps criticisms of the small dictionary in 
general. What was needed was not the replace- 
ment of a fairly adequate small dictionary but 
an extensive and detailed, considerably 
enlarged, International English-Gujarati dic- 
tionary of use to both the native speaker of 
English and of Gujarati. 


RACHEL DWYER 


FRANCIS ROBINSON (ed.): The Cam- 
bridge encyclopaedia of India, 
Pakistan, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, 
Nepal, Bhutan and the Maldives. 
520 pp., map [on endpapers]. Cam- 
bridge, etc.: Cambridge University 
Press, 1989. £30. 


The work under review 1$ a large volume, 
visually well presented, which reads easily and 
in a reasonably consistent style, and is 
undoubtedly good value for money at £30. The 
quality of most of the contributions is 
adequate; some are very good; some are 
weaker and more partisan than others (the 
“Introduction to economies’ (р 258) а 
thinly concealed piece of optimistic propa- 
ganda. see how its eulogy of agriculture con- 
trasts with the more qualified appraisal in the 
section on agriculture by В. Harris and 
J. Harriss). Some are a list of names and facts 
with little interpretation (the ‘ Regional king- 
doms А.р. 650-А.р. 1250’, рр. 86-93, for 
example). Some are usefully interpretive, and 
some are forthright (Paul Brass on political 
developments in India in particular). 

Be all that as it may, it is still not clear to this 
reviewer at what or to whom the book 15 
directed. Its claim that it will be of value to 
experts is questionable. Some of it could be 
useful in 1ntroductory courses, and the inter- 
csted layman could find it illummating and also, 
perhaps, useful—provided he could overcome 
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the book’s greatest problem, which 1s finding 
how the information 1s accessed 

The index 1s long and may be adequate, but 
doubts arise (when one looks for Permanent 
Settlement, for instance) The contents list 1s of 
almost no help at all, a chapter heading * British 
imperialism and Indian nationalism 1858—1947 ° 
covers 31 pages and 7 separate articles by four 
different authors Why are these articles not 
listed as such? The glossary at the back is thin. 
I looked up mleccha (p 74b) without success. 
Realizing that some standard concepts might 
not be easily accessed, I looked for biradari and 
then bradri 1n the index and the glossary, and 
could find neither, although the term is as 
important to understanding Pakistan as caste is 
to India. There are no footnotes, which 1s not 
necessarily a worry, except that many, though 
not all, of the bibliographies for further reading 
are too short and refer to elementary secondary 
material and 1n one case—the assertion that 
many scientists and doctors have authenticated 
the miracles currently worked by Sai Baba 
(р. 348b)—some corroboration for the sceptics 
would be useful. The bibliographies come with 
each article, and therefore duplicate material, 
and do not include publishers’ names. 

Clearly the organization of such a book is 
difficult. The system implied by the title 
“encyclopaedia ’—а greater number of shorter 
articles listed alphabetically—has been 
eschewed in favour of fewer, longer articles, 
arranged systematically, geographically, and 
chronologically This is exemplified by the 
historical account, which 1s unified and chrono- 
logical until 1947 After that, the treatment is 
systematic and by country. Suddenly thereafter, 
history becomes chapters on Politics, Foreign 
Relations, and Economies. This approach loses 
the significance of events like the emergence of 
Bangladesh m 1971, which is fragmented over 
many contributions. Above all else, the degree 
of overlap between different articles for the 
post-1947 era 1s wasteful Under ‘ Foreign rela- 
tions’, one article deals with ‘India and her 
neighbours’, another with ‘India and the 
world’, and another with ‘Pakistan and the 
world’ Since the shape of many extra-regional 
alliances 1s conditioned by internal rivalry (the 
Soviet Union-India axis v. the Pakistan—USA— 
China axis) the repetition here 1s acute The 
divisions of material in other ways 1s unusual 
too. The introductory chapter on people 
includes material on contemporary urbaniza- 
tion and migration, but 100 pages of History 
and 100 pages of Politics and separates this 
from Economies. Religion repeats, and 
certainly connects with, some of the historical 
material. Architecture, Sculpture and Painting 
in a later chapter could also easily have merged 
with earlier historical material. 

Finally, this reviewer was continually foxed 
by the attributions Who is В.М B., not listed 
among the contributors? Could it be R.W.B 
who 1s 1nitialled under several articles? If it is, 
R.W B. does not exist in the contributors’ list 
either, only R.B. Who wrote the weak 
* Introduction to economies '—apparently P.C. 
(p. 260a). But there 1s no contributor P.C. in the 
opening list, only P.Ch and Р.К C.—so of 
whom have I been critical? 

A more truthful title for the volume, but not 
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so marketable perhaps, would have been South 
Аза an introductory reader. As such, it 1s a 
handsome volume and good value for money. 


GRAHAM CHAPMAN 


SOMASUNDARAM VANNIASINGHAM: Sri 
Lanka: the conflict within. xii, 
200 pp., London: Sangam Books 
Ltd., 1989. £19.95. 


The phenomenon of ethnic conflicts 15, 
unfortunately, not a new one m many parts of 
the world. The growing number of publications 
on the drawn-out ethnic crisis in Sn Lanka 1s 
now augmented by this study, by a Tamil 


author with first-hand knowledge of the most 


difficult issues. His book does not provide an 
objective portrayal of the situation, and puts 
forward the case for Eeylom, a separate political 
entity for the Tamils of Sri Lanka. 

The value of this book (though it 1s far too 
expensive ın London) lies chiefly in its elaborate 
presentation of a Tamil perspective on the crisis. 
The author argues, basically, that Sri Lanka’s 
present constitutional arrangements are of a 
conditional nature, since the Tamils never con- 
sented to them. Therefore, the calls for 
independence, rather than any federal arrange- 
ments—which do not seem to recommend 
themselves to the author—are portrayed as 
legitimate and worthy of international recog- 
nition. Thus, to talk of ‘ separation” or ‘ partı- 
tion’ is seen as ‘perverse’ and ‘irrelevant’ 
(p. 122) The author deplores the continuing 
violence and the involvement of India in this 
matter, ending his book, apparently a chastened 
trade unionist turned into an advocate of 
Gandhian strategies, with an appeal to the 
leadership of the Tamils to consider a political 
rather than a military solution. 

The book is ambitious and even contains a 
draft constitution for Eeylom (рр 176 ff) with 
interesting comments on judicial training and 
criminal justice. But the author's presentation 1s 
marred by many untenable sweeping statements 
(e.g. p. 109: * India's political thinking has not 
progressed beyond the primitive stages’, or 
р. 153: * Tamils are so individualistic that Marx- 
ism makes no appeal to them’), and loose use of 
a wide range of concepts. The author seems to 
blame everyone, including the Tamils, for the 
current difficulties The British are held respon- 
sible for playing a definite role 1n dividing Sri 
Lankans (pp. 29 and 78), their transfer of power 
to the Sinhalese showing failure to give con- 
sideration, at crucial moments, to the ethnic 
composition of the island, despite earlier recog- 
nition of such facts (p 69). 

The resultant ‘Mahavamsa mentality’ 
among the Sinhalese (p 69) and the inability of 
Tamil leaders to develop a wide vision and to 
make appropriate responses have now com- 
bined with India’s fear of Tamil secession to 
prevent the only workable solution that the 
author can think of, an independent state. Inter- 
esting parallels are drawn between the current 
Sri Lanka crisis, Congress resistance against an 
independent Pakistan 1n the 1940s, and India’s 
attempts to play down the Khalistan issue in the 
1980s. 

In the Sri Lankan setting, the author does not 
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see the new Provincial Council Structures as a 
useful measure of devolution of power. Federal 
arrangements are mentioned as a possibility 
several times, but do not seem to inspire trust in 
the author. The book’s major message, that 
only the full independence of Eeylom 1s a viable 
solution, 1s of course the very issue that Sin- 
halese, Indian, and many Western politicians 
and scholars want to see relegated to the bottom 
of any agenda. Despite the many blunders in 
this, his most recent book (where do we 
locate a country called Fuji!—in Japan?), 
Vanniasingham has succeeded in explaining and 
illustrating Sri Lankan Таш! perspectives, 
which will certainly not be shared by all, but 
make a useful contribution to scholarship on 
the Sri Lankan crisis. 


WERNER F. MENSKI 


MicHAEL H. FISHER: A clash of 
cultures: Awadh, the British and the 
Mughals. viii, 284 pp. Riverdale, 
Maryland: The. Riverdale Co., 
1987. $35. 


The short-lived princely state of Awadh, 
created out of a Mughal province in the 1720s 
and annexed by the East India Company in 
1856, was until recently neglected as a subject of 
serious study. A sudden spate of critical studies 
has changed this. Rosie Llewellyn-Jones and 
Veena Oldenburg have focused attention on the 
capital city of Lucknow before, and immedi- 
ately following, the British annexation of the 
state. Two excellent studies have examined the 
balance of power on the Indo-Gangetic plain in 
which Awadh's dominating position on the 
middle Ganges was crucial during the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
(Richard Barnett, North India between Empires: 
Awadh, the Mughals and the British, Princeton, 
1984, and Muzaffar Alam, The crisis of empire 
in Mughal North India Awadh and the Punjab, 
1707-48, Delhi, 1986). Fisher’s study continues 
this innovative trend. However, the. striking 
similarity of his title to Barnett’s work raises the 
possibility, in spite of his closer attention to the 
nineteenth century, that neglect is about to turn 
into repetitive diagnoses of the final spasms of 
this slowly dying state. If not, ш what does the 
originality of Fisher’s work consist? | 

Like Barnett and Alam, Fisher’s concern 1s 
the nexus of fluctuating political relationships 
created by the decline of the Mughal Empire, 
the assertion of new claims by Indian aspirants 
to empire, and the gradual extension of British 
paramountcy over the whole region. The new 
dimension he contributes consists, principally, 
in the consideration of political value systems in 
terms of cultural norms. He aims, ambitiously, 
to elucidate the ensuing ‘clash of cultures’ by 
isolating and discussing for each reign, three 
main themes. the political world in North India 
in which Awadh functioned, ‘disparate values 
and symbolic forms’ adopted in Lucknow in 
contrast to its provincial hinterland, and lastly, 
the organization and composition of the court 
and its administration. Underlying this analysis 
is Edward Shils’s notion of ‘core cultures’ 
which Fisher identifies in North India mainly 
with Mughal imperial practice and religious 
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tradition, together with the symbolism intrinsic 
to both. At this interface between the political 
aspirants of the age, and also between rulers and 
subjects, the subsequent ‘clashes’ between 
them can be examined in a new way. 

This is an interesting perspective, but proves 
somewhat difficult to maintain amid a narrative 
of events already probably very familiar to any 
potential reader of this book. What is new and 
imaginative tends to be lost amongst the detail 
He is at his best when focusing on specific 
incidents chosen to exemplify both his ‘ culture 
core’ and ‘culture gap’ categories This is seen 
to good effect in the analysis of the imperial 
coronation of Ghazi al-din Haydar in 1819. 
Fisher, like others, sees the elevation of the 
nawab-wazir of Awadh to ‘ king’ as a significant 
turning point in the nexus of political relation- 
ships between Delhi, Calcutta and Lucknow. 
He goes further in attempting to derive from the 
rituals and symbolism of the event the percep- 
trons held by its participants and observers, 
notably the King himself, his Shri ‘ата and 
ministers, the Hindu officials in the diwani, the 
British Resident, the Sunni Mughal court at 
Delhi and the subject population, mainly 
Hindu, in the Awadh countryside He deals 
rather less effectively, however, with a second 
culturally ‘symbolic’ event, the physical clash 
which occurred in 1855, just before annexation, 
between Sunni and Hindu mobs, quarrelling 
over rival claims to a mosque and a temple site 
in Faizabad The stance taken by the Shit king 
as nominal adjudicator, and the reactions of the 
now predatory British Resident, provide an 
excellent opportunity, already noticed in some 
previous studies but never as yet fully explored, 
to examine the dichotomy, hinted at throughout 
this study, between Sunni and Shi ‘ culture’ in 
North India. 

The reason for the failure to achieve all that 
the approach seems to promise ltes, perhaps, in 
Fisher’s narrowly political application of 
‘culture’ at the expense of the more common- 
place usage of the term. In several tantalizingly 

rief references he seems to support well- 
established views on Lucknow’s ‘ golden era’ 
following the flight of Delhr's poets and artists 
to Awadh. Yet poets, theologians and other 
scholars receive scant attention in this study, 
even though their literary and artistic achieve- 
ments would surely have provided an excellent 
source for the kind of symbolism which 1s at the 
heart of the author’s concerns. This neglect is all 
the more surprising in a study which is 
otherwise firmly based on Persian and Urdu 
chronicle material as well as on the more well- 
trodden East India Company sources. 

Fisher’s book is a welcome addition to the 
recent series of studies which challenge the 
contemporary British stereotypes of the last 
Awadhi rulers and their kingdom, but many 
important questions on Awadhi culture and 
religion still гетат unasked and unanswered. 


A. A. POWELL 


HANS-PETER УтеттЕ [with] KLAUS 
KOPPE, GABRIELE NaGy and 
TUMENBAJARYN DASCHZEDEN: 
Wörterbuch Mongolisch—Deutsch. 
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417 рр. Leipzig: VEB Verlag 
Enzyklopádie, 1988. 


The publication in 1981 by Professor Vietze 
and his team of collaborators of a German- 
Mongolian dictionary (Wörterbuch Deutsch- 
Mongolisch) marked a definite and welcome 
advance in the standards of Mongolian lexi- 
cography. The Mongolian—German dictionary 
now under review, also a team effort though the 
composition of the team has changed, is based 
on a computerized re-sorting of the earlier 
work. It is, though, much more than a bare 
reversal The opportumty has been taken to 
make a fundamental review of equivalents, 
leading to enhanced accuracy It is not clear 
how many headwords the new dictionary con- 
tains, since headwords and subordinate entries 
have been counted together and totalled as 
50,000 in the preface. This suggests a stock 
slightly greater than that of Hangin’s 
Mongolian-Englsh Dictionary (reviewed in 
BSOAS, 1л, 3, 1988, 588-90), though the two 
works are in the same range. The book 1s 
uniform with its predecessor It is clearly and 
economically arranged, and printed on thin, 
hard paper, with the Mongolian entnes dis- 
tinguished ın bold type, and is easy to use and 
handy to hold. 

The merits of this dictionary become evident 
after only a short period of use, and need hardly 
be stressed. It represents the vocabulary of the 
contemporary written language of the 
Mongolian People’s Republic to an extent that 
perhaps no other dictionary does. If, occasion- 
ally, one feels that 1t incorporates bits of dead 
wood, especially in the form of copied 
examples, from Tsevel’s Mongol-Mongol dic- 
tionary, this slight tendency 1s neutralized by its 
innovativeness and the novel insights it 
presents. One can overlook the fact that the 
entry-total is to some extent padded by the 
inclusion of passive and causative verbs (though 
not co-operative or reciprocal forms) where the 
status of these as independent lexical items 
might be queried Nor need one be worried by 
the many Russian and other. foreign words 
which are admitted, though many others found 
in current print are excluded Modern 
Mongolian 1s flooded with foreign borrowings 
and it 1s hardly possible to know which are 
acceptable as having been Mongolized, and 
which are still felt to be alien. 

It might be going too far to say that this 
dictionary marks an advance оп Luv- 
sandendev’s Mongol-Russian dictionary of 
1957, till now our mainstay, comparable to that 
of Kowalewski over Schmidt in the last century, 
but surely this will for years be the standard 
two-language reference work for all who wish to 
read modern Mongolian А knowledge of 
German, always a desideratum in the field of 
Mongol studies, has become essential. 

There being no doubt as to the reviewer’s 
admiration for this dictionary, perhaps the 
compilers will not take it amiss 1f the remainder 
of this notice 1s given over to some points of 
criticism. Firstly, though perhaps unfairly, as 
demanding too much, one wishes that the com- 
pilers could have been more generous with their 
sub-entries. If we take, for example, the entry 
тэрэл ‘light’, we find that the eleven sub- 
entries, all apt and useful, fail to include com- 
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mon terms from the realm of the motor-car, 
such ав дохионы гэрэл ‘ direction-indicator’, 
жижиг гэрэл ‘sidelights’, ойрын гэрэл 
‘dipped headlights’, том гэрэл ‘headlights’, 
холын гэрэл ‘full beam’, шалгалтын гэрэл 

‘repeater light’ Under давс ‘salt’ we miss 
давсны хүчил ‘hydrochlone acid’ Under 
даатгал we miss altogether the older meaning 
of a prayer offered to a god, a mountain, and so 
on, with a view to obtaining benefits or protec- 
tion and find only the modern meaning 
‘insurance’ with two subordinate entries Use-- 
ful terminology such as давхар даатгал 're- 
msurance’, даатгалын аюул ‘insured risk’, 
даатгалын хураамж ог даатгалын шимтгэл 
‘insurance premium’ are not given. 

Mention of ‘older meanings’ prompts 
another criticism, that 15, of the fact that archaic 
or semi-archaic words are conspicuously 
absent This 1s the more to be regretted seeing 
that, ш the present era of glasnost or ил тод 
байдал, as the Mongols have 11, such words are 
returning more and more into use as old and 
hitherto proscribed topics, such as astrology or 
Buddhist theology, are once again discussed, 
even in the pages of the party and government 
newspaper Unen 

Some entries might have had more specific 
equivalents given them. For example, байлдагч 
explained as ‘Kampfer, Krieger, Streiter’, 1s 
also the name of a private їп the Mongolian 
army with, just above him, the ахлах байлдагч, 
that 1s, private first-class or lance-corporal. 

Completeness cannot be achieved: so much is 
axiomatic. Not only does a language evolve and 
grow even while the lexicographer 1s trying to 
pin it down, but, even for a team, total record- 
ing of the language as used in different sectors of 
society and for different professions and tech- 
nologies, 15 simply not possible. Thus it 1s easy 
for a reviewer to spot gaps, and ask why this 
word was not included, or why that word was 
not more fully defined. There are gaps in this 
dictionary, too, dozens 1n fact Some common 
and known words have been omitted, while 
others, lurking irritatingly unexplained in the 
reviewer's files and which he hoped to find 
listed, are also absent. Little purpose would be 
served by attempting to enumerate what will 
become evident to the user in due course. Still, 
from the realm of art one misses эүмбэр (a type 
of plastic relief-work) and ингэмэл ‘ bas-relief’, 
from the fauna of Mongolia чичуул ‘Jird’ 
(Meriones), from building шувуун нуруу ' raf- 
ters’, from general vocabulary орц ‘entrance’ 
and үээх m the sense of ‘to try (to do), to try 
(doing)’, and so on 

Thus dictionary should be on the shelves of 
every student of Mongolian. There 1s nothing 
yet to touch it. 


C. R. BAWDEN 


Grace S. Ромб: Wu Wenying and the 
art of Southern Song ci poetry. xiv, 
193 pp. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1987. £17.30. 

The book under review is an elegant work on 

the Ше and ci poetry of Wu Wenying (c.1200- 


c.1260) Chapter 1 attempts to reconstruct the 
poet's life, and manages to illuminate certain 
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aspects, despite the lack of extant source 
material. We are offered a tantalizing glimpse of 
the poet's rise in society through his relationship 
with patrons, ranging from mid-level function- 
aries to administrators of Suzhou and Shao- 
xing, Grand Councillors, and finally to Prince 
Sirong and his wife, natural parents of the heir 
apparent. The social fabric 1s widened with 
poems in Wu's collection ‘addressed to 
courtesans, Buddhist and Taoist nuns, a palace 
ritual attendant, a brushmaker, and the book- 
seller Chen Qi, showing his contact with people 
who, like himself, were on the periphery of the 
elite and yet dependent on this high society for 
patronage and support’ (p. 24). 

Chapter її discusses one of the major stylistic 
features of Wu Wenying’s ci poetry. The author 
first focuses on the difference in emphasis on the 
use of лет (leading-words or lead-segments) 
as presented in two treatises on the art of 
ci writing, written m the second half of the 
thirteenth century and in the early 1300s 
respectively. Lead-segments are defined as 
*denotative links, which thread together and 
make manifest the varied dimensions of image, 
thought, and feeling in a manci (long tune), thus 
enhancing its flow and continuity ’ (p. 64) Wu's 
dense style is then explained by his deviation 
from accepted norms 1n his choice of words for 
monosyllabic and trisyllabic lead-segments. In 
some of the monosyllabic lead-segments, Wu 
Wenying prefers to use adjectives which ‘ tend 
to blend in as part of the description of the 
image and lose the distinct character of lead- 
segments as directives and connectives ’ (р. 70). 
Wu at times even dispenses with monosyllabic 
lead-segments. Again, in his use of trisyllabic 
lead-segments, he often avoids standard prac- 
tice of using colloquial expressions, and instead, 
uses a monosyllabic segment to lead the line, 
with the caesura maintained after the third 
syllable, thus allowing for more development of 
imagery (p 74). Thus, while the normative 
application of lead-segments usually leads to an 
externalization of subjective states and sequen- 
tial progression, Wu's * deviations produce the 
opposite result of internalization of subjective 
elements and ambiguous temporal structures’ 
(p 77). Along with the use of metonymic and 
allusive diction, Wu’s dense style 1s clarified. 

Chapter in discusses major themes and sub- 
genres in Wu Wenying’s ci poetry. The first 
discussion is on yongwu ci, poems that celebrate 
objects. The author begins with a general dis- 
cussion of the yongwu sub-genre as it evolved in 
Ju (rhymeprose) and shi poetry, from objective 
description to descriptive symbolism, and sug- 
gests that similar patterns of development may 
also be found ın the evolution of ci poetry. Wu 
Wenying’s position in the final stages of 
development of this sub-genre ıs clarified, and 
three of his сї poems are analysed to illustrate 
various possibilities The remainder of the chap- 
ter gives translations and detailed analyses of 
Wu’s love poems, which form one-third of his 
corpus, and his occasional poetry, which form 
half of his collection. 

The last chapter concludes with an overall 
view of Wu Wenying’s position 1n ci poetry 
from the early Qing period to the present day. 
The well-known criticism of Wu Wenying's сї 
poetry by Zhang Yan (1248-1320?) reads, * Wu 
Wenying's ci are like a many-jewelled edifice 
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which dazzles the eye, but when taken apart 
does not form clauses or sentences’ (p. 56). The 
author has taken apart the edifice and shown us 
that clauses or sentences do not matter. 

This work fills an important gap in studies of 
ci poetry Two lines in Chinese have been omit- 
ted by the printer (р 72), and the character 


3€ should be 2$ (р. 112). 


ANDREW LO 


JONATHAN CHAVES (ed. and tr.): The 
Columbia book of later Chinese 
poetry: Yüan, Ming, and Ch'ing 
Dynasties (1279-1911). (Transla- 
tions from the Oriental Classics.) 
xiii, [483] pp., 10 plates. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1986. 
$29.95. 


We are fortunate that the sequel to Burton 
Watson’s valuable anthology of early Chinese 
poetry has been prepared by such a dis- 
tinguished sinologist as Professor Chaves 
Watson and Chaves share essential talents 
which make them eminently qualified for such a 
monumental task—sound and unobtrusive 
scholarship, poetic sensitivity, literary panache, 
unerrng good taste, and a humanitarian 
cultural outlook which refuses to allow 
pedantry or fashionable obscurantist theory to 
monopolize their work. Above all this, Chaves 
brings to his latest work two specialisms: a rich 
fund of knowledge about the difficult subject of 
the relationship between painting and poetry, 
and a deep understanding of Chinese poetry 
and poets from the Sung to the Ch'ing 
Dynasties The continuity between the two 
anthologies 1n this admirable Columbia series 
lies 1n their excellent appearance and presen- 
tation, but more importantly in their 
methodology. It is also particularly pleasing to 
have a single translator in each case, so that the 
two volumes are enriched by individual per- 
sonality, rather than a consortium of editors 
and translators. As John Heath-Stubbs says in 
his anthology of contemporary verse, * All good 
anthologies must—and indeed should—display, 
to some extent, the personal predilections of 
their compilers ’. 

Professor Chaves’s volume constitutes a 
representative selection of poetry, ın chrono- 
logical sequence, from the three last Chinese 
dynasties The emphasis on the Ming 1s due to 
his specialist mterest in this era, but it 1s also 
dictated by the fact that of the three dynasties, 
the Ming produced the best poetry, especially in 
the shih or lyric form. From the vast flood of 
verse, increasing by arithmetical progression 
from dynasty to dynasty, he has culled 750 
pieces (breaking this reviewer’s previous record 
of 656 pieces in 1982). Numerically, Chang Үй, 
Li K'ai-hsien, T‘ang Yin, Wen Cheng-ming, 
Yang Chi, Yang Shen, Yüan Mei and Yun 
Shou-p‘ing pre-dominate among the 43 poets 
represented, which includes one poetess. Several 
genres are represented, such as ch ‘ti or dramatic 
апа, tz‘u or sung lyric, and shih ог lyric poetry. 
The latter genre 1s in the majority. 

Professor Chaves’s criteria of selection or 
omission are dictated by his individual taste as 
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anthologist, translation considerations, a desire 
to educate readers 1n the verse of this period, 
especially some unknown or neglected poets 
(for example, the verse of Liu E, otherwise 
celebrated as a novelist), and variety of generic 
form, with an emphasis on the shih lyric. But 
here occurs one glaring omission from his stated 
ams and criteria (p. 1l), that is, the key 
criterion of poems on paintings or by painters 
or about artistic aesthetics, which in fact makes 
thus anthology so individual and distinguished 

The methodology is straightforward. The 
selection from each poet is preceded by a bio- 
graphical summary, a brief nod in the direction 
of the poet's rating, and his special attributes. 
The poems mostly appear without notes, but 
where annotations occur they are extremely 
useful. For example, the contemporary discus- 
sion of poetics (p 211), historical references 
(рр 359, 367), a paraphrase of a heavily allusive 
piece (p. 356), biographical explication (p. 341), 
or an insight from comparative literature, 
Charles Baudelaire’s synaesthesia (p. 80), and 
Arthur Rimbaud's Le bateau ivre (р 118). Each 
poem may be located through a finding number 
in the text to its bibliographical reference. Well- 
chosen plates illustrate a poet’s style in the 
medium of ink pamting, sometimes showing his 
poem inscribed on his painting, the poem being 
translated in Chaves's text The bibliography, in 
the same chronological sequence as the text, 
contains a list of the editions used, including 
some pioneering Japanese research. The only 
Western references are to studies of paintings by 
poet-painters Absent are references to other 
translators, such as Arthur Waley for Yuan 
Mei, or peripheral works such as Wayne 
Schlepp's on san-ch'u. Some important biblio- 
graphical references occur only in the text, such 
as Frederick Mote on Kao Ch‘ and Cyril Birch 
on T'ang Hsien-tsu (pp. 122, 338). 

Professor Chaves has given his readers a 
marvellous body of translations, of a uniformly 
pleasant tone and gentle erudition, but his text 
is ill-served by his introduction. Perhaps it 
attempts too much 1n encompassing the main 
poetic trends of six centuries within its sparse 12 
pages. Certainly, its staid literary history and 
academic criticism, chewing over the old bones 
of contention, cannot be said to actively 
encourage newcomers to dig into, flip through, 
and delight in the fine translations which follow. 
Perhaps the traditional debate which most 
puzzles the non-sinologist (or even the imagin- 
ative sinologist) is the evaluative dichotomy 
between ‘ orthodox masters’ (whether poets or 
painters) and ‘iconoclasts’ or “ессепігісѕ’ 
Traditionally, critical respect and approval were 
reserved for orthodoxy, while a grudging 
admiration was the lot of so-called ‘ eccentrics ’. 
The former have invited inclusion in the literary 
canon, the latter being left to dangle pre- 
cariously on the lower limits of the canonical 
pantheon. Since this critical mode is diametri- 
cally opposed to the mainstream of literary and 
artistic principles 1n the West, it surely deserves 
a mention, 1f not an explanation, of the different 
cultural values at issue here 

Another quibble might be termed a critical 
point. Some pieces chosen for inclusion ın this 
anthology are worthy candidates for a Chinese 
version of Wyndham Lewis's The stuffed owl. an 
anthology of bad verse (1930, 1962). Two Ch'ing 
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pieces will serve as examples: the gruesome tale 
of *The Woman Née Wü', whose heroism 
consists of slicing her own flesh in order to save 
her husband's life (pp. 385-7), and the bathetic 
bad taste of * Ballad of Yuan-yuan’ (pp. 363-7). 

Quibbles aside, Professor ^ Chaves's 
anthology, emphasizing poets of the Ming, 
affirms the value of the human personality of 
that age. Poems consciously imitating earlier 
models, especially those voicing a social con- 
science ın the mode of T'ang New Yueh-fu, 
themselves reviving Han Yueh-fu, do not truly 
represent the sensibility of the Ming era That 
sensibility springs from diurnal preoccupations, 
from contemporary attitudes and aspirations, 
and from the habitual awareness (especially in 
the Ming when numerous poets suffered 
imprisonment, execution, and exile) that the 
poet lived outside society and had to come to 
terms with this unpleasant reality Even the 
traditional lyricism, often expressed in a classi- 
cal pastoralism, contains subtle elements of 
irony, escapism, idealism, and nihilism, which 
erase the original values of the mode. Often a 
personal viewpoint sings out, such as ‘The 
Merchant’s Joy’, which rejects the diehard 
Chinese attitude against commercial traders, 
placing a positive value on the pleasures that the 
trader’s profit can buy—wine, women, and 
song. Politicians m the People’s Republic of 
China are still trying to slough off that old 
prejudice against merchants, a prejudice exacer- 
bated by the anti-mercantilism of Marxist 
dogma. Another unique piece, finely translated, 
is ‘Collecting Antiques’, which parodies the 
Ch'ing penchant for the antique business. It is 
one of many poems which speak directly to the 
modern reader, ın terms of issue and attitude 

When one considers the political terrors of 
the Ming, the stifling of private opinion, and the 
summary punishment of mild misdemeanour by 
an ultra-sensitive regime, it 1s not surprising to 
find that over and above the reiteration of the 
traditional theme of drinking and drunkenness, 
a favourite topos of the T‘ang and Sung, there 
appear a relatively new topos of sleep and a 
newly elaborated topos of poverty. Poverty 
forces the poet and painter to forget his qualms 
about status and sell his artistic words for their 
market price. Sleep seems to be the response to 
life's problems, sleep 1n all its manifestations— 
nodding off, daytime naps, day-dreaming, and, 
of course, drink-induced drowsiness With sleep 
and sleepiness comes the inability to con- 
centrate, to be mentally awake, to take pains 
As Yüan Mei of the Ch'ing put it, ‘ Reading а 
book and finding nothing there,/I drop the 
volume, get up, and take a walk’. This effete 
listlessness, a new phenomenon in the Ming and 
Ch‘ing, was delightfully satirnzed by Wu 
Ching-tzu ın The Scholars (Ли-йп wai-shih, 
c AD 1750). This oft-repeated ennui, described 
but not fully exposed in these poems, 1s worth 
further critical exploration 

The most outstanding feature of Chaves’s 
anthology is his ‘personal predilection’ for 
poet-painter-calligraphers, poems about paint- 
ing, poems about the profession of painting, 
about the aesthetics of painting, and related 
topics. The poet Yun Shou-p‘ing 1s the poet- 
painter par excellence, dropping the nght 
names, Ni Tsan, Fan K‘uan, and the like, in his 
professionally painterly poems In general 
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terms, Chaves has produced a pioneering work, 
not only as the first substantial and serious 
anthology of its kind, a true pathfinder, but also 
as an introduction to specialists and the poetry- 
reading public of unfamiliar, but great and 
notable poets of the modern era. His versions 
reach a very high level of poetic art and literary 
virtuosity. 
ANNE BIRRELL 


PAUL W. KRoLL (ed.) Sinological 
studies dedicated to Edward Н. 
Schafer. Journal of the American 


Oriental Society. Special Issue. Vol. 
106, no. 1, 1986. pp. vii, 245. 


The seventeen articles which comprise this 
dedicatory 1ssue of JAOS are a fitting tribute to 
one of contemporary sinology's most imagin- 
ative, productive, and original scholars. Pro- 
fessor Schafer's lifelong interest in exotica, 
mythology, religion, Taoism, mainly of, but by 
no means confined to the T'ang period, is 
implicitly and generously acknowledged 1n this 
volume by his students, admirers, and col- 
leagues. Most of the articles here are not tied to 
the T'ang either—the first eight range from the 
early Chou to the Southern Dynasties, while 
two of the last essays deal with the Yüan and 
Ming. The topics of all the articles pay due 
homage to Schafer's eclectic research. Three 
studies nicely complement his own interest in 
the image of woman in Chinese culture: Victoria 
Cass, writing on the role of women in medicine, 
nursing, and midwifery, and their prescribed 
non-involvement in politics; Suzanne Cahill on 
the special relationship between Queen Mother 
of the West (Hsi Wang Mu) and T'ang women, 
and evocations of the goddess in T‘ang 
literature; and Judith Boltz on T‘ien-fei, 
patroness of travellers, especially seafarers, with 
annotated translations of scriptural texts. 

Donald Harper’s botanical researches into 
various species of pomegranate recall Schafer’s 
exploration of the cultural history of the 
grapevine and other exotica. David Knechtges 
tackles the topic of food in early Chinese 
literature, presenting amusing lists of the ritual 
categories of alimentary officers and items from 
the Ritual of the Chou. He develops his essay 
with a study of the uses of alimentary metaphor 
in ancient texts and provides exotic menus 
culled from sao-elegies and Han rhapsodies. 
One may quibble with his unfortunate transla- 
tion of “food doctor’ (shih i), perhaps better 
rendered ‘ food expert’ in our own idiom, and 
with his simplistic equation of food and eating, 
which are two quite different cultural areas. 

Two articles deal with the textual sources of 
familiar literary myth. Jeffrey K. Riegel cites 
three Shih ching pieces as texts which, although 
orginally unconnected with Confucius in any 
way, later served as a source for the legends-of- 
Confucius industry. Stephen R. Bokenkamp, 
perhaps inspired by Schafer’s 1984 paper, ‘ The 
other Peach Flower Font’, examines a text 
entitled ‘Grotto Passage’ which appears to 
have been the source of Тао Ch'ien's * Peach 
Blossom Spring'. Unresolved dating problems 
cloud the issue here, for the * Grotto Passage" 
contains later interpolations and other manifes- 
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tations of a later editorial hand. In fact, it is fer 
from certain that one can state that * Grot 
Passage’ was the specific source used by Т‘=о 
Ch^en. A succinct comparison between the two 
texts would, moreover, reveal that there a-e 
more points of divergence than convergen«e 
between them. Bokenkamp's flatfooted expla3- 
ation of T'ao Ch'ren's fictional intent (p. 69) is 
also open to question. 

In the area of religion and its links wich 
literature, Schafer's oeuvre is nicely con- 
plemented by Richard Mather’s valuable pieze 
of original research on the 31 Buddhist hymas 
composed by Wang Jung as linking texts to a 
Buddhist treatise by Hsiao Tzu-hang, Prince of 
Ching-ling in the late fifth century. Another 
valuable study in this area is Raoul Birnbaurr’s 
exploration of Buddhist religious practices asso- 
ciated with Mount Wu-t'ai in the T'ang. 

Schafer's fascination with the semantic colcr- 
ation of poetic images informed by religious 5r 
other themes is well reflected in the essays of 
William H. Nienhauser, Jr., and Stephen H. 
West, the former writing on Liu Tsung-yiiar’s 
poetry in exile, naturally echoing sao vere, 
West on Yüan Hao-wen's poems of death and 
disorder. 

Another research interest exemplifying 
Schafer's pursuit of philology is evidenced in 1ле 
essays by E. С. Pulleyblank and the volume’s 
editor, Paul W. Kroll. Both scholars remind 
sinologists of the necessary attention to tae 
exactitudes of grammatical usage and the unex- 

ected discoveries to be gained by a prece 
interpretation of certain esoteric types of poeac 
diction. 

A trio of essays do not fit 1nto any obvioas 
Schaferian pigeon-hole, but stand as 
independent tributes to Professor Schafer. 
Stephen W. Durrant’s study of Ssu-ma Ch‘ien’s 
autobiographical writings, Isabelle Robine’s 
on the affinities between the term Asing (it. 

‘nature’) in Taoism and its connotation in 
Confucianism, and Chauncey S. Goodrich's 
study of the function and style of Eastern Han 
saddles as typified by bronze horse models from 
the Lei-t'ai tomb excavated in Kansu іп 1969. 
Of these, Goodnch's essay constitutes an 
admirable example of a succinct, focused, 
scrupulously researched, and well-written 
article, which states its innovatory thesis, 
presents new evidence, and argues a persoxal 
conclusion, ай in an enlightening and lively 
manner. 

This volume’s editor has acquitted himself 
with distinction, not only in the laudable taskcof 
adequately acknowledging Schafer’s valuaHe, 
pioneering work in sinology over the past half 
century, but also in assembling a fascinatmg 
array of scholarly articles on mostly new aspects 
of sinology. 


ANNE BIRRELL 


SUSAN CHAN EGAN: A latterday Ccn- 


fucian: reminiscences of Willicn 
Hung (1893-1980). (Harvard Eest 
Asian Monographs, 131). ii, 
262 pp. Cambridge, Mas.: 


Harvard University Council оп 
East Asian Studies, 1987. (D:s- 
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tributed by Harvard University 
Press. £15.95, $23.95.) 


William Hung’s life spans a rather turbulent 
period ın modern Chinese history, a time of 
intellectual ferment and dramatic political 
change. Like so many scholars of his generation 
who were born during the last years of the Qing 
Empire, Hung (whose Chinese name in pinyin 
was Hong Ye) was exposed to the challenges of 
Western secular and religious ideas. He adapted 
to these challenges better than most. 

Hung was born into a Fuzhou (Fuyian) family 
of moderate means, but was part of an extensive 
lmeage with some illustrious forebears His 
father, a yuren of 1891 who subsequently failed 
three times in the jinshi examinations, spent 
several years in Shandong province as an expec- 
tant magistrate before finally obtaining a sub- 
stantive appointment there їп 1906 Up to this 
point, William Hung had received a traditional 
education that was confined to the study of the 
Confucian classics, as befitted a member of 
China’s gentry. However, with the establish- 
ment of Western-style schools at this time, the 
old system of producing scholar-élites under- 
went a revolutionary transformation Thus 
Hung, when aged about thirteen, entered a new 
school affiliated with the Shandong Teachers 
College at Jinan. 

The greatest change in his life came, however, 
when Hung returned to Fuzhou and entered the 
Anglo-Chinese College of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. His new American connexion 
was to have a significant influence on his sub- 
sequent career While at this prestigious mis- 
sionary establishment, young Hung had to 
come to terms with the Christian value system. 
After some initial resistance, he soon embraced 
the foreign religion. In 1915, with the financial 
backing of an American benefactor, he left for 
the United States to embark on a four-year 
undergraduate degree programme at Ohio 
Wesleyan University and afterwards spent a 
year at Union Theological College п New 
York. By now Hung had become thoroughly 
Americanized, and upon his return to China in 
1923, he consciously retained many of his newly 
acquired values, habits and 1deas. 

With his American training, Hung was ideally 
suited to assume a prominent post at the new 
and highly esteemed Yenching University of 
Beijing, whose American founders ‘ endeavored 
to forge a bilingual and bicultural Christian élite 
in China’. For nearly two decades he was able 
to work and live in the privileged surroundings 
of the spacious campus on the outskirts of the 
city, at a time when the country was frequently 
thrown into turmoil. This relative tranquillity 
was finally shattered in late 1941 when the 
Japanese took control of Yenching and even 
imprisoned Hung for a brief spell. 

After the war, Hung found it impossible to 
adjust to the new political situation. Although 
he shared the Communists’ patriotic concerns 
and approved of their economic programmes, 
he found their ideological intolerance, and espe- 
cially their fanatical opposition to and destruc- 
tion of both Confucianism and Chnistianity, 
quite unacceptable. Since the Guomindang's 
corruption was not very attractive to him either, 
Hung decided to leave for the United States in 
1946, where he was to spend the rest of his life 
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This comprehensive and entertaining bio- 
graphical account is based primarily on Hung’s 
own reminiscences, collected by the author in 
taped weekly interview sessions between 1978 
and 1980. As a man with many influential 
connexions, Hung thus reveals some rather 
interesting and informative episodes of his life 
їп Chma and America We discover, further- 
more, that Lu Zhiwei, Liu Tmgfang (Timothy 
Lew) Kong Xiangxi (Н. H. Kung) John 
Leighton Stuart and Henry Winter Luce, to 
name but a few, were among his principal 
friends and acquaintances and were in one way 
or another connected with his long and pro- 
ductive career. 

While essentially retelling Hung's own story, 
the author does provide additional details con- 
cerning his qualities as an outstanding educator 
and meticulous scholar who was instrumental in 
establishing the famous Yenching Library She 
notes that his major scholarly efforts were 
devoted to the compilation and publication of 
the Harvard-Yenching Institute's. Sinological 
Index Series. It revolutionized the study of 
traditional Chinese civilization, making ассез- 
sible to the modern student much of China’s 
rich historical and literary past It should be 
pointed out, however, that this account 1s by no 
means a critical evaluation of Hung’s life and 
accomplishments In the end we are left wonder- 
ing precisely what ıt was that made Hung such 
an outstanding scholar and revered teacher 
Nor ıs ıt made clear in what way Hung was able 
to reconcile Confucianism, Christianity and the 
American Way, something most Christian mis- 
ѕіопапеѕ found difficult, 1f not :mpossible, to 
do. These minor shortcomings notwithstanding, 
Egan's collection of the reminiscences of a 
cultured gentleman make for pleasant reading. 


R G TIEDEMANN 


BETTY РЕН-т“1 WEI: Shanghai: crucible 
of modern China. xi, 299 pp. Hong 
Kong, Oxford and New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1987. 
£8.95. 


From 1843, when Shanghai was opened as a 
foreign treaty port, the city grew rapidly from a 
trading place of some regional importance into 
China’s largest and most Westernized urban 
centre. This extraordinary expansion 1s attri- 
butable in the first instance to the city's strategic 
location, since its proximity to the important tea 
and silk producing districts attracted the 
Western merchants who had hitherto been con- 
fined to Guangzhou ш the south In addition, it 
was Shanghar's peculiar status that brought not 
only foreigners, but also large numbers of 
Chinese. Between the late 1840s and the early 
1940s, the developing metropolis consisted, 1n 
fact, of three separate administrative. units: 
(1) the ‘International Settlement’, dominated 
by British and Amencan interests; (2) the 
French Concession; and (3) the old, walled 
Chinese city, as well as the urbanizing parts of 
Shanghai county contiguous to the foreign con- 
cessions Although never formally removed 
from Chinese sovereignty, the International 
Settlement, under the administration of the 
foreign mercantile community, was auto- 
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nomous not only of the Qing state, but also of 
foreign consular power At the same time, this 
extraordinary legal entity enjoyed the protec- 
tion of the Western powers The separate 
French Concession had achieved a similarly 
informal and special status, but was 
administered more like a French possession by 
consular officials. 

Dr. Wer's history of Shanghai, written for the 
‘interested general reader’, provides a rather 
detailed and informative account of the city’s 
development in the nineteenth century. She des- 
cribes Shanghai’s establishment as a foreign 
treaty port after the first Opium War, its signifi- 
cant growth during the mid-century rebellions 
when thousands of refugees sought shelter in 
the city, and its emergence as China’s leading 
commercial, financial and industrial centre In 
this respect her study does not depart signifi- 
cantly from the older histories of the city by 
C. A. Montalto de Jesus (1909), G. Lanning 
and $. Couling (1921), and F L. Hawks Pott 
(1928). 

The author does, however, make use of a 
considerable amount of Chinese materials, for 
she wants to emphasize the fact that, although 
the city is often portrayed as a purely foreign 
creation, ‘the uniqueness of Shanghai was its 
predominantly Chinese character’. Even the 
foreign concessions’ inhabitants were over- 
whelmingly Chinese This exuberant metropolis 
with its strong cosmopolitan character attracted 
not only the Chinese entrepreneurial élites, but 
also became the leader in Chinese artistic and 
literary accomplishments. 

Wei's coverage of the twentieth century is 
largely confined to a discussion of China's 
larger political events and developments, such 
as the 1911 Revolution and the May Fourth 
Movement, which had, nevertheless, a Shanghai 
connexion of sorts. Because of its special inter- 
national status, Shanghai afforded relative 
security to Chinese political activists, making it 
‘a hotbed of radicalism of all shades’. The 
book is, however, rather thin on twentieth- 
century developments with a specific Shanghai 
connexion. Wei alludes to the Shanghai Mas- 
sacre of 1927, and there are brief but interesting 
accounts of the world of entertainment, the 
influx of Jewish emigrés, and brief biographical 
notes for some prominent members of the 
Eurasian community. Yet many important 
1ssues have been neglected. It would have been 
rather useful, for instance, to know how and 
why the foreign powers succeeded in substan- 
tially extending the International Settlement 
(1899) and the French Concession (1914) 
Moreover, what impact did these extensions 
have on existing Chinese developments ш this 
rapidly expanding metropolis? 

It would also have been useful to present a 
comparison between the French and Anglo- 
American approaches to running their respec- 
tive parts of the city. Furthermore, to what 
extent did Shanghai function as an integrated 
whole in spite of its separate administrations? 
Finally, the book would have benefited from a 
fuller analysis of the complex situation during 
the Sino-Japanese War, especially with 
reference to the differential impact of the 
Japanese occupation of the city, both before 
and after Pearl Harbour. In other words, in 
Wei’s account twentieth-century Shanghai 
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merely forms the backdrop to, rather than the 
‘crucible’ of modern Chinese history. 

In her discussion of general aspects of 
modern Chinese history, the author frequently 
accepts without comment some older, well- 
entrenched misconceptions and interpretations 
which may still be current in Chinese histori- 
ography, but are increasingly questioned by 
Western scholars This is particularly the case 
with reference to the opium trade, the drain of 
silver, cheap foreign imports (pp. 47-8). Wet 
also accepts without qualification the view that 
muning and railway ventures ‘ displaced existing 
modes of transport and disrupted the local 
economy ш general ’ (p. 123). As far as the crisis 
of 1900 1s concerned, her assertion that the 
Empress Dowager secretly summoned the 
Boxers to Beijing to demonstrate their invulner- 
ability and martial arts skills (p 172) 1s not 
supported by any convincing evidence 

The book is, furthermore, marred by a num- 
ber of obvious inaccuracies. M J de Langréne 
(p. 41) is, of course, none other than the French 
envoy Théodose de Lagrené. The so-called anti- 
Christian pogroms (p. 43) did not take place 
during the Kangxi reign, but under the 
Yongzheng Emperor. The revolutionary leader 
Chen Qimei was assassinated in 1916, not in 
1914 (p. 208). Note also that in Wers account, 
Merle Goldman has evidently undergone a sex 
change. 

Wei's transliteration of Chinese names is 
somewhat inconsistent and 1n a few instances 
rather peculiar Why does she insist on 
transliterating the name of the relatively insig- 
nificant Shanghai circuit intendant as Kung 
Moo Kew (p. 32), when Kung Mo-chiu (or 
Gong Моли in pinyin) would have done very 
nicely? Similarly, it is not at all clear where 
*Taikoo' is located. Does she have Taku 
(Dagu) in north China in mind? 

Finally this reviewer found the following two 
sentences rather puzzling’ ‘The Germans had 
been as aggressive in commercial venture as 
they were in government policy In Shanghai, 
the Deutsch-Asiatische Bank had served as a 
depository of customs receipts as a guarantee 
for Boxer Indemnity' (p 207). What is the 
connexion? Besides, the statement comes out of 
the blue, for it is neither preceded nor followed 
by an adequate discussion of the German mer- 
chant community 1n Shanghai and its relations 
with both Chinese and foreign mercantile 
groups before World War I. In what ways were 
German commercial ventures and government 
policies more aggressive than those of the other 
foreign powers? In any case, contrary to Wers 
insinuations, relations amongst the various 
foreign groups were far from antagonistic, but 
remarkably harmonious. Indeed, one wonders 
whether Wei has not couched some of her 
statements in language that will please the 
‘interested general reader’ who 1s not particu- 
larly keen on critical interpretations of histon- 
cal events and may even resent them. Whereas 
the book may serve as an adequate introduction 
to the modern history of Shanghai, as far as the 
lay reader is concerned, the China specialist, on 
the other hand, will find it of more limited value 
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BRIGITTE BERTHIER: Le Dame-du-bord- 
de-l'eau. (Recherches sur la Haute 
Asie, 8.) 311 pp. Nanterre: Société 
d'Ethnologie, 1988. 


Chen Jingyu, the Lady of the Water's Edge 
(lnshui furen), was a native of Min, today's 
Fuyian Province, whose short life 1200 years 
ago, inspired a cult which survives to this day 
She was born, according to various accounts, in 
the second year of the Dali reign of the Tang 
dynasty (767), and died aged only 24. Some 
versions of her story connect her death to 
complications of pregnancy; 1n some, she prom- 
ises with her last breath to help women who are 
in danger at time of childbirth. She 15 also 
credited with having killed monsters and 
demons and with having used her magic powers 
to end a long drought. She was canonized in the 
Song dynasty and given the title Shuny: furen, 
Lady of Benevolence and Justice She became a 
local goddess and in time her cult extended 
throughout Fujian and across to Taiwan She 
was called on when natural disasters threatened 
because she was thought to have the power to 
avert them, but above all, she was seen as the 
protectress of women and children. Her picture 
was hung in the bedroom of pregnant women 
and it was believed that she guarded the Ше of 
the infant from the moment of its conception. 

In her book, Berthier provides annotated 
translations of the various written sources for 
the life of Chen Jingyu, from a fourteenth- 
century memoir on a temple dedicated to the 
goddess to an account taken from a stele erected 
in 1977 іп Gaoxiong district, Taiwan. She also 
describes the religious and magical rites which 
were associated with the cult of the goddess. 
Modern obstetric practice and the fact that a 

owing number of deliveries now take place in 

ospitals has reduced the importance and 
visibility of the cult in modern Taiwan, but 
Berthier gives evidence of its considerable 
powers of survival and explores its symbolic 
significance ın the context of Chinese familial 
belief and custom. 

Berthier has combined the craft of the 
historian with that of the ethnologist to explore 
a world of myth and magic which can extend 
our understanding of perceptions of gender, 
childhood and family relations in Chinese 
popular culture. Her book 1$ a useful addition 
to the slowly developing literature on folk 
religion in China 


DELIA DAVIN 


ONO KaAzuKOo: Chinese women in a 
century of revolution 1850-1950. 
Edited by Joshua A. Fogel. (Transl. 
from the Japanese by Kathryn Bern- 
hardt et al.) xxvi, 255 pp. Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1989. 
$35 (paper $10.95). 

Ono Kazuko's history of women in modern 
China serves as a reminder that there is still too 
little scholarly interchange between Japan and 
the West and that translations of Japanese 
scholarship, when they are made at all, are 
frequently too long delayed Professor Ono's 
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book, first published in Tokyo in 1978, 
developed from a series of lectures and articles 
written by the author from the late 1960s. It is 
based on an impressively wide reading of 
Chinese and Japanese sources and much of the 
detail 1t supplies, especially for Qing China and 
the early Republican period, is not otherwise 
available in English 

Professor Ono's interest in intellectual history 
shows 1n her treatment of the 1deas of Liang 
Qichao, Tan Sitong and Kang Youwei On 
women, as on so much else, these three great 
thinkers of the reform movement had widely 
differing views Liang understood the liberation 
of women as something to be done not for 
women themselves but for the nation. 
Influenced by social-Darwinism, he believed 
China needed healthier and better educated 
mothers for her children Tan Sitong attempted 
a basic analysis of humanity and gender. He saw 
the irrational treatment of sex as being basic to 
the injustices suffered by women in Confucian 
society and argued that only when it was 
recognized that men and women were 
fundamentally similar, both lumps of flesh and 
blood, that they would learn to treat each other 
rationally and equally as friends With extra- 
ordinary prescience, he foresaw a time when 
scientists would be able to deepen the under- 
standing of sex by charting, at the time of sexual 
intercourse, the conditions of the muscles, the 
movement of blood in the blood vessels, and the 
saliva and semen. As Professor Ono argues, 
* the fact that late in the 19th century, ın a China 
still heavily under the sway of traditional Con- 
fucian morality, a man like Tan Sitong should 
proclaim sexual liberation with such courage 
and fit ıt out with a theory of sexuality makes 
him a remarkable pioneer ’. 

Kang Youwet’s vision of a brave new world 
constructed in his Datong Shu also involved the 
transformation of the relationships between the 
sexes. He described with passion the * horrify- 
ing, appalling, lamentable and bitter? circum- 
stances 1n which Chinese women lived. In the 
manner of so many Utopianists he advocated 
partnerships between the sexes based on love 
alone, and believed that they should be of 
limited duration as love rarely lasts. In his 
scheme children were to be the responsibility of 
society born in ‘human roots institutions’ and 
raised in ‘child-rearing institutions’ The 
Chinese family system, which Kang here pre- 
sented as the root of all ‘evil, permitting the 
selfishness of one family to take precedence over 
the common good, would thus fade away, leav- 
ing people to relate to each other freely as 
individuals. 

Having dealt with the ideas of the male 
leaders of the reform movement, Ono moves on 
to the activities of the women who worked to 
overthrow the Qing Dynasty, those who took 
part 1n the 1911 revolution, and those who 
campaigned for the suffrage in the early years of 
the Republic She provides a particularly good 
account of the invasion of the National Assem- 
bly at Nanjing by suffragists in 1911 and of the 
row when women in Guangdong Province, who 
in 1911 had been given the right to vote and 
some reserved places in the provincial assembly, 
were deprived of all this by new regulations ın 
1912 

It is Іп the chapters which deal with the 
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development of communist policy towards 
women before 1949 and with the effects of the 
marriage law of 1950 that the age of this book 
begins to show. Written over ten years ago, it 
cannot take account of recent Western writing 
on Chinese women and, in particular, fails to 
engage with the very critical analyses of Атеп- 
can feminist studies. This is a real loss as Ono's 
effort to understand history through the eyes of 
the women who lived it could perhaps have 
allowed her to challenge these critical views, at 
least on some points The other weakness of the 
book is that ıt effectively ends in 1953 Two 
chapters dealing with later developments were 
included in the Japanese edition but have not 
been translated because they were written under 
the influence of an idealized view of the Cultural 
Revolution. The author demonstrates admir- 
able honesty in admitting this, but it is a pity 
that she has not felt able to write a revised 
account 

A team of scholarly translators has produced 
an English text which reads smoothly and well. 
They have also added notes which update the 
author's omginal references and expand the 
English language notes This has been done 
with such expertise as to make the references an 
excellent starting point for any student intend- 
ing to read more widely in Chinese women's 
history. 


DELIA DAVIN 


JANICE E. STOCKARD: Daughters of the 
Canton Delta: marriage patterns and 
economic strategies in South China 
1860-1930. xv, 221 pp. Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1989. 
$32.50. 


Anthropologists and historians have long 
associated unusual and various forms of mar- 
riage resistance and avoidance such as sworn 
sisterhoods, spinsterhood and female suicide 
pacts with sericulture in the Canton Delta 
Janice Stockard in this study of marriage pat- 
terns and economic strategies examines this 
association in the Canton Delta in some detail 
between 1850 and 1960. During her research, 
she was surprised to discover a customary form 
of marriage dominant in the region differing 
from the conventions of arranged marriage 
elsewhere, which she termed delayed-transfer 
marriage. Аз its name suggests, the bride 
returned to her natal-home three days after the 
marriage ceremony for a period of up to three 
years during which she visited her husband on 
several festive occasions and after which, ideally 
pregnant, she then settled in her husband’s 
home The transition from bride-daughter to 
wife 1n delayed-transfer marriage 15 not only 
distinguished by nato-local residence and 
separation but also entailed distinctive sets of 
behaviour in the areas of production, employ- 
ment, sex and reproduction. Stockard argues 
that, within a very precisely located region, this 
form of marriage was customary and dominant 
and not another form of marriage resistance. 
Rather, in the Canton Delta, marriage was 
resisted and avoided by women in rebellion, 
with or without the connivance of their natal 
Ғапшеѕ, against the delayed-transfer marriage 
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system which itself shaped the particular forms 
of marriage resistance and avoidance character- 
istic of the region. 

The first of several forms of marriage 
resistance influenced by and alternative to 
delayed-transfer marriage was ‘compensation 
marriage’ in which young women might refuse 
to consummate their marriage and/or negotiate 
an extended period of separation from their 
husbands and affines by providing them with 
funds with which to acquire a second wife to 
whom they contracted out some of the claims 
and obligations of marnage Stockard 
emphasizes that the payment of a cash sum in 
compensation was designed to maintain or 
preserve the marriage rather than terminate it, 
because of both the taboo surrounding the 
death of an unmarned daughter in her natal 
home and the important problem of where to 
locate her ancestral tablet after death. The 
advantages of compensation marriage left her 
with the option of returning to her husband's 
family to live in her old age, thus guaranteeing 
her a future spiritual security by providing a 
location for her own ancestral tablet 

A more radical alternative to these forms of 
marriage, was a spirit marriage in which a 
young woman contracted a delayed-transfer 
marriage with the spirit of а deceased son, a 
tactic that left them with both a host for their 
зрий and tablet and independence from 
husbands and affines. Later still, new forms of 
marriage avoidance were’based on sworn spin- 
sterhoods in which young women took vows to 
remain unwed and instead chose the self-sup- 
porting life-style of a spinster residing 1n spin- 
ster houses which could also act as hosts to 
spirits and tablets after death. As Stockard 
illustrates, spinsterhood was not just an unmar- 
ried state but was achieved through a variety of 
special rituals which primarily represented 
forms of negotiation with her natal family to 
avoid the claims and obligations of marriage. 

Stockard concludes that these known mar- 
riage resistance practices distinctive to the 
Canton Delta were initiated and influenced by 
features special to the region and studied in this 
book. These included delayed-transfer marriage 
accompanied by a common residence in village 
girls’ houses, the customary practice of mar- 
паре at night and the traditional deployment of 
women in sericulture. Stockard argues that the 
rise in and evolution of new forms of marriage 
resistance at the turn of the century could be 
accounted for by the mechanization of seri- 
culture and subsequent employment of women 
as skilled silk reelers in steam filatures. This led 
to high wages and increased mobility which 
raised the value, status and prestige of bride- 
daughters with their natal families while 
strengthening their position vis-à-vis affines. 
Thus Stockard suggests that it was primarily the 
economic value of bride-daughters which led to 
longer periods of post-marital separation as 
natal families and lineages sought to retain the 
labour of their bride-daughters. Both enhanced 
economic independence and prestige, and 
longer periods of separation delaying marriage- 
transfer fostered marriage resistance and 
avoidance in the Canton Delta. 

This comprehensive and detailed study is 
based on extensive documentary research and 
the use of personal accounts of more than 150 
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elderly women from 70 villages in the Canton 
Delta now living ın Hong Kong who both 
remembered and experienced forms of marriage 
resistance and avoidance in their own lifetime. 
The book thus combines both the scholarship of 
the analyst and the perspective of the partici- 
pant in a very readable study which challenges 
previously popular interpretations of marriage 
resistance and avoidance 


ELISABETH CROLL 


HENG РЕК Коом: Chinese politics in 
Malaysia: a history of the Malaysian 
Chinese Association. (East Asian 
Historical Monographs.) xiv, 
307 pp. Singapore, etc: Oxford 
University Press, 1988. £16.50. 


This book deserves to be welcomed as an 
mportant contribution to the study of post- 
1945 Malaysian politics and as an example of 
how to write good contemporary history. The 
subject of Chinese politics in Malaysia 1s con- 
troversial, but Heng Pek Koon's approach dis- 
plays both accuracy and balance. Her assess- 
ments are judicious, being based on thorough 
and wide research. Well organized and quite 
well written, this book makes a complex topic 
easily accessible. 

Although concerned with the larger task of 
demonstrating the ‘unique configurations of 
Chinese political development’ within. the 
‘complex overall mosaic of multiracial politics 
1n Malaysia ', Heng’s primary focus ts upon the 
Malaysian Chinese Association. It played the 
‘crucial role in weaning the Chinese away from 
their preoccupations with the old motherland 
and engaging their active participation in the 
mainstream politics of their new homeland’. 

The first three chapters skilfully pick the 
fruits of anthropological and sociological 
research by people like Freedman and, more 
recently, J. R. Clammer and Mak Lau Fong, to 
explore the historical background of Chinese 
social and political organization 1n Malaya. It 
was a divided community, between the minority 
of English-speakers and the large number of 
Chinese-speakers, or between the rich towkay 
classes and the urban and rural labouring mas- 
ses, all with their respective associations, Cham- 
bers of Commerce (С.С.С.), huay-kuan and 
even secret societies. Such was the diffuse and 
diverse inheritance which the М С.А tried to 
mould together from 1949 onwards, spurred on 
by the challenge of an invigorated Malay 
nationalism and the communist insurgency. The 
steps taken and compromises made are explored 
in the fourth chapter on the social, ideological 
and organizational structure of the MCA We 
are left with the clear impression of a party 
pyramidal in structure, democratic in principle, 
but 1n practice having power very much con- 
centrated in the hands of the president and 
national leadership. Heng demonstrates that the 
chief ideological bond between the national and 
state leaders, both English- and Chinese-speak- 
ing, was that of common economic interest. 
Neither Baba, C C.C., or КМ T-inclined 
notables wished to see any dismantling of the 
capitalist system in Malaya Nevertheless, the 
need to deal with the British and Malay authori- 
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ties left the national leadership of the M.C.A. 
dominated by the English-educated; not that 
they were able to act at will however. the state 
and local organizational structure of the party 
was too heavily dependent upon the associa- 
tions with their traditionally China-centred 
world-view for that. 

The heart of Heng’s analysis, examining the 
Malayanization of this world-view, lies in chs. 
у-уш. Three key stages are identified, the first 
being the period of the Emergency Although its 
initial impact was to increase Malay (and 
British) suspicion of the Chinese, Heng argues it 
also gave the М.С.А the opportunity to build 
bridges of communication, both within the 
Chinese community itself and between it and 
the other races, through its work in the councils 
of government and upon the squatter resettle- 
ment programme Having built these bridges, 
the second stage brought the beginning of inter- 
racial dialogue. It is interesting to see described 
how the British authorities in the shape of Sir 
Henry Gurney and Malcolm MacDonald 
encouraged this process. Within the Communi- 
ties Liaison Committee the concerns of the 
respective races were explored away from the 
distortions of publicity: for the Chinese 1t was а 
question of citizenship rights and protection of 
their culture and language; for the Malays, it 
was a fear of Chinese economic strength, with 
the resultant call for special provisions. The 
public results were hardly dramatic, but the 
vital foundations had been laid for the final 
stage in which the Independence bargain was 
struck Throughout the establishment of the 
MCA-UM N.O-M ІС. Alliance, its elec- 
toral successes between 1952 and 1955 and the 
negotiation of the Merdeka Constitution, Heng 
charts the rise of the M.C.A’s political stock 
and analyses its successful containment of a 
traditionalist-led breakaway movement She 15 
right to regard concession of the jus soli qualifi- 
cation for citizenship to the immigrant com- 
munities in 1957 as the МСА % apogee. 
entrenched constitutional clauses have a history 
of becoming unstuck, fiddling the franchise can 
be more difficult. 

The final chapter traces the M.C.A’s 
fortunes from Independence through to 1987, a 
process described as ‘marginalization’. 
Unfortunately this 1s the weakest section of the 
book. After a careful historical analysis pursued 
for over 250 pages 1t seems a shame to have 
tacked on a shallower final 28 pages: there 1s no 
real need to make a display of contemporary 
relevance here, this work is justified on its own 
merits. 

One of the major strengths of this book 1s 
the great range of sources mobilized. Aside 
from copious secondary works, a wealth of 
newspapers and governmental records from 
both the UK and Malaysia, Heng has used both 
private papers and M C.A./C.C.C.-Huay Kuan 
records. Brought together these provide a rare 
glimpse into the private world of post-war 
Chinese politics in Malaya. And yet, although 
the part played by Tan Cheng Lock and other 
key individuals is described, the place of the 
personality is under-explored That such figures 
remain shadowy might help to explain why this 
book has at times a rather dry feel However, 
these are relatively minor criticisms of what 1s a 
significant volume Heng Pek Koon is to be 
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congratulated on this worthy addition to 
Oxford’s East Asian Historical Monographs 
series. 


J Н. PULLÉ 


JAHYUN Kim HABOUSH: A heritage of 
kings: one man’s monarchy in the 
Confucian world. (Studies in Orien- 
tal Culture, no. 21.) xiv, 322 pp. 
Columbia University Press, 1988. 
$35. 


This 18 the first study in a Western language 
that focuses on the personality and reign of one 
Korean king. The protagonist ıs King Yóngjo 
(г 1724-75), whose rule was the longest in the 
history of the Chosón dynasty (1392-1910). On 
the basis of an impressive array of new 
documentary evidence, Haboush  skilfully 
outlines the many facets of one of the most 
remarkable royal personages on the Yi throne: 
the king as ruler and politician, as disciple and 
teacher of Confucian learning, and as an arbiter 
and patriarch who tried to restore some 
measure of equity and peace to the troubled 
political and social world around him. 

It was not easy for Yóngjo to fulfil these 
various roles, because a formidable number of 
disadvantages stood against him, both as man 
and as ruler His mother was one of King 
Sukchong's (г. 1674—1720) low-born secondary 
consorts. He himself did not have sons by his 
two queens, and after the death of the first 
crown prince, a son by a secondary consort, in 
1728, he had to wait until 1735 to see, at the age 
of forty-two, the birth of a second son whom he 
could appoint heir apparent. The great dif- 
ference 1n age undoubtedly contributed to the 
difficult, and ultimately tragic relationship he 
had with this son. Yongjo's life was further 
complicated by the fact that, throughout his 
long rule, he was unable to disprove con- 
clusively the accusation that he had come to the 
throne after poisoning his brother, King 
Kyóngjong (г 1720—24). This forced him to 
defend his legitimacy on more than one occa- 
sion. Moreover, King Yóngjo was heir to a 
political scene that was fraught with dissension, 
strife, and purges. Factionalism had reached a 
climax during the reign of his two predecessors 
and also threatened to become one of the main 
issues of his time. 

It 1s certainly a tribute to the resiliance and 
power of Yóngjo's personality that he managed, 
albeit at great human cost, to meet these chal- 
lenges and to emerge as one of the most success- 
ful of Yi kings. The key to this phenomenon lies 
in Yóngjo's deft manipulation of Confucian 
rhetoric and symbol. Constantly under the 
pressure of his ministers’ admonitions to 
emulate the virtues of a sage-king, Yóngjo 
eventually put himself beyond the reach of 
criticism by rising from disciple to teacher of 
Confucian morality and tactics. Yóngjo not 
only mastered Confucian language, but also 
infused its spirit into the daily workings of 
government. And quite often he stepped out- 
side the ritualized dialogue with ministers to 
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seek advice and assistance from the people in 
the street. 

Haboush treats the various facets of 
Yóngjo's life and personality in five chapters to 
each of which she has added copious notes 
Chapter 1 discusses, against the backdrop of the 
Chinese imperial institution, Confucian king- 
ship and royal authonty in the Yı monarchy In 
Korea, as ch. ii reminds us, the king, however 
strong his personality and character, remained a 
mere mortal who could not avail himself, as the 
Chinese emperor could, of the cloak of divine 
authority Yet, King Yóngjo seems to have 
succeeded better than most of his predecessors 
in using to his advantage the image of sage- 
ruler. In ch. iii Yóngjo's political and economic 
measures are described. The focus is always on 
the king and his attempt to balance Confucian 
demands for human equality with the interests 
of an ever-watchful officialdom In ch. iv the 
author discusses one of Y6ngjo’s best- 
remembered achievements: the policy of con- 
tainment that ended the fruitless and costly 
strife between contending political factions. 
Chapter v, the concluding and by far longest 
chapter, delves deeply into Yóngjo's difficult 
and unhappy relationship with his heir 
apparent, Prince Sado, and the course of events 
that led to the latter's tragic death in a rice chest 
in 1762. Three sources, the Sillok, a journal kept 
by an eyewitness, and the memoir written by 
Sado's widow, Lady Hong, were used to 
reconstruct thus complex story. Told with 
vigour and without false sentiment, this chapter 
throws a fascinating light on the life and the 
mechanism of human relationships in the inner 
courts of the royal palace. Four useful appen- 
dices conclude the book. 

This study 1s most eloquent and convincing 
when it deals with the human dimension—the 
father's exaggerated expectations of his son's 
mental powers and political circumspection, the 
son's strenuous, yet always doomed efforts to 
please his father's every whim. The book's 
strength consequently lies in providing a vivid 
picture of the intellectual and emotional milieu 
of its protagonists, which was formed by strict 
adherence to an enactment of Confucian tenets. 
Although political and economic policies dis- 
cussed and enacted during Yóngjo's reign are 
examined, they are obviously not the author's 
primary concern. 

Haboush's intention was not to write a 
history of the eighteenth century and, therefore, 
1 is perhaps inappropriate to criticize her for 
the issues omitted from her discussion; for 
example the significant changes Korean society 
underwent in the course of the eighteenth cen- 
tury that necessitated the rethinking and 
ultimate revision of major social and economic 
policies. Another, more serious omission 15 the 
total lack of reference to the School of Practical 
Learning (Sirhak) which undoubtedly 
influenced  Yóngjo. Although Confucian 
orthodoxy weighed heavily on the king, he was 
responsive to new impulses that came to him 
from direct contact with Sirhak scholars and 
their works. Some consideration of such con- 
tacts might have led to the discovery of yet 
another facet that formed YOngjo’s thinking 
and action. 

This 1s an eminently readable and well con- 
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ceived book which contributes significantly to 
our understanding of mid-dynastic Chosón 
Korea 


MARTINA DEUCHLER 


LAUREL КАЗРЫСА Ropp [and] Mary 
CATHERINE HENKENIUS: Kokinshii: a 
collection of poems ancient and 
modern. Including a study of Chinese 
influences on the Kokinshu Prefaces 
by John Timothy Wixted and an 
annotated translation of the Chinese 
Preface by Leonard Grzanka. 
(Princeton Library of Asian 
Translations.) x, 442 pp. Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press, 
[1985]. £33.40. | 


Translating the Kokmshii is a formidable 
task. It 1$ one thing to render a dozen or even 
fifty poems into English, but quite another to 
produce a polished and consistent translation of 
over 1100 poems arranged by the compilers into 
an integrated whole that must be apprehended 
in its entirety The very status of the Kokinshi 15 
daunting: as the first ипрепа] anthology of 
Japanese poetry (ca AD 905), it re-established 
the dignity of poetry in the Japanese vernacular 
after more than a century of comparative 
obscurity; 1t prescribed the scope and diction of 
all subsequent court poetry; it created new 
modes of collecting and integrating poems, pro- 
viding the model for later imperial anthologies 
and other poetry collections. For better, for 
worse, it dictated the subsequent development 
of poetry in Japan. This is a heavy burden for 
any translator. 

Then there is the problem of doing Justice to 
the poems themselves Many of them rank as 
some of the finest poetry in the language, and a 
good number have a profundity and univer- 
sality that will come through of themselves in 
English. But there are plenty that will test to the 
utmost the translator's art, 1f they are to retain 
the conviction and the beauty of the originals. 
Virtually all the poems are courtly in the 
extreme, tied to a restricted and alien social 
milieu; they are governed by conventions 
unfamiliar to most non-Japanese readers; and 
they are highly dependent on verbal texture and 
wit that resist carriage across into another 
language. Moreover, within their carefully 
ordered progression they often seem to differ 
one from another by a hair's breadth of tone or 
treatment that was doubtless palpable enough 
to a Heian aristocrat, but can try the sensibility 
of the modern reader grappling with an Enghsh 
rendering. 

In many ways the translators of this version 
have coped admirably with the problems. The 
introduction 1s well judged. of just the nght 
length, readable, informative, interesting and 
essentially sound enough in its scholarship. 
Points on which one may wish to disagree with 
it belong to a specialist volume, which this 
makes no claim to being The appearance and 
feel of the book are most attractive and seem 
wholly right for the series in which it appears 
and for the intended audience. The annotation 
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1s both helpful and discreet, being supplied as 
short comments where necessary after 
mdividual poems, so that it ıs easy to read 
without seeming heavy or pedantic The book 
has been excellently produced, and the initial 
impression seems indeed worthy of the original. 

But, of course, 1t 1s in the matter of trans- 
lation itself that we must judge the book. Here 
there are major problems Unfortunately, many 
of the poems fail the basic test of accuracy This 
1s not a question of those inevitable, even desir- 
able, additions, subtractions and transform- 
ations attendant on any good translation. It 
seems to be more a straightforward failure to 
understand the precise point or meaning of the 
original poem, and it does occur too often to be 
glossed over. For example, poem five. 


ume ga eda т 
Киги uguisu 

haru kakete 
nakedomo imada 
уи wa furitsutu 


he cries on and on 
the mountain thrush perched on the 
branches of the plum 
long-awaited spring has come 
still the snows of winter fall 


(Line one should, in fact, read ume, бг mume, 
ga e ni) Unlike the translation, the Japanese 
does not assert that spring has come, for the 
rhetorical basis of the poem 1s the very ambi- 
guty of the situation, the frustration or delu- 
sion of the mountain thrush and the sense of 
confusion in the mind of the poetic speaker; and 
haru kakete—intent on spring, (impatient) for 
spring—seems to have been misunderstood 
The meaning of the whole poem in a prose 
rendering 1s: * Mountain thrush perched on the 
plum branch, though you sing (impatient) for 
spring, the snow goes on falling.” The implied 
personification and much of the implicit 
suspense and tension of the poem have been lost 
in the certainties of the translation by Rodd and 
Henkenius. 

Similarly 1n poem six, the delicate poise and 
tension between states and perceptions 1s dis- 
torted and the point of the poem lost, through 
failure to attend to the precise function. of 
inflections 


haru tateba 
hana to ya miran 

shirayuki no 
kakareru eda ni 
uguisu no naku 


has he come to see 

if those are not spring's blossoms— 
white snow clusters rest 

heavily on bare branches 

where now the mountain thrush cries 


Haru tateba—because spring comes—has 
been suppressed, and hana to ya miran—does he 
look on them as blossoms?—has been turned 
into a different question. A prose version of the 
poem goes: ‘ Because spring has come, does he 
perhaps consider them to be blossoms? On the 
branches strewn with white snow the mountain 
thrush sings.’ The essence of the poem lies 1п its 
questioning of the bird's motives and why he is 
singing when the scene is so wintry’ the poet 
asks whether the bird, like human beings, can 
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mistake one phenomenon for another, whether 
nature can be out of joint, or our own percep- 
tions and expectations deluded? To some 
readers these may seem small quibbles over 
meaning, but they are vital to the poems, for 
such translations 1n this book seem to make the 
poems more bland, less deeply enquiring, and to 
obscure from the reader the true nature of the 
Kokinshü style, which is often metaphysically 
questioning and contemplative. 

Poem 115, has mistranslations both in the 
poem and in its prose introduction. The sen- 
tence translated *Sent to the many lovely 
women he met as he travelled to Shiga Pass" 
should be: * Composed and sent to a large group 
of women when he met them on the road that 
crosses the mountain to Shiga’. Lines four and 
five change the original completely and add 
unnecessary elements: 


michi mo sariaezu 
hana zo chirikeru 


the drifts of petals deceive 
me onto paths I should shun 


This makes it seem that the poet 1s led away 
from the road, when the original says. ‘The 
cherry blossom falls in such a way that I am 
unable to leave the path.’ There is no sense that 
he is being deceived or doing what he should 
not, merely that even if he wished to turn aside, 
the beauty and quantity of the blossoms (the 
women) would keep him on the path 

Poem 482 1s also an example of either addi- 
tion or complete misunderstanding: 


au koto wa 
kumoi haruka ni 

narukami no 
oto ni kikitsutsu 
komataru kana 


chance of our meeting 
1s as distant as the dark 
clouded skies where the 
thunder god rumbles like the 
tidings that enliven love 


What the poem actually says 1s ‘ Meeting you 
1s as far off as the clouds in the sky. How I keep 
longing for you, (only) hearing distant news of 
you like the distant rumbling of the thunder 
god.’ This is a clear, simple and passionate 
message, not the bland statement that Rodd 
and Henkenius make in their translation, with 
Its obscure last line. 

These examples will surely be enough. It is a 
pity that so much attention must be drawn to 
them, for there are many poems that are 
accurately and very effectively translated. The 
mistranslations are, however, serious enough 
and numerous enough to constitute a major 
flaw in the book and mean that despite other 
attractions and felicities it cannot be considered 
a wholly reliable reflection of the Kokinshii 

The examples above will also have 
demonstrated the style of translation adopted 
by Rodd and Henkenius Some readers will not 
like the enjambement, the fractured lines, the 
absence of punctuation, the strange double 
spaces that seem to be pregnant pauses or gaps 
for sighing, and the addition of strong or emo- 
tive expressions that are either not justified or 
unwelcome ш effect, such as ‘ wide-eyed’ in 
poem 396. This style is not always successful, 
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but it does give life to the translations and 
testify to an attempt to create poems in English 
rather than prosaic trots. The use of five- and 
seven-syllable lines, as in the original, may have 
been a useful discipline for the translators, but 
quantitative verse is essentially alien to English 
and does not help to produce much sense of 
form Often the form merely produces strangely 
fractured lines, that have no other reason for 
being the shape they are. Sometimes the effect of 
single lines 1s strangely arresting, as in poem 
274, where the first line runs * awaiting him Г’, 
which has the sort of expectant energy and 
tension one finds in lines by a poet like В S. 
Thomas Unfortunately, the effect 1s dissipated 
in the following lines, which seem ordinary and 
only arbitrarily split so as to keep the correct 
number of syllables But there is no doubt that 
often the poems do come through as something 
special and make more attractive reading than a 
safe and conservative rendering, and many 
readers will like them 

What these translations also transmit 1s a 
strong sense of the flow and wholeness of the 
collection. This is due in some measure to the 
omission of punctuation and capital letters at 
the beginnings of lines, which allows one poem 
to merge more easily into the next. The 
dominant images seem to be presented in such a 
way as to bring forward the links between 
poems So the translators have been successful 
in recreating the unity and integnty of the 
collection. These merits make the book well 
worth reading, for 1n spite of the problems of 
accuracy, this translation does convey some- 
thing of the structure, the unity and the real 
vitality of the Kokinshü, and it would surely 
attract the general reader into the world of 
classical Japanese poetry 


PHILLIP HARRIES 


BRIAN Моввлдм: Language and popular 
culture in Japan. ix, 196 pp. 
Manchester: Manchester University 
Press, 1989. £29.95. 


The book under review is a most stimulating 
work on some of the issues central to the study 
of contemporary Japan. Well-written, and 
entertaining, ıt ıs also (no less importantly) 
contentious In the tradition of Anthropology as 
cultural critique (G. E. Marcus and M. M. J 
Fisher, Chicago, 1986) Moeran undertakes two 
interrelated analytical tasks a demystification 
of images of Japanese culture as they have been 
presented to Westerners and to the Japanese 
themselves, and an examination of some of the 
popular and academic ideologies associated 
with Japan 

The volume is, in fact, a collection of essays 
and articles (some shortened considerably) 
published ш a variety of books and journals 
over the past decade. Thus each chapter, or 
case-study, has its own analytical trajectory and 
conceptual thrust. The book is therefore more 
akin to an edited volume than an internally 
coherent text, and the task of the reviewer 1s 
thus to delineate the themes underlying and the 
reverberations between the different essays. 

First, a brief recapitulation of the contents. 
The opening chapter attempts to link the micro- 
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level of everyday language usage as И expresses 
group boundaries to the macro-level of cultural 
notions about what Japaneseness entails The 
next chapter is an analysis of the dynamics of a 
sake drinking party 1n a small Kyushu com- 
munity and of the way language used during 
this occasion 1s related to the political purposes 
of the participants Chapter ш examines the 
language of tourism ın Japan and through it, 
the place of individuality in this society, while 
chapter 1v focuses on certain key verbal con- 
cepts—in sports, aesthetics and advertising— 
and on the way in which they figure ın the 
internal cultural debate about Japan and its 
relations to the West. The fifth chapter attempts 
to illuminate the underlying semiotics of 
Japanese folk crafts and conjoins social and 
aesthetic criteria 1n the appraisal of artistic 
products. Chapter vi deals with the means by 
which Japanese words are exported and adop- 
ted by those living abroad, taking as its focus 
the use of Japanese names and expressions on 
Californian environmental licence plates The 
following three chapters offer a comparative 
analysis (British and Japanese) of advertise- 
ments as products of certain linguistic struc- 
tures. The tenth chapter is devoted to a discus- 
sion of how ‘ noodle westerns '—a Japanese film 
genre devoted to Samurai stories—are predi- 
cated upon certain notions of good and evil, 
while the next takes this theme further with an 
analysis of two other genres—yakuza (Japanese 
mafia) and eroduction (pornographic) films—to 
examine the interrelationship between Japanese 
conceptions of violence, sex, death and beauty 
The book concludes with a brief elucidation of 
the peculiarly Japanese version of Orientalism 
by untangling Western images of Japan, anthro- 
pologists’ images of Japan, and Japanese 
images of their own society. 

Moeran's book raises a number of 1ssues— 
analytical and methodological—relevant to 
social-scientific, especially anthropological, 
studies of Japan. The first concerns the crucial 
importance of understanding popular—or 
mass—culture for any sustained analysis of a 
complex, literate society. With few exceptions, 
however (Richie, The Japanese movie, Tokyo, 
1982; Buruma, Behind the mask, New York, 
1984), there are no analyses in English of 
Japan’s popular culture to compare with those 
of Raymond Williams for Britain and Pierre 
Bourieu for France Moeran's volume is there- 
fore of prime importance, as an attempt to 
establish to what extent, and 1n what manner, 
certain interests, norms and subtle biases are 
embodied in a ‘politically neutral’ culture 
which seems to transcend the interests of speci- 
fic identities of different groups within Japanese 
society (In this regard see also Y. Sugimoto and 
R. E. Mouer (ed.) Constructs for understanding 
Japan, London, 1989, 11.) 

To answer this question is, of course, not 
simple. It touches on another issue which under- 
scores this book's implications for the 
anthropology of any complex, literate society If 
we accept the power and pervasiveness of 
popular culture—what M. Foucault (The 
history of sexuality, New York, 1980, 82) might 
сай its lability and multi-directionality—we face 
methodological difficulties, and the problem of 
finding the right openings to a particular field 
of study becomes crucial (see O. Lofgren, 
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American Ethnologist, 16, 2, 1989). As in the 
anthropology of other such societies, so too 1n 
Japan, the older research tradition of choosing a 
specific community, organization, group, or 
text, 1s now being supplemented by more flex- 
ible strategies These strategies—which are 
often experiments with new combinations of 
sources, sites, genres and analytical levels—now 
focus on national as well as local processes, and 
the links between them. 

In this respect Moeran’s efforts offer good 
examples of how a variety of strategies may be 
fruitfully used to illuminate aspects of Japanese 
popular culture Thus, for instance, he shows 
how reading travel brochures (ch. ш) may help 
us to speculate about the role of tourism in 
raising (or lowering) Japanese consciousness 
with regard to the peculiarities of their culture. 
He also invites us to watch televised baseball 
games (ch. 1v) as one means by which to learn 
about the rich meanings associated with the 
Japanese ‘ spirit’ (seishin). Or he suggests that 
looking at the advertisements on billboards or 
in magazines (chs уй-їх) may be a way of 
examining the assumptions underlying the cur- 
rent discussion about ‘where’ Japan is going 
and how ıt ıs handling the dislocations brought 
about by economic growth 

In this respect, however, I feel that some of 
Moeran’s analyses could have been taken fur- 
ther. Greater openness to experimentation with 
methods of research must continue to observe 
the requirements of rigorous scholarly inquiry. 
Thus the chapters on advertising could have 
given details of the types of magazines from 
which examples were taken, their years of publi- 
cation and the criteria of choice. This is not an 
idle quibble with the * solidness' of Moeran’s 
methodology; a distinction between men’s or 
women’s magazines, or between magazines 
aimed at a working-class as opposed to middle- 
class readership might have revealed much 
about the importance of variables such as 
gender or class in the construction of different 
discourses or versions of popular culture Such 
distinctions might have led to a questioning of 
some of our received sociological wisdom about 
the primacy of such variables. 

As Moeran has shown elsewhere (Okubo 
diary, Stanford, 1985) greater openness to new 
research strategies also implies a greater open- 
ness to experimentation with different textual 
strategies. This volume shows how one may 
utilize a variety of styles and methods of exposi- 
tion, each adapted to the questions dealt with: 
polemical challenge (preface), ethnographic 
description (the drinking encounter), rigorous 
comparison (advertising), graphic displays of 
thought structure (films), personal insights 
(loanwords) and speculative essay (conclusion). 
Here an aside on a more technical aspect of 
Moeran’s style, may not be out of place. The 
book 1s replete with examples of what 1s 
intended as irony but which some may find 
either too acerbic or too ‘ cute? * culture vulture 
wife’ (р. 37), * grandma Shinto’s bed’ (p. 144), 
* not so Pacific War’ (р. 148), or ‘the Walkman 
has come to relieve those obliged to spend an 
unanticipated length of time at the mercy of 
British Rail’ (р. 99) Whatever one's reaction to 
such remarks, they undeniably express the per- 
sonal dimensions of the text. the anthropol- 
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ogist’s presence in the worlds he studies and the 
texts he writes. 

As such, the volume cautions us as to a 
further (and in the context of this review, final) 
issue: the need to reflect constantly upon and 
monitor our role as anthropologists—placed as 
we are within a variety of networks and institu- 
tions through which flow resources—in the pro- 
duction of knowledge about Japan. Throughout 
the book Moeran shows forcefully how 
anthropology has figured as an integral part of 
both Japan's internal cultural debate and the 
international ‘discussions’ about its place in 
the contemporary world Just as there are inter- 
pretations of essentially * good’ or ‘ bad’ bases 
of Japanese behaviour, so there are anthropo- 
logical theories—he gives the group and 
exchange models as examples (p 158)—of the 
essential ‘goodness’ and ‘badness’ of the 
Japanese. In unreflectingly promulgating such 
theories, anthropologists are drawn into the 
complex ideological debates about the ‘true’ 
nature of this society Moeran’s caution in this 
regard leads us back to the role of anthropology 
as cultural critique Our theories, like Moeran’s 
approach, should not be ‘ only’ good or bad but 
should be aimed at illuminating the multiplicity 
of alternatives that characterize a culture like 
that of Japan. 


EYAL BEN-ARI 


CONRAD TOTMAN: The Green Archi- 
pelago: forestry in preindustrial 
Japan. [xxii], 290 pp. Berkeley, Los 
Angeles and London: University of 
California Press, 1989. $35. 


In this pioneering study, Professor Totman 
draws our attention to an aspect of pre-modern 
Japan hitherto ignored by Western scholars, 
namely, the use or misuse of Japan’s extensive 
forest resources. That forest resources were of 
prime importance to the pre-modern economy 
is beyond question. Not only was timber by far 
the most important source of constructional 
materials (the Heian capitals of Heijo-kyo and 
Неап-Куб were built almost entirely of wood, 
as were the Tokugawa castle towns) but forests 
provided Japanese farmers with essential sup- 
plies of natural fertilizer, in the form of leaves, 
bark, and forest-floor grasses, until well into 
modern times. The forests, too, were a vital 
source of fuel-wood and charcoal Moreover, 
the forest cover, existing as it did under a 
climatic regime characterized by heavy rainfall, 
prevented excessive surface run-off of water and 
hence protected the valuable arable acreage of 
Japan from flood damage and soil erosion 

Totman contends that there have been three 
main ‘depredations’ of the forest cover in 
Japanese history. The first occurred in Heian 
times, when colossal quantities of timber were 
stripped out of the forests to build the early 
capitals and to erect temples, shrines, and other 
monumental buildings. The second depreda- 
tion, he suggests, was brought about by castle- 
town construction during the Sengoku and 
early Edo periods, and the third, which lies 
outside the scope of the book, resulted from the 
modernization of the economy in the first half 
of the twentieth century. (One might perhaps 
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add that a fourth depredation—the massive and 
alarming exploitation by Japanese logging com- 
pames of the tropical forests of South-East 
Asia—is under way at the present time.) 

The central chapters of the book, and those 
which contribute the most challenging argu- 
ments, deal with the exploitation of forest 
resources during the Edo period. Here Totman 
discerns several distinct phases in the use of 
Japan’s forests. First, there occurred a poten- 
tially disastrous period of wholesale felling, the 
product of soaring demand for timber to con- 
struct the Tokugawa castle towns, and then, 
later, to rebuild Edo after the great fire of 1657. 
This phase, according to Totman, saw a deple- 
tion of the forest cover so extensive as to 
generate a major crisis. acute shortage of tim- 
ber, and the onset of environmental degrada- 
tion associated with over-felling, necessitated 
some kind of response if ecological catastrophe 
was to be avoided. Japan drew back from the 
brink, so Totman's argument runs, thanks to 
the introduction of forest management systems 
by the bakufu and by han governments. 

The first stage in this process was what 
Totman calls the * negative regimen ', namely, 
the imposition of prohibitory regulations 
governing forest land use. The second was the 
introduction of silviculture and plantation 
management Thus Лап governments and 
individual entrepreneurs responded to the forest 
resource crisis by establishing tree nurseries in 
which carefully selected seedlings were raised to 
maturity. This adoption of woodland manage- 
ment techniques propelled Japan out of a long 
period of exploitative logging into an era of 
regenerative forestry. 

In developing his argument, Totman makes 
frequent and illuminating reference to local case 
studies by Japanese scholars working on the 
history of forest land use, and presents a great 
amount of useful information, much of it surely 
new to Western readers, on Edo-period forest 
management policies and on pre-modern plan- 
tation silviculture. 

As it stands, however, the central argument 
propounded in the book—that in the seven- 
teenth century, logging operations stripped the 
Japanese archipelago of nearly all of its high 
forest—is far from proven. The evidence cited 
by Totman is almost wholly circumstantial and 
consists largely of reference to the growing 
difficulties experienced by /ian governments in 
obtaining pieces of timber of standard length; 
the introduction of han and bakufu regulations 
governing access to, and the use of, forest land; 
and increasingly frequent attempts to conserve 
forest stands. 

Had forests been felled on the massive scale 
suggested by Totman, we would expect to find a 
sharp escalation in timber and fuel prices in the 
seventeenth century. Such evidence, apparently, 
does not exist. Totman says that timber mer- 
chants’ records, which might have included 
reference to prices, have not survived. Be that as 
1t may, it is curious that available han records do 
not appear to refer to rapidly msing timber 
prices or to other, more alarming consequences 
of seventeenth-century forest depletion 

Moreover, the removal of the high forest 
would surely have caused soil erosion, severe 
flooding, and environmental degradation of 
such intensity as to cause permanent landform 
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change in many parts of Japan If massive 
depletion of the forest cover did indeed occur, it 
1s odd that Japanese geomorphologists have not 
detected landform features (relict gravel beds, 
sheetwash deposits and so forth) suggestive of 
dramatic environmental change in the seven- 
teenth century Nor do records of flooding in 
the Edo period support Totman’s contention 
Disastrous river floods seem to have occurred 
sporadically throughout the Edo period; there 15 
no evidence to show that their frequency and 
intensity rose sharply during the seventeenth 
century 

The onset of plantation silviculture, which, 
Totman claims, came аз the main response to 
acute timber shortage, might equally be inter- 
preted as yet another manifestation of the 
steady development of the  Edo-period 
economy, a development that was charac- 
terized, amongst other things, by increasingly 
efficient use of biotic resources generally and by 
growing regional specialization of production. 

In short, despite the many bold assertions 
which Totman makes on pre-modern forest 
resource exploitation in Japan, what we have 
here ıs essentially an adventurous hypothesis 
based on a good deal of intelligent speculation 
This hypothesis now needs to be tested, not just 
by economic historians but also by environmen- 
tal scientists. Before Totman’s interpretation 
can be validated, we need to know far more 
about the areal extent and species diversity (and 
geography) of the pre-modern forest cover, 
more information is required on species 
regeneration rates (a crucial issue, yet one only 
fleetingly touched upon by Totman); and more 
detail is needed on regional variations in the 
exploitation of forest land 

These qualifications apart, Totman ‘deserves 
warm congratulation for the originality of his 
approach, and for identifying a research theme 
of considerable potential importance. Though 
doubts may be raised concerning the validity of 
his thesis, he has rendered a great service in 
demonstrating, albeit in rather deterministic 
terms, the substantial contribution that 
environmental history can make to an under- 
standing of economic change in pre-modern 
Japan. 


JOHN SARGENT 


CHARLES HIGHAM: The archaeology of 
mainland Southeast Asia from 
10,000 в.с. to the fall of Angkor. 
(Cambridge World Archaeology 
Series.) xiv, 387 pp., front. Cam- 
bridge, etc.: Cambridge University 
Press, 1989. £30, $49.50 (paper 
£12.50, $19.95). 


During the last two decades more data con- 
cerning the prehistory of mainland South-East 
Asia have been assembled than had been 
accumulated in the preceding two centuries. The 
rapidity with which the field has expanded, the 
number of languages in which reports are pro- 
duced, and the proliferation of often hard-to- 
obtain publications in which reports appear 
have made it difficult even for specialists to stay 
abreast of developments Few attempts have 
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been made as yet, even on a limited basis, to 
bridge the linguistic gaps and assess the new 
data and their implications across an entire 
region For this reason such volumes as this, 
which look across the numerous national 
boundaries of the region, are particularly 
welcome, all the more so if they promise new 
perspectives on the past 

Dr. Higham's work is ambitious їп its 
chronological scope, spanning a period that 
begins (c. 10,000 в.с) with early attempts by 
hunter-gatherers to adapt their environment to 
their needs, and that ends with the dechne of 
Angkor, the largest indigenous ‘ Indic’ empire 
of the region, in the fifteenth century A D. The 
terntorial scope of the book is, by contrast, far 
more restricted. Higham has, despite his chosen 
title, limited himself to a consideration of por- 
tions of modern Thailand, Laos, Cambodia and 
Vietnam, leaving out altogethe; Burma and the 
peninsula. His discussion of the material is 
organized both thematically and chronologi- 
cally, dealing with problems of the nature of 
early hunter-gatherer societies and their sub- 
sistence patterns, the move towards domesti- 
cation and sedentism, the growth and multipli- 
cation of stratified settlements, the role of rice, 
water control and ‘ primitive valuables’ in the 
development of chiefdoms, and the role of con- 
tact with India and China in the appearance and 
growth of more complex political units—here 
called * mandala’ in order to avoid the use of the 
Eurocentric term ‘ state’. Three chapters (some 
200 pages) are devoted to the first 10,000 years 
of the period under consideration and two 
chapters (over 100 pages) to the period of the 
appearance and subsequent development of 
the ‘ mandala’, focusing on that of Angkor in 
particular. 

Although the author proposes ш the 
introduction to deal with several interwoven 
themes, it 1s clear that his real interests relate to 
agriculture and political power апа the 
perceived relations between them, particularly 
in developing agrarian polities. One ts left with 
mixed feelings about the manner in which the 
material has been presented On the one hand, 
there is no doubt that a more or less polemical 
book—one ш which the author makes selective 
use of the available data and arranges it in such 
a manner as to support an explicit or implicit 
model—is more coherent and accessible than 
one which 1s more comprehensively descriptive. 
It is probably impossible, ın any event, to avoid 
a degree of bias, since it 1s easier to discuss 
intelligently sites of which one has direct per- 
sonal knowledge (in the author's case Khok 
Phanom Di and a number of the Khorat sites in 
Thailand), and data (here palaeo-environmen- 
tal) which engage one's specialized. attention. 
On the other hand, quirkiness and blind-spots 
arising from necessarily limited fields of direct 
experience present a well-known hazard in the 
writing of general surveys. The problem with 
this book 1s that the bias ш the discussion does 
not, on the whole, reflect the author’s research 
strengths and undoubted areas of expertise. In 
following through the theme of agriculture and 
political organization, Higham has ventured 
beyond prehistory into a veritable mine-field of 
heated and unresolved debate concerning the 
nature of early historic states in the region. 

The author is on firmer ground in the chap- 
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ters dealing with prehistory, for which most of 
the data are both recent and archaeological 
Even here, however, there are clear blind-spots. 
It is surprising, for instance, that п ch. п 
(Hunter-gatherer communities and early 
domestication) recent assessments of important 
aspects of the Hoabinhian (by Hutterer, Glover, 
Dunn and Dunn, among others) are neither 
alluded to nor cited in the bibliography. While 
the lengthy discussion of Khok Phanom Di is 
welcome, it sits uneasily with the early hunter- 
gatherer material discussed in the chapter. The 
site was clearly not a seminal rice domestication 
centre in itself and is probably more interesting 
from the point of view of the development of 
late prehistoric social stratification, ceramic 
technology, and regional trade. The availability 
of palaeo-environmental data, and the author's 
own interests, appear to have dictated the inclu- 
sion of,the site in this chapter rather than in the 
following one (‘ Expansion of domestic com- 
munities °), where an author with different inter- 
ests might have placed it. This placement 1s 
understandable, given the thrust of the author's 
arguments. More disconcerting is the fact that 
the lengthy treatment of the site (pp. 65-89) 
contrasts so markedly with that given to the site 
of Ban Don Ta Phet їп ch. iv (‘The end of 
autonomy and emergence of chiefdoms "). The 
latter site, which ‘plays a central role in our 
understanding of the late prehistoric period in 
Central Thailand ’ (p. 207), for which the radio- 
carbon date has now been corrected to the 
second century B.C. rather than the second 
century A.D., has been summed up in four 
unillustrated paragraphs. Metallurgy, ceramics 
and trade come off relatively badly in these 
chapters. In the two chapters devoted to the 
proto-historic and historic period (v: ‘The 
development of mandalas’: vi: ‘The Angkorean 
Mandala’), archaeological data relating to these 
topics are mentioned only in relation to the 
early portion of the period, if at all. Much more 
emphasis upon the material relating to such 
sites as Oc Eo, Chansen, U Thong, and the 
Burmese sites excluded from consideration, as 
well as the evidence for trade between them 
would have improved the picture of the period. 
Over-reliance upon garbled Chinese reports and 
extremely vague and undatable Indian literary 
references can only produce the same sort of 
views as are already available in extant works, 
but without the authority that historical and 
linguistic specialists can impart to them. 

While the list of points that could be made 
about'historical debates not touched upon in 
the book is a lengthy one, two are worth 
emphasizing here. The first 1s the use of the term 
‘mandala’ instead of ‘state’ for early South- 
East Asian polities This term, the use of which 
has been proposed by Wolters (whose linguistic 
speciality is Chinese), has many meanings in its 
original Indian context, some of which were 
picked up by various South-East Asian 
societies However, no South-East Asian state 
ever called itself a mandala. Various other 
Sanskrit terms were borrowed by different 
groups and used alongside a range of perfectly 
adequate indigenous terms To call all of the 
early states of the region mandalas imposes a 
uniformity upon them which did not exist, and 
implies that they were all constructed upon 
Indian models, which they were not. Even as an 
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image of a borderless state the term presents 
problems, since the root meaning of the word is 
“circle, bounded space’ The other difficulty 
relates to the assumed links between the 
development of political power and irrigation. 
Neither the archaeological nor the epigraphic 
data support this thesis for South-East Asia. 
Arguments by historians in favour of this 
theory tend to arise largely from adherence to 
rooted European assumptions concerning 
Asian states, enshnned in such concepts as 
Oriental Despotism, the Asiatic Mode of Pro- 
duction, and the Hydraulic Society. One is left 
with the nagging suspicion that Higham views 
the prehistory and early history of the portion 
of mainland South-East Asia upon which he has 
focused as a relentless march towards Angkor. 
If so, then this does no justice to the great 
diversity of South-East Asian societies. If not, 
then his argument has not been best served by 
the addition of the chapter on Angkor. The 
earlier chapters are far more interesting and 
useful, expressing as they do a coherent and 
knowledgeable attempt to make sense of the 
fast-accumulating prehistoric data from the 
region. 


JAN WISSEMAN CHRISTIE 


GERALD CANNON НИСКЕУ: Kingdom in 
the morning mist: Mayréna in the 
highlands of Vietnam. xxix, 221 pp. 
Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1988. 


On 3 June 1888, in a remote village in 
Kontum province in the Central Highlands of 
Vietnam, Charles David-Mayréna proclaimed 
himself * Marie I, Roi des Sedangs '. His ‘ герп’ 
lasted less than a year—mostly spent travelling 
in search of support—and was recognized by no 
one except the tribal chiefs with whom he had 
signed ‘treaties’, and, rather briefly, by some 
local French missionaries who had assisted in 
his exploration of the region. After an odyssey 
which took шш to Haiphong, Hong Kong, 
Paris, Ostende and Singapore. he died a 
mysterious death on the island of Tioman, off 
Malaya, in November 1890. The background 
and details of this bizarre episode have attracted 
the attention of several previous writers, 
notably in the years around 1926-27. A new 
analysis of it is now offered by Dr. Gerald 
Hickey, an American who himself spent a good 
deal of time ın the Vietnamese highlands in the 
1960s and early 1970s and is well known for his 
two-volume history of the area: Sons of the 
mountains and Free in the forest (New Haven 
and London, 1982). In this present work he 
brings to bear his own understanding of the 
region in what is clearly a labour of love. He has 
also explored the French background in order 
to give an account of the career of * Mayréna’ 
before his arrival in Indochina, initially in 1885; 
and he includes a useful summary of the his- 
toriography of the subject. 

On one level we are dealing with the story of 
one of the great confidence tricksters of the 
colonial world, a story whose interest will 
depend on the extent to which the reader shares 
the author's fascination with Mayréna as an 
individual. (He took the title ‘baron de 
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Mayréna’ on the strength of the name of a 
small patch of land in his ancestral town of 
Remiremont in the department of Vosges!) On 
another level, the study 1s valuable for the light 
it throws on the nature of French claims to the 
* montagnard ' country in the aftermath of the 
treaties establishing a French protectorate over 
Annam and Tongking, and on the relationship 
between the colonial government and the mis- 
sionaries (who had been active in Kontum since 
1848). Immediately following the proclamation 
of the Sedang ‘kingdom’ ıt seemed perfectly 
credible to French officials that the missionaries 
themselves were using Mayréna to promote an 
argument that the highland tribes were com- 
pletely independent of Annam, and therefore of 
France, and that the missions planned to create 
their own ‘ Paraguay ’1n the region In the event 
Mayréna’s ambitions were defeated at the point 
when the missionaries denied that allegation, 
and closed ranks with the government against 
him If nothing else the episode contnbuted to 
the clarification of French policy, which then 
became one of establishing control by insisting 
on the validity of the previous claims of the 
throne of Annam—without the need for a 
private adventurer as intermediary. But the 
situation of 1888 was ambiguous and things 
could have turned out otherwise. The story also 
tells us more than some histonans might have 
wanted to know about the nature of nineteenth- 
century capitalism and its images of oppor- 
tunity m Asia In the salons of Europe and even 
in the banking rooms of Hong Kong, Mayréna 
had remarkable success for a time. He suc- 
ceeded in fooling people whose greed made 
them want to believe in the possibility of huge 
profits which he dangled before them. In other 
circumstances, with just a little more talent and 
substance, he might have made his fortune; in 
which case a different mythology would have 
arisen around him, and the approach of the 
historian would have been very different. 

If Hickey’s book has a fault it is that he relies 
entirely on the many documents, as well as 
secondary accounts, which have already been 
published. He has not made use of archives, 
which raises the question whether additional 
materials exist or are accessible, and whether 
they would have changed the picture. Probably 
not. In any case, we should be grateful to him 
for having put together an extremely readable 
book which casts a good deal of light on 
both the Vietnamese highlands and French 
colonialism 


R B SMITH 


CHRISTINE DRAKE: National inte- 
gration in Indonesia: patterns and 
policies. xvii, 354 pp. Honolulu: 
University of Hawaii Press, 1989. 
£28. 


Because of the centrifugal political potential 
of its physical and social diversity, Indonesia ts 
an obvious subject for the study of national 
integration. One problem which arises in under- 
taking such a study is that the concept of 
national integration may be addressed ın terms 
of either kind or degree. If the former, the 
subject 15 one of dramatic political relevance 
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because at issue 1s the very form and identity of 
the state. In the case of Indonesia, the post- 
colonial state did not enjoy an historical ante- 
cedent for its inherited territorial bounds, other 
than as an expression of Dutch administrative 
control. From the proclamation of indepen- 
dence, the new state of Indonesia experienced 
decades of political turbulence, including separ- 
atist challenge, until the military-based rule of 
President Suharto consolidated both political 
form and order. That form and order has not 
been seriously called into question over the past 
two decades. The subject of national integration 
has subsequently been concerned primarily with 
matters of degree and not kind. Indeed, given 
the record of political order—irrespective of its 
moral merits—the issue of national integration 
has been of marginal significance 

That marginal significance would seem to be 
a central difficulty ın the tasks which Christine 
Drake has set herself She 1s concerned to assess 
the current status and future prospects of 
national integration т Indonesia. And at the 
very outset, she poses the question, what 1s 1t 
that holds the nation-state together, even 
though evidence that it is seriously at risk 1s not 
available. To that end, the author examines 
systematically and 1n some detail four dimen- 
sions relevant to national cohesion These are 
respectively, the country's historical and politi- 
cal ехрепепсе, its society and culture, inter- 
action facilitated by physical and electronic 
communication, and the measure of economic 
development. She also addresses the geographi- 
cal distribution and impact of factors making 
for and against integration as well as the ways in 
which the central government has responded to 
the need for national integration. This exercise 
is extremely well done. The chapters are clearly 
written and packed full of information relevant 
to an understanding of Indonesia's experience 
since the proclamation of the Republic. 

The value of the book is not quite in the terms 
set out by the author. Moreover, the volume has 
an inconclusive quality because the future of the 
Indonesian state does not seem to be at issue in 
the light of the information presented. In con- 
sidering the historical record of regional dissent 
and separatist challenge, the author does not 
look at this problem in а wider context Separat- 
15 1s endemic 1n potential ın South-East Asia 
but has not been successful anywhere in the 
region, discounting the inapplicable example of 
Singapore, which had statehood thrust upon it. 
The post-colonial state has either survived ter- 
ntorially intact since the transfer of sovereignty 
or has even expanded, which has been the case 
for Indonesia. This situation has arisen because 
successful separatism would seem to require a 
sufficiently strong regional base capable of 
resisting central government as well as decisive 
external intervention, which have not been part 
of Indonesia's experience 

What began as an exercise in assessing the 
viability and integrity of Indonesia develops, 
almost of necessity, into an evaluation of the 
country’s political order Critical of the limits to 
political participation and the farlings in dis- 
tributive justice, the author draws on arguments 
advanced some ten years ago to point to the 
prospect of rising political instability, even 
though the experience of Indonesia in the past 
decade would suggest otherwise. The author 15 
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also in two minds about Indonesia’s political 
prospects because of the data collated which 
indicate a network of countervailing integrative 
factors. In this latter respect, the book is a great 
store of information but not necessarily helpful 
m assessing the political health of Indonesia. 
Indeed, it does not directly address the critical 
issue of political succession which will be a 
supreme test of the institutionalization of 
politics since Suharto imposed his New Order 


MICHAEL LEIFER 


JUDITH BECKER and ALAN Н. FEN- 
STEIN (ed.): Karawitan: source read- 
ings in Javanese gamelan and vocal 
music. Vols. 1, п, ш. (Michigan 
Papers on South and Southeast 
Asia nos. 23, 30, 31.) [ix], 523 pp.; 
xx, 401 pp.; vii, 503 pp. Ann Arbor: 
Center for South and Southeast 
Asian Studies, University of Michi- 
gan, 1984, 1987, 1988. $36.50 per 
volume. 


Do non-Europeans think logically, гейес- 
tively, theoretically? If that seems like a silly 
question today, it seemed equally silly a few 
decades ago. The difference 1s that, whereas the 
vast majority of Western social scientists today 
would answer ‘ yes’, their immediate ancestors 
would largely have answered ‘no’. Progress 
from ‘no’ to ‘ yes’ has been a matter, not of the 
rest of the world learning to ‘ think like us’, but 
of our belated recognition that they always 
have. For anthropologists, the journey of dis- 
covery led through Malinowski to ethno- 
semantics, ethno-theory, awareness of the emic/ 
etic split, and finally, to the uncomfortable 
awareness that our own supposedly objective, 
etic, outsider’s view is simply another ‘folk’, 
emic view. 

Ethnomusicology, while following the trend, 
was a bit of a late developer. Only since the mid- 
1970s, through the writings of Hugo Zemp and 
Stephen Feld in particular, has the recognition 
and delineation of the emic view become a 
major theme 1n ethnomusicology. 

The three volumes under review represent 
another major advance in our quest to under- 
stand other musics as the tradition-bearers 
themselves understand them. Outside research- 
ers such as Zemp and Feld attempt to convey 
the musical terminology and concepts of their 
subjects through occasional direct quotations 
from conversations, but largely through 
paraphrases and their own, outsiders’ analyses: 
the ‘ native’ view 15 mediated by the (generally 
Western) researcher. However valuable, this 15 
not quite the same as letting the tradition- 
bearers explain 11 m their own words. In the 
three volumes under review, we do have their 
own words, mediated only by translation. (This 
is still a big ‘ only’, as we shall see below ) 

The twelve Javanese theorists whose writings 
are translated in the first two volumes of 
Karawitan represent a wide range of back- 
grounds. Among them are Paku Buwana 
X (866-1939), Sultan of Surakarta; В. Г. 
Martopangrawit (1912-86), generally recog- 
nized as the greatest of recent theonsts, who was 
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a Surakarta court musician from an early age, 
Sumarsam (b. 1944), the only author with 
extensive experience abroad, who from age 17 
was educated at government gamelan con- 
servatories and then at Wesleyan University in 
the U.S.A (where he now teaches); R Ng 
Probohardjono (b 1916), a dhalang (pup- 
peteer), whose contribution describes the songs 
of the puppeteer; and Prof. Dr. В. М №. 
Poerbatjaraka (1884-1964), a pioneer in the 
study of Old Javanese literature and linguistics, 
who attempts to elucidate the meaning and 
origins of the term pathet, usually translated 
‘mode’ 

The sixteen chapters date from between 1926 
and 1979 Given the number and range of 
papers, an in-depth review of content would be 
impossible. Their subject matter and natures are 
even more diverse than their authors’ back- 
grounds. Some are short introductions to 
gamelan instrumental music, aesthetics, song 
and the like; others are complex explorations of 
particular aspects of music, from modality to 
the meanmg and interpretation of technical 
terms. The lengthy contribution by Warsadi- 
ningrat collates sources and opinions concern- 
ing the history and mythology of gamelan music 
and instruments None of the ‘introductions’ is 
really appropriate for a reader's first contact 
with gamelan; presumably they were included 
for the specialist reader, who will find interest- 
ing viewpoints concerning matters of common 
knowledge. Thus Karawitan is suitable only for 
those readers who already possess a basic 
foundation of experience of gamelan music or 
scholarship 

Volume ш contains. a very valuable glossary 
of virtually all the technical terms in Javanese or 
Indonesian which occur in the previous 
volumes; notation (in the easily learned 
Javanese cipher system) of the musical pieces 
mentioned m those two volumes; biographies of 
the authors, a bibliography; a good general 
index; and an index of musical pieces Recogniz- 
mg the impressive amount of work that went 
into this volume (not to mention the preceding 
two), one still feels obliged to mention a couple 
of apparent lacunae. First, the musical 
notations give only the instrumental part com- 
monly known as the skeletal melody This 
choice can be justified partly in that it follows 
common twentieth-century Javanese practice; 
also, the other instrumental parts are either too 
complex and variable to notate, or are derived 
mechanically from the skeleton and so do not 
need to be notated separately. One would have 
liked, however, some indication of the part sung 
by the male chorus (gérong); although this part 
too can be derived somewhat mechanically from 
the skeleton, the principles involved are dis- 
cussed nowhere in these volumes. Once again, 
though, it must be noted that Karawitan is 
intended not as a gamelan primer but as an 
introduction to a representative range of native 
theorizing. 

А second complaint seems to me much more 
justified. Namely, the biographies do not really 
tell us enough about the authors to sort out 
their intellectual debts This is a crucial matter. 
Consider the major work by Martopangrawit 
which occupies the first 244 pages of the collec- 
tion. On p. 52 he draws a ‘ circle of dhong tones 
[ie tonics]" which rather resembles a Western 
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circle of fifths. Not only that, he uses the 
Indonesian word tonika to indicate these tonic- 
like ‘dhong tones’ One page later he tells us 
that the three modes of the sléndro tuning 
system are separated from each other by a 
kempyung (‘ Javanese fifth °). sanga 15 the lowest, 
nem a ‘fifth’ higher, and manyura a ‘ fifth’ 
above nem Now Martopangrawit makes и 
quite clear that he 1s, in general, striving to 
convey the teachings of his predecessors, as he 
says оп p. 132° ‘we inherited [the gamelan 
tradition] from our ancestors as a finished pro- 
duct....Likeit ornot,. we have accepted the 
tradition bequeathed to us.’ Are these particular 
concepts—the circle of tonics and the separa- 
tion of modes by fifths—also inherited from his 
predecessors? If so, 1t would be quite a revela- 
tion, because these ideas are virtually identical 
to ones proposed by the Dutch researcher Jaap 
Kunst as early as 1934 (see his De Toonkunst van 
Java English trans , 1973 (3rd ed.) The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff). 

It seems unlikely that Martopangrawit could 
have hit бп these ideas independently—particu- 
larly sincé the notion of modes being separated 
by fifths seems, as far as I can tell, to make no 
sense in terms of Javanese music practice. Had 
he read Kunst? Or was he passing on the views 
of other teachers who had? Although he often 
attributes ideas to particular predecessors, he 
does not do so in these cases, suggesting that he 
considers them his own ideas. Had he, then, 
unconsciously absorbed these concepts, which 
therefore must have been ‘ın the air”? There 1s, 
alas, nothing in the two-page biography of 
Martopangrawit to tell us whether he had any 
working knowledge of Dutch, or where he 
might have picked up the numerous Dutch- 
derived technical music terms that he uses 
(tonka, slag, komposisi, struktur, etc.). It 1s 
clear, at any rate, that analytical theorizing 
about Javanese music has become a preoccupa- 
tion among the Javanese themselves during this 
century in a way that 1t apparently was not in 
the days before the influence of Kunst and other 
Dutch scholars On p. 133 Martopangrawit tells 
of being shown a ‘ theory’ of pathet by * some of 
my fnends who were students at the Kon- 
servatori ’; this theory ‘ was worked out clearly 
in a scientific manner’ 

It is perhaps churlish to carp about the insuf- 
ficiency of the biographies Let us be grateful it 
was possible to include them at all since, like the 
papers themselves, the biographies are written 
by Javanese and thus reveal much about what 
the Javanese themselves feel 15 important. 

The translations were done by a team of 
several Western gamelan scholars and reviewed 
by other members of the group. Some were 
written originally їп Javanese, some in 
Indonesian. (Martopangrawit’s first paper was 
written in Javanese, translated into Indonesian 
and then into English! This makes it even harder 
to know which choices of terminology are hus.) 
They read fairly well, but as A. L. Becker 
suggests in his enjoyable and informative pre- 
face on the problems of translation (vol п), 
traditional Javanese writing style prefers to 
yield its meanings slowly, poetically, metaphori- 
cally—which guarantees the translator a diffi- 
cult time. That, of course, is one of the lessons 
of these volumes 

Karawitan was a monumental undertaking 
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Those of us who have not mastered Javanese 
and/or Indonesian but who thirst for insights 
into native thought about this music must be 
eternally grateful. There are many apparent 
misprints and an occasional suspicious transla- 
tion, but to enumerate these here would be 
petty; the attentive reader will spot most of 
them anyway Suffice it to say that any serious 
scholar of Javanese gamelan music needs these 
books. 


DAVID W. HUGHES 


RuTH BARNES: The ikat textiles of 
Lamalera: a study of an Eastern 
Indonesian weaving tradition. xv, 
156 pp., 32 plates. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1989. 


Ruth Barnes became aware of the signifi- 
cance of the textiles of Lamalera while living in 
Kedang in the east of the island of Lembata 
between 1969 and 1971. She resolved to return 
to the island, but was unable to do so until 1979, 
when she stayed for three months Her initial 
field-work was followed by a longer visit in 
1982, as well as research on museum collections 
and archives in North America and Europe. At 
times the author must have found the delays 
very frustrating, but her perseverance has paid 
off and has resulted in an authoritative and well- 
written book 

Lamalera, a village on the southern coast of 
Lembata, has a close association with the sea 
The villagers are not farmers and depend on 
fishing and whaling, predominantly male activi- 
ties, for much of their livelihood. Women are 
involved in trade and exchange part of the catch 
for staples grown inland, they also spend much 
of their time weaving and dyeing textiles. 

The ikat fabrics of Lamalera are made by 
tying resist materials, either. gebang palm or 
plastic string, to the warp yarns before dyeing. 
Four hues are obtained with the aid of only two 
kinds of dye: red (morinda), blue-black (indigo); 
deep purple (indigo over-dyed with morinda), 
light buff (the undyed natural colour of the 
yarn) Despite their restricted palette, the 
women make a wide variety of designs, twenty- 
five of which were recorded by the author The 
majority of patterns refer to objects or living 
things known to everybody in the village, 
though two are concerned with male (harpoon- 
ing rays) and female (preparing 1kat) activities. 

The village of Lamalera traditionally supplies 
most of the cloth needed in the west of the 
island, and the women make textiles for 
everyday, festive and ritual use. Certain pat- 
terns, however, are restricted to specific clans 
and the fabrics used 1n ceremonial exchanges 
may only be decorated with traditional designs. 
In contrast, the patterns on festive sarongs are 
often quite eclectic and may be taken from a 
range of sources such as European embroidery 
books and illustrations іп missionary 
newspapers. In addition to adat cloths other 
valuable textiles, especially imported patola 
fabrics, are found on Lembata Unlike the adat 
textiles, however, these prized cloths belong to 
the whole clan, rather than individual house- 
holds, and are rarely seen 1n public. 

The author's origmal training was in art 
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history, the discipline to which she returns in 
her final chapter. She discusses the importance 
of the patola trade and examines the Lamalera 
designs within the wider context of mainland 
Asian archaeology. After considering the 
evidence, not all of which is clear-cut, Ruth 
Barnes concludes that three distinct traditions 
can be detected in Lamalera textiles. First, the 
geometric designs in the narrow ikat bands are 
of ancient South-East Asian origin, possibly 
dating from the second millennium B.c. Second, 
the wider kinds of patterns, such as the images 
of boats, humans and fish, are closely associated 
with local values and do not appear to belong to 
the first group of designs. Third, there are other 
motifs, such as those taken from patola cloths, 
which are clearly of foreign origin. This 
hypothesis, which has much merit and helps to 
bring the aesthetic elements into sharp perspec- 
tive, represents a refinement of a great deal of 
earlier thinking on the subject of Indonesian 
textiles. My only criticism is that the author is 
primarily concerned with accounting for 
similarities in design in terms of influence and 
tends to overlook alternative, especially con- 
crete, explanations; but this reservation does 
Ror ене from what is а most rewarding 
ook. 


MICHAEL HITCHCOCK. 


ROBERT A. BLUST: Austronesian root 
theory: an essay on the limits of 
morphology. ix, 190 pp. Amsterdam 
and Philadelphia: John Benjamins, 
1988. : 


As the title shows, this book seeks to address 
both the language-family specific question of 
the root as an Austronesian phenomenon and 
the general linguistic question of structural 
boundaries between the phoneme and the mor- 
pheme. It is argued that linguistic theory should 
recognize an intermediate level of structure 
between the phoneme and the morpheme, based 
on the evidence that Semitic and Indo- 
European roots provide and to which the 
present study that establishes the existence of an 
Austronesian root system lends further support. 

There is some discussion of morphology and 
the concept of root as it is known in Semitic and 
Indo-European linguistics in the first few pages, 
followed by three chapters on Austronesian 
root theory, also containing discussions of 
certain relevant matters of general linguistic 
interest, then a chapter on ‘related matters’ 
(sound symbolism in Austronesian roots in par- 
ticular), and the concluding chapter covers the 
implications of Austronesian root phenomena 
for general linguistic theory. It 1s Austronesian 
root theory, however, argued essentially on the 
basis of historical-comparative principles and 
copious supporting material (the lists of roots 
make up 101 pages of Appendices) that takes up 
most of this book. 

As a point of departure for the discussion of 
AN root phenomena, B. outlines the history of 
AN root theory. Renward Brandstetter, a Swiss 
linguist, is credited with the ‘ initial recognition 
that many of the predominantly disyllabic 
word-bases of AN languages contain a recur- 
rent -CVC element’ (р 6) that conveys a recur- 
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rent associated meaning resulting in a series of 
words with similar meaning, sharing a semantic 
common denominator Brandstetter cited the 
following example from Old Javanese, illustrat- 
ing the recurrence of the root -gul in: singgul 
‘push’; anggul ‘push away’, tanggul ‘ defend 
against’. 

From modern Tagalog, the native language 
of this reviewer, we can cite the following 
example. бїт ‘ darkness’; lilim ' shade’; lalim 
* depth ' (deep is dark); talim ‘ sharpness’ (sharp 
cuts deep). 

(This sort of semantic extension by associ- 
ation appears to be quite common in the recur- 
rences of the same root.) 

It appears, however, that, while Brandstetter 
was right on the whole, his methodology for the 
purpose of establishing the pan-AN status of a 
root was not quite sufficiently rigorous. There- 
fore, as Blust says in the introduction: 


‘The present study confronts the methodo- 
logical and substantive issues raised but never 
fully resolved by Brandstetter. In an effort to 
reassess the value of his work for contempor- 
ary linguistics it examines Brandstetter’s 
methods and results, and applies a modified 
form of his approach to new material.’ 


In this regard, B. brings to bear the scientific 
rigour and thorough scholarship as well as the 
insight that has characterized his work as an 
Austronesian scholar. The model of inquiry 
that B. develops and proposes in this book 
reflects this and should provide future 
Austronesianists working in this area of study 
with an irrepproachable modus operandi. 

To ensure that a root candidate is truly 
Austronesian and not just a specific feature of a 
particular AN language, i.e. that the root can- 
didate has not merely intra-language but inter- 
language currency, several restrictions are 
applied. Cognate relatedness and common ety- 
mological history are sifted out and regular 
sound changes and phonetic correspondences 
are taken into account. The distinction is made 
between a ‘root candidate’ and a root; the 
former requires a minimum of two instances of 
occurrence whereas the latter requires a 
minimum of four. B. goes on to say that a root 
candidate that 1s confined to a single language 
or closely-knit sub-group in all its occurrences 1s 
not considered further and * .. the present 
study will be concerned exclusively with prob- 
able roots that can be shown to have some 
antiquity in the Austronesian language family, 
for only these provide a basis for viewing the 
problem of the root as a general Austronesian 
phenomenon’ (p. 21). 

The present study succeeds 1n providing the 
specialist, apart from a model modus operandi as 
mentioned above, with a 'rudimentary root 
dictionary" consisting of 230 roots based on 
more than 2,500 root tokens found in about 117 
languages, which the author intends to serve as 
a basic handbook on the subject of the 
Austronesian root. 

B. reports that he tested the psychological 
reality of the root with some students, with 
positive results. As a naive speaker of Tagalog, I 
must say that I had no awareness of the occur- 
rence of roots; not until I became a sophisti- 
cated linguist did I develop an awareness of 
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such recurrent partials їп some meaning-related 
words. 

For the general linguist, this study brings out 
the fact that * the Austronesian root differs from 
the Indoeuropean or Semitic roots, but 1s opera- 
tionally equivalent to the phonestheme of 
Indoeuropean languages’ which ‘in turn 
extends the empirical support for a universal 
level of language structure intermediate 
between the phoneme and the morpheme’ 
(Introduction) В їп fact likens the 
Austronesian root (as in the above examples) to 
the gl- ‘ unmoving light’ of the English words 
glow, gleam, glimmer, glitter, etc Furthermore, 
as B. himself points out, also 1n the Introduc- 
tion, this study draws attention to 'several 
general problems of linguistic analysis which 
arise with recognition of the Austronesian root’ 
such as 


1. the mtriguing balance of gains (increased 
power of reconstructional inferences) and 
osses (decreased control over convergence) 
which accompanies application of the Com- 
parative Method within the context of root 
theory, 

2 the paradox of historical transmission 
(how are roots transmitted in non-cognate 
forms through the generations as speech com- 
munities diverge and daughter languages 
develop”), 

3. the origin of roots. 


The emphasis in this book and its major 
thrust 1s clearly historical-comparative B.’s 
strict constraints, while serving well the purpose 
of determining genuinely pan-AN roots, risk 
losing sight of parts of the overall picture. 
Without jeopardizing the gains of B’s more 
rigorous methodology, should not there 
perhaps be some way of integrating ' root can- 
didates ' (that have on principle been set aside 
from further consideration) into the larger pic- 
ture, since they form part of the operation of the 
root concept in AN languages even if they may 
not form part of the root paradigm of proto- 
AN? This whole enterprise ıs none the less 
impressively undertaken, mcorporating scien- 
tific rigour, thorough knowledge of the 
material, strong evidence, breadth and depth of 
coverage of relevant literature, combined with 
perceptive observation, incisive thinking and 
brilliant 1nferencing The discussion of sound 
symbolism (in the chapter on ‘ related matters ") 
1s nothing short of brilliant, even should the 
reader not entirely agree with the analyses 
presented. 

Finally, what, then, does knowledge of 
Austronesian root phenomena bring to bear on 
general linguistic thinking with regard to mor- 
phemic structure? How do we define the mor- 
pheme? By paradigmatic contrast or by recur- 
rent association? Where and how does 
productivity come 1n? What 1s submorphemic? 
What are the intergradations (if, 1ndeed, they 
exist)? These are questions addressed in this 
book and the answers offered point to the 
notion that phoneme and morpheme are not 
discrete units and that linguistic theory must 
recognize intergradations that constitute a level 
of structure between the phoneme and the mor- 
pheme To the ruminations that all this 
engenders, I would like to add yet another 
dimension: the typological factor. 
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We are looking at a highly inflected type of 
language with relatively complex morphology 
and within which the concept of word has thus 
far defied definition. It is also a type of language 
in which word-formation may be described as 
‘modular’ and speakers acquire processes of 
word-formation rather than vocabulary (lexical 
items). (In this type of language, conventional 
linguistic wisdom accepts that morphology- 
syntax boundaries are blurred. In parallel 
fashion, the boundaries between morpheme and 
phoneme appear to be similarly blurred.) What 
Тат leading up to may have become obvious at 
this point. that defining where the morpheme 
begins and ends may depend on how the unit 
functions in the type of linguistic system that it 
is a part of. 

As regards the Austronesian root, viewed 1n 
this light, it may well be that it was a productive 
morpheme at one time, even if 1ts occurrences in 
modern Austronesian languages are as a non- 
productive submorphemic unit. (The fact that 
the root had meaning while the associated for- 
mative did not, could establish the root as 
having been morphemic and the formative as 
sub-morphemic.) 

This study of the Austronesian root and the 
implications for linguistic theory that B. brings 
out provide an exemplary illustration of the 
ways in which the study of ‘specialist’ areas 
can illuminate general linguistic issues. 


PAZ BUENAVENTURA NAYLOR 


CATHERINE BAROIN (ed.): Gens du roc 
et du sable: les Toubou. Hommage à 
Charles et Marguerite Le Ceur. 
286 pp. Paris: Editions du CNRS, 
1988. Fr. 170. 


This is a well printed and imaginatively selec- 
ted assemblage of essays presented 1n honour of 
Charles Le Cour, Saharien, explorer, linguist 
and anthropologist, who was for a while a 
student with Bronislav Malinowski in London, 
and equally an act of homage to his wife, 
Marguerite Le Coeur. During the 1930s and 40s 
Le Cour explored the Tibesti Massif and 
Kawar ın the eastern Sahara. He was killed in 
1944 and left behind him an unpublished collec- 
tion of articles of an anthropological and ling- 
uistic nature. Marguerite Le Cour, who was 
herself a woman of great character, academic 
brilliance and a spirit of adventure, edited her 
husband's Dictionnaire ethnographique téda 
(1950) and Grammaire et textes téda-daza (1955) 
and, indeed, made her own contribution to the 
latter. The biography of Charles and 
Marguerite Le Cour (pp 31-6) includes a full 
list of their writings 

The texts of their previously unpublished 
articles (pp 189-282) cover a wide range of 
topics relating to aspects of Tubu society, 
history and material culture The concise lecture 
on the subject of the clan system in Tibesti, 
delivered in Paris in 1935 (рр 201-7) ıs а most 
readable introduction to the Tubu people. 

The other contributions by leading experts on 
the Tubu, on the question of Chad and on the 
history of Kanem, present Tubu society in an 
interdisciplinary context. Amongst these one 
might draw attention to an article on the Ulad 
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Sulayman by Jean-Clatide Zeltner (pp. 149-73) 
and a valuable 'Bibliographie linguistique 
Téda-Dazza ', polyglot and dating back to the 
pioneer studies of the last century, by Henry 
Tourneux (p. 285). Reference is made to The 
non-Bantu languages of north-eastern Africa, by 
A. Tucker and M. A. Bryan (1956), Linguistic 
analyses (1966), and to the joint А С. B. and 
H.J. Fisher translation of G. Nachtigal's 
Sahara and Sudan, 1974-80, between pages 
175-85. 

The problems of war and drought-ravaged 
Chad are by no means neglected. Here an article 
by Robert Buytenhuys, ‘Les Toubou et la 
rebellion tchadienne’ (рр. 73-84), is especially 
interesting even if the author sees little hope for 
the Tubu as a people, though with this strange 
people it is rash to make predictions. He 
remarks at the conclusion of his article: 


‘Si l'on ajoute à cela les effets conjugués de la 

sécheresse, de la famine, de l'exode vers la 
Libye et du délabrement des structures sani- 
taires qui a provoqué plusieurs épidémies 
meurtriéres, on ne peut que partager les 
craintes quant à l'avenir du B.E.T. exprimées 
par M. Brandily, au début de 1982: 


* Cette population est hautement menacée, 
et $1 (...) elle en était réduite à un exode 
massif, cela signifierait que de nouvelles val- 
lées sahariennes deviendraient la proie de la 
désertification.” 


D’aprés certains, Goukouni serait con- 
vaincu qu'il est le dermer chef toubou et que 
son peuple disparaitra avec Іш. Vit-il vrai- 
ment dans cette ambiance d'un “ crépuscule 
des Dieux"? Et surtout, ce sentiment s'il 
anime vraiment le fils de l'avant-dernier 
Derdé, refléte-t-il la réalité ou ne serait-ce 
qu'un mauvais réve? Nous ne pouvons 
répondre à cette question lancinante, mais 
elle nous remplit d'inquiétude. ’ 


The Tubus have shown themselves to be 
formidable guerrilla fighters and to possess a 
remarkable tenacity that matches their rocky 
homeland It may well be that those who are in 
Niger may fare better than those in Chad and 
the Fezzan They lie across the frontiers of three 
countries. Names of places that appear at inter- 
vals in the press are prominent in this study 
though the sole photo of Aozou, taken in 1934 
by the Le Cours (fig. 8, p. 82), shows it to bea 
wilderness that mock's man's covetousness. 
Most unusual of all the articles 1s that entitled 
‘Un Toubou conciliateur de l'ISlam et du 
Christianisme", which appeared in 1945 in 
Travaux de l'Institut de recherches sahariennes 
(Algiers, 1945), and Revue des études islamiques 
and is again reprinted. Here, a Nigerian Tubu, 
Aba Mousa, allowed his affections for 
individual Christian missionaries, his respect for 


both the Qur'an and for the Gospel, and his- 


contempt for the marabouts, to mark him as 
something of an African eclectic (pp. 229-33). 
Elsewhere, we are left to guess what part Islam 
played, or ‘still plays, m the life of the dwellers in 
Tibesti 

Catherine Baroin, ethnologist and pre- 
historian, is to be congratulated on seeing 
through the press this very interesting and 
timely publication. It may be one of the last, I 
fear, of those that have appeared in French on 
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the Тиби during the last ten years. Almost 
anything about this people is worth publishing 
before it 1s too late. 


H T NORRIS 


MAHFOUD BENNOUNE: The making 
of contemporary Algeria 1830- 
1987: colonial upheavals апа 
post-independence development. 
(Cambridge Middle East Library.) 
xii, 323 рр. Cambridge, etc.: 
Cambridge University Press, 1988. 
£35. $54.50. 


The study under review examines briefly the 
socio-political and economic institutions and 
patterns of the pre-colonial periods before con- 
centrating on socio-economic changes following 
independence in 1962. Indeed, the author 
stresses that in any attempt to reconstruct the 
three socio-economic systems which have 
prevailed in Algeria, and despite the disruptive 
upheavals which characterize the country’s 
recent history, these superimposed structures 
must be seen as preconditioning and shaping 
one another, and as continuing to influence the 
course of Algerian political, social and 
economic history. The nature of French col- 
onialism, he argues, cannot be understood out- 
side the context of pre-colonial Algerian 
economy and society. 

Bennoune challenges the views of Samir 
Amin, René Gallissot and Abdelatif Benachen- 
hou on pre-colonial Algeria, which he sees as 
made up of various autonomous and semi- 
independent socio-economic segments, loosely 
and differentially integrated 1nto a central seg- 
mentary state system The development of the 
colonial sectors was built on the systematic 
underdevelopment of the traditional sectors and 
on the export of agricultural and mineral 
products to France. Towards the end of the 
period, rapid urbanization without genuine 
industrialization condemned the majonty of 
internal migrants to unemployment and led to 
the growth of large shanty towns from which 
increasing numbers of Algerians were forced to 
emigrate to the industrial cities of France in 
search of work 

In Bennoune’s view, the nature of French 
colonialism conditioned the form and intensity 
of the struggle for independence, and faced the 
new republic with an economic crisis. President 
Ben Bella’s government lacked a coherent 
economic policy and, in spite of a vigorous self- 
management movement whereby workers took 
over the running of farms and factories 
abandoned by their European owners, the 
Algerian subsidiaries of multi-national com- 
рашеѕ remained untouched. Bennoune argues 
that the inability of the Ben Bella regime to 
formulate an effective development policy made 
the coup d'état of 1965 inevitable. He identifies 
three political forces with differing ideas on the 
country’s economic development: the majority 
of the ruling Revolutionary Council which 
favoured * comprador ' development ın which а 
new breed of middlemen acting as represent- 
atives of multi-national companies would play 
an important role; a small nationalist/populist 
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group which wished to promote development 
along non-capitalist lines with the nationaliza- 
tion of foreign interests and the establishment of 
state-owned companies, and а left-wing 
minority which preferred a socialist path. 

Boumedienne favoured the second option 
and in Bennoune's view, industrialization was 
Algeria’s only feasible choice Given the limits 
to agricultural expansion, rapid demographic 
growth and high rates of under- and unemploy- 
ment, only the establishment of a national 
industrial base could stimulate growth 1n other 
sectors. From colonialism the new state had 
inherited ап ‘extraverted’ and disarticulated 
economy, to end which it was necessary to 
nationalize the country's resources and to pro- 
cess and utilize them within the national 
economy instead of exporting them as raw 
materials 

But while the Boumedienne regime embarked 
on an ambitious development strategy, the 
political mstitutions inherited from the previous 
regime were suppressed and the state assumed 
all powers The state apparatus came to be 
run by an inflated and  non-accountable 
bureaucracy. Although the industrialzation 
programme was rapidly implemented, agri- 
cultural production stagnated and social and 
cultural services failed to keep pace with 
population growth or with increasing demand 
and rising expectations 

Many writers have pointed out the acute 
imbalances in the Algerian development pro- 
gramme and їп particular to the poor perform- 
ance of the non-industrial sectors. Bennoune 
argues that these imbalances were due to the 
maintenance of class forces hostile to socialism. 
He claims that almost all the members of the 
Revolutionary Council privately favoured 
economic development that satisfied the aspira- 
tions of the growing number of businessmen, 
and points to the spectacular growth of lucra- 
tive private enterprises ın the shadow of the 
dominant public sector Не attributes the 
stagnation of agricultural production to the 
incompetence and  irresponsibihty of the 
authorities 1n. charge of the sector, and to the 
hostile reaction of large landowners and their 
supporters to the land reform programme 
According to Bennoune, because of the 
bureaucratization of administrative and socio- 
economic institutions, Ministry of Agriculture 
officials were incapable of utilizing the invest- 
ment funds allocated to that sector 

While acknowledging that mistakes were 
made, Bennoune strongly defends the eighteen 
public companies established during the 
Boumedienne era, which he sees as ‘ the prime 
movers of the development of the economy, 
consolidating the political integration. of the 
nation by cementing 1t with a complementary 
economic and social integration.’ He rejects the 
criticisms of the public industrial sector made 
by Boumedienne's successor, Benjadid, and 
argues that the representatives of the new com- 
prador bourgeoisie within the governing’ FLN 
and the military came to regard the major state 
industrial corporations as a serious threat to 
their commercial and political interests They 
feared that industrialization would produce new 
socio-political groupings which would eventu- 
ally challenge their power 

Following the death of Boumedienne, the 
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supporters of industnalization, always a 
minority, were removed from power by the new 
regime. Since 1980, industrialzation has no 
longer been Algeria’s economic priority and the 
major state corporations have been split up into 
smaller units. Áccording to Bennoune, the new 
regime favours the compradorization of the 
national economy and society, and particularly 
the development of the private industrial sector. 
But the so-called ‘liberahzation’ of the 
economy has not been accompanied by the 
institutionalizatton. of democracy in political 
life. Bennoune fears that if these trends con- 
tinue, the advances that characterized the 1970s 
may be reversed and replaced by underdevelop- 
ment The growing influence of nght-wing 
political forces could transform Algeria into a 
‘Latin-American style authoritarian republic 
domunated by local oligarchies closely tied to a 
foreign power.’ He concludes that ‘ Any genuine 
development which aims at the general well- 
being of the population necessitates the institu- 
tionalization of democracy at every level of 
decision-making ..In short there 1s a dialecti- 
cal relationship between development and 
democracy.... The two are as inextricably 
intertwined as the processes of development and 
underdevelopment were during the colonial 
period ' 

The book under review presents a wealth of 
detailed information with comprehensive 
analyses of each major sector. industry, state 
and private, agriculture, education, urban 
housing, public health and employment It 
represents a major addition to the literature and 
required reading for any serious student of 
Algeria’s political and economic development. 
Bennoune s conclusions have important impli- 
cations for current theories on development and 
his ngorous analysis cannot be faulted, but 
there are a number of areas where a diflerent 
emphasis might be suggested. It could be argued 
that the impact of oil and Algeria's emergence 
as an oil state, which coincided with из achieve- 
ment of political independence, was also an 
important factor. Oil exports not only provided 
the necessary finance for the ambitious 
industrialization strategy but oil and gas 
became key raw materials, demanding sophisti- 
cated technologies developed and controlled by 
the advanced industrialized countries. Because 
oil is a finite resource and Algeria has limited 
reserves, it brought an urgency to the develop- 
ment process and priority was given to installing 
new industrial units. The massive oil price rises 
of 1973-74 meant that the funds available for 
development increased dramatically and put 
intolerable strain on the country's fragile plan- 
ning mechanism. The effect on the pattern of 
sectoral investment should not be ignored. 

Bennoune quite mghtly emphasizes that 
Algeria's oil revenues have been invested in the 
country and not placed in bank accounts 
abroad. But while he concentrates his analysis 
on the important political factors which were 
responsible for the poor performance of the 
non-industrial sector, which in turn created 
problems for the industrial sector itself, he 
Ignores certain intrinsic constraints on the 
creation of a strong national industrial system 
in Algeria. The new technologies being adopted 
there are controlled by the multi-national com- 
panies and research and development in this 
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field within Algeria itself has hardly begun. 
Many  multi-nationals have increasingly 
accepted the emergence of state-owned 


industrial enterprises ın the Third World. The 
limited size of internal markets in most Third 
World countries and the need to secure access to 
world markets has forced many such enterprises 
to enter into subcontracting arrangements with 
multi-national companies. Such arrangements 
provide a source of semi-finished products and 
components for the multi-nationals without the 
risks involved in direct investment in sub- 
sidiaries in Third World countries. To avoid the 
subcontracting option, Algerian industry may 
have to seek a regional market for its products. 
The success of Algerian development may there- 
fore depend not only on full political participa- 

- tion and mobilization but also.on achieving a 
measure of economic integration and co-opera- 
tion with its Maghreb neighbours. 


R. I. LAWLESS 


Ivor WILKs: Wa and the Wala: Islam 
and polity in northwestern Ghana. 
(African Studies Series, 63.) xvi, 
256 pp. Cambridge, etc: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1989. 
£27.50, $42.50. 


Wilks thoughtfully warns his readers that this 
book is * minutiose in character [and] attentive 
to detail’. He offers no apologies for this 
approach and explains that the book is aimed at 
the policy-makers and administrators of Wala 
affairs. If the rest of us academics, as com- 
parativists or generalists, find the book of use, 
then the author will consider it a great bonus for 
his work. This reviewer would not want venture 
any predictions about how many local admints- 
trators in Ghana will refer to. Wa and the Wala, 
nor about what use they will make of it if they 
do. But I am prepared to offer some counsel to 
fellow academics about Wilks’s warnings. First, 
take it seriously; Wa and the Wala is a historical 
study which ts developed in minute detail. 
Secondly, persevere; we comparativists and 
generalists do have something to learn here. 

A central theme in the book is the develop- 
ment of Islamic faction in Wala, the origins of 
which Wilks places in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury with the emergence of militant and jihadist 
groups in the region, first with Mahmud Karan- 
taw and subsequently with the Zabarima intru- 
sions. These groups operated within an expan- 
sionist and exclusivist Islamic idiom, which 
looked upon non-Muslims as the legitimate 
objects of aggression who could be enslaved and 
whose property could be seized Thus radical 
ideology deeply challenged the inherited 
orthodoxy of the locally dominant Suwarian 
expression of Islam, in which Muslim clerics 
had elaborated their religious roles to conform 
with the fact that they lived їп a pluralistic 
society. Muslim officials, such as the Wa 
Limam, accepted that God would convert the 
unbelievers in His own time; they did not seek to 
proselytize, and they prayed for the welfare of 
the entire Wala community, both Muslim and 
non-Muslim. 

This ideological confrontation between rad- 
ical and conservative Islamic tendencies was 
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intimately linked to deep changes in the political 
economy of the region precipitated by the new 
militant movements The nmeteenth-century 
wars produced large numbers of captives who 
either were traded south to meet demands for 
labour on Asante plantations, or were 
employed in an emergent commercial farming 
economy of the north. The use of slave labour 
expanded dramatically in Wala during thus 
period, transforming agricultural production 
from primarily a subsistence activity into a 
commercial one Large tracts of unused land 
were brought under cultivation employing slave 
labour, primarily women, in order to provision 
the armies of the north. The trade in slaves to 
the south was accompanied by a trade in guns 
and powder to the north. By the late nineteenth 
century, Wa had been transformed into a com- 
mercial centre of considerable importance. 

The 1deological differences which separated 
Suwarian ' orthodoxy ' from militant radicalism 
eventually manifested themselves in a factional 
split among the lineages who had formerly 
shared the Wa Limamate: the Dondoli, the 
Dzedzedeyiri and the  Tamarmumi, all 
descendents of an earlier Wa Limam, Abd al- 
Qadir. Sometime during the mid to later 
nineteenth century, a new religious office was 
created in Wa, that of Friday Limam, which 
expressed the radical and exclusivist views of a 
militant Islam In contrast to the office of Wa 
Limam, the constituency of the Friday 
Limamate became the Muslim umma and did 
not include the unbelievers. The Wa Limamate 
remained the locus of Suwarian orthodoxy, and 
the Wa Limam continued to perceive his role as 
a servant of the entire pluralist community of 
Wala. The new office of Friday Limam, as well 
as a newly constructed Friday mosque, came to 
be controlled by the  Dzedzedeyiri and 
Tamarimuni In response, the Dondoli moved 
to a new quarter of Wa, and managed to obtain 
a near-monopoly on the office of Wa Limam. 

The split between Dondoli and Dzedzedeyiri 
factions has persisted ever since, expressing 
itself firstly in Dzedzedeyiri allegiance to the 
British versus Dondoli orientation to the 
French during the period of imperial expansion. 
As a result of this situation, Dzedzedeyiri 
leaders were much relied upon for assistance by 
the newly installed colonial administration. In 
subsequent years, the Dzedzedeyir1 embraced 
the aggressively proselytizing Ahmadiyya 
movement, whereas the Dondoli sought to 
retain their more ‘orthodox’ identity which 
they enhanced with a special commitment to the 
performance of the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

This brief summary of the origins of Islamic 
faction in Wala demonstrates one of the central 
arguments in this book: that what is ‘ tradi- 
tional’ about Wala society are the ambiguities 
and contradictions which cut through it. The 
roots of contemporary Islamic faction, like 
those of political faction, reach deep into Wala’s 
past According to Wilks, the local history of 
Wala, either oral or written, was (is) not about 
seeking consensus, but about establishing posi- 
tions ш the complex pluralistic political system 
which constituted the Wala polity ‘Chaos 
rather than harmony 1s the problematic’ for 
understanding both contemporary politics as 
well as the historical development of Wala 

The British certainly did not see things this 
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way; they were looking for ‘rules and norms’ 
through which they could govern and adminis- 
ter, and in so doing they invented ‘ traditions’ 
for the Wala (rather 1n the spint of the Wala 
historians themselves?). The 1933 Constitution, 
which was designed to introduce indirect rule 
into the region, instituted a system of strict 
rotational succession to the office of Wa Na, an 
idea imported from Dagomba. When this new 
arrangement did not work because it pro- 
foundly contradicted the Wala institutions of 
‘ oscillating’ succession, British administrators 
condemned the fractious claims of rival con- 
tendors to office as ‘a shameful example of the 
Wala “royal” families breaking their own 
native law and custom’ 

In addressing Wa and the Wala to local 
administrators in Ghana, Wilks seems to be 
seeking to undermine attitudes and perceptions 
inherited from the British about the nature of 
polity and politics, and about ‘tradition’ and 
history. And it 1s in the detailed and close 
analysis through which Wilks demonstrates his 
argument that we generalists and compara- 
trvists have most to learn. 


LOUIS BRENNER 


CORNELIA ESSNER: Afrikareisende im 
neunzehnten Jahrhundert: zur 
Sozialgeschichte des Reisens. 
(Beiträge zur Kolonial- und Über- 
seegeschichte, Bd. 32.) 235 pp. 
Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag 
Wiesbaden GmbH, 1985. 


The main text—not very long, 113 pages—is 
divided into four main chapters, between brief 
introduction and conclusion. The first chapter 1s 
concerned with the finance and organization of 
pre-colonial German travel in Africa; the 
second with the new scientific role of travellers, 
and with their reception at home, the third with 
African travellers as a sociological group—this 
is much the longest chapter, and includes brief 
biographies of several travellers (Ehrenberg and 
Hemprich, Barth, Schwernfurth, Lenz, Stuhl- 
mann, Peters); the fourth principally with the 
travellers’ writings. Underlying the whole is an 
attempt to write collective biography, and to 
look in particular at the motives and interests 
which first prompted so many Germans to 
embark upon the perilous business of African 
travel. 

Much of this 15 very interesting: but the 
danger with collective biography is that 
individual details may become obscured. Dr 
Essner will forgive me if as example I take 
Nachtigal, not one of her prime witnesses, but 
whom I know best On p 66, there is attributed 
to Nachtigal, among several other army doc- 
tors, a virulent (not in my German dictionary) 
interest in leaving the profession in order to 
further qualify himself. Nachtigal did, 1ndeed, 
leave the Prussian army early, but the most 
virulent aspect of his departure was that he was 
seriously ill, with every prospect of following his 
father and two brothers to an early grave, 
victims of hereditary tuberculosis. He sought 
healing in North Africa, and found it: Africa 
was for him resurrection, and thus may go a 
good way towards explaming the calm 
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reasonableness of his subsequent dealings, as a 
traveller, with the continent and its people. But 
that was in the future: no sooner was he himself 
well again, than he resumed his medical work, 
still in North Africa, and he included medical 
service with the Tunisian armed forces. It 1s this 
kind of highly idiosyncratic detail (known, of 
course, to the author, but tucked away here and 
there in footnotes, e.g nn 34, 106 to ch. iii) 
which 1s sometimes difficult to fit into collective 
biography, or theoretical analysis 

The author 1s concerned with the light which 
pre-colonial travel may throw on subsequent 
European colonial intrusion, but she also com- 
ments (р 10) interestingly on the value today of 
travellers’ records for the study of pre-colonial 
African history She apparently suggests that 
this implies confining oneself to material which 
15 relatively. free from Eurocentrism and 
colonial political interests—Barth апа 
Nachtigal are outstanding examples—but one 
may surely learn even from authors with whom 
one most profoundly disagrees. The crucial 
imperative now is to make sure that the 
informative sources are made available to 
African scholars, both through reprinting 
(Essner rightly castigates abbreviated reprints) 
and translation, and through distribution 
(despite the famine of hard currency there) 
within Africa. In these and other respects, there 
is still abundant scope for further work on the 
German travel hterature about Africa. Some- 
day a redundant or early-retired Africanist will 
make a complete comparison of the German 
and English editions of Barth's five-volume 
Reisen, published almost simultaneously, but 
with legion minor differences, which might well 
emerge in interesting and significant patterns. In 
the present work I noticed (n. 323 on p. 174) a 
quotation from the German, about making it 
clear that one travelled with loaded weapons 
(though Barth, like Nachtigal, never in fact used 
force), which passage 1s omitted in the English. 
Essner mentions (p 158) an unpublished 1884 
travel diary of Nachtigal's. Examples might be 
multiplied. 

The final section of the volume, very nearly 
half the whole, contains firstly 56 pages of notes, 
many discursive, interesting, meant to be read 
But there are 678 of them, almost exactly six per 
page of main text. One may read the main text 
coherently through; one may (if endowed with 
unusual fortitude and patience, and unlimited 
time) leaf back and forth between text and notes 
many hundreds of times But both to read 
coherently, and to take account of the notes, 
cannot be done, short of dismembering the 
volume. It seems to me inexplicable that, їп an 
age when information retrieval and technology 
are all the rage, readers of academic books 
should so often be expected meekly to submit to 
this kind of extravagant inefficiency, 1mposed 
by publisher upon author (and thus, alas, upon 
reader also) There follow 25 pages of informa- 
tion in tabular form about 109 selected travel- 
lers, this highly condensed matter, mostly 
abbreviations and numbers, is a little difficult to 
get into The bibliography (26 pp.) is useful, 
particularly in its emphasis on German sources, 
both by and about the travellers, and including 
a brief section on unpublished materials (plus a 
quite separate list, рр 124—5, of journal and 
other abbreviations). I noticed D. Bercin for 
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D. Berlin, Adamania for Adamawa, and not all 
Nachtigal’s volumes were published in Leipzig. 
There is no index. 

There is a map on p. 68, reduced in size and 
rather poorly reproduced from John Fage. This 
was not an altogether good choice. For 
instance, the map classifies Nachtigal’s journey 
from Tripoli to Lake Chad, until the final 
eastward crossing of the Shari, 1869—73, with 
“Journeys undertaken before 1857 ... mainly 
concerned with exploration of the Niger’; 
Nachtigal’s further travel, through Wadai and 
Darfur towards the Nile (Essner’s table, p. 197, 
confines him to ‘NWA’, but does give him an 
extra year there, 1875), is grouped with 
‘Journeys... largely inspired by Livingstone’s 
work’, a name unmentioned by Nachtigal. Fage 
also omits Nachtigal’s side-journeys into the 
desert north-east of Lake Chad, into Pagan 
territory south of the Lake, and towards Runga, 
south of Darfur. 


HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


WARUNO Manni: Morphophonologi- 
sche Besonderheiten und historische 
Phonologie des Malagasy. (Veróf- 
fentlichungen des Seminars fiir 
Indonesische und Südseesprachen 
der Universitat Hamburg, Bd. 20.) 
viii, 434 pp. Berlin und Hamburg: 
Dietrich Reimer Verlag, 1988. 


In his foreword to the book under review, the 
author tells us that he began his career as a 
chemical engineer, but then discovered linguis- 
tics, to which he subsequently devoted all his 
leisure time, even though he found it ‘ a difficult 
science’, as indeed it is. 

In the introduction, the author gives 
examples of the morphophonological problems 
of Malagasy, which are all located in the verbal 
system of passive, relative-passive ( relative’ 
being what in Bantu linguistics is called * appli- 
cative’ or ' prepositional ’) and other derivates. 
The mutations of consonants, vowels and 
stresses have long drawn the attention of many 
linguists, especially Austronesianists, who have 
always been fascinated by this so purely 
Indonesian language which is nevertheless dis- 
tant geographically and structurally. 

What the author does not say here is whether 
he worked with informants, a vital factor in any 
exploration of the possible and impossible 
forms and all the shades of meaning 1n Mala- 
gasy. He mentions only the 1966 Malagasy- 
Russian dictionary of Korneev (p. 12), which 
appears to have been his sole published source 
for both radical and derived forms, and to 
which he refers as his Korpus of 2690 word- 
radicals (Wortstámme). With great respect to 
Korneev, his dictionary 1s largely based on R. P. 
Abinal and В. P. Malzac, S.J., Dictionnaire 
malgache-francais (Paris, 1963), which is in turn 
based on Richardson's Malagasy—English Dic- 
tionary of 1885. Unfortunately, Abinal and 
Malzac omitted the numerous dialectal forms 
which make Richardson's dictionary priceless 
for the student of comparative Malayo- 
Polynesian. 

The ‘ Bibliographie’ (pp. 331-45) contains 
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some 150 titles, but is hardly representative of 
the vast body of books (not to mention articles) 
which a comparativist in the Malayo- 
Polynesian field needs to consult, including the 
grammars and dictionaries of all the major 
languages: e.g. those of S. Coolsma (1911—13), 
Н. Djajadiningrat (1934), H. J Eggink (1936 
and P. J. Enriquez and M. O. Guzman (1949 
August Hardeland’s Dayak dictionary is listed, 
but not his Versuch einer Grammatik der dajack- 
schen Sprache 1928). nor is Scott’s A Dictionary 
of Sea Dayak (1956) which, given the Kaliman- 
tan connexion to which the author attaches so 
much importance, is surprising. Ferrand’s 
Grammaire malgache is listed, but not the gram- 
mars of Jacques Faublée (1946), R. P. Victorin 
Магас (1960) Régis Rajemisa-Raolison 
(1969), nor even Richardson (1884) No 
Javanese dictionary is mentioned, although 
there are those of J. C. F. Gericke/T. Roorda, 
P. Jansz, and Theo Pigeaud. Winstedt's Malay 
dictionary is mentioned, but not the larger one 
by Wilkinson, nor that of H. C. Klinkert, which 
is based on the oldest literature, relevant for 
comparativists. J. C. Jonker’s Bimaneesch 
Woordenboek is listed, but not his Rottineesch- 
Hollandsch Woordenboek. B. F. Matthes's two 
dictionaries — (Boegineesch-Hollandsch and 
Makassarsch-Hollandsch) are omitted, as are 
those of J. L. Van der Toorn (Minangkabausch- 
Nederlansch) and H. N. Van der Tuuk (Kawi- 
Balineesch-Nederlandsch) 

Dr. Mahdi is quite familiar with the Dutch 
language and so would have had no difficulty 
with these works. Nor 1 it relevant to argue that 
all the comparable lexical material has been put 
together by Otto Dempwolff in his Austronesis- 
ches Wórterverzeichnis (Hamburg, 1938). First, 
because the diligent searcher will find many 
lexical items in the above-mentioned diction- 
aries which Dempwolff has not included in his 
comparisons, and, secondly, Mahdr's list omits 
works which Dempwolff could not have seen. 

Chapter 11 deals with the ‘details of general 
word structure’ in Merina, with appendices on 
Sakalava and Tsimihety, where especially the 
latter appears interestingly archaic. This chap- 
ter discusses mainly morpheme boundaries, 
always with а view to solving the fundamental 
problem of the third consonant in the original 
Indonesian word radicals, such as *hudir, cf. 
Malay kulit and *vuaz, cf. Malay buwah (p. 15). 
Interesting 1s the author's introduction of the 
concept of 'Quasi-suppletiv' for two radical 
morphemes which differ only ш their final con- 
sonant and serve where other root-morphemes 
have either identical forms or regular condi- 
tioned alternants. This reviewer would have 
liked to see further chapters on the morpho- 
phonology of Malagasy, with more examples. 

The author seems to be trying to compress 
three books into one, viz. (1) the mor- 
phophonology of Malagasy; (2) the historical 
phonology of Malagasy; and (3) the compara- 
tive Austronesian phonology—a laudable 
effort, but one that is no longer feasible in a 
single volume. Nevertheless this reviewer is in 
complete agreement with the author’s linguistic 
principles, both in the synchronic descriptive 
method and in the diachronic derivations. 

On pp. 49 ff. the author discusses the question 
of whether the hypothetical Ursprache existed, 
and whether such a hypothesis 1s legitimate, a 
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problem with which Bantu scholars and Semit- 
ists are familiar. The next question is whether 
the phonemes of every related language have 
their own reflexes in the Ursprache. This would 
make the phoneme inventory of this hypotheti- 
cal language enormously complex, as indeed 
Dyen’s results show (p. 52). Yet scholars of 
Romance and Bantu languages can demon- 
strate that their Ursprache has a limited inven- 
tory of phonemes. By contrast, Austronesian, 
like Indo-European, tends to have proliferating 
phonemes, especially laryngeals. The question 
of the Ursprache leads the author to the even 
more confusing problem of the Urheimat, the 
original fatherland of the Proto-Austronesians, 
a problem in the mam still unresolved for all 
other language families This question 1s in its 
turn linked to the thorny problem of the 
original races of humanity. If the orginal 
Austronesians were Mongoloid, does that mean 
they came from North China? And how 1s one 
then to explain the fact that the Polynesians do 
not have Mongoloid physical characteristics, 
although their languages are clearly close to 
Indonesian? (p 54). This question 1s also linked 
to the vehicle of migration and expansion, the 
outrigger canoe, still to be found from the rivers 
of China to the East Coast of Africa. Did the 
migratory peoples use one- or two-outriggered 
canoes, or catamarans, or perhaps even bigger 
and xe advanced craft? (See also pp. 216; 
423. 

The distribution plus articulation of the 
various strands of Austronesian (Gliederung) is 
another problem which deserves more attention 
than the author gives it. The reader 1s assumed 
to be familar with the literature, in which 
Isidore Dyen is the most quoted authority, 
although there 15 an obvious contradiction in his 
conclusions: if there is a high degree of 
divergence in an area then, to the present 
reviewer, this points to a long-standing sym- 
biosis of peoples speaking distinct languages, a 
Sprachbund rather than an early separation of 
languages of the same family (pp. 63, 388). 

A further problem 1s the identification of 
ethnic groups whose remains have been 
excavated by archaeologists. This reviewer’s 
experiences in East Africa, where some authors 
seem to have no difficulty in identifying the 
iron-forgers as speakers of Bantu languages, 
would favour caution in this respect 

Chapter in, 1.3. deals with Austronesian 
phonology (pp 70-105) Pages 315 ff. give the 
key to the over 450 abbreviations for names of 
language groups (sub-families), which is asking 
a great deal of the reader's memory. The alter- 
native might have been to use test languages, as 
Dempwolff has done, and as Guthrie did for 
Bantu, but this method can also be misleading 
The most satisfactory comparative method is on 
the lines of that which botanists apply to the 
classification of plant species: t.e. genera first, 
then sub-tribes, tribes, sub-families etc., which 
only Indo-European comparativists seem to 
have adhered to with success 

Chapter ш, 2. (pp. 106-210) deals with the 
relationship between Malagasy and the Barito 
languages of south-eastern Kaltmantan which is 
the sub-family to which Malagasy is believed to 
belong by the followers of Otto Dahl, whose 
thesis was based on one language, Ma'anyam, 
spoken on S. E Kalimantan Mahdi mentions 
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other theories, which linked Malagasy closely to 
Toba or Melanesian; others concluded that the 
nearest relatives of Malagasy were Nias off the 
coast of Sumatra, or Fin. C. C. Berg always 
argued most cogently that the highest number 
of Malagasy cognates was to be found in Old 
Javanese None of these theories have produced 
a satisfactory list of close cognates with sound 
rules to prove their validity. 

In ch. iv (pp 211-63) the author returns to 
the treatment of the Indonesian final con- 
sonants (‘the third consonant’ of the 
Indonesian average word structure CVCVC) in 
Malagasy and proposes that the most accepted 
solution 1s the assumption of a Bantu sub- 
stratum. This immediately raises the question of 
the dating of the arrival of either group on the 
island. The author 1s rightly hesistant about 
accepting the thesis of a Bantu sub- or 
adstratum without reservation. The dark-skin- 
ned population of Madagascar is more varied 
than Murdock (1959) indicates and seems to be 
of recent importatton, see Raymond Decary, 
Moeurs et coutumes des Malgaches (Paris, 
1951), 12-13. Nor 15 1t necessary to ascribe the 
open syllable structure of Malagasy to Bantu 
influence, since it occurs 1n many Austronesian 
languages as well (p. 213). 

Numerous other questions are discussed by 
the author, such as that of cultivated plants 
(p. 217), Sanskrit inscriptions (p. 219) and the 
problems of stress and fricativity (ch. v). In the 
Nachtrag (epilogue, 347 fI), Mahdi even dıs- 
cusses archaeology in connexion with reflexes of 
words for ‘ bronze’, ‘copper’, ‘gold’, ‘iron’, 
‘silver’ and ‘tin’. The word for water-buffalo 
(Indonesian karbau) has a fascinating history 
(pp. 366-70). But the author expresses his dif- 
fidence concerning lexico-statistics, which this 
reviewer shares (p. 395). A list of starred forms 
(Urformen) concludes the book (pp. 425-34) 

This work will remain for a long time an 
important milestone on the road to our knowl- 
edge of comparative Austronesian, demonstrat- 
ing both how much we know and how much 
more research 1s needed 


JAN KNAPPERT 


Р. STOLLER: Fusion of the worlds: an 
ethnography of possession among the 
Songhay of Niger. [xxiv], 244 pp. 
University of Chicago Press, 1989. 
£19.95, $28.75. 


The portentous title of this book refers to the 
self-evident fusion of spirits and persons in the 
body of a spirit-possessed person. The book 
gives an account of the organization and ritual 
practice of several Songhay possession troupes. 
These consist mainly of women adepts—finding 
a ‘refuge from a social world in which women 
are powerless '—and are led by inspired priests 
or priestesses called zimas. While tt 15 easy to see 
that women, recruited through illness into this 
cult of affliction, can ın time graduate to become 
cult leaders, the corresponding process for men 
is not clear Nor is it clear from what, if any, 
particular social groups (other than Sorko 
fishermen) male cult leaders are drawn. This 
sociological haziness 1s characteristic of the 
book in which no clear account 1s given of 
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Songhay social and political structure—beyond 
vague references to slavery and colonial disrup- 
tion—and no well-delineated analysis of the 
place of these possession cults in Songhay 
society. Posession ceremonies are mentioned as 
sometimes celebrating a chief’s installation, and 
as marking important points in the agricultural 
calender—including drought, when  rain- 
making possession rituals are held. 

While Stoller emphasizes the competition and 
conflict between possession cult healers and 
Islamic therapists and the contemporary ten- 
sion between cult devotees and Islamic 
fundamentalists (associated with the govern- 
ment of Niger), there is no contextualization of 
the cults in relation to Islam. It is particularly 
odd that no stress is placed on the obvious 
parallels between the standard Islamic cos- 
mology and that of the spirit world described by 
one of Stoller's leading cult informants. Never- 
theless, although its contours are not well- 
defined in this work, it appears that the 
Songhay live in a pluralist spiritual world, draw- 
ing eclectically on Islam and the spirit cults as 
occasion demands and, particularly in such 
cries as drought, appealing to ай possible 
sources of relief. ' 

The spirit pantheon, recalling those of the 
Hausa bori and Ethiopian Zar cults, includes 
groups of spirits which correspond (roughly) to 
different periods of Songhay historical 
experience. Stoller reserves his most extensive 
politico-sociological attention for the two most 
recent categories of spirit-beings—the Hauka 
and the Sasale. Like their counterparts 
elsewhere, the former, mainly burlesque 
European stereotypes, reflect — Songhay 
experience of French colonization. Stoller goes 
further than this to claim that the ‘Hauka 
movement opposed the supremacy of French 
colonial rule'—but, as Olivier de Sardan has 
pointed out, the only evidence for Hauka 
militancy comes from a few colonial sources. In 
West Africa, as in the Sudan, Islam, rather than 
Hauka, offered a better basis for opposition and 
resistance to colonial rule. It is difficult also to 
appreciate how these spirit caricatures of 
Europeans can plausibly be described as * ter- 
nfying'—from the reaction of onlookers 
recorded by Stoller; the Songhay seem rather to 
find these spirits amusing. A more outrageous 
category of spirits, at least from the perspéctive 
of conservative Islam, are the sexy sasale who 
are said to have entered the Songhay spirit stage 
їп 1965 and who are remarkably reminiscent of 
the swinging sixties in Europe and America. 
Their lewd antics and obscene jokes are particu- 
larly paining to Muslim clerics, and they seem 
to register criticism of the Islamic policies of the 
Niger government, which one cult leader 
accuses of ‘ruining our country. People are 
hungry. There is not enough rain. They are the 
ones who are ruining everything ' 

Although there are weighty references to 
explormg 'inner space' à la Merleau-Ponty, 
and Stoller emphasizes the long duration of his 
Songhay research, this is essentially a plain, 
rather thin ethnography. The culture of 
Songhay possession is not deeply explored or 
analysed, and there is none of the subtlety of, 
say, Michael Leiris’s (whose name Stoller 
invokes) account of Ethiopian possession. Nor 
do the various figures of the Tillaberi possession 
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troupe and their colleagues really come alive as, 
for example, in Mary Smith's Baba of Karo. One 
novel point that is made, but unfortunately not 
developed, is that the families of mediums of the 
same category of spirit are thereby linked in 
pseudo-kinship. ` 


I, М. LEWIS 


J. S. La FONTANE: Initiation: ritual 
drama and secret knowledge across 
the world. (Themes in Social 
Anthropology.) 208 pp. Manches- 
ter: Manchester University Press, 
[1986]. £15. 


The subject of this book is rituals of initia- 
tion; under this rubric it treats both rituals of 
admission {о secret societies such as 
Freemasonry and Mau Mau and those rites 
which mark the passage between childhood and 
maturity such as circumcision and marriage. A 
wider objective of the book is to discuss anthro- 
pological theories of ritual and to address the 
vexing questions of the interpretation and 
meaning of ritual forms, action and efficacy. 
Other questions concern, for instance, individu- 
al’s roles as actor-participants and as social 
symbols, and the paradox that ritual prescribes 
apparently fixed categories and behaviours, and 
yet society changes. Throughout the book 
the fundamental holistic perspective of 
anthropology 15 stressed: that an understanding 
of ritual depends both on treating sequences of 
ritual symbols and on actions in their wider 
social context. Though the nature of the expec- 
ted readership for the book is not specified, it 
would serve well as an introduction for a non- 
specialist audience, whether undergraduates or 
the wider public; as such it is both accessible and 
useful. 

Chapter i offers an introductory summary of 
the ways in which the topic of initiation has 
been treated in the major theories of religion; 
key problems are raised through a discussion of 
the classic texts of Van Gennep, Richards and 
Turner, among others. Other general problems 
of interpretation, particularly those concerned 
with the incidence of ntual behaviour in dif- 
ferent societies and the variety of cultural mean- 
ings associated with apparent universals of 
human biology and physiology are treated 1n 
ch. v. 

Chapters ii-iv are ethnographic discussions 
of the implications of ritual secrecy, oaths of 
allegiance and initiation rituals. Of particular 
concern is the relation between valued know- 
ledge and social exclusivity. Examples are 
drawn from the Chinese Triad societies, the 
Hopi people of North America and the West 
African Poro society among others. Chapters 
vi-vili are again primarily ethnographic and 
focus particularly on aspects of gender relations 
as they are expressed in initiation rituals Here 
most of the examples are drawn from small- 
scale rather than complex societies and include 
discussions of the puberty and marriage rites of 
the Gisu and Bemba of Africa, age-sets among 
the Samburu, and so on. 

The sweep of ethnographic illustrations is not 
mappropriate in an introductory book (though 
a world map locating the many peoples men- 
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tioned should have been included), but the 
ethnographic presentation is somewhat dry and 
bland and could at least have been complemen- 
ted by a livelier approach to contemporary 
theories of ritual. In this and other respects, 
anthropologists will be disappointed. Indeed, 
the book has an old-fashioned feel—it 1s rather 
like Mair’s study of Marriage (Harmonds- 
worth, 1971). Thus, ıt is puzzling to have initia- 
tion rituals treated as distinct from other ritual 
configurations in the ethnographies, while there 
1s little evidence of the impact that structural- 
ism, and more recently, semantic anthropology 
and the anthropology of gender have had on 
studies of ritual. 


NANCY TAPPER 


GraHAM Furniss and РНИЛР J. 
JAGGAR (ed.): Studies in Hausa 
language and linguistics, in honour of 
Е. W. Parsons. xxxi, 282 pp. 
London and New York: Kegan 
Paul International [and] the Inter- 
national African Institute, 1988. 
£30. 


F. W. Parsons is considered by many to be 
the scholar who contributed most towards the 
description of Hausa within the last forty years. 
The editors of this volume were at one time his 
students at the School of Oriental and African 
Studies In the present review I will concentrate 
on the contributions that either postulate new 
hypotheses or provide a description of material 
hitherto unknown or neglected. 

The volume consists of three parts. In the first 
part the editors outline the diffusion and 
importance of Hausa That is followed by a 
biographical sketch and a list of publications of 
F. W Parsons. The list is relatively short, but 
with the exception of one or two papers, his 
publications established a taxonomy of mor- 
phological phenomena in Hausa, thus affecting 
Hausa studies for many years to come In the 
same part, a piece by Kirk-Greene gives an 
interesting description of how colonial officers 
were examined on knowledge of languages from 
the areas they were to serve. 

The rest of the book 1s somewhat artificially 
divided into two parts: * Language and linguis- 
tics’, and ‘ Language and literature’. 

Carnochan (‘ Vowels in Hausa °) gives а com- 
prehensive and clearly written description of 
phonetic and phonemic properties of the vowel 
system. The paper should be recommended 
reading to any student of Hausa. 

Gouffé’s ‘Fonction de la diathése dans le 
verbe haoussa’ is one among many papers 
published in the last twenty-five years, some of 
them by Gouffé himself, which attempt to pro- 
vide functional, morphological, and syntactic 
motivations and explanations for the verbal 
paradigm established by Parsons m his classic 
1960 paper, ‘The verbal system in Hausa: 
forms, function and grades' Gouffé proposes 
that the notion of diathesis is one of the 
fundamental functional principles around 
which verbal forms in Hausa are organized. 
Specifically, he claims, that grades 2 (inherently 
transitive) and 3, and 7 (inherently intransitive), 
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encode the internal diathesis, viz. a diathesis in 
which the subject of the verb 1s acting on itself 
or even when acting on an object, causes some 
repercussions for itself. The internal diathesis of 
these grades 1s marked by four morphological 
devices. tonal structure, short vowels -i (Gr 2), 
-a (Gr. 3) and -u (Gr 4). Unfortunately, this far- 
reaching and very appealing hypothesis of 
Gouffé 1s not supported with appropriate syn- 
tactic evidence It is certain, however, to inspire 
many scholars and to provoke a lively discus- 
sion ın the near future (cf Jungraithmayr in 
W J. G. Мощь, (ed) Afmkanistische 
Arbeitspapiere, Sondernummer 1988, 75-85). 

Jaggar's paper, * Discourse-deployability and 
Indefinite NP-marking ın Hausa. a demonstra- 
tion of the Universal — "categoriality 
hypothesis” ’, makes two claims” first, that 
nouns preceded by one of the indefinite pro- 
nouns are more likely to be deployed further in 
discourse than nouns that are not preceded by 
indefinite pronouns (zero marking). This prop- 
erty is, in addition, correlated with the semantic 
feature [human] and the syntactic property [sub- 
ject]. This claim is substantiated by a now 
familiar statistical examination of texts, this 
time on Hausa material. The second claim, that 
the findings corroborate Hopper and 
Thompson's * categoriality hypothesis, 1s sup- 
porteg neither by deductive reasoning nor by 

ata. 

Jungraithmayr’s ‘ Hausa and Chadic: a reap- 
praisal’ 1s а rejoinder to one of Parsons’s two 
comparative papers, neither of which had much 
influence on the field. Jungraithmayr proposes 
some interesting cognates in support of the 
seldom disputed notion that Hausa 1s a Chadic 
language. 

MclIntyre’s ‘A NAg-ing question ın Hausa: 
remarks on the syntax and semantics of the 
plural noun of agent’ discusses an interesting 
phenomenon: plural nouns of agent can be 

nked wıth the following noun with the help of 
a genitive linker or without one. McIntyre pro- 
poses that the presence or lack of the genitive 
linker correlates with a semantic feature [time 
stability] More specifically, forms without the 
linker are less time-stable, while forms with the 
linker are more time-stable This claim 1s sup- 
ported with well-selected examples. What is 
disturbing for this hypothesis (obliquely 
acknowledged by the author in a footnote) is 
that singular nouns of agent do not exhibit the 
dychotomy of the plural nouns 

Paul Newman provides the first ample des- 
cription of the exclamatory expressions marked 
by the suffix -oo. This analysis gives Newman an 
opportunity to discuss а few phonologie 
phenomena, the most interesting for the present 
reviewer being a depalatalization rule. The rule 
is not explicitly formulated, but in rough terms 
1t implies that palatized consonants depalatalize 
in front of back vowels. The existence of such a 
rule would be a phenomenon interesting to a 
general linguist and not only to a Hausa special- 
ist The phenomenon, however, 1s not described 
with the rigour that would allow one to accept 
the existence of the rule An alternative analysis 
whereby underlying consonants are palatalized 
before front vowels and remain unchanged 
before back vowels 1s equally possible. Such an 
analysis requires postulating a different form to 
which the suffix -оо 1s added 
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Roxana Ma Newman, in ‘Augmentative 
adjectives ш Hausa’, describes a class of adjec- 
tives formed through a number of devices, some 
of which involve reduplication and others suf- 
fixing. The description of these forms gives one 
an idea of how nch Hausa morphology 1s. This 
paper provides a wealth of information hitherto 
unavailable in a description or a dictionary. 

Pilszczikowa-Chodak's ‘On the distribution 
of consonants and vowels m the initial syllable 
of disyllabic grade 2 verbs in Hausa’ 1s a study 
based on some 400 grade 2 verbs. It is claimed 
to ‘ present a sufficiently large and reliable sam- 
ple of native words as compared to trisyllabic 
and quadrisyllabic verbs’ (рр 117-18). While 
the choice of grade 2 rather than another grade 
1s not explained and the justification may not be 
particularly compelling, the study itself presents 
large amounts of data on the co-occurrence of 
various segments And although it may not be 
exhaustive for Hausa, the information con- 
tained there should be fully analysed and used 
1n any future description of Hausa phonology. 

Tuller’s paper, ‘Resumptrve strategies in 
Hausa ’, postulates the existence of two resump- 
tive strategies ın Hausa. The fundamental 
assumption of the paper is that resumptive 
pronouns occur in places where gaps, in this 
case empty traces, are not allowed. The first 
strategy occurs when the element in COMP and 
the resumptive pronoun are co-indexed at LF, 
and the other occurs when the element in the 
COMP and the pronoun are co-indexed at S- 
structure. In addition Tuller postulates that the 
verb yi ‘do’ is a resumpttve VP at S-structure. 
Her paper is well argued and clearly written. 

Four papers are devoted to linguistic devices 
т poetry Arnott discusses characteristics of 
four poems of A*kilu Aliyu, a poet about whom 
at least one Ph.D dissertation and several 
articles have already been written Bagari’s 
* The use of linguistic devices 1n Hausa poetry ' 
attemps to isolate some of the devices by which 
the poetic language differs from the ordinary 
style of Hausa speech. One of those is the 
deletion of the auxiliary in the environment 
when it 1s left after the deletion of the resump- 
tive verb уг The other interesting device is the 
reduplication of verbs, which in ordinary speech 
carries frequentive or intensive function. Many 
verbs do not have a reduplicated form 1n ordi- 
nary speech. In poetic language reduplication is 
often used in order to meet the metric require- 
ments without any indication of intensity. 
Consequently, it can be used with verbs that in 
normal speech do not allow reduplication. 

Furniss has contributed an elegantly written 
paper, * The language of praise and vilification. 
two poems by Muhammadu Audi of Gwandu 
about Abubakar, Emir of Мире’. The two 
poems treat their protagonist 1n completely dif- 
ferent ways, as Furniss states, because of the 
different attitudes of the Emir to the poet. The 
essay includes the texts ın Hausa, their trans- 
lations, and an analysis of metrical and lexical 
devices used The essay is a delightful reminder 
that metrical skills do not necessarily make a 
person a paragon of objective judgement. 

Pilaszewicz’s * New vocabularly and 101015 
in Modern Hausa literature’ provides a useful 
list of new lexical items culled from some 
thirteen Шегагу works published in the years 
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1980-84. An analysis of these items 1s to be 
published elsewhere. 

Schuh’s ‘Préalable to a theory of Hausa 
poetic meter’ 1s an important paper because it 
describes elements of Hausa oral, i.e. native, 
poetry and compares it to the poetic style bor- 
rowed from Arabic that 1s prevalent in written 
poetry. Schuh argues convincingly that oral 
Hausa poetry has a regular metric pattern but 
one that 1s organized by 115 musical accompani- 
ment, rather than by the metric properties of the 
syllables He also proposes to analyse the writ- 
ten forms in terms of beats and measures. 
Schuh's paper is a must for anybody interested 
m structural properties of Hausa poetry. 

Skinner’s paper is called: ‘Lexical 
incompatibihty as a mark of Karin Magana’ 
Karin magana is a speech art somewhat similar 
to proverbs but lacking any formal character- 
istics. Nevertheless 1t is recognizable to Hausa 
speakers Skinner concentrates on Karina 
magana that exploit an association of semanti- 
cally incompatible expressions The seventeen 
examples which Skinner analyses give one a 
taste of Hausa poetic oral prose. | 

The volume ends with a bibliography of 
Hausa language and linguistics for the years 
1976-86 by Nichola Awde. This bibliography 
could be made more useful were it to include 
works in comparative Chadic linguistics where 
not only data from Hausa but also conclusions 
affecting the knowledge of this language are to 
be found. 


ZYGMUNT FRAJZYNGIER 


D. К. Rycrorr and А. B. М№ссово 
(е4.): The praises of Dingana: 
Izibongo zikaDingana. xiii, 258 pp. 
Durban: University of Natal Press 
and КШе Campbell Africana 
Library, 1988. 


The collector and compiler of this by far the 
fullest set of Dingane’s praises was James 
Stuart, the magistrate who over the turn of the 
century made it his business to record as much 
as he could of Zulu history and culture, becom- 
ing in the process a remarkable Zulu praiser. 
This set of praises 1s transcribed and translated 
from a performance he recorded in London 
(together with the praises of other Zulu kings 
and chiefs) between 1927 and 1930 The man 
mainly responsible for this part of the work is 
A. B. Ngcobo, who deserves to be commended. 
The text 15 thankfully without the interruption 
of footnotes and annotations, which makes ıt a 
pleasure to read. Over 100 pages of commentary 
follow, which is mainly the work of D. K. 
Rycroft, as 15 the rest of the book. The commen- 
tary 1s not only detailed, but authoritative, 
informative and quite fascinating to the reader 
who 1s ‘into’ Zulu history, language and 
literature. 

Stuart worked in the tradition of the Zulu 
imbongi (praiser or bard) in collecting and 
collating and memorizing the praises of his 
subject, in this case Dingane, or Dingana as 
Stuart prefers, but he would not have added 
verses of his own composition. The fact that his 
versions are far longer than those transcribed 
from other performances is due to the advan- 
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tage of literacy, coupled with his intention to 
transcribe as many performances as he could, 
collate them and arrange them, and so create an 
‘abstract’ unrelated to any specific occasion 

This ‘ abstract’ was collated from 16 sources 
(performances), 14 of which Stuart mentioned 
and 12 of which Rycroft discovered in the Killie 
Campbell Africana Library. All these versions 
are transcribed (Zulu only) in the Appendix, 
and all these sources (performers) are identified 
and their contributions to Stuart's collation 
specified, under the heading ‘ Stuart's Sources * 
in ch ш Also here, under the heading * Variant 
Versions ’, is an account of all known versions, 
from the transcript by Dr Andrew Smith in 
1832 to the performance by Princess Magogo 
kaDinuzulu in 1974. These two versions are 
fully set out, with English translations, together 
with those of the missionaries Arbousset (1842), 
Colenso and Grout (both 1859) The rest 
(Samuelson and Grant (both 1829), Dhlomo 
(1936) and Nyembezi (1948 and 1958), and 
others) are not set out because of their accessi- 
bility elsewhere. Altogether, Rycroft accounts 
for some 26 versions of Dingane's praises, in 
addition to the impressive version which is the 
main subject of the book 

In ch 1, Rycroft assesses Dingana's character 
and reign, wisely through contemporary 
accounts rather than his own judgement, and 
wisely again, he gives the pros as well as the 
cons. For instance, regarding the murder of Piet 
Retief. ‘Almost all commentators have 
deplored his methods. Fynn, however, . . con- 
ceded that “һе adopted the same mode of 
treachery as Retief had done when he enticed 
Sigonyela ”? (Sikonyela or Sigonyela) And 
again’ ‘(Such) allusions conjure up quite an 
* Old King Cole " image, and this needs to be 
set against that of “ ruthless tyrant ” in order to 
balance the picture.’ 

In ch п Rycroft discusses the izibongo tradi- 
tion, again in the light of contemporary 
accounts, but here, being in his own field, he 
gives his own valuable views He has researched 
the sources, particularly the invaluable Stuart 
Archive, and found some interesting and 
uluminating facts, for instance, that Shaka 
appropriated his most famous praise name 
Nodumehlezi (he whose fame resounds even 
while he sits) from Chief Sambela (who con- 
tinued to use it), to which he added ‘ axe which 
surpasses other axes’ (now the motto of the 
Zulu ‘Homeland’ Government) and ‘bird 
which devours others’ (which Dingane sub- 
sequently inherited) Rycroft also reports the 
fact that one of Shaka’s praisers had served 
Chief Phakathwayo, which 1s undoubtedly the 
source of the fact noted in my footnotes to the 
praises of Shaka (J[zibongo Zulu praise poems, 
Oxford, 1968, 90) and Phakathwayo (p 142), 
that the praise so relevant to Shaka, ‘Joke of 
the women of Nomgabhi. ' (joking that he 
would not become chief) 15 derived and adapted 
from a similar praise of Phakathwayo. These 
observations throw new light on the Zulu 
1zibongo tradition. 

Chapter ui, apart from ‘ Variant Versions’ 
and ‘ Stuart's Sources’ (see above), directs itself 
to ‘ Performance Features ’, where I feel Rycroft 
devotes rather too much space to the intona- 
tional aspects (his special field) and rather too 
little to ‘The question of rhythm and metre’, 
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the least understood aspect of the art He takes 
the view that it is a Western concern to look for 
metre or regularity of rhythm (a view shared by 
several Zulu scholars), though he concedes that 
‘bards may possibly time their delivery against 
some extrinsic rhythmic factor such as regular 
bodily movement.’ As Rycroft says, this has 
‘yet to be investigated’, but until then, he 
cannot catagorically state that * ппеѕ are not 
metrical units at all’ (р 67, also pp. 32-3). 
Apart from this slight disappointment, Ї com- 
mend this book as umsebenzi ungendawo 
yokusolwa ‘a work with no cause for com- 
plaint? (with apologies to — izibongo 
zikaSenzangakhona) 

In conclusion I would like to commend the 
University of Natal Press for its production 
which is ın every way satisfactory, especially the 
cover, which 1s so suggestive of Zulu royalty and 
somehow particularly of Dingane, that 1t hardly 
needs the title. Though a paperback, this 1s a 
handsome and distinguished volume indeed 


A. T. COPE 


SUZANNE Miers and RICHARD 
КОВЕКТ$ (ed.): The end of slavery in 
Africa. xx, 524 pp. Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 
1988. $47.50 (paper $14.95). 


The editors make 1t clear in their long and 
useful introduction that the period between this 
volume’s conception and its publication was 
unusually long. This was so because they 
sought, very properly, to produce a long book 
which covered a deal of Africa's enormous 
variety of historical experience. It 1s a consider- 
able tribute to the two editors that in this 
extended period they managed to press their 
contributors as well as themselves to keep au 
courant with what has been a rapidly expanding 
literature on slavery in nineteenth-century 
Africa What emerges 15 an unusually helpful set 
of 16 contributions to our understanding of the 
end of slavery, rather than the end of slave 
trades, ш Africa. These cover a good deal of 
Africa, although the omission of South Africa 
and the Mahgreb creates some contextual prob- 
lems when it comes to the excellent chapters on 
Mozambique and Bechuanaland on the one 
hand, and the no less fine piece on Mauritania 
on the other. This book 1s, however, a major 
addition to our understanding of parts of 
Africa's history in the nineteenth century 

For a long time any discussion of slavery ın 
Africa, as opposed to the enslavement of Afn- 
cans by predators from beyond that continent's 
shores, was bedevilled by a paralysing debate 
over terminology. That debate was, in turn, 
informed as much by a dreadful apprehension 
that conceding the presence of slavery within 
Africa would implicitly condone the outrage of 
the Atlantic Trade as 1ї was by a concern with 
taxonomic precision. If Africans had enslaved 
Afnrcans, the old slavers argued, why was it 
wrong for others to enslave them? Nearly two 
centuries later, some modern ‘scholars clearly 
felt that they risked minimizing the quantitive 
and qualitative scale of the enslavement of 
Africans by the outside world if they drew 
attention to slavery within Africa. Were that to 
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be the case, then clear damage would have been 
inflicted not merely upon the historical record 
but also upon the dignity of the descendants of 
that forced migration over the Atlantic and 
Indian Oceans and. the Sahara desert. No one 
with any grasp of the past would seek to justify 
one enormity with another, but history 1s usu- 
ally distorted by those with little interest 1n the 
past but with an overwhelming interest in 
manipulating the present. At the end of the day 
there is no satisfactory way of ensuring that 
published research will not be so ill-used. 

This particular issue in African history is, 
however, unavoidable. The sources, both writ- 
ten and oral, which most of the contributors to 
this volume draw upon show clearly enough 
that in many parts of Africa people were drawn 
into economic, political and social roles as a 
result of various forms of capture or loss of 
independence. Slavery, be 1t harsh or mild, was 
by no means universal in pre-nineteenth- 
century Africa. But it was sufficiently wide- 
spread to demand the historian's attention In 
places the lives of slaves were infinitely less 
onerous than those endured by unfree labour in 
Brazilian or Caribbean sugar plantations. But 
in others, lives could be nasty, brutalized and 
Short. But by now most analysts would insist 
that what constitutes slavery bears less on 
physical conditions than on comparative 
rightlessness, on being the property of others, 
on being socially dead, as the distinguished 
Jamaican sociologist Orlando Patterson has put 
it. There is little doubt that 1n some parts of 
Africa the trades in slaves which took people 
out of the continent reinforced local slavery, 
Increasing 115 scale, its intensity and its 
attendant suffering: but at the same time the 
combination in Africa of relatively sophisti- 
cated state systems, abundant land, intensive 
agriculture and low populations meant that 
Africans, as 1n so much else, did not have to be 
taught the use value of forcibly extracting 
labour from others at low cost. 

Miers's and Roberts’s book is, however, 
principally concerned with the very long period 
over which slavery gradually ended in most 
parts of Africa. It is common misconception in 
much of the earlier literature that somehow the 
abolitionist impulse, which certainly ranked 
amongst the ideological rationales for 
European colonization, resulted in colonial 
legislation which ended slavery for all time. The 
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situation was, this volume shows, extremely 
varied. In some parts of Africa slavery, now 
deodorized as ‘domestic slavery’ by colonial 
regimes apprehensive of metropolitan humani- 
tarian opinion, persisted and persisted legally 
well into the twentieth century; it is also the case 
that slavery has persisted in that half-lit world 
of condoned illegality in some of the remoter 
parts of the continent until very recently indeed, 
and even survives today. Whilst the admirably 
broad geographical sweep of the contributions 
emphasizes again and again the inherent 
dangers of generalizing about a continent as 
large as Africa, it does appear from most of 
them that colonial diffidence on the issue of 
‘domestic’ slavery owed much to the fears of 
administrators about the consequences of its 
extinction. Their expectation was of immediate 
economic collapse, political chaos and the indi- 
gency of manumitted; although the contributors 
present evidence of local, sharply focused crises, 
Africa was no stranger to periodic, rapid and 
traumatic change and Africans reacted to this 
most recent shift with skill. The colonial worry 
that things would fall apart and hence threaten 
the viabihty and even the existence of the col- 
onial state appears almost universally to have 
been misplaced. The transition from slavery was 
not always smooth but it only very rarely 
resulted in seriously dramatic and extended 
convulsions. In some areas freed slaves grew 
into new dependent relationships. In others, the 
owners adapted to changed circumstances as 
their labour left them. In some cases abolition 
might have resulted in social levelling, but in 
others, ex-owners continued to be politically 
and socially dominant. 

To some extent the accounts in this volume 
necessarily focus on groups larger than the 
individual and the household. It is at the level of 
regions or classes that the most frequently con- 
sulted sources are most informative. But in a 
stimulating and, one hopes, influential section 
of their introduction, Miers and Roberts sug- 
gest a number of future research priorities 
including the impact of the end of servility on 
gender and class relations. It is to be hoped that 
these admirable editors will not keep us waiting 
for another ten years before producing a new 
volume which takes up their intelligent sugges- 
tions in this present and very welcome collec- 
tion. . 

RICHARD RATHBONE 
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DoviD KATz (ed.): Dialects of the Yid- 
dish language. Papers from the 
second Annual Oxford Winter 
Symposium in Yiddish language and 
literature. (Winter Studies in Yid- 
dish, vol. 2.) [v], 122 pp. Oxford: 
Pergamon Press, 1988. 


This volume, like the earlier one т this series, 
brings us the proceedings of the annual Oxford 
Yiddish Symposium, organized (for the most 
part) around a theme, in this case Yiddish 
dialectology. The Hebraist, as usual, finds sub- 
stantial pickings. Katz’s paper, * Origins of Yid- 
dish dialectology’, follows the fate of the [h] 
pronunciation of Hebrew Ле! in the Rhineland, 
as reflected in fourteenth-fifteenth century rab- 
binic responsa Ultimately displaced by the [x] 
pronunciation and perceptible in a bare handful 
of Hebrew-Yiddish words, its existence no 
longer seems to have been suspected even by the 
mid-sixteenth-century Ashkenazi grammarian 
Levita— curiously’, to Katz's mind, though 
not to mine: first, this was not the kind of thing 
that would have concerned Biblical gram- 
marians, with their morphological bias; second, 
even ın our own day many Hebraists are dimly 
aware of the pronunciation current 1n many 
communities other than theirs. One wonders in 
fact if the phenomenon may have lapsed with 
the general eclipse of the Jewish Rhenish settle- 
ments. Robert D King's ‘Two of Weinreich's 
four riddles revisited ’, with its warnings on how 
little we know about * Jewish life, demography, 
settlement, and linguistic preference 1n Eastern 
Europe until about 1650’, 1s а salutary reminder 
that there 1s no simple solution as to where the 
Ashkenazi and Sephardi Hebrew vowel systems 
evident in Yiddish Hebrew came from and 
when David Schneider addresses the refresh- 
ingly non-historical issue of “Is there a “ mysti- 
cal dialect” in Modern Yiddish drama?’ His 
expectation that learned or Rabbinical, or at the 
very least, Aramaicized vocabulary might 
characterize such drama proved to be unsub- 
stantiated, instead, ıt is specifically Kabbalistic 
terms—very often of unashamedly Germanic 
pedigree—that set the tone. Traditional Yiddish 
Bible-translationese also contributes—essen- 
tially, anythmg that is high-flown while not 
connoting conventional religious wisdom. This 
has implications for Katz's claim that Aramaic, 


` as read and written in Zoharic and Talmudic 


study, was altogether a socio-linguistically 
be aid language than Hebrew—passively, 
perhaps; but actively? 


LEWIS GLINERT 


MASSIMO CAMPANINI (ed. and tr.): La 
Sirah della Caverna: meditazione 
filosofica sull’unicita di Dio. xii, 
100 pp. Firenze: La Nuova Italia 
Editrice 1986. L. 19,300. 

This monograph of the eighteenth sara of the 


Qur'an, the sura al-kahf, 1s interesting for a 
number of reasons. It presents a mixture of 


philosophy, theology and historical analysis in 
an attempt at interpreting the wider impli- 
cations of this important sūra, with its 
eschatological and prophetic concerns The 
author shows that the text touches on Important 
issues relating to the existence and justice of 
God which require not only the tools of kalam 
but also of falsafa ın order to develop a suffi- 
ciently sophisticated understanding of the argu- 
ment which the text embodies. A large number 
of significant theological and philosophical 
problems are related to the süra in this 
monograph, namely, the problem of evil, the 
notion of a divinely based system of ethics and a 
teleological organization of the world. The 
emphasis of the book is very much on the 
difficulties of distinguishing between Ше 
existence and essence of God in Islam, and the 
author brings out the implications of such a 
problem for the appropriate analysis of the 
deity within both a religious and philosophical 
setting 

The discussion forms an introduction to the 
author's translation of the sūra itself, which 1s 
clear and careful, with occasionally rather free 
formulations (acknowledged and defended by 
the author). This 1s an unusual and valuable 
contribution to our understanding of this 
intriguing part of the Qur'an, and the blending 
of philosophy, theology and scripture provides 
PONE theoretical basis to the analysis of 
the text 


OLIVER LEAMAN 


FRANZ ROSENTHAL (tr.): [The History 
of al-Tabart] Vol. r General 
introduction and from the Creation 
to.the Flood. (Bibliotheca Persica.) 
xx, 413 pp. Albany, N.Y.: State 
University of New York Press, 
1989. $49.50 (paper $24.50). 


The opening volume of this series has been 
eagerly awaited, here 1s the material which will 
introduce the great work of al-Tabari to future 
generations of historians and students of 
Islamic religion Ehsan Yar-Shater, as General 
Editor of the series, has provided an outline of 
the history of the project and a copy of the 
guidelines given to the translators in his ten- 
page preface This at least sets the record 
straight concerning the principles underlying 
the diverse set of volumes which have appeared 
thus far (‘to provide an accurate but literate 
text’), although, as with all such guidelines, 1t 1s 
clear that individual authors have interpreted 
them differently (е g , note the extreme variation 
concerning the directive that ‘annotations are 
meant to provide a better understanding of the 
text’). In general, though, it ıs hard to disagree 
with the principles and aims of this translation 
series if the needs of both scholars and more 
general readers are to be met. 

The main feature of this volume 1s Franz 
Rosenthal’s 150-page introduction to the life, 


-times and works of al-Tabari. It 1s, as should be 


expected, a masterful summary of the sources in 
the attempt to ‘reveal [al-T.’s] scholarly per- 
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sonality and attitude’. This is accomplished 
through the traditional means of the following 
methodology with regards to biographical 
notices: * Unless there is irrefutable proof to the 
contrary, we must assume that the reports 
reflect reality, and that 1dealizing descriptions 
depict, 1f not reality, then something equally or 
more important, namely the perception of con- 
temporarres. In either case, they provide 
legitimate material for the biographer, to be 
used, it 1s true, with appropriate caution’ 
(p. 10). Unfortunately, Rosenthal was unable to 
benefit from Claude Gilliot’s extensive work on 
al-Tabari and his milieu found in his thesis 
‘Aspects de l'imaginaire islamique commun 
dans le commentaire de Tabari’, Doctorat 
d'Etat, Université Paris Ш, 1987, and his article 
‘La formation intellectuelle de Tabari °’, Journal 
Asiatique, CCLxxv1, 1988. Gilliot’s work pro- 
vides a valuable counterpoint to the more tradi- 
tional historical methodology of Rosenthal, 
recognizing as he does such matters of the role 
played by biographical notices in intellectual 
legitimation. 

As an incidental concern, while treating al- 
Tabarrs dispute with his Hanbal con- 
temporaries, Rosenthal draws attention to the 
role which Qur'an 17:79 played: did this verse 
with its reference to Muhammad's * praise- 
worthy position ' refer to an eschatological situ- 
ation of the Prophet's intercession on behalf of 
believers, or, as the HanbalTs claimed following 
a tradition from Mujahid, to Muhammad being 
seated beside God on the divine throne? А 
useful appendix is provided with the translation 
of alTabarrs interpretation of the verse in 
question as provided in his Qur'àn commentary. 
The place of such intra-communal disputes 
within works of ‘traditional’ scholarship are 
most revealing. I only wish there could have 
been more insights such as this one; they 
certainly would have created some more life in 
the picture of this intellectual giant al-Tabart 

The actual translation (pp. 165-371 = 1, 
1-201 of the Arabic Leiden edition of 
al-Tabari’s Ta’rikh) covers the creation of the 
world, Adam and Noah; it 1s, as Rosenthal 
terms it, essentially а commentary on Genesis 
1-10 Annotation 1s copious 1,164 footnotes 
provide cross-references to other texts and 
identifications of the hundreds of people named 
along with all sorts of supplementary material 
The text itself reads fluently, reflecting the skill 
of the translator in dealing with some rather 
obscure notions on occasion Overall, this 15 а 
volume worthy to serve as the introduction, one 
which will serve as a valuable source and 
reference for years to come. 
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CATHERINE TAINE-CHEIKH: Diction- 
naire hassüniyya francais, dialecte 
arabe de Mauritanie. 1: Introduc- 
tion: hamza-bà'. сш, 177 pp. Paris: 
Geuthner, 1989. 


This 1s the weightiest publication so far to 
appear, since Professor David Cohen's, Le 
dialecte arabe hassaniya de Mauritanie, Paris, 
Klinksieck, 1963 (reviewed in BSOAS, xxvn, 3, 
1964, 621) that presents the spoken Arabic of 
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Mauntania, the Western Sahara and parts of 
Mali and Algeria to the Western specialist in 
Arabic dialects It is the first part of a series of 
volumes that will, when completed, form the 
first comprehensive dictionary of Hassaniyya ın 
any language. The author has already earned a 
reputation for being an expert 1n this subject 
She has published several articles on varied 
aspects of the phonetic and phonological 
features of her subject, including articles in the 
little known, but already respected, journal 
published by the Institut Mauritanien de 
Recherche Scientifique in Nouakchott, al- 
Wasit/al-Wasit. Her husband, Dr Abdel 
Wedoud Ould Cheikh, is its director He and 
David Cohen, have acted as sponsors and have 
taken a leading part 1n bringing the project to 
fruition. It ıs to be hoped that publication of the 
remaining volumes will not be long delayed 

Catherine Taine-Cheikh has also made a 
special study of Hassaniyya legna (ейта’, 
popular folk poetry and ballad (see her article 
on this subject in BSOAS, хгуш, 3, 1985, 
516-35). This verse has supphed valuable source 
material for the dictionary and it is good to 
know that her husband is currently studying the 
early bardic masterpieces in this genre Both 
Hassaniyya language and verse are also linked 
together in the published and unpublished 
writings of Albert Leriche (d 1957), whose 
own manuscript of a Dictionnaire français- 
mauritamen has furnished the ‘ launching pad’ 
for this work as И now appears, As Professor 
Cohen remarks in his preface to the work under 
review, * Il serait vain, en considerant l'ouvrage 
sous la forme achevée, d'essayer de mésurer les 
apports respectifs d'Albert Leriche et de 
Cathenne Tame-Cheikh Ils se fondent l'un 
dans l'autre et ne peuvent se discerner.’ 

This volume comprises a description and 
survey of the language in general, prefaced by a 
chapter on the Moors, their history, culture and 
the relationship between their vernacular and 
the presence of a lettered community of 
scholars, expert in Classical Arabic literature 
including lexicography, in their midst. Many of 
these scholars (zwaya) were, or are, authorities 
on their vernacular, masters 1n using it 1n verse 
and prose and have written works of substance 
that discuss phonemes and idiomatic usage of 
Hassaniyya. 

Dr. Tame-Cheikh (in this volume that 1s 
entirely devoted to hamza and ba’) has for her 
transcription, m the main, employed the Inter- 
national Phonetic Alphabet. She admuts that the 
use of Arabic script would have pleased Arab- 


ists but that this would not have enabled her ‘ 


to describe in a scholarly way a number of 
phonetical and phonological features of the 
language (dialect), in particular vocalization. 
*C'est le nombre, la place et le timbre des 
voyelles qui font l'une des principales dif- 
férences entre le dialecte et l'arabe littéraire ° 
She does, however, follow the order of the 
Arabic alphabet since the phonological system 
of Наззашууа differs only slightly from literary 
Arabic in regard to consonants and semi-con- 
sonants. Under each morpheme are usually to 
be found an example (occasionally several) of 
the employment in context, of a word, its 
derivation or a reference to an article or publi- 
cation to which a reader may refer The use of a 
word by a particular tribe is noted, as well as an 
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indication of loanwords derived from aznage or 
from other non-Arabic speakers ın Moorish 
society. Those who may not be tempted to 
invest in the complete dictionary, which should 
be on the shelf of every Arabic dialectologist 
and academic institution that specializes in 
orienta] and African languages, might well be 
tempted to purchase this volume alone since its 
comprehensive description of Наѕѕашууа in its 
introductory pages offers a handy companion 
volume of content to match Professor Cohen's 
earlier pioneer study 


H.T N. 


B. А. VAN NOOTEN (ed.): Sanskrit 
studies of M. B. Emeneau: selected 
papers. (Occasional Paper No. 13.) 
[x], 213 pp. + loose leaf. Berkeley, 
Cal: Center for South and 
Southeast Asia Studies, University 
of California, Berkeley, [1988]. 

Lupo RocHER (ed.): Studies in Indian 
literature and philosophy: collected 
articles of J. A. B. van Buitenen. 
xxiv, 339 pp. + front. Delhi, etc.: 
Motilal Banarsidass (for American 
Institute of Indian Studies), [1988]. 
Rs. 150. 


These two volumes of collected papers ın the 
field of Sanskrit language and literature make 
fascinating, as well as instructive reading. Many 
of the items are insufficiently accessible in the 
case of Emeneau, and in the case of van 
Buitenen they benefit from the possibility of 
cross-reference. 

Emeneau’s Sanskrit studies (supplementing 
earher anthologies of Dravidological and com- 
parative articles) has the benefit of the author’s 
personal foreword and updating annotations, 
and it 1s carefully and attractively presented. His 
literary and philological papers, grouped 
together, span 1936-68 and are uniquely 
enlightening on the subject of certain clichés of 
Sanskrit poetry: the maned and tressed 
sinduvara and mght-blooming Sephahka, the 
strangling figs, connotations of ndgapasa and 
sarpa-bandha, preparation of barkcloth, etc. He 
has notes on the epic origins of Naisadhacarita 
and Sakuntald, and ıs suitably sceptical about 
* Signed verses by Sanskrit poets’. Among the 
linguistic articles, 1958-80, an important study 
of kila, khalu, and nünam and a pioneering 
survey of personal names in India accompany 
* The etymology of the name Sayana ' and many 
other individual word studies 

The van Buitenen volume begins with obitu- 
aries by Gonda and Ingalls and a memoir by the 
editor. It incorporates articles that amount to a 
‘complete reconsideration of the fundamental 
terminology of early Hinduism: studies of 
akşára and bráhman, and of the tantalizing 
phrase  (pundárikam | návadvaram) — tribhir 
gunébhir avrtam of AV 10.8.43; the re-evalua- 
tion of the Mahabharata moksadharma material 
in ‘ Studies in Samkhya’ which brought clarifi- 
cation of the concepts bhava, ahamkara, and 
sattva and of their relation to classical guna 
doctrine; his lucid definition of the scope of 
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dharma and moksa, and of the place of Bha- 
gavadgità in Indian thought, and the attractive 
explanation of amanda as ‘that in which one 
finds bliss’, a paper published in the year of his 
so greatly lamented death Of similar import- 
ance are his elucidation of the term Paficaratra, 
his ‘Contribution to the critical edition of 
the Bhagavadgita’, and the stimulating ‘On 
the structure of the Sabhàparvan of the 
Mahabharata’ The articles span the years 
1954-79, the extent of van Buitenen's all too 
brief career 


J. C. WRIGHT 


Lem LirTRUP (ed.): Analecta Hafnien- 
sia: 25 years of East Asian Studies in 
Copenhagen. (Scandinavian Insti- 
tute of Asian Studies. Occasional 
Papers. No. 3.) vi, 194 pp. London: 
Curzon Press, 1988. £15. 


This volume, produced to celebrate the 
quarter century of the East Asian Institute at 
the University of Copenhagen, contains twenty- 
two contributions by past and present teachers 
and students, summarized on the back cover as 
* The language of classical Chinese novels, tone 
rules in Thai poetry, translations of two Rade 
stories with word lists, the Akha languages of 
China, Japanese philology in the eighteenth 
century, exaltation as a grammatical category in 
Japanese, and the superscript “s” in Tibetan 
writing, the eleven-headed Avalokite$vara in 
Japan, and three album leaves of the Qing 
period in China, models of Chinese policy- 
making process, Japanese diplomacy in the 
Meiji period as seen from Danish sources, world 
histories ın contemporary China, “ legalism " in 
China and Europe, urban reform in Chongqing 
in the 1980s, and iron in China in the third 
century B.C., female impersonators 1n kabuki, 
the real Box Man and the diary of a lunatic, 
rhyme-pivot sayings in Kammu, Korean 
ginseng gatherers, Confucious and Creel, and 
the Dunhuang manuscnpts 1n Copenhagen ' In 
other words, a mixed bunch (the quality varies 
from excellent research articles to somewhat 
redundant fillers) with the emphasis on langu- 
age studies, a fitting reflection of the role played 
in the development of the Institute by Seren 
Egerod—on p 1 we learn that it started in his 
own home! We look forward to another quarter 
century, and more. 


T H BARRETT 


ROBERT А. ROSENSTONE: Mirror in the 
shrine: American encounters with 
Meiji Japan. xvi, 318 рр. 
Cambridge, Mass., and London. 
Harvard University Press, 1988. 
$19.95. 


In spite of the title the author of this book 1s 
not endeavouring to show that there was a 
distinctly American reaction to Meiji Japan that 
differs from, say, the French or British reac- 
tions. He presents instead mterwoven accounts 
of the lives and encounters with Japan of three 
Americans, namely, William Elliot Griffis, who 
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was a pioneer teacher in Fukui soon after the 
Restoration and later a teacher and missionary 
in Tokyo, Edward Morse, who taught science at 
the Imperial University and introduced Western 
archaeological methods to Japan, and Lafcadio 
Hearn, who needs no introduction and who 
might as well be described as an American as 
anything else. 

In order to ‘ break with some of the conven- 
tions of narrative history’, to make the reader 
aware of ‘the structural problems of the story 
being narrated’, and ‘to express the wordless 
otherness of Japan’ the author makes use of a 
self-conscious and laboured style and of some of 
the techniques of fiction and the cinema. The 
opening words will suffice as an example: ‘ How 
and where to begin? With the personal or the 
historical? The history or the historian? With 
Townsend Harris standing in front of the 
temple of Gyokuzenji in the fishing village of 
Kakisaki late on the afternoon of Thursday, 
September 4, 1856? Or with the author at the 
rail of the SS Philippine Mail in Yokohama 
Harbor on the rainy morning of September 16, 
1974?’ The chpped wording and the constant 
use of the present tense are characteristic of the 
whole and detract from the historicity of the 
expertences he describes. It 1s a fact that we can 
never experience Meji Japan and I am not 
convinced that it is useful to pretend that we 
can 

It is difficult to agree with Edwin Reischauer’s 
words of praise for this book on the dust-cover. 
The author seems unaware that the metaphors 
and language used by his subjects to describe 
their experiences were shared by many other 
Americans and Europeans who visited or 
resided in Japan in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. His preference for psycho- 
logical speculation verges at times on the 
prunent, as for example when he imagines the 
‘early behavior as man and wife’ of Hearn and 
Koizumi Setsuko after admitting that we know 
nothing of such matters His approach, in sum, 
does not help us to understand the intellectual 
and emotional responses to Japan of Griffis, 
Morse and Hearn, let alone the whole American 
encounter with Japan. 


Р Е. KORNICKI 


Davip G. GOODMAN: Japanese drama 
and culture in the 1960s: The return 
of the gods. xii, 363 pp. Armonk, 
N.Y. M. E. Sharpe, 1988. $35 
(paper $15.95). 


The main body of this book (pp 35-344) 
consists ‘of English translations of five modern 
Japanese plays written in the 1960s: Find 
Hakamadare! (Hakamadare о Sagase), 1964, by 
Fukuda Yoshiyuki; Karson the Priest of Hitachi 
(Hitachibó Каіѕоп), 1965, by Akimoto 
Matsuyo; My Beatles (Watashi no Beatles), 
1967, by Satoh Makoto; John Silver: The Beg- 
gar of Love (John Silver: Ai no Kojiki), 1970, by 
Kara Juró; The Dance of Angels Who Burn 
Their Own Wings (Tsubasa о Moyasu Tenshi- 
tachi no Buto), 1970-71, by Satoh Makoto, 
Yamamoto Kiyokazu, Kato Tadashi and Saito 
Ren. Each play is preceded by Goodman’s 
commentary (7-10 pages) on the author, the 
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play and its background, which on occasions 
includes the playwright’s own commentary 

Goodman notes in the preface (pp. xi-xu) 
that all the translations in this collection except 
Find Hakamadare! first appeared in Concerned 
Theatre Japan (СТЛ, an English-language 
theatre journal he edited ın Tokyo from 1969 to 
1973, and that he has revised them and added 
commentaries to make the texts more compre- 
hensible to the English reader. 

The theme implied in the title is dealt with in 
the introduction (pp 3-24), in which Goodman 
discusses the history of modern Japanese 
theatre (the Shingeki movement), and seeks to 
interpret the theatrical and cultural develop- 
ments of the 1960s in Japan Relying rather 
heavily on quotations and works of others, 
Goodman contends that the Security Treaty 
crisis of 1960 (the demonstrations against 
renewal of the U.S.-Japan Mutual Security 
Treaty) was ‘a major turning point in Japanese 
intellectual life’ (p. 8), which led to a quest for 
alternative theatres (to Shingeki orthodoxy) 
among young people im the theatre. He argues 
that this quest took the form of a dialectical 
return to the pre-modern Japanese popular 
1magination moulded by elements of folk rel- 
gion, that 1s, a move away from the influences of 
the two main intellectual currents 1n modern 
Western drama that Shingeki playwrights 
sought to emulate, Christianity and Marxism. 

The five plays selected ın this book represent 
*post-Shingeki. drama’ (Goodman’s term), 
which he defines as having two main character- 
istics, ‘the identification of a character or 
characters with an archetypal, transhistorical 
figure (a god) into whom they metamorphose’ 
and ‘a concern with the interrelated questions 
of personal redemption (salvation of the 
individual) and social revolution (salvation of 
the world)’ (p 10). 

In discussing ‘post-Shingeki drama’ and 
culture in the 1960s, however, Goodman takes 
into account only two specific historical 
incidents of the period, the Security Treaty crisis 
of 1960 and Mishima Yukio's ritual suicide in 
1970 at the headquarters of the Japan Self- 
Defence Forces 1n Tokyo He does not extend 
his discussion on drama to other plays of the 
period, which were numerous 

The book contains two postscripts. In ‘ Criti- 
csm: Tsuno Kaitar6 and the Post-Shingeki 
Movement’ (pp 345-52), Goodman discusses 
the critical writings of Tsuno Kaitaro, a leading 
theoretician of the ‘ post-Shingeki movement’ 
In * The legacy of the 1960s' (pp 355-9) he 
briefly notes related theatrical developments in 
the 1970s. 


A. HORIE-WEBBER 


GRAHAM SHAW (comp.) The South 
Asia and Burma retrospective bibli- 
ography (SABREB): Stage 1, 1556— 
1800. x, 554 pp. London: The 
British Library, 1987. £50. 

This volume, the result of five years’ work, 1s 
intended to form the first stage of a project to 
record the bibliography of South Asia to 1900. 
It contains 1,771 items that have been reliably 
documented, although only 902 extant copies 
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have been traced. It was not possible for the 
compiler to inspect all of them; the British 
Library’s own collection has provided a sub- 
stantial part of the material but over 150 collec- 
tions have been surveyed either by visits, or by 
consulting their printed catalogues This work 
undoubtedly makes an important contribution 
to the retrospective national bibhography of the 
subcontinent. The imprints of Burma do not 
figure in this section of the catalogue. 

An interesting and important feature of this 
work is that it was prepared in a computenzed 
format and so, apart from the present publica- 
tion, it will be possible to add to the bibli- 
ography and perhaps, in the future, permit 
access on-line to the bibliography. The major 
part of the text 1s the printed computer output, 


SHORT NOTICES 


it is clearly arranged and ın a simple sans-serif 
type 

In addition to the bibliography, which 18 
arranged chronologically and subdivided in 
alphabetical order of place of publication, there 
are indexes of titles, names and subjects A brief 
but useful history of early printing in South 
Asia is included Some statistical analyses have 
been conducted, which reveal that all but three 
per cent of the prmting was done in the 
eighteenth century and that sixty-two per cent 
was in European languages. This work will 
stimulate the search for copies of the items not 
traced and will provide useful material for the 
hištonan, as well as the bibliographer of South 

1а 


HELEN CORDELL 
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NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE 
DEPARTMENT OF CHINESE STUDIES 





Applications are invited for teaching appointments in the Department of Chinese Studies from candidates 
who possess a relevant PhD degree and who preferably are able to teach in at least two of the following areas: 


Chinese Etymology, Phonology aad Semantics 
Chinese Linguistics, Rhetoric and Grammar 
Translation 

History of Chinese Thought 


The medium of instruction is Chinese; however, candidates must also be able to teach in English 
Besides appointments on normal three-year contracts, visiting appointments for one or two years will also ый 
considered. Г | 


Gross annual emoluments range as follows: i 


Lecturer $$50,390 - 64,200 
Senior Lecturer S$58,680- 100,310 
Associate Professor 5$88,650 - 122,870 


(STG£1.00 = S$3.08 approximately) 


The commencing salary will depend on the candidate's qualifications, experience and the level of appointment 
offered. 


Leave and medical benefits will be provided. Depending on the type of contract offered, other benefits may 
include: provident fund benefits or an end-of-contract gratuity, a settling-in allowance of S$1,000 or $$2,000, 
subsidised housing at nominal rentals ranging from S$100 to S$216 p.m., education allowance for up to three 
children subject to a maximum of $$10,000 per anum per child, passage assistance and baggage allowance for 
the transportation of personal effects to Singapore. Staff members may undertake consultation work, subject to 
the approval of the University, and retain consultation fees up to a maximum of 60% of their gross annual 
emoluments in a calendar year. 


* The Department of Chinese Studies is a department in the Faculty of Arts and Social Sciences There are 8 
faculties ın the National University of Singapore with a current student enrolment of some 14,000 АП 
departments are well-equipped with a wide range of facilities for teaching and research. 


All academic staff have access to the following computer and telecommunication resources: an individual 
microcomputer (an IBM AT-compatible or Apple Macintosh); an IBM mainframe computer with 16 MIPS of 
computing power; an NEC SX supercomputer with 650 MFLOPS of computing power; departmental laser 
printers; a wide spectrum of mainframe and microcomputer software; voice-mail; BITNET to access academic 
Jnsttutions world-wide. In addition, a proposed campus network based on state-of-the-art optical fibre 
technology will be installed by end of 1990 to facilitate resource shanng and electronic communication for the 
academic community. An on-line library catalogue will also be accessible by the middle of 1990. 


Application forms and further information on terms and conditions of service may be obtained from: 


The Director NUS Overseas Office 

Personnel Department Singapore High Commission in London 
National University of Singapore 5 Chesham Street 

10 Kent Ridge Crescent London SW1 

Singapore 0511 U.K. 


Tel: (071) 235-4562 


Enquines may also be sent through BITNET to PERSDEPT @ NUSVM or through Telefax: (65) 7783948 


